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TO  TIIK  FIRST  EDITION. 


This  publication  will  not  I hope  be  deemed  super- 
fluous. Its  contents  have,  in  great  part,  been  collected 
and  translated  in  France  and  Italy;  in  Germany  many 
of  the  discussions  have  been  separately  translated  ; and 
their  general  collection  has  once  and  again  been  recom- 
mended in  the  leading  critical  Journals  of  America.  In 
this  country  also,  a considerable  number  are  comprised  in 
the  “Selections  from  the  Edinburgh  Review”  by  Mr  Crosse. 
— M.  Peisse,  the  learned  French  translator,  has  added  to 
the  articles,  published  by  him  under  the  name  of  “ Frag- 
ments de  Philosophie,”  sundry  important  contributions  of 
his  own, — an  Introduction,  an  Appendix,  and  Notes.  Of 
the  last  especially  I have  frequently  availed  myself. 

In  reprinting  these  criticisms,  I have  made  a few 
unimportant  corrections  ; and  some  not  unimportant 
additions, — in  length  at  least,  for  the  new  extends  to 
above  a half  of  the  old.  At  the  same  time,  I was  not 
averse  from  evincing,  by  the  way,  the  punctual  accu- 
racy of  certain  statements  advanced  in  them,  which 
had  been  variously  and,  sometimes  even,  vehemently 
assailed.  In  one  instance,  the  counter  criticism  was 
indeed  of  such  a character  and  came  from  such  a quar- 
ter, that  I could  not  in  propriety  let  it  pass  without  a 
full  and  formal  refutation.  (P.  506 — p.  524.) 

In  preparing  an  Appendix,  supplementary  of  the  pre- 
vious discussions  relative  to  the  English  Universities,  I 
insensibly  involved  myself  in  a complication  of  details, 
which,  after  a fruitless  and  wholly  unexpected  expendi- 
ture of  time,  I found  that  leisure  and  strength  and  patience 
all  failed  me  either  to  disentangle  or  to  complete ; I was 
therefore,  in  the  end,  constrained  to  limit  the  consideration, 
not  only  to  Oxford  exclusively,  but  exclusively  to  the  edu- 
cation afforded  in  its  fundamental  faculty,  that  of  Arts. 
And  in  reference  even  to  this,  had  I anticipated  the 
amount  of  tedious  toil,  which  the  mere  collecting  and 
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verifying  of  the  faets  would  cost,  I might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  avoid  what,  though  to  me  a real  labour,  is  so 
disproportioned  to  any  apparent  result. 

Apart  from  tlie  Appendices,  the  new  matter,  wliether  of 
text  or  notes,  except  where  distinction  was  needless,  is 
enclosed  within  square  brackets. 

KDiNnuncii ; March  1S.')2. 

. -C-*  Pjr  ClIC'-. 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

In  preparing  this  new  edition,  I have  carefully  revised 
the  various  discussions;  and  the  additions,  now  intro- 
duced, exceed,  I find,  in  matter,  a tythe  of  the  former 
whole.  These,  in  general,  are  marked  by  the  prefixed 
date,  (1853);  but  this  distinction  was  not  employed,  as 
not  found  necessary,  until  toward  the  middle  of  the  volume. 
Indeed,  throughout,  it  has  been  but  negligently  observed, 
even  in  regard  to  entire  notes ; wliile,  in  the  case  of  inter- 
polations and  corrections,  it  has  never  been  even  thought 
of. — The  principal  additions  will  be  found  under  Philoso- 
phj, — especially  in  the  Philosophical  and  Logical  Appen- 
dices ; little  has  been  introduced  on  Literature ; and, 
except  a few  vindicatory  or  expository  notes  and  some 
unimportant  corrections,  the  matter  oi Education  remains, 
in  the  present  edition,  nearly  as  in  the  former. 

But  since  the  former  edition  was  published,  there  has 
appeared  the  “ Report  of  Her  ^lajesty’s  Commissioners 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state,  discijdine,  studies, 
and  revenues  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford,” 
&c.  I regret,  that,  first  from  procrastination,  and  then 
from  the  circumstances  previously  mentioned,  I was  pre- 
vented from  answering  the  questions  which  the  Commis- 
sioners did  me  the  honour  to  propose.  I am  happy, 
however,  to  find  this  opportunity  of  bearing  what  testi- 
mony I can  to  the  unprejudiced  candour  and  Impartiality 
with  wliich  they  have  conducted  their  difficult  — their 
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delicate  invcBtigatioiis ; and  it  aftbrds,  I think,  a hopeful 
augury  of  an  effectual  reform  in  this  great  University, 
that,  at  last,  so  many  of  its  modern  corruptions  have, 
under  public  authority  and  by  its  own  members,  been  so 
fairly  and  fearlessly  acknowledged. — But  while  the  spirit, 
in  which  the  facts  of  the  corruption  have  been  avowed, 
as  well  as  the  general  ability  of  the  Report,  ought  always 
to  command  respect ; we  may,  nay  must,  at  the  same 
time,  not  unfretjuently  demur  as  to  the  means  proposed 
for  their  correction.  And  this,  because  what  is  to  be  here 
done  is  comparatively  difficult : rc(|uiring  for  a satisfac- 
tory determination,  besides  general  intelligence,  a peculiar 
ac(juaintance  with  the  theory  and  history  of  Universities; 
a kind  of  knowledge  possessed  by  few,  and  which,  there- 
fore, without  disparagement,  need  not  be  presumptively 
attributed  to  the  Commissioners. — Their  recommendation 
in  regard  to  the  all-important  point, — the.  selection  of 
Professors,  may  be  chosen  as  an  example.  Here  the 
Commissioners,  taking  no  general  survey  of  the  ends  to 
be  accomplished,  and  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the 
accomplishment, — far  less,  of  how  the  problem  has  been 
satisfactorily  solved  in  one,  and  only  one,  way  in  all  the 
Universities  distinguished  for  the  uniform  celebrity  of 
their  Professors : simply  propose  to  leave  the  patronage 
of  the  old  chairs  untouched,  and  to  vest  the  patronage  of 
the  new  in  the  Crown ; that  is,  partly  to  abandon  the 
highest  interests  of  education  to  the  old  contingencies, 
partly  to  resign  them  of  new  to  the  unchecked  chances  of 
ministerial  ignorance  or  indifference,  favour  or  caprice. 
How  superior  in  this  respect  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Scottish  Municipal  Commissioners  ! Indeed,  this  proposal 
of  the  Oxford  Report,  did  it  not  repress  hope,  might  even 
excite  ridicule.  For  it  actually  advises,  that  the  English 
Universities  should,  like  the  English  Church,  be  turned 
into  a field  of  ministerial  patronage ; — that  henceforth,  as 
heretofore,  an  Oxford  Professor  should  be  a proficient  in 
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learning,  only  as  an  Anglican  Dignitary  may  be  a learned 
divine.  But  it  has  come  to  this : For  centuries,  the  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown  have  not  only  tolerated  in  the  English 
Establishment  the  one  example  in  Christendom  of  a na- 
tional clerg)’  without  a clerical  education  ; but  might  seem 
even  to  have  complacently  regarded  this  and  other  eccle- 
siastical enormities,  as  eidiancing  the  value  of  church 
patronage,  and  as  leaving  its  arbitrary  dispensation  (pub- 
lic and  private)  more  unrestricted.  Now  at  last,  however, 
these  evils  must  speedily,  cither  determine  their  remedy,  or 
work  out  their  natural  results.  Of  these  results,  1 may  refer 
to  one — but  not  the  worst. — In  the  Scottish  Establishment, 
the  professional  education  and  relative  trial  of  the  clergy, 
though  never  formally  dispensed  with,  has  from  cognate 
causes,  been  suflered  to  decline  from  low  to  lower ; so 
that  if,  of  all  national  communions,  the  English  Church 
be  the  one  deformed  by  the  greatest  theological  ignorance, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  the  one  illustrated  by  the  least 
theological  learning.  But  what  has  occurred  in  the  one 
establishment,  may,  and  with  far  better  reason,  occur  in 
the  other, — a disruption  on  the  ground  of  the  admission 
of  incompetent  pastors.  For  our  Scottish  seceders  were 
right,  as  to  the  general  fact  of  such  admissions ; if  wrong, — 
rationally,  in  thinking  that  any  incompetency  could  be 
corrected  by  the  people, — theologically  and  historically,  in 
thinking  that  such  correction  was  ever  in  this  (or  indeed 
in  any  Protestant — in  any  Christian)  Establishment,  left  to 
the  people’s  arbitrary  veto. — Far,  therefore,  from  keeping 
down  the  standard  of  secular  and  sacred  erudition  in  the 
English  Universities  to  the  low  level  of  clerical  sufficiency 
in  the  English  Church,  it  ought  to  be  the  zealous  endea- 
vour of  all  well-wishers  of  lleligion  and  Learning,  to  work 
out  an  effectual  reform  in  Church  and  University,  by 
elevating  in  both  the  standard  of  competency,  and  in 
both  securing  to  merit  its  legitimate  preferment. 
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I.-PHILOSOPHY  OF  IDE  UNCONDITIONED. 

IN  REFERENCE  TO  COUSIN’S  DOCTRINE 
OF  THE  INFINITO-ABSOLUTE .• 


(October,  1829.) 

Cours  de  Philogophie.  Par  M.  Victor  Cousin,  Professeur  de 
Philosophic  a la  Faculte  dcs  Lettrcs  de  Paris. — Introduction  d 
I’lligtoire  de  la  Philosophie,  8vo.  Paris,  1828. 

The  delivery  of  these  Lectures  e.xcited  an  unparalleled  sensation 
in  Paris.  Condemned  to  silence  during  the  reign  of  Jesuit  ascen- 
dency, M.  Cousin,  after  eight  years  of  honourable  retirement,  not 

• [Translated  into  F'rench,  by  M.  Peisse ; into  Italian,  by  S.  Lo  Gatto  : 
also  in  Crosse’s  Selections  from  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

This  article  did  not  originate  with  myself.  I was  requested  to  write  it  by 
my  friend,  the  late  accomplished  Editor  of  the  Review,  Professor  Napier. 
Personally,  I felt  averse  from  the  task.  I was  not  unaware,  that  a discmssioii 
of  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  book  would  prove  unintelligible,  not  only  to 
“ the  general  reader,"  but,  with  few  exceptions,  to  our  Briti.sh  metaphysi- 
cians at  large.  But,  moreover,  I was  still  farther  disinclined  to  the  under- 
taking, because  it  would  lichovc  me  to  come  forward  in  overt  opiMsition  to 
a certain  theory,  which,  however  powerfully  advocated,  I felt  altogether 
unable  to  admit ; whilst  its  author,  M.  Cousin,  was  a philosopher  for  whose 
genius  and  character  1 already  had  the  warmest  admiration, — an  admiration 
which  every  succeeding  year  Inus  only  augmented,  justified,  and  confirmed. 
Nor,  in  saying  this,  need  I make  any  reservation.  For  I admire,  even  where 
1 dissent;  and  wei-e  M.  t’oiusin’s  speculations  on  the  Absolute  utterly  abo- 
lished, to  him  would  still  remain  the  honour,  of  doing  more  himself,  and  of 
assisting  more  what  has  been  done  by  others,  in  the  furtherance  of  an  en- 
lightened philosophy,  than  to  any  other  living  individual  in  France — I might 
sa3’  in  Europe.  Mr  Napier,  however,  was  resolute  ; it  was  the  first  number 
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exempt  from  persecution,  had  again  ascended  tlie  Chair  of  I’liilo- 
sophy  ; and  the  splendour  with  which  he  recommenced  his  acade- 
mical career,  more  than  justified  the  expectation  which  his  recent 
celebrity  as  a writer,  and  the  memory  of  his  earlier  prelections, 
had  inspired.  Two  thousand  auditors  listened,  all  with  admira- 
tion, many  with  enthusiasm,  to  the  eloquent  exposition  of  doc- 
trines intelligible  only  to  the  few ; and  the  oral  discussion  of  phi- 
losophy awakened  in  Paris,  and  in  France,  an  interest  unexampled 
since  the  days  of  Abelard.  The  daily  journals  found  it  neco.s.sary 
to  gratify,  by  their  earlier  summaries,  the  impatient  curiosity  of 
the  public;  and  the  lectures  themselves,  taken  in  short-hand,  and 
corrected  by  the  Professor,  propagated  weekly  the  influence  of 
his  instruction  to  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

Nor  are  the  pretensions  of  this  doctrine  disproportioned  to  the 
attention  which  it  has  engaged.  It  professes  nothing  less  than  to 
bo  the  complement  and  conciliation  of  all  philosophical  opinion  ; 
and  its  author  claims  the  glory  of  placing  the  key-stone  in  the 
arch  of  science,  by  the  discovery  of  elements  hitherto  unobserved 
among  the  facts  of  consciousness. 

. Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  claims  of  M.  Cousin  to  origi- 
nality, and  of  his  doctrine  to  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a few 
words  touching  the  sbite  and  relations  of  philosophy  in  France. 

After  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Malcbranche  had  sunk 
into  oblivion,  and  from  the  time  that  Condillac,  exaggerating  the 
too  partial  principles  of  Locke,  had  analysed  all  knowledge  into 

of  the  Review  under  liis  direction ; and  the  criticism  was  liastily  written. 
In  tliis  country  the  reasonings  were  of  course  not  understood,  and  naturally, 
for  a season,  declared  incomprehensible.  Abroad,  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  latterly  in  America,  the  article  has  been  rated  higher  than  it  deserve.^. 
The  illustrious  thinker,  against  one  of  whose  doctrines  its  argument  is  directed, 
was  the  first  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  which,  though  I feel  their  generosity, 
I am  ashamed  to  quote.  I may,  however,  state,  that  maintaining  always 
his  opinion,  M.  Cousin,  (what  is  rare,  especially  in  metaphysical  discinssions,) 
declared,  that  it  was  neither  unfairly  combated  nor  imperfectly  under- 
stood.— In  connection  with  this  criticism,  the  reader  should  compare  what 
M.  Cousin  has  subsequently  stated  in  defence  and  illn.stratioii  of  bis  sy»- 
tem,  in  his  Preface  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Introduction  a Vllistuire  tie 
la  Phdusophie,  and  Appendix  to  the  fifth  lecture  (QTi/eres,  .Seric  II.  Tome  i. 
pp.  vii.  ix.,  and  pp.  112-129 ;) — in  his  Preface  to  the  second  edition,  and  his 
Advertisement  to  the  third  edition  of  the  Fnufmmts  Philosophigucjt  ( (Zfurres, 
8.  III.  T.  iv.) — and  in  his  Prefatory  Notice  to  the  Pmsem  de  Pascal  ( (pui'rcs^ 
S.  IV.  T.  i.) — On  the  other  hand,  M.  Pei-ssc  has  ably  advocated  the  conn- 
terview,  in  his  Preface  and  Appendix  to  the  Fragments  de  Philosophic^  Ae.J 
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scnsixtion,  Sensualism,  (or,  more  correctly,  Sensuism,)  as  a psycho- 
logical theory  of  the  origin  of  our  cognitions,  became,  in  France, 
not  only  the  dominant,  but  almost  the  one  exclusive  opinion.  It 
was  believed  that  reality  and  truth  were  limited  to  experience, 
and  experience  w.os  limited  to  the  sphere  of  sense ; while  the 
very  highest  faculties  of  mind  were  deemed  adequately  explained 
when  recalled  to  perceptions,  elaborated,  purified,  sublimated,  and 
transformed.  From  the  mechanical  relations  of  sense  with  its 
object,  it  was  attempted  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  will  and  intel- 
ligence ; the  philosophy  of  mind  was  soon  viewed  as  correlative 
to  the  physiology  of  organisation.  The  moral  nature  of  man  was 
at  last  formally  abolished,  in  its  identification  with  his  physical ; 
mind  became  a reflex  of  matter ; thought  a secretion  of  the  brain. 

A doctrine  so  melancholy  in  its  consequences,  and  founded  on 
principles  thus  partial  and  exaggerated,  could  not  bo  permanent : 
a reaction  was  inevitable.  The  recoil,  which  began  about  twenty 
years  ago,  has  been  gradually  increasing  ; and  now,  it  is  perhaps 
even  to  be  apprehended  that  its  intensity  may  become  excessive. 
As  the  poison  was  of  foreign  growth,  so  also  has  been  the  antidote. 
The  doctrine  of  Condillac  was,  if  not  a corruption,  a development, 
of  the  doctrine  of  Locke ; and,  in  returning  to  a better  philosophy, 
the  French  are  still  obeying  an  impulsion  communicated  from 
without.  This  impulsion  may  be  traced  to  two  different  sources, — 
to  the  philosophy  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  Germany. 

In  Scotland,  a philosophy  had  sprung  up,  which,  though  pro- 
fessing, equally  with  the  doctrine  of  Condillac,  to  build  only  on 
experience,  did  not,  like  that  doctrine,  limit  experience  to  the 
relations  of  sense  and  its  objects.  Without  vindicating  to  man 
more  than  a relative  knowledge  of  existence,  and  restricting  the 
science  of  mind  to  an  observation  of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  it, 
however,  analysed  that  fact  into  a greater  number  of  more  import- 
ant elements  than  had  been  recognised  in  the  school  of  Condillac. 
It  showed,  that  phsenomena  were  revealed  in  thought  which  could 
not  be  resolved  into  any  modification  of  sense, — external  or  inter- 
nal. It  proved,  that  intelligence  supposed  principles,  which,  as 
the  conditions  of  its  activity,  cannot  be  the  results  of  its  opera- 
tion ; that  the  mind  contained  knowleges,  which,  as  primitive, 
universal,  necessary,  are  not  to  be  explained  as  generalizations 
from  the  contingent  and  individual,  about  which  alone  all  expe- 
rience is  conversant.  The  phmnomena  of  mind  were  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  ]ihmnomcna  of  matter  ; and  if  the  impossibility 
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of  materialism  were  not  demonstrated,  there  was,  at  least,  demon- 
strated the  impossibility  of  its  proof. 

Tliis  philosophy,  and  still  more  the  spirit  of  this  philosophy, 
was  calculated  to  exert  a salutary  influence  on  the  French.  And 
such  an  influence  it  did  exert.  For  a time,  indeed,  the  truth 
operated  in  silence ; and  Ueid  and  Stewart  had  already  modified 
the  philosophy  of  France,  before  the  French  were  content  to 
acknowledge  themselves  their  disciples.  In  the  works  of  Dege- 
rando  and  Laromiguiere,  may  be  traced  the  influence  of  Scottish 
speculation ; but  it  is  to  lloyer-Gollard,  and,  more  recently,  to 
Jouffroy,  that  our  countrymen  are  indebted  for  a full  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  merits,  and  for  the  high  and  increasing  esti- 
mation in  which  their  doctrines  are  now  held  in  France.  M. 
Iloyer-Collard,  whose  authority  has,  in  every  relation,  been  exert- 
ed only  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  who,  once  great  as  a 
j)rofessor,  is  now  not  less  illustrious  as  a statesman,  in  his  lectures, 
advocated  with  distinguished  ability  the  principles  of  the  Scottish 
school ; modestly  content  to  follow,  while  no  one  was  more  entitled 
to  lead.  M.  Jouffroy,  by  his  recent  translation  of  the  works  of 
Ueid,  and  by  the  excellent  preface  to  Ids  version  of  Dugald 
Stewart’s  “ Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,”  has  likewise  power- 
fully co-operated  to  the  establishment,  in  France,  of  a philosophy 
equally  opposed  to  the  exclusive  Sensualism  of  Condillac,  and  to 
the  exclusive  Rationalism  of  the  new  German  School. 

Germany  may  be  regarded,  latterly  at  least,  as  the  metaphsi- 
cal  antipodes  of  France.  The  comprehensive  and  original  genius 
of  Ivcibnitz,  itself  the  ideal  abstract  of  the  Teutonic  character,  had 
reacted  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen;  and  Rational- 
ism, (more  properly  Intellcctualism,*)  has,  from  his  time,  always 
remained  the  favourite  philosophy  of  the  Gormans,  On  the  prin- 

* [On  the  modern  commutation  of  Intellect  or  Intelligence  (Not;,  Mens, 
InlcUectus,  Verstand),  and  Ileason  ( Aoyac,  Ratio,  Vernunjll),  see  Disser- 
tations on  Reid,  pp.  668,  669,  693.  (This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
fusion of  Reason  and  Reasoning.)  Protesting,  therefore,  against  the  abuse, 
I historically  employ  the  terms  as  they  were  employed  by  the  philosophers 
here  commemorated.  This  unfortunate  reversal  has  been  propagatcai  to  the 
French  philosophy,  and  also  adopted  in  Englatid  by  Coleridge  and  his  fol- 
lowers.— I may  here  uoticc  that  I use  the  terra  Understanding,  not  for  the 
noetic  faculty,  intellect  proper,  or  place  of  jtrinciples,  but  for  the  dianoetic 
or  discursive  faculty,  in  its  widest  signification,  for  the  faculty  of  relations 
or  comparison  ; and  thus  in  the  meaning  in  which  Verstand  ia  now  employed 
by  the  Germans.  In  this  sense  I have  been  able  to  1h'  imifonnly  consistent.] 
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ciple  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  in  Reason  alone  that  trutli  and  reivlity 
are  to  be  found.  Experience  affords  only  the  occasions  on  which 
intelligence  reveals  to  us  the  necessary  and  universal  notions  of 
which  it  is  the  complement ; and  these  notions  constitute  at  onco 
the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  and  the  guarantee  of  our  whole 
knowledge  of  reality.  Kant,  indeed,  pronounced  the  philosophy 
of  Rationalism  to  be  a mere  fabric  of  delusion.  He  declared,  thiit 
a science  of  existence  was  beyond  the  compass  of  our  faculties ; 
that  pure  reason,  os  purely  subjective,*  and  conscious  of  nothing  but 

• In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  subjective  denotes  wliat  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  thinking  subject,  the  Ego;  objective  what  belongs  to  the  object  of 
thought,  the  Non- Ego. — It  may  be  safe,  perhaps,  to  say  a few  words  in 
vindication  of  our  employment  of  these  terms.  By  the  Greeks  the  word 
was  equivocally  enqiloyed  to  express  either  the  object  of  hnow- 
ledye,  (the  materia  circa  quam,)  or  the  subject  of  ecistence.  ftlie  materia  in 
qua.)  Tlie  exact  distinction  of  subject  and  object  was  first  made  by  the 
schoolmen ; and  to  the  schoolmen  the  vulgar  languages  are  principally 
indebted  for  what  precision  and  analytic  subtilty  they  possess.  These  cor- 
relative terms  correspond  to  the  first  and  mo.st  important  distinction  in 
philosophy  ; they  embody  the  original  antithesis  in  con.sciousness  of  self 
and  not-self, — a distinction  which,  in  fact,  involves  the  whole  science  of 
mind;  for  psychology  is  nothing  more  than  a determination  of  the  Sub- 
jective and  the  Objective,  in  themselves,  and  in  their  reciprocal  relations. 
Thus  significant  of  the  primaiy  and  most  extensive  analysis  in  philoso- 
phy, these  terms,  in  their  substatitive  and  adjective  forms,  passed  from  the 
schools  into  the  scientific  language  of  Telesiiis,  Campauella,  Berigardus, 
Gassendi,  Descartes,  Spinosa,  ladbnitz.  Wolf,  &c.  Deprived  of  these 
terms,  the  Critical  philosophy,  indeed  the  whole  philosophy  of  Germany, 
would  be  a blank.  In  this  country,  though  familiarly  employed  in  scicti- 
tific  language,  even  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Locke,  the  adjective 
forms  seem  at  length  to  have  dropt  out  of  the  English  tongue.  'I’liat 
these  words  waxed  obsolete  was  perhaps  caused  by  the  ambiguity  which 
had  gradually  crept  into  the  signification  of  the  substantives.  Object, 
besides  its  proper  signification,  came  to  l)c  abusively  applied  to  denote 
motive,  end,  final  cause, — a meaning  not  recognised  by  Johnson.  This 
innovation  was  probably  boiTOwed  from  the  Fnaich,  in  whose  language  the 
word  had  been  similarly  corrupted  after  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury (Diet,  de  Trevoux,  voce  Objet.)  Subject  in  English,  as  sujet  in  French, 
had  been  also  perverted  into  a synonyme  for  object,  taken  in  its  proper 
meaning,  and  had  thus  returned  to  the  original  ambiguity  of  the  correspond- 
ing term  in  Greek.  It  is  probable  that  the  logical  application  of  the  word 
(subject  of  attribution  or  predication)  facilitated  or  ocettsioned  this  confusion. 
In  using  the  terms,  therefore,  we  think  that  an  explanation,  but  no  apology, 
is  required.  The  distinction  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  of  infinite 
application,  not  oidy  in  philosophy  proper,  but  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  criti- 
ci.sm,  ethics,  polities,  jurisprudence,  theology.  It  is  ade(|uatcly  expres,sed 
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itself,  was  therefore  unable  to  evince  the  reality  of  aught  beyond 
the  phtenoinena  of  its  personal  moditications.  But  scarcely  had 
tho  critical  philosopher  accoinprished  the  recognition  of  this  im- 
portant principle,  the  result  of  which  was,  to  circumscribe  the 
field  of  speculation  by  narrow  bounds ; than  from  the  very  dis- 
ciples of  his  school  there  arose  philosophers,  who,  despising  the 
contracted  limits,  and  humble  results,  of  a pliilosophy  of  obser- 
vation, re-established,  as  the  predominant  opinion,  a bolder  and 
more  uncompromising  Rationalism  than  any  that  had  ever  pre- 
viously obtained  for  their  countrymen  the  character  of  philosophic 
visionaries ; — 

“ Gens  ratiuiic  H rox,  ct  mciitcui  pasta  clihmi  ris.”  • 

(•'  Jliiuls  fierce  from  reason,  and  on  fancies  fed.”) 

Founded  by  Fichte,  but  evolved  by  Schelling,  this  doctrine 
regards  experience  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  science:  because, 
as  only  of  the  phenomenal,  tho  transitory,  the  dependent,  it  is 
only  of  that  which,  having  no  reality  in  itself,  cannot  bo  esta- 
blished its  a valid  basis  of  certainty  and  knowledge.  Philosophy 
must,  therefore,  either  be  abandoned,  or  we  must  be  able  to  seize 
the  One,  the  .\bsohite,  the  Unconditioned,  immediately  and  in 

by  IK)  otlicr  terms  ; and  if  these  did  not  already  enjoy  a prescriptive  right, 
as  denizens  of  the  language,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  a.s  strictly  analogical, 
they  would  be  well  entitled  to  sue  out  their  naturalization. — [Not  that 
these  terms  were  fonnerly  always  employed  in  the  same  signification  and 
contrast  which  they  now  otitain.  For  a history  of  these  variations,  sec  Dis- 
sertations on  Reiil,  p.  806,  sij. — .Since  this  article  was  written,  the  words 
have  in  this  country  re  entered  on  their  aticient  rights ; they  are  now  in 
common  nse.j 

• [This  line,  which  was  quoted  from  memory,  has,  I find,  in  the  original, 
“fui-ens;”  therefore  translated — “ Minds  nnul  with  reasoning — and  fancy- 
fed.”  The  author  certainly  had  in  his  eye  the  “ ratione  insanias”  of  Terence. 
It  is  from  a satyre  by  Abraham  Kemi,  who,  in  the  former  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  Professor  Royal  of  Klotinence  in  the  University  of 
Paris ; and  it  referred  to  the  disimtants  of  the  Irish  College  in  that  illustrious 
school.  The  “ Hibernian  Logicians " were,  indetsl,  long  famed  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  for  their  acuteness,  pugnacity,  and  barbari.sm;  as  is 
recorded  by  Palin,  Bayle,  Le  Sage,  and  many  others.  The  learned  Menage 
was  so  delighted  with  the  verse,  as  to  declare,  that  he  would  give  his  best 
bcnoHoe  (and  he  enjoyed  some  fat  ones)  to  have  WTitten  it.  It  applies,  not 
only  with  n>al,  but  with  verbal,  accuracy  to  the  German  Rationalists ; who 
in  Philosophy  (as  Aristotle  has  it),  “ in  making  rea.son  omuiiiotent,  show 
their  own  imjiotence  of  reason.”  and  in  Theology  (.as  Charles  II.  saiil  of 
I.s.i.ac  Vo.ssius), — “ bi'lieve  every  thing  but  the  Bible.”] 
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itself.  And  this  they  profess  to  do  by  a kind  of  intellectual 
vision.*  In  this  act,  reason,  soaring  not  only  above  the  world  of 
sense,  but  beyond  the  sphere  wf  personal  consciousness,  boldly 
places  itself  at  the  very  centre  of  absolute  being,  with  which  it 
claims  to  be,  in  fact,  idcntitied ; and  thence  surveying  existence 
in  itself,  and  in  its  relations,  unveils  to  us  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
and  explains,  from  first  to  last,  the  derivation  of  all  created 
things. 

M.  Cousin  is  the  Apostle  of  Rationalism  in  France;  and  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  the  doctrine  could  not  have  obtained  a more 
eloquent  or  devoted  advocate.  For  philosophy  he  has  suffered ; 
to  her  ministry  he  has  consecrated  himself — devoted  without 
reserve  his  life  and  labours.  Neither  has  he  approached  the 
sanctuary  with  unwashed  hands.  The  editor  of  Proclus  and 
Descartes,  the  translator  and  interpretor  of  Plato,  and  the  pro- 
mised expositor  of  Kant,  will  not  be  accused  of  partiality  in  the 
choice  of  his  pursuits ; while  his  two  works,  under  the  title  of 
Philosophical  Fratjments,  bear  ample  evidence  'to  the  learning, 
elegance,  and  distinguished  ability  of  their  author.  Taking  him 
all  in  all,  in  Franco  M.  Cousin  stands  alone : nor  can  we  contem- 
jilate  his  character  and  accomplishments,  without  the  sincerest 
admiration,  even  while  we  dissent  from  the  most  prominent  prin- 
ciple of  his  philosophy.  The  development  of  his  system,  in  all 
its  points,  betrays  the  influence  of  German  speculation  on  his 
opinions.  Ilis  theory  is  not,  however,  a scheme  of  exclusive 
Rationalism;  on  the  contrary,  the  peculiarity  of  his  doctrine 
consists  in  the  attempt  to  combine  the  philosophy  of  Experience, 
and  the  philosophy  of  Reason,  into  one. — The  following  is  a con- 
cise statement  of  the  fundamental  positions  of  his  system : 

Reason,  or  intelligence,  has  three  integrant  elements,  affording 
three  regulative  principles,  which  at  once  constitute  its  nature, 
and  govern  its  manifestations.  These  three  Ideas  severally  sup- 
pose each  other,  and,  as  inseparable,  are  equally  essential  and 

* [“  Jnlellectuelle  Anschauunff."—Tbis  'ls  doubly  wrong.— 1”,  In  gram- 
matical rigour,  the  word  in  German  ought  to  have  been  “ intellectuule. 
2"  In  philosophical  consistency  the  intuition  ought  not  to  have  been  called 
by  iU  authors  (Fichte  and  Schelling)  inteUectual.  For,  though  this  be,  in 
fact,  absolutely  more  correct,  yet  relatively  it  is  a blunder;  for  the  Intuition, 
as  intended  bv  them,  is  of  their  higher  faculty,  the  Reason  (Vemnnft),  and 
not  of  their  lo'wer,  the  Understanding  or  Intellect  (V erstand).  In  modern 
German  Philosophy,  Vrrstand  is  always  tran.slatcd  by  Intellectux;  and  this 
again  coiTOspollds  to  Noe;. 
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equally  primitive.  They  are  recognised  by  Aristotle  and  by 
Kant,  in  tbeir  several  attempts  to  analyse  intelligence  into  its 
principles ; but  though  the  Categories  of  both  philosophers  com- 
prise all  the  elements  of  thought,  in  neither  list  are  tliesc  elements 
naturally  co-arranged,  or  redueed  to  an  ultimate  simplicity. 

The  first  of  these  Ideas,  elements,  or  laws,  though  fundamen- 
tally one,  our  author  variously  expresses,  by  the  terms  tinitt/, 
identity,  substance,  absolute  cause,  the  infinite,  pure  thought,  &c. ; 
(we  would  briefly  call  it  the  Uncomlit lotted.) — The  second,  ho 
denominates  plurality,  difference,  pheenomenon,  relative  cause, 
the  finite,  determined  thought,  &c. ; (we  would  style  it  the  Con- 
ditioned.)— These  two  elements  arc  relative  and  correlative.  The 
first,  though  absolute,  is  not  conceived  as  existing  absolutely  in 
itself ; it  is  conceived  as  an  absolute  cause,  as  a cause  which  can- 
not but  pass  into  operation ; in  other  words,  the  first  element 
must  manifest  itself  in  the  second.  The  first  two  Ideas  arc  thus 
connected  together  as  cause  and  effect ; each  is  only  realised 
through  the  other  ; and  this  their  connection,  or  correlation,  is  the 
third  integrant  element  of  intelligence. 

Reason,  or  intelligence,  in  which  these  Ideas  appear,  and  which, 
in  fact,  they  make  up,  is  not  individual,  is  not  ours,  is  not  even 
human  ; it  is  absolute,  it  is  divine.  What  is  personal  to  us,  is  our 
free  and  voluntary  activity;  what  is  not  free  and  not  voluntary, 
is  adventitious  to  man,  and  does  not  constitute  an  integrant  part 
of  his  individuality.  Intelligence  is  conversant  with  truth  ; truth, 
as  necessary  and  universal,  is  not  the  creature  of  my  volition ; 
and  reason,  which,  as  the  subject  of  truth,  is  also  universiil  and 
necessary,  is  consequently  impersonal.  We  sec,  therefore,  by  a 
light  which  is  not  ours,  and  reason  is  a revelation  of  God  in  man. 
The  Ideas  of  which  we  are  conscious,  belong  not  to  us,  but  to  .ab- 
solute intelligence.  They  constitute,  in  truth,  the  very  mode  and 
manner  of  its  existence.  For  consciousness  is  only  possible  under 
plurality  and  difference,  and  intelligence  is  only  possible  through 
consciousness. 

The  divine  nature  is  essentially  comprehensible.  For  the  three 
Ideas  constitute  the  nature  of  the  Deity ; and  the  very  nature 
of  ideas  is  to  be  conceived.  God,  in  fact,  exists  to  us,  only  in  so 
far  as  he  is  known ; and  the  degree  of  our  knowledge  must 
always  determine  the  measure  of  our  faith.  The  relation  of  God 
to  the  universe  is  therefore  m.anifest,  and  the  creation  Ciusily  un- 
derstood. To  create,  is  not  to  m,akc  something  out  of  nothing, 
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for  this  is  contradictory,  but  to  originate  from  self.  We  create 
so  often  as  we  exert  our  free  causality,  and  something  is  created 
by  us,  when  something  begins  to  be  by  virtue  of  the  free  cau- 
sality which  belongs  to  us.  To  create  is,  therefore,  to  cause,  not 
with  nothing,  but  with  the  very  essence  of  our  being, — with  our 
force,  our  will,  our  personality.  The  divine  creation  is  of  the 
same  character.  God,  as  he  is  a cause,  is  able  to  create ; as  ho 
is  an  absolute  cause,  he  cannot  but  create.  In  creating  the  uni- 
verse, ho  does  not  draw  it  from  nothing  ; he  draws  it  from  him- 
self. The  creation  of  the  universe  is  thus  necessary ; it  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  Deity,  but  not  the  Deity  absolutely  in  him- 
self ; it  is  God  passing  into  activity,  but  not  exhausted  in  the  act. 

The  universe  created,  the  principles  which  determined  the 
creation  are  found  still  to  govern  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind. 

Two  Ideas  and  their  Connection  explain  the  intelligence  of  God; 
two  laws  in  their  counterpoise  and  correlation  explain  the  material 
universe.  The  law  of  Expansion  is  the  movement  of  unity  to 
variety  ; the  law  of  Attraction  is  the  return  of  variety  to  unity. 

In  tho  world  of  mind  the  same  analogy  is  apparent.  The 
study  of  consciousness  is  psychology.  Man  is  the  microcosm  of 
existence ; consciousness,  within  a narrow  focus,  concentrates  a 
knowledge  of  tho  universe  and  of  God ; psychology  is  thus  the 
abstract  of  all  science,  human  and  divine.  As  in  the  external 
world,  all  phsenomena  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  great  laws  of 
Action  and  Reaction ; so,  in  the  internal,  all  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness may  be  reduced  to  one  fundamental  fact,  comprising  in  like 
manner  two  principles  and  their  correlation ; and  these  jirinciples 
are  again  the  One  or  tho  Infinite, — the  Many  or  the  Finite, — and 
the  Connection  of  the  infinite  and  finite. 

In  every  act  of  consciousness  we  distinguish  a Seif  or  Eyo,  and 
something  different  from  self,  a Non-ego ; each  limited  and  modi- 
fied by  tho  other.  These,  together,  constitute  the  finite  element. 
But  at  tho  same  instant  when  wo  arc  conscious  of  these  existences, 
plural,  relative,  and  contingent,  we  are  conscious  likewise  of  a 
superior  unity  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  by  which  they 
ai’e  explained ; — a unity  absolute  as  they  are  conditioned,  sub- 
stantive as  they  arc  phajnomenal,  and  an  infinite  cause  as  they 
are  finite  causes.  This  unity  is  God.  The  fact  of  consciousness 
is  thus  a complex  phaenomenon,  comprehending  three  several 
terms : 1°,  The  idea  of  the  Ego  and  Non-ego  as  Finite ; 2°,  Tho 
idea  of  something  else  as  Infinite  ; and,  3",  The  idea  of  the  Rela- 
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tion  of  the  finite  element  to  the  infinite.  These  elements  are 
revealed  in  themselves  and  in  their  mutual  connexion,  in  every 
act  of  primitive  or  Spontaneous  consciousness.  They  can  also  be 
reviewed  by  lleflection  in  a voluntary  act ; but  here  reflection 
distinguishes,  it  docs  not  create.  The  three  Ideas,  the  three 
Categories  of  intelligence,  are  given  in  the  original  act  of  instinc- 
tive apperception,  obscurely,  indeed,  and  without  contrast.  Re- 
flection analyses  and  discriminates  the  elements  of  this  primary 
synthesis ; and  as  Will  is  the  condition  of  reflection,  and  will  at 
tlie  same  time  is  personal,  the  Categories,  as  obtained  through 
Reflection,  have  consequently  the  ajipcarance  of  being  also  per- 
sonal and  subjective.  It  was  this  personality  of  Reflection  that 
misled  Kant : caused  him  to  overlook  or  misinterpret  the  fact  of 
spontaneous  consciousness ; to  individualise  intelligence ; and  to 
collect  under  this  personal  reason  all  that  is  conceived  by  us  a.s 
necessary  and  universal.  But  as,  in  the  spontaneous  intuition  of 
reason,  there  is  nothing  voluntary,  and  consequently  nothing  per- 
sonal ; and  as  the  truths  which  intelligence  here  discovers,  come 
not  from  ourselves ; we  are  entitled,  up  to  a certain  point,  to  im- 
pose these  truths  on  others  as  revelations  from  on  high  : while, 
on  the  contrary,  reflection  being  wholly  personal,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  impose  on  others,  what  is  the  fruit  of  our  individual 
operations.  Spontaneity  is  the  principle  of  religion ; Reflection 
of  philosophy.  Men  agree  in  spontaneity  ; they  differ  in  reflec- 
tion. The  former  is  necessarily  veracious  ; the  latter  is  naturally 
delusive. 

The  condition  of  Reflection  is  separation  : it  illustrates  by  dis- 
tinguishing ; it  considers  the  different  elements  apart,  and  while 
it  contemplates  one,  it  necessarily  throws  the  others  out  of  view. 
Hence,  not  only  the  possibility,  but  the  necessity,  of  error.  The 
primitive  unity,  supposing  no  distinction,  admits  of  no  error ; 
reflection  in  discriminating  the  elements  of  thought,  and  in  con- 
sidering one  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  occasions  error,  and  a 
variety  in  error.  He  who  exclusively  contemplates  the  element 
of  the  Infinite,  despises  him  who  is  occupied  with  the  idea  of  the 
Finite ; and  vice  verm.  It  is  the  wayward  development  of  the 
various  elements  of  intelligence,  which  determines  the  imperfec- 
tions and  varieties  of  individual  character.  Men  under  this  partial 
and  exclusive  development,  are  but  fragments  of  that  humanity 
which  ci\n  only  be  fully  realised  in  the  harmonious  evolution  of 
all  its  princi])les.  What  Reflection  is  to  the  individual,  History 
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is  to  tho  iiuinan  race.  The  difference  of  an  epoch  consists  exclu- 
sively in  the  partial  development  of  some  one  element  of  intelli- 
gence in  a prominent  portion  of  mankind ; and  as  there  are  only 
three  such  elements,  so  there  arc  only  three  grand  epochs  in  the 
history  of  man. 

A knowledge  of  tho  elements  of  reason,  of  their  relations  and 
of  their  laws,  constitutes  not  merely  Philosophy,  but  is  the  con- 
dition of  a History  of  Philosophy.  The  history  of  human  reason, 
or  the  history  of  philosophy,  must  be  rational  and  philosophic. 
It  must  bo  philosophy  itself,  with  all  its  elements,  in  all  their 
relations,  and  under  all  their  laws,  represented  in  striking  cha- 
racters by  the  hands  of  time  and  of  history,  in  tho  manifested 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  The  discovery  and  enumeration  of 
all  the  elements  of  intelligence  enable  us  to  survey  the  progress 
of  speculation  from  tho  loftiest  vantage  ground ; it  reveals  to  us 
the  laws  by  which  the  development  of  reflection  or  philosophy  is 
determined ; and  it  supplies  us  with  a canon  by  which  the  ap- 
proximation of  tho  different  systems  to  tho  truth  may  be  finally 
ascertained.  And  what  are  the  results  ? Sensualism,  Idealism, 
Scepticism,  Mysticism,  are  all  partial  and  exclusive  views  of  the 
elements  of  intelligence.  But  each  is  false  only  as  it  is  incomplete. 
They  are  all  true  in  what  they  affirm  ; all  erroneous  in  what  they 
deny.  Though  hitherto  opposed,  they  are,  consequently,  not 
incapable  of  coalition  ; and,  in  fact,  can  only  obtain  their  con- 
summation in  a powerful  Eclecticism, — a system  which  shall  com- 
prehend them  all.  This  Eclecticism  is  realised  in  the  doctrine 
previously  developed ; and  the  possibility  of  such  a catholic,  such 
a perennial,  philosophy  was  first  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  M. 
Cousin,  made  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1817, — “that  conscious- 
ness contained  many  more  phasnomena  than  had  previously  been 
suspected.” — Such  is  a summary  of  M.  Cousin’s  system. 

The  present  course  is  at  once  an  exposition  of  these  princii>les, 
as  a true  theory  of  philosophy,  and  an  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  wliich  this  theory  is  to  bo  applied,  as  a rule  of  criticism  in  the 
history  of  philosophical  opinion.  As  the  justice  of  the  application 
must  be  always  subordinate  to  the  truth  of  the  principle,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  a consideration  of  M.  Cousin’s 
system,  viewed  absolutely  in  itself.  This,  indeed,  we  are  afraid 
will  prove  comparatively  irksome;  and,  therefore,  solicit  indul- 
gence, not  only  for  the  unpopular  nature  of  the  di.scussion,  but 
for  the  employment  of  language  which,  from  the  toLil  neglect  of 
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these  speculations  in  Britain,  will  necessarily  appear  abstruse — 
not  merely  to  the  genci’al  reader. 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  M.  Cousin  is 
involved  in  the  proposition, — that  the  Unconditioned,  the  Abso- 
ItUe,  the  Infinite,  ig  immediately  known  in  conseiomnegg,  and  thig 
by  difference,  plurality,  and  relation.  The  unconditioned,  as  an 
original  element  of  knowledge,  is  the  generative  principle  of  his 
system,  but  common  to  him  with  others ; whereas  the  mode  in 
which  the  possibility  of  this  knowledge  is  explained,  affords  its 
discriminating  peculiarity.  The  other  positions  of  his  theory,  as 
deduced  from  this  assumption,  may  indeed  be  disjiutcd,  even  if 
the  antecedent  be  allowed ; but  this  assumption  disproved,  every 
consequent  in  his  theory  is  therewith  annihilated.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  Absolute  as  a constitutive  principle  of  intelligence,  our 
author  regards  as  at  once  the  condition  and  the  end  of  philosophy  ; 
and  it  is  on  the  discovery  of  this  principle  in  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, that  he  vindicates  to  himself  the  glory  of  being  the  founder 
of  the  new  eclectic,  or  the  one  catholic,  philosophy.  The  determi- 
nation of  this  cardiniil  point  will  thus  briefly  satisfy  us  touching 
the  claim  and  char.actcr  of  the  system.  To  explain  the  nature  of 
the  problem  itself,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  solution  projiounded 
by  M.  Cousin,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  a statement  of  the 
opinions  which  may  be  entertained  regarding  the  Unconditioned, 
(Absolute  and  Infinite),  as  an  immediate  object  of  knowledge  and 
of  thought. 

These  opinions  may  be  reduced  to  four. — 1°,  The  Uncon- 
ditioned is  incognisable  and  inconceivable;  its  notion  being  only 
negative  of  the  Conditioned,  which  last  can  alone  be  positively 
known  or  conceived. — 2°,  It  is  not  an  object  of  knowledge ; but 
its  notion,  as  a regulative  principle  of  the  mind  itself,  is  more 
than  a mere  negation  of  the  Conditioned. — 3°,  It  is  cognisable, 
but  not  conceivable  ; it  can  bo  known  by  a sinking  back  into 
identity  with  the  Infinito-Absolutc,  but  it  is  incomprehensible  by 
consciousness  and  reflection,  which  arc  only  of  the  relative  and 
the  different. — 4”,  It  is  cognisable  and  conceivable  by  conscious- 
ness and  reflection,  under  relation,  difference,  and  plurality. 

The  first  of  these  opinions  wo  regard  as  true  ; the  second  is 
held  by  Kant ; the  third  by  Schelling  ; • and  the  last  by  our  author. 


* [Blit  not  alone  bj  Scliclling.  For  of  previous  pliilo-sopliers,  several 
lield  snbstanlially  the  same  doctrine.  Thus  I’lotiiiu.s ; — 'E»n  ii  ri  in 
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1.  In  OUR  opinion,  tiie  miiul  can  conceive,  and  consequently  can 
know,  only  the  limited,  and  the  conditiotuilly  limited.  The  uncon- 
ditionally  unlimited,  or  the  Infinite,  the  unconditionally  limited, 
or  the  Absolute,  cannot  positively  be  construed  to  the  mind ; they 
can  be  conceived,  only  by  a thinking  away  from,  or  abstraction 
of,  those  very  conditions  under  which  tliought  itself  is  realised ; 
consequently,  the  notion  of  the  Unconditioned  is  only  negative, — 
negative  of  the  conceivable  itself.  For  example : On  the  one  hand 
we  can  positively  conceive,  neither  an  absolute  whole,  that  is,  a 
whole  so  great,  that  wo  cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a relative  part  of 
a still  greater  whole ; nor  an  absolute  part,  that  is,  a part  so  small 
that  we  cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a relative  whole,  divisible  into 
smaller  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  positively  repre- 
sent, or  realise,  or  construe  to  the  mind  (.as  hero  Understanding 
and  Imagination  coincide*),  an  intinitc  whole,  for  this  could  only 
be  done  by  the  Infinite  synthesis  in  thought  of  finite  wholes,  which 
would  itself  require  an  infinite  time  for  its  accomplishment ; nor, 
for  the  same  reason,  can  we  follow  out  in  thought  an  infinite  divi- 
sibility of  parts.  The  result  is  the  same,  whether  we  apply  the 
process  to  limitation  in  space,  in  time,  or  in  degree.  The  uncon- 
ditional negation,  and  the  unconditional  afiirmation  of  limitation ; 
in  other  words,  the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute,  properly  so  called,^ 
are  thus  equally  inconceivable  to  us. 


Sc  Tcl  ip.  Mice  /ei,  e,vp  ^tnts,  to  H op,  o tc  vot/f*  dio  xcei 

Tcc  oyree.  Keel  ij  too  opto^  ipt^yjx  xeeJ  o povf  6 roiovTOf*  xcei  xi  oCtx  poisons,  to 
tiios,  xcei  PI  fooolpTi  Tou  opto;,  xcei  ipif/fix-  x.  t.  X.  (Elin.  V.  I.  ix.  C.  8.)] 

* [The  Understanding,  thought  proper,  notion,  concept,  &c,,  may  coincide 
or  not  with  Imagination,  representation  proper,  image,  itc.  The  two  facul- 
ties do  not  coincide  in  a general  notion ; for  we  cannot  represent  Man  or 
Horse  in  an  actual  image  without  individualising  the  universal ; and  thus 
contradiction  emerges.  But  in  the  individual,  say,  Socrates  or  Bucephalus, 
they  do  coincide ; for  I sec  no  valid  ground  why  we  should  not  t/iini,  in  the 
strict  8cn.se  of  the  rvord,  or  conceive  the  individuals  which  we  rejwesent.  In 
like  manner  there  is  no  mutual  coutradiction  between  the  image  and  the 
concept  of  the  Infinite  or  Absolute,  if  these  be  otherwise  possible ; for  there 
is  not  neces-sarily  involved  the  incompatibility  of  the  one  act  of  cognition 
with  the  other.] 

t It  is  right  to  observe,  that  though  wc  arc  of  opinion  that  the  terms, 
Infinite  atid  Ahsobite,  and  Uncomtitioned,  ought  not  to  be  confounded,  and 
awurately  distinguish  them  in  the  statement  of  our  own  view ; yet,  in 
speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  those  by  w hom  they  arc  indilfercntly  employed, 
we  have  not  thought  it  neces,sary,  or  rather  we  have  found  it  impossible,  to 
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As  the  conditionally  limited  (which  wc  may  briefly  call  the 
Conditioned)  is  thus  the  only  possible  object  of  knowledge  and  of 
])ositive  thought, — thought  necessarily  supposes  condition.  To 
think  is  to  condition;  and  conditional  limitation  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  possibility  of  thought.  I'or,  as  the  greyhound  cannot 
outstrip  his  shadow,  nor  (by  a more  appropriate  simile)  the  eagle 
outsoar  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  floats,  and  by  which  alone  he 
is  supported;  so  the  mind  cannot  transcend  that  sphere  of  limita- 
tion, within  and  through  which  exclusively  the  possibility  of  thought 
is  realised.  Thought  is  only  of  the  conditioned ; because,  as  we 
have  said,  to  think  is  simply  to  condition.  The  Absolute  is  con- 
ceived merely  by  a negation  of  conceivability ; and  all  that  we 
know,  is  only  known  as 

“ won  from  the  void  and  formless  Infinite." 

How,  indeed,  it  could  ever  be  doubted  that  thought  is  only  of  the 
Conditioned,  may  well  be  deemed  a matter  of  the  profbundest 
admiration.  Thought  cannot  transcend  consciousness;  conscious- 
ness is  only  possible  under  the  antithesis  of  a subject  and  object 
of  thought,  known  only  in  correlation,  and  mutually  limiting  each 
other;  while,  independently  of  this,  all  that  we  know  cither  of 
subject  or  object,  either  of  mind  or  matter,  is  only  a knowledge 
in  each  of  the  particular,  of  the  plural,  of  the  dilTerent,  of  the 
modifled,  of  the  phaenomcnal.  We  admit  that  the  consequence  of 


adhere  to  the  distinction.  The  Unconditioned  in  our  use  of  language  denotes 
the  genus  of  which  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  are  the  species. 

[The  term  Absolute  is  of  a twofold  (if  not  threefold)  ambiguity,  correspond- 
ing to  the  double  (or  treble)  signification  of  the  word  in  Latin. 

1.  Ahsolulum  means  what  is  freed  or  loosed;  in  which  sense  the  Absolute 
will  be  what  is  aloof  from  relation,  comparison,  limitation,  condition,  depen- 
dence, &c.,  and  thus  is  tantamount  to  to  olxoXvroe  of  the  lower  Greeks.  In 
this  meaning  the  Ab.solute  is  not  opposed  to  the  Infinite. 

2.  Absolutum  means  finished^  jierfrcted^  completed;  in  which  sen.se  the 
Absolute  will  be  wh.it  is  ont  of  relation,  &c.,  as  finished,  perfect,  complete, 
total,  and  thus  corresponds  to  to  oXo»  and  to  Tixwo*  of  Aristotle.  In  this 
acceptation, — and  it  is  that  in  whicli  for  myself  I exclusively  use  it, — the 
Absolute  is  diametricaily  opposed  to.  Is  contradictor}-  of,  the  Infinite. 

Besides  these  two  meanings,  there  is  to  be  noticed  the  use  of  the  word, 
for  the  most  part  in  its  adverbial  form ; — absolutely  {absolutl  ) in  the  sense  of 
simply,  simpliciter,  ix'Ka;),  that  is,  considered  in  and  for  itself — considered 
not  in  relation.  This  holds  a similar  analogy  to  the  two  former  meanings  of 
Absolute,  which  the  Indefinite  (to  »dj/oro»)  docs  to  the  Infinite  (to 
It  is  subjective  as  they  arc  objective  ; it  is  in  our  thought  as  they  are  in  their 
own  existence.  This  application  is  to  be  discounted,  as  here  irrelevant.] 
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this  doctrine  is, — that  philosopliy,  if  viewed  as  more  than  a science 
of  the  Conditioned,  is  impossible.  Departing  from  the  particular, 
we  admit,  that  wo  can  never,  in  our  highest  generalisations,  rise 
above  the  Finite ; that  our  knowledge,  whether  of  mind  or  matter, 
can  be  nothing  more  than  a knowledge  of  the  relative  manifesta- 
tions of  an  existence,  which  in  itself  it  is  our  highest  wisdom  to 
recognise  as  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy.  This  is  what  in 
the  language  of  St  Austin, — “ Vognoacendo  ignoratur,  et  ignorando 
cognoscitur.” 

The  Conditioned  is  the  mean  between  two  extremes, — two  incon- 
ditionates,  exclusive  of  each  other,  neither  of  which  can  be  con- 
ceived as  possible,  but  of  which,  on  the  principles  of  contradiction 
and  excluded  middle,  one  mutt  be  admitted  as  necessary.  On  this 
opinion,  therefore,  our  faculties  are  shown  to  be  weak,  but  not 
deceitful.  The  mind  is  not  represented  as  conceiving  two  proposi- 
tions subversive  of  each  other,  as  equally  po.ssible;  but  only,  as 
unable  to  understand  as  possible,  either  of  two  extremes;  one  of 
which,  however,  on  the  ground  of  their  mutual  repugnance,  it  is 
compelled  to  recognise  as  true.  AVe  are  thus  taught  the  salutary 
lesson,  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted  into 
the  measure  of  existence;  and  are  warned  from  recognising  the 
domain  of  our  knowledge  as  necessarily  co-extensive  with  the 
horizon  of  our  faith.  And  by  a wonderful  revelation,  we  arc  thus, 
in  the  very  consciousness  of  our  inability  to  conceive  aught  above 
the  relative  and  finite,  inspired  with  a belief  in  the  existence  of 
something  unconditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  reprehensible 
reality.* 

2.  The  second  opinion,  that  of  Kant,  is  fundamentally  the  same 
as  the  preceding.  Metaphysic,  strictly  so  denominated,  the  phi- 
losophy of  E.xistence,  is  virtually  the  doctrine  of  the  Unconditioned. 
From  Xenophanes  to  Leibnitz,  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  the  Un- 
conditioned, formed  the  highest  principle  of  speculation ; but  from 

• [Tnic,  therefore,  arc  the  declarations  of  a pious  philosophy : — “ A God 
understood  would  be  no  God  at  all;" — “To  think  that  God  is,  as  we  can 
think  him  to  be,  is  blasphemy.” — Tlie  Divinity,  in  a certain  sense,  is 
revealed;  in  a certain  sense  is  concealed:  He  is  at  once  known  and  unknown. 
But  the  last  and  highest  consecration  of  all  true  religion,  must  be  an  altar 
— ’Ay»i«Tsi  — “ To  the  unknoicn  and  unknowable  God."  In  this  consum- 

mation, nature  and  revelation,  paganism  and  Christianity,  are  at  one:  and 
from  cither  source  the  testimouics  are  so  numerous  that  I must  refrain 
from  quoting  any. — Am  I wrong  in  thinking,  that  M.  Cousin  would  not 
repudiate  this  doctrine?] 
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the  dawn  of  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Klca  until  the  rise  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  origin  of  this  notion  (or  notions)  as  a psychological 
pluenoinenon.  Before  Kant,  philosophy  was  rather  a deduction 
from  principles,  than  an  incjuiry  concerning  principles  themselves. 
At  the  head  of  every  system  a cognition  figured,  which  the  phi- 
losopher assumed  in  conformity  to  his  views;  but  it  was  rarely 
considered  necc.ssary,  and  more  rarely  attempted,  to  ascertain  the 
genesis,  and  determine  the  domain,  of  this  notion  or  judgment, 
previous  to  application.  In  his  first  Cntique,  Kant  undertakes  a 
regular  survey  of  consciousness.  He  jirofesses  to  analyse  the 
conditions  of  human  knowledge, — to  mete  out  its  limits,  — to 
indicate  its  point  of  departure, — .and  to  determine  its  possibility. 
That  Kant  accomplished  much,  it  would  be  prejudice  to  deny; 
nor  is  his  service  to  philosophy  the  less,  that  liis  success  has  been 
more  decided  in  the  subversion  of  error  than  in  the  establishment 
of  truth.  The  result  of  his  examination  was  the  abolition  of  the 
metaphysical  sciences, — of  Rational  Psychology,  Ontology,  Specu- 
lative Theology,  &c.,  as  founded  on  mere  petitiones  principiorum. 
Existence  is  revealed  to  us  only  under  specific  modifications;  and 
these  arc  known  only  under  the  conditions  of  our  faculties  of 
knowledge.  “ Things  in  themselves,”  Matter,  Mind,  God, — all, 
in  short,  that  is  not  finite,  relative,  and  phaenomenal,  as  bearing 
no  analogy  to  our  faculties,  is  beyond  the  verge  of  our  knowledge. 
Philosophy  was  thus  restricted  to  the  observation  and  analysis  of 
the  pbrnnomena  of  consciousness;  and  what  is  not  explicitly  or 
implicitly  given  in  a fact  of  consciousness,  is  condemned,  as  tran- 
scending the  sphere  of  a legitimate  speculation.  A knowledge  of 
the  Unconditioned  is  declared  impossible;  either  immediately,  as 
an  intuition,  or  mediately,  as  an  inference.  A demonstration  of 
the  Absolute  from  the  Relative  is  logically  absurd;  as  in  such  a 
syllogism  we  must  collect  in  the  conclusion  what  is  not  distributed 
in  the  premises:  And  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  Uncondi- 
tioned is  equally  impossible. — But  here  we  think  Kant’s  reasoning 
complicated,  and  his  reduction  incomplete.  ■ Wo  must  explain 
ourselves. 

While  we  regard  as  conclusive,  Kant’s  analysis  of  Time  and 
Space  into  formal  necessities  of  thought,  (without  however  admit- 
ting, that  thej’  have  no  external  or  objective  reality;)  we  cannot 
help  viewing  his  deduction  of  the  ” Categories  of  Understanding,” 
and  of  the  “ Ide.as  of  sj)eculative  Reason,”  as  the  work  of  a great 
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but  perverse  ingenuity.  The  Categories  of  Understiuiding  arc 
merely  subordinate  forms  of  the  Conditioned.  Wliy  not,  there- 
fore, generalise  the  Conditioned— Exi«ten<'e  conditioned,  ns  the 
supreme  category,  or  categories,  of  thought? — and  if  it  were 
ncccss.ary  to  .analyse  this  form  into  its  subaltern  applications, 
why  not  <lcvelope  these  immediately  out  of  the  generic  principle, 
instead  of  preposterously,  and  by  a forced  and  partial  analogy, 
deducing  the  laws  of  the  understanding  from  a questionable  divi- 
sion of  logical  propositions?  Why  distinguish  Hea.son  (Vemtinji) 
from  Undcr-standing  ( Verstand),  simply  on  the  ground  that  the 
former  is  conversjint  .about,  or  rather  tends  tow.ards,  the  Uncon- 
ditioned; when  it  is  sufficiently  .apparent,  that  the  Unconditioned 
is  conceived  only  as  the  negation  of  the  Conditioned,  and  also 
that  the  conception  of  contradictories  is  one?  In  the  Kantian 
j)hilosophy  both  faculties  perform  the  s.ame  function,  Imth  seek 
the  one  in  the  many ; — the  Idea  {Idee)  is  only  the  Concept  {Begriff) 
sublimated  into  the  inconceivable;  lle.ason  only  the  Understanding 
which  h.aa  “ overleaped  itself.”  Kant  h.as  clearly  shown,  that  the 
Idea  of  the  Unconditioned  can  have  no  objective  reality, — th.at  it 
conveys  no  knowledge, — and  that  it  involves  the  most  insoluble 
contradictions.  Hut  he  ought  to  h.avc  shown,  that  the  Uncondi- 
tioned had  no  objective  application,  because  it  had,  in  fact,  no 
subjective  .affirmation;  th.at  it  .afforded  no  real  knowledge,  because 
it  contained  nothing  even  conceiv.able;  and  that  it  is  self-contr.a- 
dictory,  bec.ause  it  is  not  a notion,  either  simple  or  ])ositivc,  but 
onlj’  a fiisciculus  of  negations — negations  of  the  Conditioned  in  its 
opposite  c.xtrcmcs,  and  bound  together  merely  by  the  aid  of 
language  and  their  common  character  of  incomprehensibility. 
(The  Unconditioned  is  merely  a common  name  for  what  tran- 
scends the  laws  of  thought — for  the  formally  illegitimate.)  And 
while  he  appropriated  Re.ason  as  a specific  faculty  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  these  negations,  hypostatised  as  positive,  under  the 
I’latonic  name  of  Ideas;  so  also,  as  a pendant  to  his  deduction  of 
the  f'ategories  of  Understanding  from  a logical  division  of  proposi- 
tions, he  deduced  the  classification  and  number  of  these  Ideas  of 
Re.ason  from  a logical  division  of  syllogisms. — Kant  thus  stands 
intermediate  between  those  who  view  the  notion  of  the  Absolute 
as  the  instinctive  affirmation  of  an  encentric  intuition,  and  those 
who  regard  it  as  the  factitious  negative  of  an  eccentric  genc- 
rali.s.ation. 

Were  we  to  adopt  from  the  Critical  Philosophy  the  purpose  of 
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analysing  thought  into  its  fumlaniontal  renditions,  and  were  we 
to  carry  the  reduction  of  Kant  to  what  we  think  its  ultimate  sim- 
plicity ; we  would  discriminate  thought  into  positive  and  negative, 
according  as  it  is  conversant  about  the  Conditioned  or  the  Uncon- 
ditioned. This,  however,  would  constitute  a logical,  not  a jisycho- 
logical  distinction  ; as  positive  and  negative  in  thought  are  known 
at  once,  and  by  the  s;ime  intellectual  act.  Kant’s  twelve  Cate- 
gories of  the  Understanding  would  ho  thus  included  under  the 
former  ; his  three  Ideas  of  Keason  under  the  latter  ; and  thus  the 
contrast  between  Understanding  and  Reason  would  disappear. 
Finally,  rejecting  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  Time  and  Space  to 
the  sphere  of  sense,  we  would  e.\press  under  the  formula  of — The 
Conditioned  in  Time  and  Space — a definition  of  the  conceivable, 
and  an  enumeration  of  the  three  Categories  of  thought.* 

The  imperfection  and  jtartiality  of  Kant’s  analysis  are  betrayed 
in  its  consequences.  His  doctrine  leads  to  absolute  sce])ticism. 
Speculative  reason,  on  Kant’s  own  admission,  is  an  organ  of  mere 
delusion.  The  Idea  of  the  Unconditioned,  about  which  it  is  con- 
versant, is  shown  to  involve  insoluble  contradictions,  and  yet  to 
he  the  legitimate  product  of  intelligence.  Hume  has  well  observed, 
“ that  it  matters  not  whether  we  possess  a false  rea.son,  or  no 
reason  at  all.”  If  “the  light  that  leads  astray,  be  light  from 
heaven,”  what  are  we  to  believe?  If  our  intellectual  nature  be 
perfidious  in  one  revelation,  it  cannot  be  presumed  truthful  in 
any  ; nor  is  it  possible  for  Kant  to  establish  the  existence  of  God, 
Free-will,  and  Immortality,  on  the  supposed  veracity  of  reason, 
in  a practical  relation,  after  having  himself  demonstrated  its  men- 
dacity in  a speculative. 

Kant  had  annihilated  the  older  metaphysic,  but  the  germ  of  a 
more  visionary  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  (Infinito-absolute,)  than 
any  of  those  refuted,  was  contained  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  philo- 
sophy. He  had  slain  the  body,  but  had  not  exorcised  the  spectre, 
of  the  Absolute ; and  this  spectre  has  continued  to  haunt  the 
schools  of  Germany  even  to  the  present  day.  The  philosophers 
were  not  content  to  abandon  their  mctaphysic  ; to  limit  jdiilosophy 
to  an  observation  of  phsenomcna,  and  to  the  generalisation  of 
these  phaonomena  into  laws.  The  theories  of  Bouterweek,  (in  his 
earlier  works,)  of  Bardili,  of  Reinhold,  of  Fichte,  of  Scjielling,  of 


• [Sec  Ai>peii(lix  I.  (A),  for  a more  nuitmvil  view  of  these  Categories  or 
conditions  of  tlioughl.] 
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Hegel,  and  of  sundry  others,  are  just  so  many  endeavours,  of 
greater  or  of  less  ability,  to  fix  the  Absolute  as  a positive  in  know- 
ledge ; but  the  Absolute,  like  the  water  in  the  sieves  of  the 
Danaides,  has  always  hitherto  run  through  as  a negative  into  the 
abyss  of  nothing. 

3.  Of  these  theories,  that  of  Schellino  is  the  only  one  in 
regard  to  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  say  any  thing.  His 
opinion  constitutes  the  third  of  those  enumerated  ; and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a brief  statement  of  its  principal  positions  : — 

While  the  lower  sciences  are  of  the  relative  and  conditioned, 
Philosophy,  as  the  science  of  sciences,  must  be  of  the  Absolute — 
the  Unconditioned.  Is  the  Absolute  then  bej-ond  our  knowledge? 
— philosophy  is  itself  impossible. 

But  how,  it  is  objected,  can  the  Absolute  be  known. ^ — As  un- 
conditioned, identical,  and  one,  it  cannot  be  cognised  under  con- 
ditions, by  ditfcrcncc  and  plurality ; not  therefore,  if  the  subject 
of  knowledge  be  distinguished  from  the  object  of  knowledge.  In 
a knowledge  of  the  Absolute,  existence  and  knowledge  must  be 
identical : the  Absolute  can  only  be  known  ; if  adequately  known; 
and  it  can  only  be  adequately  known,  by  the  Absolute  itself. 
But  is  this  possible  ? Wo  arc  wholly  ignorant  of  e.xistencc  in  itself : 
— the  mind  knows  nothing,  except  in  parts,  by  quality,  and  dif- 
ference, and  relation  ; consciousness  supposes  the  subject  contra- 
distinguished from  the  object  of  thought ; the  abstraction  of  this 
contrast  is  a negation  of  consciousness ; and  the  negation  of  con- 
sciousness is  the  annihilation  of  thought  itself.  The  alternative  is 
therefore  unavoidable  : — cither  finding  the  Absolute,  we  lose  our- 
selves ; or  retaining  self,  and  individual  consciousness,  we  do  not 
reach  the  Absolute. 

All  this  Schelling  frankly  admits.  He  (and  Fichte  also)  ex- 
plicitly admits  that  a knowledge  of  the  Absolute  is  iuqmssible,  in 
personality  and  consciousness  : he  admits  that,  as  the  understand- 
ing knows,  and  can  know,  only  by  consciousnc.ss,  and  conscious- 
ness only  by  difference,  we,  as  conscious  and  understanding,  can 
apprehend,  can  conceive  only  the  Conditioned  ; and  he  admits 
that,  only  if  man  be  himself  the  Infinite,  can  the  Infinite  be  known 
by  him. 

“ Xcc  sentire  Dcum,  nisi  qui  pars  ipse  Dconun  cst ; ” • 

(“  None  can  feel  God,  wlio  shares  not  in  the  Gocihead.") 

• [This  line  is  from  Manilius.  But  as  a statement  of  .Schelling’s  doctrine 
it  is  inadequate;  for  on  hi.s  doctrine  the  deity  can  he  known  only  if  fullv 
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But  Schclling  contends  that  tlierc  is  a capacity  of  knowledge 
above  consciousness,  and  higher  than  the  understanding,  and  that 
this  knowledge  is  competent  to  human  reason,  as  identical  rcith 
the  Absolute  itself.  In  this  act  of  knowledge  (which,  after  I'ichte, 
ho  calls  the  liitelleetual  Intuition*),  there  exists  no  distinction  of 
subject  and  object, — no  contrast  of  knowledge  and  existence  ; all 
iliffercncc  is  lost  in  mere  inditfercncc, — all  plurality  in  siin])ie 
unity.  The  Intuition  itself, — I{e.oson, — and  the  Absolute  are 
i<lontificd.  The  Absolute  exists  only  as  known  by  Reason  ; and 
Reason  knows  only  as  being  itself  the  Absolute. 

This  .act  (act!)  is  necessarily  ineffable  : 

“ The  vision  ami  the  facultj’  divine," 


known,  and  a fall  kn«wlcdj:e  of  deity  is  iK>s.-iible  only  to  tlie  absolute  deity — 
thiit  is,  not  to  a sharer  in  the  Godhead.  Manilius  has  likewise  another  (i)octi- 
cally)  iandablc  line,  of  a siiniiar,  liiough  iess  cxeeittionable,  pnrport. — 

“ Exem|>luiniine  Dei  qnisfiue  est  in  imagine  jjarva;” 

(“  Each  is  himself  a miniature  of  God.”) 

For  we  should  not  recoil  to  the  opi»ositc  extreme  ; and,  though  man  be  not 
identical  with  the  Deity,  still  is  he  “ created  in  the  image  of  God.”  It  is, 
indeed,  only  through  an  analogy  of  the  human  with  the  Divine  uatun;,  that 
we  are  percipient  and  recipient  of  Divinity.  As  St  Prosper  has  it ; — “ Nemo 
po.s.sidet  Deum,  nisi  qni  po.ssidetur  a Di^o.” — So.Sc/ieca; — “ In  untspioquc 
virorum  bonorum  haintat  Dens.” — So  Plotinus: — “ Virtue  tending  to  consum- 
mation, and  irradicated  in  the  sonl  by  moral  wi,sdom,  reveals  a God  ; but  a 
God  destitnte  of  true  virtue  is  an  empty  name.” — .So  Jwobi: — “ From  the 
enjoyment  of  virtue  springs  the  idea  of  a virtuous ; from  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom,  the  idea  of  a free  ; from  tlie  enjoyment  of  life,  the  idea  of  a living; 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine,  the  idea  of  a godlike — and  of  a God.” — 
So  tloethe; — 

“ Waer  nicht  das  Ange  sonnenhaft, 

Wie  koennten  wir  das  Licht  erblicken  ? 

Lebt’  nicht  in  tins  dcs  Gottes  eigne  Kraft, 

AVie  koennte  uns  dtui  Goettliclies  entsuccken  ? ” 

So  Kant  and  many  others.  (Thus  morality  and  religion,  necessity  and 
athei.sm,  ratiomdly  go  together.) — The  I’latoriists  and  Fathers  have  indeed 
finely  and  frecptently  said,  that  “ God  is  tlie  life  of  the  sonl,  as  the  sonl  is  the 
life  of  the  body.” 

“ \ ita  Animie  Dens  est;  ha*c  Corporis,  llac  fugiente, 

.Solvit nr  hoc;  perit  lia'C,  destitnentc  Deo.” 

These  verses,  which  embody,  almost  in  the  same  words,  the  sentiment  of  St 
Austin,  are  iire.served  to  ns  from  an  ancient  iM>et  by  .lohn  of  Salisbury,  and 
they  denote  the  •ouqiarison  of  which  Buchanan  has  made  so  admirable  a use 
in  his  Ca/rini  Kpientium.) 

• [This  expre.ssiou  remounts  however  to  Cmtt.  Sec  what  is  said  of  him 
in  Apjieudix  I.  (li).) 
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to  bo  known,  must  be  experionccd.  It  cannot  be  conceived  by  the 
understanding,  because  beyond  its  spliorc;  it  cannot  be  described, 
because  its  essence  is  identity,  and  all  description  supposes  discri- 
mination. To  those  who  are  unable  to  rise  beyond  a philosophy 
of  reflection,  Schelling  candidly  allows  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Absolute  can  appear  only  a series  of  contradictions;  and  he  has  at 
least  the  negative  merit  of  having  clearly  exposed  the  impo.ssibi- 
lity  of  a philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  as  founded  on  a know- 
ledge by  difference,  if  ho  utterly  fails  in  positively  proving  the 
possibility  of  such  a philosophy,  as  founded  on  a knowledge  in 
identity,  through  an  absorption  into,  and  vision  of,  the  Absolute. 

Out  of  Laputa  or  the  Empire  it  would  be  idle  to  enter  into  an 
articulate  refutation  of  a theory,  which  founds  philosophy  on  the 
annihilation  of  consciousness,  and  on  the  identification  of  the  un- 
conscious philosopher  with  God.  The  Intuition  of  the  Absolute  is 
manifestly  the  work  of  an  arbitrary  abstraction,  and  of  a self- 
delusive  imagination.  To  reach  the  point  of  indifference, — by 
abstraction  we  annihilate  the  object,  and  by  abstraction  we  annihi- 
late the  subject,  of  consciousness.  But  what  remains  ? — Nothing. 
“ Nil  conscimus  nobis.”  We  then  hypostatise  the  zero  ; we  bap- 
tize it  with  the  name  of  Absolute;  and  conceit  ourselves  that  we' 
contemplate  absolute  existence,  when  we  only  speculate  absolute 
privation.*  This  truth  has  been  indeed  virtually  confessed  by  the 
two  most  distinguished  followers  of  Schelling.  Hegel  at  last 
abandons  the  Intuition,  and  regards  “ pure  or  undetermined  exis- 
tence” as  convertible  with  “pure  nothing;”  whilst  Oken,  if  he 
adhere  to  the  Intuition,  intrepidly  identifies  the  Deity  or  Absolute 

• [The  Infinite  iind  Absolute  arc  only  the  nanie.s  of  two  counter  iinliecllli- 
tics  of  tbe  liiiinan  miiul,  tninsnuited  into  properties  of  the  nature  of  things, — of 
two  subjective  negations,  converted  into  objective  aflinnations.  M'e  tire  our- 
selves, eitber  in  adiling  to,  or  in  taking  from.  Some,  more  reasonably,  call  the 
thing  unfinishable — infinite;  others,  less  rationally,  call  it  finished— oiso/utc. 
I5ut  in  both  cases,  the  metastasis  is  in  itself  irrational.  Not,  however,  in  the 
highest  degree  : for  the  subjective  contradictories  were  not  at  first  objectified 
by  the  same  philosophers  ; and  it  is  the  crowning  irrationality  of  the  Iiifinito- 
absolutists,  tliat  they  have  not  merely  accepted  as  objective  what  is  only  sub- 
jective, but  quietly  assumed  as  the  same,  what  arc  not  only  different  but  con- 
flictive,  not  only  conflictive,  but  repugnant.  Seneca  (Ep.  118)  has  given  the 
true  genealogy  of  the  original  fictions;  but  at  his  time  the  amsuminative  union 
of  the  two  had  not  been  attempted.  “ Ubi  animus  aliquid  diu  protulit,  ct 
inagnitudinem  ejits  sequendo  la.ssatus  cst,  i>ifinilum  coepit  vocari.  Eodem 
inodo.  aliipiid  difliculter  secari  cogitavimus,  novissime,  ere.sceute  diflicultate, 
insreabih  inventuin  est."| 
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with  zero.  God,  he  makes  tlie  Nothing,  the  Nothing,  he  makes 
God  ; 

“ And  Nauj'bt  is  cv’rythiiig,  and  ev’rytliing  is  Nauglit.’’* 

Nor  docs  the  negative  chimaora  prove  less  fruitful  than  the  posi- 
tive ; for  Schclling  has  found  it  as  difficult  to  evolve  the  one  into 
the  many,  as  his  disciples  to  deduce  the  universe  and  it-s  contents 
from  the  first  self-affirmation  of  the  “ primordial  Nothing.” 

“ Miri  homines!  Ai/iil  esse  ali(inid  statuantve  negentve  ; 

Qnodf|ue  uegant  statunnt,  quod  statuuntque  negant.” 

To  Schclling,  indeed,  it  has  been  impossible,  without  gratuitous 
and  even  contradictory  assumptions,  to  explain  the  deduction  of 
the  finite  from  the  infinite.  By  no  salto  mortale  has  he  been  able 
to  clear  the  magic  circle  in  which  he  had  enclosed  himself.  Unable 
to  connect  the  unconditioned  and  the  conditioned  by  any  natural 
correlation,  he  has  variously  attempted  to  account  for  the  phaj- 
nomcnon  of  the  universe,  either  by  imposing  a necessity  of  self- 
manifestation  on  the  absolute,  i.  e.  by  conditioning  the  uncon- 
ditioned; or  by  postulating  a fall  of  the  finite  from  the  infinite, 
I.  e.  by  begging  the  very  fact  which  his  hypothesis  professed  its 
exclusive  ability  to  explain. — The  veil  of  Isis  is  thus  still  un- 
withdrawu;f  and  the  question  proposed  by  Orpheus  at  the 

• [From  the  Rejected  Addresses.  Their  ingenious  aiitliors  have  emljodicd 
a jest  in  the  very  words  by  which  Okcii,  in  sober  seriousness,  propounds  the 
first  and  greatest  of  philosophical  truths.  Jacobi  (or  Neeb?)  might  well 
say,  that,  in  reading  this  last  consummation  of  Germau  s|>ecHlation,  he  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  standing  on  his  head  or  his  feet.  The  book  in 
which  Oken  so  ingeniously  deduces  the  All  from  the  Nothing,  h.is,  I sec.  been 
lately  translated  into  English,  and  published  by  the  Ray  Society  (I  think). 
The  statement  of  the  paradox  is,  indeed,  somewhat  softened  in  the  second 
edition,  from  which,  I piestime,  the  version  is  made.  Not  that  Oken  and 
Hegel  are  original  even  in  the  absurdity.  For  as  Varro  right  truly  said : — 
“ Nihil  tarn  absurde  dici  potest,  quod  non  dicatur  ab  aliqiio  philo-sophorum 
so  the  Intuition  of  God  = the  Absolute,  =thc  Nothing,  we  find  asserted  by 
the  lower  Platonists,  by  the  Budhists,  and  by  .lacob  Boehme. — And  yet 
there  is  a sense  in  which  these  psiradoxical  dicta  admit  of  a favourable 
interpretation.] 

t [Isis  a])i)cars  as  the  .^Igypto-Grecian  symbol  of  the  Unconditioned. 

— Tff/« — Oi/otx:  'Iffg/oy, — tov  Smo;.  Plutarch,  Isis et  Osiris.)  In 
the  temple  of  Athenc-Isis,  at  Sais,  on  the  fane  there  stood  this  sublime 
inscription : 

“ I ASI  ALL  THAT  WAS,  AND  IS,  AND  SHALL  HE  ; 

NOB  .MV  VEIL,  HAS  IT  BEEN  WITIIDUAWN  BY  MOBTAL.” 

Ky«  tifes  7TXS  to  ytyo'jo;,  Kxi  oy,  kxi  loo^tyoy,  xxl  Toy  tfioy  TlirZoy  oi/oo)  list 
(tyjjTO;  «T/y,oeAt»d'(.*’)] 
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dawn  of  speculation  will  probably  remain  unanswered  at  its 
setting, — 

rias  fiot  IP  Ti  rx  'Kxm  iprxi^  ku\  x^oi;  i'xflcaTOi' ; ” 

(“  IIow  shall  I think — each,  separate  ami  all,  one?”) 

In  like  manner,  annihilating  consciousness  in  order  to  recon- 
struct it,  Schelling  has  never  yet  been  able  to  connect  the  faculties 
conversant  about  the  conditioned,  with  the  faculty  of  absolute 
knowledge.  One  simple  objection  strikes  us  as  decisive,  although 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  alleged.  “ We  awaken,” 
says  Schelling,  “ from  the  Intellectual  Intuition  as  from  a state  of 
death  ; we  awaken  by  Reflection,  that  is,  through  a compulsory 
return  to  ourselves.”  • We  cannot,  at  the  same  moment,  be  in 
the  intellectual  intuition  and  in  common  consciousness ; we  must 
therefore  be  able  to  connect  them  by  an  act  of  memory — of  recol- 
lection. But  how  can  there  be  a remembrance  of  the  Absolute 
and  its  Intuition  ? As  out  of  time,  and  space,  and  relation,  and 
diff'erence,  it  is  admitted  that  the  Absolute  cannot  be  construed  to 
the  understanding  ? But  as  remembrance  is  only  possible  under 
the  conditions  of  the  understanding,  it  is  consequently  impossible 
to  remember  anything  anterior  to  the  moment  when  wo  awaken 
into  consciousness ; and  the  clairvoyance  of  the  Absolute,  even 
granting  its  reality,  is  thus,  after  the  crisis,  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  We  defy  all  solution  of  this  objection. — But  it  may  be  put 
in  another  form : To  know  the  Absolute  and  to  be  the  Absolute 
are,  e.x  hypothesi,  one  and  the  same.  Therefore,  in  the  Intellec- 
tual Intuition,  the  individual  speculator,  the  conscious  Schelling, 
Steflfens,  Oken  is  annihilated  ; and,  e contra,  the  Intellectual 
Intuition  is  impossible  for  the  philosopher  in  a state  of  personal 
individuality  and  consciousness.  But  it  is  in  this  state  of  per- 
sonality, and  non-intuition  of  the  Absolute,  that  the  philosopher 
writes  ; in  writing  therefore  about  the  Absolute,  he  writes  of  what 
is  to  him  as  zero.  Ilis  system  is  thus  a mere  scheme  of  words. 

4.  What  has  now  been  stated  may  in  some  degree  enable  the 
reader  to  apprehend  the  relations  in  which  our  author  stands, 
both  to  those  who  deny  and  to  those  who  admit  a knowledge  of 
the  Absolute.  If  we  compare  the  philosophy  of  Cousin  with  the 
philosophy  of  Schelling,  we  at  once  perceive  that  the  former  is  a 
disciple,  tliough  by  no  means  a servile  disciple  of  the  latter.  The 
scholar,  though  enamoured  with  his  master’s  system  as  a whole. 


• In  Ficlitc’s  II.  Nictliliainuier’s  Philos.  .Tonni.  vol.  Mi.  p.  214. 
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is  suflicicntly  aware  of  tlio  two  insu|tcrable  difficulties  of  that 
tlieory.  lie  saw,  that  if  he  pitched  the  Absolute  so  high,  it  wa.s 
impossible  to  deduce  from  it  the  relative ; and  he  felt,  ])robably, 
that  the  Intellectual  Intuition — a stumbling-block  to  himself — 
would  bo  arrant  foolishness  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.— 
('ousin  and  iSchelling  agree,  that  as  jihilosojdiy  is  the  science  of 
the  Unconditioned,  the  Unconditioned  must  bo  within  the  compass 
of  science.  They  agree  that  the  Unconditioned  is  known,  and 
immediately  known  ; and  they  agree  that  intelligence,  as  com- 
jictent  to  the  Unconditioned,  is  ini]>ersonal,  intinite,  divine. — But 
while  they  coincide  in  the  fact  of  the  Absolute,  as  known,  they  are 
diametrically  opposed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  attempt  to 
realize  this  knowledge  ; each  regarding,  as  the  climax  of  contra- 
diction, the  manner  in  which  the  other  endeavours  to  bring  human 
reason  and  the  Absolute  into  proportion.  According  to  Schelling, 
Cousin’s  Absolute  is  only  a relative ; according  to  Cousin,  Schel- 
ling’s  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  is  a negation  of  thought  itself. 
Cousin  declares  the  condition  of  all  knowledge  to  bo  plurality  and 
ditfercnce  ; and  Schelling,  that  the  condition,  under  which  alone 
a knowledge  of  the  Absolute  becomes  possible,  is  indifference  and 
unity.  The  one  thus  denies  a notion  of  the  Absolute  to  conscious- 
ness ; whilst  the  other  affirms  that  consciousne.ss  is  implied  in 
every  act  of  intelligence.  Truly,  we  must  view  each  as  triumphant 
over  the  other ; and  the  result  of  this  mutual  neutralisation  is, — 
that  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite,  the  Unconditioned,  of  which  both 
assert  a knowledge,  is  for  us  incognisable.* 

• [“  Quod  genus  hoc  pugn;c,  qua  victor  victus  uterque  ! ” 
i.s  still  further  exhibited  in  the  inutiml  refutation  of  the  two  great  aiwstles 
of  the  Absolute,  in  Germany, — Schelling  and  Hegel.  They  were  early 
friends, — contemporaries  at  the  same  university, —occupiers  of  the  snnu' 
bursal  room,  (eollego  chums,) — Hegel,  somewhat  the  elder  man,  was  .some- 
what the  younger  philosopher, — and  they  wen;  joint  editors  of  the  Journal  in 
which  their  then  common  doctrine  was  at  first  promulgated.  So  far  all  was 
in  unison ; but  now  they  separated,  locally  and  in  opinion.  Doth,  indeed, 
stuck  to  the  Absolute,  but  each  regarded  the  way  iii  which  the  other  pro- 
fessed to  reach  it,  ns  ab.surd.  Hegel  derided  the  Intellectual  Intuition  of 
Schelling,  a.s  a jmetical  play  of  fancy ; .Schelling  derided  the  Dialectic  of 
Hegel,  as  a logical  play  with  words.  Both,  1 conceive,  were  right;  bnt 
neither  fully  right.  If  Schelling’s  Intellectual  Intuition  were  poetical,  it  was 
a poetry  transcending,  in  fact  aliolishing,  human  imagination.  If  Heger.s 
Dialectic  were  logical,  it  was  a logic,  outriq,dng  that  science  ami  the  condi- 
tions of  thought  itself  Hegel’s  whide  philo.sophy  is  indeed  founded  on  luo 
errors ; -dll  a mistake  in  logic,  and  on  a violation, of  logic.  In  his  dream  of 
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In  those  circumstances,  we  might  expect  our  author  to  have 
stated  the  dlihculties  to  which  his  theory  was  exposed  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other  ; and  to  have  endeavoured  to  obviate  the 
objections,  both  of  his  brother  Absolutists,  and  of  those  who  alto- 
gether deny  a philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned.  This  he  has  not 
done.  The  possibility  of  reducing  the  notion  of  the  Absolute  to  a 
negative  conception  is  never  once  contemplated  ; and  if  one  or  two 
allusions  (not  always,  perhaps,  correct)  are  made  to  his  doctrine, 
the  name  of  Schelhng  does  not  occur,  as  we  recollect,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  these  lectures.  Difficulties,  by  which  cither  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Absolute  in  general,  or  his  own  particular  modifica- 
tion of  that  doctrine,  may  be  assailed,  arc,  if  not  avoided,  solved 
only  by  still  greater.  Assertion  is  substituted  for  proof ; facts  of 
consciousness  arc  alleged,  which  consciousness  never  knew ; and 
paradoxes,  that  baffle  argument,  are  promulgated  as  intuitive 
truths,  above  the  necessity  of  confirmation.  With  every  feeling 
of  respect  for  M.  Cousin  as  a man  of  learning  and  genius,  wo 
must  regard  the  grounds  on  which  he  endeavours  to  establish  his 
doctrine  as  assumptive,  inconsequent,  and  erroneous.  In  vindi- 
cating the  truth  of  this  statement,  wo  shall  attempt  to  show  ; — in 
the  first  place,  that  M.  Cousin  is  at  fault  in  all  the  authorities  ho 
quotes  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Absolute,  Infinite,  Uncon- 
ditioned, is  a primitive  notion,  cognisable  by  our  intellect ; in  the 
second,  that  his  argument  to  prove  the  correality  of  his  three  Ideas 
jiroves  directly  the  reverse  ; in  the  third,  that  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  he  allows  intelligence  to  be  possible,  neces- 
sarily exclude  the  possibility  of  a knowledge,  not  to  say  a con- 
ception, of  the  Absolute  ; and  in  the  fourth,  that  the  Absolute,  as 
defined  by  him,  is  only  a relative  and  a conditioned. 


ilisproviuR  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  (l)Otwccn  two  Contradictories),  he 
iuconceiviibly  mistakes  Contraries  for  Contradictories  ; and  in  positing  pure 
or  absolute  existence  a.s  a mental  datum,  immedi.-uc,  intuitive,  and  above 
proof,  (though,  in  tnith,  this  be  palpably  a mere  relative  gained  by  a process  of 
abstraction,)  he  not  only  mistakes  the  fact,  but  violates  the  logical  law  which 
imihibits  us  to  assume  the  principle  which  it  behoves  us  to  prove.  On  these 
two  fundamental  cnors  rests  Hegel’s  Dialectic;  and  Hegel’s  Dialectic  is  the 
ladder  by  which  he  attempts  to  scale  the  Absolute. — The  peculiar  doctrine 
of  these  two  illustrious  thinkers  is  thus  to  me  only  another  manifestation  of 
an  occurrence  of  the  commonest  in  human  speculation  ; it  is  only  a sophism 
of  relative  self-love,  victorious  over  the  absolute  love  of  truth tiuod 
volunt  sai»iunt,  et  nolunt  sapere  qiue  vera  sunt."J 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  M.  Cousin  supposes  tliat  Aristotle  and 
Kant,  in  their  several  categories,  equally  proposed  an  analysis  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  intelligence  ; and  he  also  supposes  that 
each,  like  himself,  recognised  among  those  elements  the  notion  of 
the  Infinite,  Absolute,  Unconditioned.  In  both  these  suppositions 
we  think  him  wronsr. 

It  is  a serious  error  in  a historian  of  philosophy  to  imagine 
that,  in  his  scheme  of  Categories,  Aristotle  proposed,  like  Kant, 
“ an  analysis  of  the  elements  of  human  reason.”  It  is  just,  how- 
ever, to  mention,  that  in  this  mistake  M.  Cousin  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  Kant  himself.  I3ut  the  ends  proposed  by  the  two  phi- 
losophers were  dilFerent,  even  opposed.  In  their  several  tables : 
— Aristotle  attempted  a synthesis  of  things  in  their  multiplicity, — 
a classification  of  objects  real,  but  in  relation  to  thought; — Kant, 
an  analysis  of  mind  in  its  unity, — a dissection  of  thought,  pure, 
but  in  relation  to  its  objects.  The  Predicaments  of  Aristotle  are 
thus  objective,  of  things  as  understood ; those  of  Kant  subjective, 
of  the  mind  as  undcrsbinding.  The  former  are  results  a poste- 
riori—the  creations  of  abstraction  and  generalisation  ; the  latter, 
anticipations  a priori — the  conditions  of  those  acts  themselves. 
It  is  true,  that  as  the  one  scheme  exhibits  the  u!iity  of  thought 
diverging  into  plurality,  in  appliance  to  its  objects,  and  the  other, 
exhibits  the  multiplicity  of  these  objects  converging  towards  unity 
by  a collective  determination  of  the  mind  ; while,  at  the  same  time, 
language  usually  confounds  the  subjective  and  objective  under  a 
common  term ; — it  is  certainly  true,  that  some  elements  in  the 
one  table  coincide  in  name  with  some  elements  in  the  other. 
This  coincideneo  is,  however,  only  equivocal.  In  rc.ality,  the 
whole  Kantian  Categories  would  be  generally  excluded  from  tho.se 
of  Aristotle,  as  entia  rationis,  as  notioms  seenndm — in  short,  as 
determinations  of  thought,  and  not  genera  of  real  things ; while 
the  scvcr.al  elements  would  bo  also  specially  excluded,  as  partial, 
privative,  transcendent,  &c.  But  if  it  would  be  unjust  to  criticise 
the  Categories  of  Kant  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  the  Aristotelic 
canons,  wh.at  must  we  think  of  Kant,  who,  after  magnifying  the 
idea  of  investigating  the  forms  of  pure  intellect  as  worthy  of  the 
mighty  genius  of  the  Stagiritc,  proceeds,  on  this  false  hypothesis, 
to  blame  the  execution  as  a kind  of  patch  work,  as  incomplete,  as 
confounding  derivative  with  sinqilc  notions;  nay,  even  on  the  nar- 
row principles  of  his  own  Critique,  ;us  mixing  the  forms  of  pure 
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Sense  with  the  forms  of  pure  Understanding?* * * § — If  M.  Cousin  also 
wore  correct  in  liis  supposition,  that  Aristotle  and  his  followers 
had  viewed  his  Categories  as  an  analysis  of  the  fundamental  forms 
of  thought,  he  would  find  his  own  reduction  of  the  elements  of 
reason  to  a double  principle  anticipated  in  the  .scholastic  division 
of  existence  into  eim  per  se  and  em  per  accidens. 

Nor  is  our  autlior  correct  in  thinking  that  the  Categories  of 
Aristotle  and  Kant  are  complete,  inasmuch  as  thej'  are  co-exten- 
sive  with  his  own. — As  to  the  former,  if  the  Infinite  were  not 
excluded,  on  what  would  rest  the  scholastic  distinction  of  ens  catc- 
goricum  and  em  transcendem  ? The  logicians  require  that  pre- 
dicamental  matter  shall  bo  of  a limited  and  finite  nature  ;f  God, 
as  infinite,  is  thus  excluded  : and  while  it  is  evident  from  the 
whole  context  of  his  book  of  Categories,  that  Aristotle  there  only 
contemplated  a distribution  of  the  finite,  so,  in  other  of  his  works, 
ho  more  than  once  emphatically  denies  the  Infinite  as  an  object  not 
only  of  knowledge,  but  of  thought ; “ To  olxtioo*  «'/»4ioto»  « Axo^ov,” 
and  “To  axiifov,  Hurt  »o»to»,  oot«  xiorfifro*.” J — But  if  Aristotle  thus  re- 
gards the  Infinite  as  beyond  the  comp.ass  of  thought,  Kant  views 
it  as,  at  least,  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  If  M.  Cousin 
indeed  employed  the  term  Category  in  relation  to  the  Kantian 
philosophy  in  the  Kantian  acceptation,  he  would  bo  as  erroneous 
in  regard  to  Kant  as  he  is  in  regard  to  Aristotle ; but  we  presume 
that  he  wishes,  under  that  term,  to  inclmle  not  only  the  “ Cate- 
gories of  Understanding,”  but  the  “Ideas  of  Reason.” § But 

• See  tlie  Critik  <1.  r.  V.  and  the  Prologoraena. 

t [M.  I’eissc,  in  a note  licre,  quotes  the  coniinon  logical  law  of  categorical 
entities,  well  and  brietly  cxpre.ssed  in  the  following  verse : — 

“ Eutia  per  sesc,  Jinita,  realia,  tota.” 

He  likewise  jii.stly  notices,  that  nothing  is  included  in  the  Aristotelic  cate- 
gories but  what  is  susceptible  of  definition,  con.scqucnily  of  analy.sis.] 

t Phys.  L.  i.  c.  4,  text.  35 ; L.  iii.  c.  10,  text.  06,  c.  7,  text.  40.  Sec 
also  Metaph.  L.  ii.  c.  2,  text.  11.  Analyt.  Post.  L.  i.  c.  20,  text.  39 — ct 
alibi. — [Arbtotle's  definition  of  the  Jnjinile,  (of  the  in  contrast  to 

tint  “ that  of  trhich  there  is  always  sumethimj  hryonit,"  may  be  said 

to  l)c  a definition  only  of  the  fnthfinile.  This  I shall  not  gainsay.  But  it 
was  the  only  Infinite  which  he  contemplated;  and  it  is  the  only  Infinite  of 
which  wo  can  form  a notion.] 

§ [“  The  Cateyories  of  Kant  are  sim]dc  fomi.s  or  frames  (schemata)  of  the 
Understanding  ( Verstand)  under  which,  an  object  to  be  known,  must  be 
necessarily  thought. — Kant's  Ideas,  a word  which  he  expressly  borrowed 
from  Plato,  are  concepts  of  the  Henson  {Vernunft);  whose  objects  tran- 
scending the  .sphere  of  all  ex]>erienci'  actual  or  pos,sible,  con.sei|nently  do  not 
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Kant  limits  knowledge  to  experience,  and  experience  to  the  Cate- 
gories of  the  understanding,  which,  in  reality,  arc  only  so  many 
forms  of  the  Conditioned  ; and  allows  to  the  notion  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned, (corresponding  to  the  Ideas  of  Iteason)  no  objective 
reality,  regarding  it  merely  as  a regulative  principle  in  the 
arrangement  of  our  thoughts. — As  M.  Cousin,  however,  holds  that 
the  Unconditioned  is  not  only  su/ijectively  conceived,  but  objectively 
known;  he  is  totally  wrong  in  regard  to  the  one  philosopher,  and 
wrong  in  part  in  relation  to  the  other. 

In  the  second  place,  our  author  maintains  that  the  idea  of  the 
Infinite,  or  Absolute,  and  the  idea  of  the  Finite  or  Kclativo,  are 
equally  real,  because  the  notion  of  the  one  necessarily  suggests 
the  notion  of  the  other. 

Correlatives  certainly  sugge.st  each  other,  but  correlatives  mav, 
or  may  not,  be  equally  real  and  positive.  In  thought  contradictories 
necessarily  imply  each  other,  for  the  knowledge  of  contra<lictories 
is  one.  But  the  reality  of  one  contradictory,  so  far  from  guaran- 
teeing the  reality  of  the  other,  is  nothing  else  than  its  negation. 
Thus  every  positive  notion  (the  concept  of  a thing  by  wh.at  it  is), 
suggests  a negative  notion  (the  concept  of  a thing  by  what  it  is  not), 
and  the  highest  positive  notion,  tlie  notion  of  the  Conceivable,  is 
not  without  its  corresponding  negative  in  the  notion  of  the  Incon- 
ceivable. But  though  these  mutually  suggest  each  other,  the 
positive  alone  is  real ; the  negative  is  only  an  abstraction  of  the 
other,  and  in  the  highest  generality,  even  an  abstraction  of 
thought  itself.  It  therefoi’c  behoved  M.  Cousin,  instc.ad  of 
a-ssuming  the  objective  corrcality  of  his  two  elements  on  the  fact 
of  their  subjective  correlation,  to  have  suspected,  on  this  very 
ground,  that  the  reality  of  the  one  was  inconsistent  with  the 
reality  of  the  other.  In  truth,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found 
that  his  two  primitive  Ideas  arc  nothing  more  than  contradictory 
relatives.  These,  consequently,  of  their  very  nature,  imply  each 
other  in  thought ; but  they  imply  each  other  only  as  affirmation 
and  negation  of  the  same. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  though  the  Conditioned  (condi- 
tionally limited)  be  one,  what  is  opposed  to  it  as  the  Unconditioned, 
is  plural : that  the  unconditional  negation  of  limitation  gives  one 


I'iill  under  tlie  ciitOKOrie.s,  in  other  words,  are  positively  unkuowalilo.  These 
ideas  are  tiiHl,  .Matter,  Soul,  objects  w hich,  coiLsidered  out  of  relation,  or  in 
their  tratmunh  nt  reality,  arc  so  in.any  phases  of  the  Ahsolutr." — .M.  I’cisse.] 
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unconditioned,  tlie  Infinite ; ius  the  unconditional  affirmation  of  limi- 
tation affords  another,  the  Absolute.  This,  while  it  coincides  with 
the  opinion,  that  the  Unconditioned  in  either  phasis  is  inconceivable, 
is  repugnant  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  Unconditioned  (absoluto- 
infinitc)  can  be  positively  construed  to  the  mind.  For  those  who, 
with  M.  Cousin,  regard  the  notion  of  the  Unconditioned  as  a posi- 
tive and  real  knowledge  of  e.xistcnce  in  its  all -comprehensive 
unity,  and  who  consccpicntly  employ  the  terms  Absolute,  Infinite, 
Unconditioned,  as  oidy  various  e.vpressions  for  the  same  identity, 
are  imperatively  bound  to  prove,  that  their  One  corresponds — 
either  with  that  Unconditioned  which  we  have  distinguished  as 
the  Absolute-, — or  unlh  that  Unconditioned  tvhich  we  have  distin- 
guished as  the  Infinite, — or  that  it  includes  both, — or  that  it 
ejccludes  both.  This  they  have  not  done,  and,  we  suspect,  have 
never  attempted  to  do. 

Our  author  maintains,  that  the  Unconditioned  is  known  under 
the  laws  of  consciousness ; and  does  not,  like  Schelling,  pretend 
to  an  intuition  of  e.xistence  beyond  the  bounds  of  Space  and  Time. 
Indeed,  he  himself  expressly  predicates  the  Absolute  and  Infinite 
of  these  forms. 

Time  is  only  the  image  or  the  concept  of  a certain  correlation 
of  existences — of  existence,  therefore,  pro  tanto,  as  conditioned.  It 
is  thus  itself  only  a form  of  the  Conditioned.  But  let  that  i>ass. — 
Is,  then,  the  Absolute  conceivable  of  time  ? Can  we  conceive  Time 
as  unconditionally  limited  ? We  can  easily  represent  to  ourselves 
time  under  any  relative  limitation  of  commencement  and  termin.a- 
tion  ; but  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  nothing  more  clearly, 
than  that  it  would  be  equally  possible  to  think  without  thought,  iis 
to  construe  to  the  mind  an  absolute  commencement,  or  an  absolute 
termination,  of  time ; th.at  is,  a beginning  and  an  end,  beyond 
which,  time  is  conceived  as  non-existent.  Goad  imagination  to 
the  utmost,  it  still  sinks  paralysed  within  the  bounds  of  Time  ; and 
time  survives  as  the  condition  of  the  thought  itself  in  which  we 
annihilate  the  universe ; 

“ Sur  Ics  momlcs  detrnits  le  Temps  dort  itninobile.” 

But  if  the  Absolute  bo  inconceivable  of  this  form,  is  the  Infinite 
more  comprehensible?  Can  we  imagine  Time  as  unconditionally 
unlimited  ? — We  cannot  conceive  the  infinite  regress  of  time  ; for 
such  a notion  could  only  be  realized  by  the  infinite  .addition  in 
thought  of  finite  times,  and  such  an  addition  would,  itself,  require 
an  eternity  for  its  accomplishment.  If  we  dream  of  effecting  this, 
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wc  only  ilecoive  ourselves  by  substituting  the  indefinite  for  the 
intinito,  tban  which  no  two  notions  can  be  more  opposed. — The 
negation  of  the  conimcnccmcnt  of  time  involves  likewise  the  affir- 
mation, that  an  infinite  time  has  at  cverv’  moment  already  run  ; 
that  is,  it  implies  the  contradiction,  that  an  infinite  has  been  com- 
pleted.— For  tlie  same  reasons  we  are  unable  to  conceive  an  infi- 
nite progress  of  Time  : — While  the  infinite  regress  and  the  infinite 
progress,  taken  together,  involve  the  triple  contradiction, — of  an 
infinite  concluded, — of  an  infinite  commencing, — and  of  two  infi- 
nites, not  exclusive  of  each  other. 

Space,  like  time,  is  only  the  intuition  or  the  concept  of  a cer- 
tain correlation  of  existence — of  existence,  therefore,  pro  tanto, 
as  conditioned.  It  is  this  itself  only  a Jbriu  of  the  conditioned. 
But  apart  from  this,  thought  is  eipially  powerless  in  realizing  a 
notion  cither  of  the  absolute  totality,  or  of  the  infinite  immensity, 
of  space. — And  while  time  and  space,  as  wholes,  c.an  thus  neither  bo 
conceived  as  absolutely  limited,  nor  .as  infinitely  unlimited  ; so  their 
parts  can  be  represented  to  the  mind  neither  as  absolutely  indivi- 
dual, nor  as  divisible  to  infinity.  The  universe  cannot  be  imagined 
as  a whole,  which  may  not  also  be  imagined  .as  a part ; nor  an 
atom  be  imagined  as  a part,  which  may  not  also  be  imagined  .as  a 
whole. 

The  s.amc  analysis,  with  a similar  result,  can  be  applied  to 
cause  and  effect,  and  to  .sulistance,  and  p/uvnomenon.  These,  how- 
ever, may  both  be  reduced  to  the  law  itself  of  the  Conditioned.* 

The  Conditioned  is,  therefore,  that  only  which  can  be  positively 
conceived ; the  Absolute  and  Infinite  are  conceived  only  .as  neg.a- 
tions  of  the  Conditioned  in  its  oppo.site  poles. 

Now,  as  we  observed,  M.  Cou.sin,  .and  those  who  confound  the 
Absolute  and  Infinite,  .and  regard  the  Unconditioned  as  a positive 
and  indivisible  notion,  must  show  that  this  notion  coincides  either, 
1°,  with  the  notion  of  the  Absolute,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  In- 
finite ; or  2°,  with  the  notion  of  the  Infinite,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Absolute ; or  3°,  th.at  it  includes  both  .as  true,  carrying 
them  up  to  indifference;  or  4°,  that  it  excludes  both  ns  false. 
The  last  two  .alternatives  are  impossible  ;t  as  cither  would  l»e 

* [.See  Appendix  I.  (A)  for  the  applications  of  that  doctrine.] 

t [The  .\bsolutist.s,  however,  find  it  necessary  to  assert  it ; which  they  do 
more  or  less  explicitly.  Thus  t 'lisa  (Opera,  pp.  3,  4,  20,  06,  &c.) ; Brtinu 
(I)e  Mininio,  p.  17,  et  alibi).  And  to  speak  only  of  the  more  recent ; Sehrt- 
linp  (Ak.id.  .Stud.  p.  127,  and  ninth  letter  of  the  Hriefe  ueber  Doginati.snins)  ; 
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subversive  of  the  highest  principle  of  intelligence,  which  asserts, 
that  of  two  contradictories,  both  cannot,  but  one  must,  be  true. 
It  only,  therefore,  remains  to  identify  the  unity  of  the  Uncondi- 
tioned with  the  Infinite,  or  with  the  Absolute — with  either,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  But  while  every  one  must  bo  intimately 
conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  this,  the  very  fact  that  our  author 
and  other  philosophers  a priori  have  constantly  found  it  ncces.sary 
to  confound  these  contradictions,  sufficiently  proves  that  neither 
term  has  a right  to  represent  the  unity  of  the  unconditioned,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  other.* 

The  Unconditioned  is,  therefore,  not  a positive  concept ; nor 
has  it  even  a real  or  intrinsic  unity  ; for  it  only  combines  the 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite,  in  themselves  contradictory  of  each 
other,  into  a unity  relative  to  ii.t  by  the  negative  bond  of  their 
inconceivability.  It  is  on  this  mistake  of  the  relative  for  the  irre- 
spective, of  the  negative  for  the  positive,  that  M.  Cousin’s  theory 
is  founded ; And  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  mistake 
originated. 

This  reduction  of  M.  Cousin’s  two  Ideas  of  the  Infinite  and 
Finite  to  one  positive  conception  and  its  negative,  implicitly  anni- 
hilates also  the  third  Idea,  devisc<l  by  him  as  a connection  hetween 
his  two  substantive  ideas;  and  which  he  marvellously  identifies 
with  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect. 

Yet  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  ob.scrve, 
that  the  very  simplicity  of  our  analysis  is  a strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  its  truth.  A plurality  of  causes  is  not  to  be  postulated, 
where  one  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  jdicnomena,  {Entia  non 
eunt  multiplicanda  pra;ter  necessitatem) : and  M.  Cousin,  in  suji- 
posing  three  positive  ideas,  where  only  one  is  necessary,  brings 
the  rule  of  parsimony  ag.ainst  his  hypothesis,  even  before  its 
unsoundness  may  be  definitely  brought  to  light. 

In  the  third  pl.ace,  the  restrictions  to  which  our  author  subjects 
intelligence,  divine  and  human,  implicitly  deny  a knowledge — 
even  a concept — of  the  Absolute,  both  to  God  and  man. — “ The 

Hegel  (Krit.  .Journal,  ii.  vol.  pp.  159,  160.)  These  references  might  be 
indefinitely  multiplied.] 

• [The  first  three  cases  had,  indeed,  been  realised  in  the  Eleatic  .school 
alone.  The  first  by  Parmenides,  the  second  by  Melissus,  the  third  by 
Xcno]>hanes.  The  fourth  has  not,  I presume,  been  cx])licitly  held  by  any 
philosopher;  but  the  .silent  confusion  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  ha.s  been 
alway.s  common  enough.] 
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oonrlitlon  of  intclligonoo,”  says  M.  Cousin,  “ h difference;  and  an 
act  of  knowledge  is  only  possible  where  there  exists  a plurality 
of  term-e.  Unity  docs  not  suffice  for  conception  ; variety  is  neces- 

sary ; nay  more,  not  only  is  variety  necessary,  there  must  like- 
wise subsist  an  intimate  relation  between  the  principles  of  unity 
and  variety ; without  which,  the  variety  not  being  ])crceived  by 
tlie  unity,  the  one  is  as  if  it  could  not  perceive,  and  the  other,  as 
if  it  could  not  be  perceived.  Look  back  for  a moment  into  your- 
selves, and  you  will  find,  that  what  constitutes  intelligence  in  our 
feeble  consciousness,  is,  that  there  are  there  several  terms,  of 
which  the  one  perceives  the  other,  of  which  the  other  is  perceived 
by  tbo  first:  in  this  consists  self-knowledge, — in  this  consists  self- 
comprehension, — in  this  consists  intelligence:  intelligence  without 
consciousness  is  the  abstract  possibility  of  intelligence,  not  intelli- 
gence in  the  act ; and  consciousness  implies  diversity  and  differ- 
ence. Transfer  all  this  from  human  to  absolute  intelligence; — 
that  is  to  say,  refer  the  ideas  to  the  only  intelligence  to  which  they 
can  belong.  You  have  thus,  if  I may  so  express  myself,  the  life 
of  :ibsolntc  intelligence;  you  have  this  intelligence  with  the  com- 
plete dcvcloiuncnt  of  the  elements  which  are  ncccs.s.ary  for  it  to 
be  .a  true  intelligence ; you  have  all  the  momenta  whoso  relation 
and  motion  constitute  the  reality  of  knowledge.” — In  all  this,  so 
far  as  human  intelligence  is  concerned,  we  cortlially  agree ; for  a 
more  complete  admission  could  not  be  imagined,  not  only  that  a 
knowledge,  or  even  a notion,  of  the  Absolute  is  impossible  for 
man,  but  that  wo  arc  unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  such 
cognition,  oven  in  the  Deity,  without  contradicting  our  human 
conceptions  of  the  possibility  of  intelligence  itself.  Our  author, 
however,  recognises  no  contradiction ; and,  without  argument  or 
explanation,  accords  a knowledge  of  that  which  can  only  be  known 
under  the  negation  of  all  difference  and  plurality,  to  that  which 
can  only  know  under  the  affirmation  of  both. 

If  a knowledge  of  the  Absolute  were  pos.sible  under  those  con- 
ditions, it  may  excite  our  wonder  that  other  philosojihcrs  should 
have  viewed  this  suppo.sition  as  utterly  impossible ; and  that 
Schelling,  whose  acuteness  was  never  questioned,  should  have 
exposed  himself  gratuitously  to  the  reproach  of  mysticism,  hy  his 
postulating  for  a few,  and  through  a faculty  above  the  roach  of 
consciousness,  a knowledge  already  given  to  all  in  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness itself.  Monstrous  a.s  is  the  postulate  of  the  Intellectual 
Intuition,  we  freely  confess  that  it  is  only  through  such  a faculty 
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tliat  we  can  imagine  the  possibility  of  a science  of  the  Absolute; 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging,  that  if  Schelling’s  hypo- 
thesis appear  to  us  incogitable,  that  of  Cousin  is  seen  to  be  self- 
contradictory. 

Our  author  admits,  and  must  admit,  that  the  Absolute,  as  abso- 
lutely uuiver.sal,  is  absolutely  one;  absolute  unity  is  convertible 
with  the  absolute  negation  of  plurality  and  difference;  the  Abso- 
lute, and  the  Knowledge  of  the  Absolute,  are  therefore  identical. 
Hut  knowledge,  or  intelligence,  it  is  asserted  by  M.  Cousin,  sup- 
l>o8es  a plurality  of  terms — the  plurality  of  subject  and  object. 
Intelligence,  who.se  essence  is  plurality,  cannot  therefore  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Absolute,  whose  essence  is  unity  ; and  if  known, 
the  Absolute,  as  known,  must  be  different  from  the  Absolute,  as 
e.visting ; th.at  is,  there  must  be  two  Ab.solutcs — an  Absolute  in 
knowledge,  and  an  Absolute  in  c.\i.stence : which  is  contradictory. 

But  w.aiving  this  contradiction,  and  allowing  the  non-identity 
of  knowledge  and  existence,  the  Absolute  as  known  must  be  known 
under  the  conditions  of  the  Absolute  as  e.xisting,  that  is,  as  abso- 
lute  unity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a.sscrtcd,  that  the  con- 
dition of  intelligence,  as  knowing,  is  plurality  and  difference  ; 
con.scquently  the  condition  of  the  Absolute,  as  existing,  and  under 
which  ii  must  be  known,  and  the  condition  of  intelligence,  as 
capable  of  knowing,  are  incompatible.  For,  if  we  suppose  the 
Absolute  cognisable:  it  must  be  identified  either — 1°,  with  the 
subject  knowing ; or,  2°,  with  the  object  known ; or,  3°,  with  the 
indifference  of  both.  The  first  hypothesis,  and  the  second,  are 
contradictory  of  the  absolute.  For  in  these  the  Absolute  is  sup- 
posed to  be  known,  either  as  contradistinguished  from  the  know- 
ing subject,  or  as  contradistinguished  from  the  object  known  ; in 
other  words,  the  Absolute  is  asserted  to  be  known  as  absolute 
unity,  i.  e.  as  the  negation  of  all  plurality,  while  the  very  act  by 
which  it  is  known,  affirms  plurality  as  the  condition  of  its  own 
possibility.  The  third  hypothesis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  contra- 
dictory of  the  plurality  of  intelligence;  for  if  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  consciousness  be  known  as  one,  a plurality  of  terms  is 
not  the  necessary  condition  of  intelligence.  The  alternative  is 
therefore  necessary  : — Either  the  Absolute  cannot  be  known  or 
conceived  at  all ; or  our  author  is  wrong  in  subjecting  thought  to 
the  conditions  of  plurality  and  difference.  It  was  the  iron  neces- 
sity of  the  alternative  that  constrained  Schelling  to  resort  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a knowledge  in  identity  through  the  Intellectual 
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Intuition ; and  it  could  only  be  from  an  oversight  of  the  main 
difficulties  of  the  problem,  that  M.  Cousin,  in  abandoning  the  In- 
tellectual Intuition,  did  not  abandon  the  Absolute  itself.  For  how 
that,  whose  essence  is  all-comprehensive  unity,  can  be  known  by 
the  negation  of  that  unity  under  the  condition  of  plurality  ; how 
that,  which  exists  only  as  the  identity  of  all  difference,  can  be 
known  under  the  negation  of  that  identity,  in  the  antithesis  of 
subject  and  object,  of  knowledge  and  existence : — these  are  contra- 
dictions which  M.  Cousin  has  not  attempted  to  solve, — contradic- 
tions which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  contemplated. 

In  the  fourth  place. — The  objection  of  the  inconceivable  nature 
of  Schelling’s  Intellectual  Intuition,  and  of  a knowledge  of  the 
Absolute  in  identity,  apparently  determined  our  author  to  adopt 
the  opposite,  but  suicidal,  alternative, — of  a knowledge  of  it  in 
consciousness,  and  by  difference. — The  equally  insuperable  objec- 
tion,— that  from  the  Absolute  defined  as  absolute,  Schelling  had 
not  been  able,  without  inconsequence,  to  deduce  the  Conditioned, 
seems,  in  like  manner,  to  have  influenced  M.  Cousin  to  define  the 
Absolute  by  a relative;  not  observant,  it  would  appear,  that 
though  he  thus  facilitated  the  derivation  of  the  Conditioned,  he 
annihilated  in  reality  the  Absolute  itself.  By  the  former  proceed- 
ing, our  author  virtually  denies  its  possibility  in  thought ; by  the 
latter,  its  possibility  in  existence. 

The  Absolute  is  defined  by  our  author,  “ an  absolute  cause, — a 
cause  which  cannot  but  pass  into  act.” — Now,  it  is  sufficiently 
manifest,  that  a thing  existing  absolutely  (u  e.  not  under  relation), 
and  a thing  existing  absolutely  as  a cause,  are  contradictory. 
The  former  is  the  absolute  negation  of  all  relation ; the  latter  is 
the  absolute  affirmation  of  a particular  relation.  A cause  is  a 
relative,  and  what  exists  absolutely  as  a cause,  exists  absolutely 
under  relation.*  Schelling  has  justly  observed,  that  “ he  would 
deviate  wide  as  the  poles  from  the  idea  of  the  Absolute,  who  would 
think  of  defining  its  nature  by  the  notion  of  activity.”  f But  he 
who  would  define  the  Absolute  by  the  notion  of  a cause,  would 
deviate  still  more  widely  from  its  nature ; inasmuch  as  the  notion 

* «rT/oi>,  XiIXTOi' i X f'  ripog,  xetl  ti 

Kn'iTtu-”  K.  T.  X.  (Clemens  Alexandrinns,  Strom.  L.  viii.,  p.  785,  ed.  1688.) 
See  also  Maimonides  (More  Nevochim,  P.  I.,  c.  69)  in  reference  to  the  Med- 
dabarim  or  Mahommedan  sect  of  Speakers  in  the  Law ; and  Aincsidemns  in 
Sextus  Empiricus,  passim.] 

t Bruno,  p.  171. 
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of  a cause  involves  not  only  the  notion  of  a determination  to  acti- 
vity, but  of  a determination  to  a particular,  nay,  to  a dependent, 
kind  of  activity, — an  activity  not  immanent,  but  transeunt.  What 
exists  merely  as  a cause,  exists  merely  for  the  sake  of  something 
else, — is  not  final  in  itself,  but  simply  a mean  towards  an  end ; 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  it  consummates  its  own 
perfection.  Abstractly  considered,  the  effect  is  therefore  superior 
to  the  cause.  A cause,  as  cause,  may  indeed  be  better  than  one 
or  two  or  any  given  number  of  its  effects.  But  the  total  comple- 
ment of  the  effects  of  what  exists  only  as  a cause,  is  better  than 
that  which,  ex  hypothesi,  exists  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  pro- 
duction.— Further,  not  only  is  an  absolute  cause  dependent  on  the 
effect  for  its  perfection, — it  is  dependent  on  it  even  for  its  reality. 
For  to  what  extent  a thing  exists  necessarily  as  a cause,  to  that 
extent  it  is  not  all-sufficient  to  itself ; since  to  that  extent  it  is 
dependent  on  the  effect,  as  on  the  condition  through  which  alone 
it  realises  its  existence ; and  what  exists  absolutely  as  a cause, 
exists  therefore  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  effect  for  the  reality 
of  its  existence.  An  absolute  cause,  in  truth,  only  exists  in  ilt 
effects : it  never  is,  it  always  becomes ; for  it  is  an  existence  in 
potmtia,  and  not  an  existence  in  acta,  except  through  and  by  its 
effects.  The  Absolute  is  thus,  at  best,  something  merely  inchoa- 
tive and  imperfect. 

The  definition  of  the  Absolute  by  absolute  cause  is,  therefore, 
suicidal ; for  it  defines  by  relation  and  conditions,  that  which  is 
conceived  only  as  exclusive  of  both. — The  same  is  true  of  the 
definition  of  the  Absolute  by  substance.  But  of  this  we  do  not 
now  speak. 

The  vice  of  M.  Cousin’s  definition  of  the  Absolute  by  absolute 
cause,  is  manifested  likewise  in  its  applications.  Ho  maintains 
that  his  theory  can  alone  explain  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
Deity ; and  on  its  incompetency  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a rational 
theism,  we  are  willing  to  rest  our  demonstration  of  its  radical 
unsoundness. 

“ God,”  says  our  author,  “ creates ; he  creates  in  virtue  of  his 
creative  power,  and  he  draws  the  universe,  not  from  nonentity, 
but  from  himself,  who  is  absolute  existence.  His  distinguishing 
characteristic  being  an  absolute  creative  force,  which  cannot  but 
pass  into  activity,  it  follows,  not  that  the  creation  is  possible,  but 
that  it  is  necessary.” 

We  must  be  very  brief.. — The  subjection  of  the  Deity  to  .a 
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necexftity — a nocesisity  of  self  nianifestiition  identical  with  llie  crea- 
tion of  the  universe,  is  contradictory  of  the  fundamental  postulates 
of  a divine  nature.  On  Ihis  theory,  God  is  not  distinct  from  the 
world ; the  creature  is  a modification  of  the  creator ; and  whilst 
creating  is  an  act  necessary  to  the  Deity,  as  he  is  eternal,  so 
must  creation  be  etcnial,  and  the  universe  consequently  without 
beginning. — Now,  without  objecting,  that  the  simple  subordination 
of  the  Deity  to  necessity,  is  in  itself,  by  depriving  him  of  liberty, 
tantamount  to  his  dethronement,  let  us  see  to  what  consequences 
this  necessity,  on  the  hypothesis  of  11.  Cousin,  inevitably  leads. 
On  this  hypothesis,  one  of  two  .alternatives  must  be  .admitted. 
God,  .as  necessarily  determined  to  p.ass  from  absolute  essence  to 
relative  manife.station,  is  determined  to  p.ass  either  from  the  better 
to  the  worse,  or  from  the  worse  to  the  better.  A third  j)ossibility, 
that  both  states!  are  equal,  as  contradictory  in  itself,  and  as  contra- 
dicted by  our  author,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider. 

The  first  supposition  must  be  rejected.  The  necessity  in  this 
case  determines  God  to  pass  from  the  better  to  the  worse  ; that 
is,  operates  to  his  p.arti.al  annihilation.  The  power  which  compels 
this  must  be  external  and  hostile,  for  nothing  operates  willingly  to 
its  own  deterioration ; and,  as  superior  to  the  pretended  God,  is 
cither  itself  the  real  deity,  if  an  intelligent  and  free  cause,  or  a 
neg.ation  of  .all  deity,  if  a blind  force  or  fate. 

The  second  is  equally  inadmissible  : — that  God,  passing  into  the 
universe,  passes  from  a state  of  comparative  imperfection,  into 
a state  of  comparative  perfection.  The  divine  nature  is  identical 
with  the  most  perfect  nature,  and  is  also  identical  with  the  first 
cause.  If  the  first  cause  be  not  identical  with  the  most  j>erfect 
nature,  there  is  no  God,  for  the  two  essential  conditions  of  his 
existence  arc  not  in  combination.  Now,  on  the  present  supposition, 
the  most  perfect  nature  is  the  derived ; nay  the  universe,  the  cre- 
ation, the  is,  in  relation  to  its  cause,  the  real,  the  actual, 

the  irrus  0*.  It  would  also  be  the  divine,  but  that  divinity  sup- 
poses also  the  notion  of  cause,  while  the  universe,  e.v  hypothesi,  is 
only  .an  effect. 

It  is  no  answer  to  these  difficulties  for  JI.  Cousin  to  s.ay,  that 
the  Deity,  though  a cause  which  cannot  choose  but  create,  is  not 
however  exhausted  in  the  act ; .and  though  passing  with  all  the 
elements  of  his  being  into  the  universe,  that  he  remains  entire  in  his 
essence,  and  with  all  the  superiority  of  the  cause  over  the  effect. 
The  dilemma  is  unavoidable  ; — Either,i\w  Deity  is  independent  of 
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the  universe  for  his  being  or  perfection  ; on  which  alternative  our 
author  must  abandon  his  theory  of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  crea- 
tion : Or  the  Deity  is  dependent  on  his  manifestation  in  the  uni- 
verse for  his  being  or  perfection ; on  which  alternative,  his  doc- 
trine is  assailed  by  the  difficulties  previously  stated. 

The  length  to  which  the  preceding  observations  have  extended, 
prevents  us  from  adverting  to  sundry  other  opinions  of  our  author, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  ecjually  unfounded. — For  example,  (to  say 
nothing  of  his  proof  of  the  impersonality  of  intellif/ence,  because, 
forsooth,  truth  is  not  subject  to  our  will),  what  can  be  conceivetl 
more  self-contradictory  than  his  theory  of  moral  liberty  ? Divor- 
cing liberty  from  intelligence,  but  connecting  it  with  personality, 
he  defines  it  to  be  a cause  which  is  determined  to  act  by  its  proper 
energy  alone.  But  (to  say  notbing  of  remoter  difficulties)  how 
liberty  can  be  conceived,  supposing  alw.ays  a plurality  of  modes  of 
activity,  without  a knowledge  of  that  plurality ; — how  a faculty 
can  resolve  to  act  by  preference  in  a particular  manner,  and  not 
determine  itself  by  final  causes ; — how  intelligence  can  influence  a 
blind  power  without  operating  as  an  efficient  cause  ; — or  how,  in 
fine,  morality  can  be  founded  on  a liberty  which,  at  best,  only 
escapes  necessity  by  taking  refuge  with  chance  : — these  are  pro- 
blems which  M.  Cousin,  in  none  of  his  works,  ha.s  stated,  and 
which  we  are  confident  he  is  unable  to  solve. 

After  the  tenor  of  our  previous  observations,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  we  regard  M.  Cousin’s  attempt  to  establish  a general  peace 
among  philosophers,  by  the  promulgation  of  his  Eclectic  theory,  as 
a failure.  But  though  no  converts  to  his  Unconditioned,  and  view- 
ing with  regret  what  we  must  regard  as  the  misapplication  of  his 
distinguished  talents,  we  cannot  disown  a strong  feeling  of  interest 
and  admiration  for  those  qualities,  even  in  their  excess,  which  have 
betrayed  him,  with  so  many  other  aspiring  philosophers,  into  a 
pursuit  which  could  only  end  in  disappointment ; — we  mean  his 
love  of  truth,  and  his  reliance  on  the  powers  of  man.  Not  to 
despair  of  philosophy  is  “ a last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.”  The 
stronger  the  intellect,  the  stronger  the  confidence  in  its  force  ; 
the  more  ardent  the  appetite  for  knowledge,  the  less  are  we  pre- 
j)ared  to  canvass  the  uncertainty  of  the  fruition.  “ The  wish  is 
parent  to  the  thought.”  Loath  to  .admit  th.at  our  science  is  at 
best  the  reflection  of  a reality  we  cannot  know,  we  strive  to  pene- 
trate to  existence  in  itself;  and  what  we  have  laboured  intenselv 
to  attain,  we  at  last  fondly  believe  we  have  accomplished.  Hut. 
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like  Ixion,  we  embrace  a cloud  for  a divinity.  Conscious  only  of, 
— conscious  only  in  and  through,  limitation,  we  think  to  compre- 
hend the  Infinite ; and  dream  even  of  establishing  the  science — the 
nescience  of  man,  on  an  identity  with  the  omniscience  of  God.  It  is 
this  powerful  tendency  of  the  most  vigorous  minds  to  transcend  the 
sphere  of  our  faculties,  which  makes  a “ learned  ignorance  ” the 
most  difficult  acquirement — perhaps,  indeed,  the  consummation,  of 
knowledge.  In  the  words  of  a forgotten,  but  acute  philosopher : — 
“ Magna,  immo  maxima  pars  sapientke  est, — qucedam  mqtto  animo 
nescire  velle.”  * 

[“  Infinitas!  Infinitas! 

Ilic  mundus  est  infinitas.  Secure  mens  at  pergito, 

Infinitas  et  totus  est,  Nunquam  secare  desine ; 

(Nam  mente  nunquam  absolveris;)  In  sectione  qualibet 
Infinitas  ct  illius  Infinitates  dissecas. — 

Pars  qutelibet,  partisque  pars.  Quiesce  mens  heic  denicjue. 

Quod  tangis  est  infinitas ; Arctos<{ue  nosce  limites 

Quod  cernis  est  infinitas ; Queis  contincris  undique ; 

Quod  non  vides  corpusculum.  Quiesce  mens,  ct  limites 

Sed  mente  sola  concipis.  In  orbe  ccssa  qumrerc. 

Corpusculi  et  corpusculum.  Quod  qumris  in  te  repperis : 

Hujusque  pars  corpusculi.  In  mente  sunt,  in  mente  sunt, 

Partisque  pars,  hujusque  pars.  Hi,  quos  requiris,  termini; 

In  hacque  parte  quicqiiid  est,  A rebus  absunt  limites, 

Infinitatem  continet.  In  hisce  tantum  infinitas, 

Infinitas  ! Infinitas  ! 

Proh,  quantus  heic  acervus  est ! 

Kt  quam  nihil  quod  nostra  mens 
Ex  hoc  acervo  intelligit ! 

At  ilia  Mens,  vah,  qualis  est, 

Conspecta  cui  stant  omnia  ! 

In  singulis  quie  perspicit 
QujBcunque  sunt  in  singulis 
Et  singulorum  singulis  ! ”] 

• [See  Appendix  I.  (B),  for  testimonies  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  onr 
knowledge,  from  the  limitation  of  onr  faculties.] 
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(October,  1830.) 

CEuvres  Completes  de  Thomas  Reid,  die/  de  I'ecole  Ecossaise. 

PublUes  par  M.  Th.  Jouffroy,  avec  dee  Fragments  de  M. 

Roykr-Collard,  et  urn  Introduction  de  I’Editeur. — Tomes  II. 

— VI.  8vo.  Paris,  1828-9,  (not  completed.) 

VVe  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  tliis  ■work, — and  for  two  rea- 
sons. We  hail  it  as  another  sign  of  the  convalescence  of  philoso- 
phy, in  a great  and  influential  nation ; and  prize  it  as  a seasonable 
testimony  by  intelligent  foreigners,  to  the  merits  of  a philosopher, 
whose  reputation  is,  for  the  moment,  under  an  eclipse  at  home. 

.\part  from  the  practical  corruption,  of  which  (in  the  emphatic 
language  of  Fichte)  “ the  dirt-philosophy  ” may  have  been  the 
cause,  we  regard  the  doctrine  of  mind,  long  dominant  in  France, 
as  more  pernicious,  through  the  stagnation  of  thought  which  it 
occasioned,  than  for  the  speculative  errors  which  it  set  afloat.  The 
salutary  fermentation,  which  the  scepticism  of  Hume  determined 
in  Scotland  and  in  Germany,  did  not  extend  to  that  country ; and 
the  dogmatist  there  slumbered  on,  unsuspicious  of  his  principles, 
nay  even  resigned  to  conclusions,  which  would  make  philosophy 
to  man,  the  solution  of  the  terrific  oracle  to  CEdipus  : — 

“ May’st  thou  ne'er  learn  the  truth  of  what  thou  art ! ” 

“ Since  the  metaphysic  of  Locke,”  says  M.  Cousin,  “ crossed 
the  channel,  on  the  light  and  brilliant  wings  of  Voltaire’s  imagina- 
tion; Sensualism  has  reigned  in  France,  without  contradiction, 
and  with  an  authority  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  whole 

* [In  French  by  M.  Feisse ; in  Italian  by  S.  Lo  Gatto ; in  Crosse's  Selections. 

Some  deletions,  found  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  length 
to  which  the  Article  extended,  (especially  from  the  second  paragraph  on  this 
page,  to  “ contributed,”  at  tbc  bottom  of  p.  42),  have  been  restored. 
Otherwise,  I have  added  little  or  nothing  to  this  criticism  beyond  references 
to  my  Dissertations  supplementary  of  Reid,  when  the  points  under  discussion 
are  there  more  fully  or  more  accurately  treated.] 
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history  of  philosopliy.  It  is  a fart,  marvellous  but  iiRoutcstablo, 
that  from  the  time  of  t’ondillac,  there  has  not  appeared  among  us 
any  philosophical  work,  at  variance  with  his  doctrine,  which  has 
produced  the  smallest  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Condillac 
thus  reigned  in  peace  ; and  his  domination,  prolonged  even  to  our 
own  days,  through  changes  of  every  kind,  pursued  its  tranquil 
course,  apparently  above  the  reach  of  danger.  Discussion  had 
ceased : his  disciples  had  only  to  devclope  the  words  of  their 
master:  philosophy  seemed  accomplished.” — (Jounial  des  Savan^i, 
1819.) 

Nor  would  such  a result  have  been  desirable,  had  the  one  e.\- 
clusive  opinion  been  true,  a.s  it  was  false, — innocent,  as  it  was  cor- 
ruptive. If  the  accomplishment  of  philosophy  imply  a cessiition 
of  discu.ssion, — if  the  result  of  s[)eculation  bo  a paralysis  of  it.self; 
the  consummation  of  knowledge  is  only  the  condition  of  intellec- 
tual barbarism.  I’lato  has  profoundly  detined  man, — “ The  hnnter 
of  truth for  in  this  cluise,  as  in  others,  the  purmit  is  all  in  all, 
the  tniccesg  comparatively  nothing.  “ Did  the  Almighty,”  says 
Le.ssing,  “ holding  in  his  right  hand  Truth,  and  in  his  left  Searrh 
lifter  Truth,  deign  to  proffer  me  the  one,  I might  prefer; — in  all 
humility  but  without  he.sitation,  I should  request — Search  a/ier 
Truth."  Wo  exigf  only  as  we  energise ; pleanure  is  the  reflex  of 
uninqteded  energy ; energy  is  the  mean  by  which  our  faculties 
arc  developed ; and  a higher  energy  the  end  which  their  develoji- 
luent  proposes.  In  action  is  thus  contained  the  existence,'  happi- 
ness, improvement,  and  pei'fection  of  our  being;  and  know  ledge 
is  only  precious,  as  it  may  afford  a stimulus  to  the  exercise  of  our 
powers,  and  the  condition  of  their  more  complete  activity.  Specu- 
lative truth  is,  therefore,  subordinate  to  speculation  it.self;  audits 
value  is  directly  measured  by  the  quantity  of  energy  whicb  it 
occasions, — immediately  in  its  discovery, — mediately  through  it.s 
consequences.  Life  to  Endymion  was  not  preferable  to  death : 
aloof  from  practice,  a waking  error  is  better  than  a sleeping  truth. 
— Neither,  in  point  of  fact,  is  there  found  any  proportion  between 
the  po.<iS€sinon  of  truths,  and  the  development  of  the  mind  in  which 
they  are  deposited.  Every  learner  in  science,  is  now  familiar 
with  more  truths  than  Aristotle  or  Plato  ever  dreamt  of  knowing; 
yet,  compared  with  the  8tagirite  or  the  .Vthenian,  how  few,  even  of 
our  magterg  of  modern  science,  rank  higher  than  intellectual  bar- 
barians! Ancient  (ireece  and  modern  Europe  prove,  indeed,  that 
llu'  march  of  intellect”  is  no  inseparable  concomitant  of  “the 
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injireh  of  science  ” ; — that  the  cultivation  of  the  individual  is  not 
to  be  raslily  confounded  with  the  progress  of  tlie  species. 

But  if  the  possession  of  theoretical  facts  be  not  convertible  with 
mental  improvement ; and  if  the  former  be  important  only  as 
subservient  to  the  latter ; it  follows,  that  the  comparative  utility 
of  a study  is  not  to  be  principally  estimated  by  the  complement 
of  truths  which  it  may  communicate ; but  by  the  degree  in  which 
it  determines  our  higher  capacities  to  action.  But  though  this  be 
the  standard  by  which  the  diflFcrent  methods,  the  different  branches, 
and  the  different  masters,  of  philosophy,  ought  to  be  principally 
(and  it  is  the  only  criterion  by  which  they  can  all  be  satisfac- 
torily) tried ; it  is  nevertheless  a standard,  by  which,  neither 
methods,  nor  sciences,  nor  philosophers,  have  ever  yet  been  even 
in.adcquately  appreciated.  The  critical  history  of  philosophy,  in 
this  spirit,  has  still  to  be  written ; and  when  written,  how  opposite 
will  bo  the  rank,  which,  on  the  higher  and  more  certain  standard, 
it  will  frequently  adjudge, — to  the  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  the  various  modes  of  their  cultivation, — to  different  ages,  and 
countries,  and  individuals,  from  that  which  has  been  hitherto  par- 
tially awarded,  on  the  vacillating  authority  of  the  lower ! 

On  this  ground  (which  we  have  not  been  able  fully  to  state, 
far  less  adequately  to  illustrate,)  we  rest  the  pre-eminent  utility 
of  metajdiysical  speculations.  That  they  comprehend  all  the 
subliinest  objects  of  our  theoretical  and  moral  interest ; — that 
every  (natural)  conclusion  concerning  God,  the  soul,  the  present 
worth,  .and  the  future  destiny  of  man,  is  exclusively  metaphysi- 
c.al,  will  be  at  once  .admitted.  But  we  do  not  found  the  impoi  t- 
ance,  on  the  p.aramount  dignity,  of  the  pursuit.  It  is  as  the  best 
gymnastic  of  the  mind, — as  a mean,  principally,  and  almost 
exclusively  conducive  to  the  highest  education  of  our  noblest 
powers,  that  we  would  vindicate  to  these  speculations  the  neces- 
sity, which  has  too  frequently  been  denied  them.  By  no  other 
intellectual  application  (and  le.a.st  of  all  by  physical  pursuits)  is  the 
soul  thus  reflected  on  itself,  and  its  faculties  concentered  in  such 
independent,  vigorous,  unwonted  and  continued  energy  ; — by  none, 
therefore,  are  its  best  capacities  so  variously  and  intensely  evolved. 
“ Where  there  is  most  life,  there  is  the  victory.” 

Let  it  not  be  believed,  that  the  mighty  minds  which  have  culti- 
vated these  studies,  have  toiled  in  vain.  If  they  have  not  alwavs 
realised  truth,  they  have  always  determined  exertion;  and  in  the 
congenial  eloquence  of  the  elder  Sealiger : — “ Ea;  sul>tilitates. 
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quanquain  siiit  auimis  otiosis  otiosie  atque  iuutiles ; vcgctis  tameii 
ingeniis  summam  cognoscendi  afferunt  voluptatem, — sit®,  scilicet 
in  fastigio  cjus  sapienti®,  qu®  rcruin  omnium  principia  contcm- 
platur.  Et  quamvis  hariini  indagatio  non  sit  utilis  ad  mackinas 
farinarias  conficicndas ; cxuit  tamen  animum  insciti®  rubigine, 
acuitque  ad  alia.  Eo  denique  splendoro  aflicit,  ut  pr®luceat  sibi 
ad  nanciscendum  primi  opificis  similitudincm.  Qui,  ut  omnia 
j)lene  ac  perfecte  est,  at  pr®ter  et  supra  omnia ; ita  eos,  qui 
Mcientiarum  studiosi  sunt,  suos  esse  voluit,  ipsorumquc  intellectum 
rerum  dominum  constituit.”* 

The  practical  danger  whicli  lias  sometimes  been  apprehended 
from  metaphysical  pursuits,  has  in  reality  only  been  found  to 
follow  from  their  stunted  and  partial  cultivation.  The  poison  has 
grown  up ; tho  antidote  has  been  repressed.  In  Britain  and  in 
Germany,  where  speculation  has  remained  comparatively  free, 
the  dominant  result  has  been  highly  favourable  to  religion  and 
morals ; whilst  the  evils  which  arose  in  France,  arose  from  the 
benumbing  influence  of  a one  effete  philosophy  ; and  have,  in 
jioint  of  fact,  mainly  been  corrected  by  the  awakened  spirit  of 
metaphysical  inquiry  itself. 

With  these  views,  we  rejoice,  as  wo  said,  in  the  appearance  of 
this  translation  of  the  works  of  Held — in  Paris — and  under  the 
auspices  of  so  distinguished  an  editor  as  M.  Jouffroy,  less,  cer- 
tainly, as  indicating  the  triumph  of  any  particular  system  or 
school,  than  as  a pledge,  among  many  others,  of  the  zealous  yet 
liberal  and  unexclusivo  spirit,  with  which  the  science  of  mind  has 
of  late  been  cultivated  in  France.  In  the  history  of  French  phi- 
losophy, indeed,  the  last  ten  years  stand  in  the  most  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  hundred  immediately  preceding.  The  state  of 
thraldom  in  that  country  during  the  century  to  one  chronic  des- 
potism,— perpetuating  itself  by  paralysing  speculation,  in  render- 
ing its  objects,  objects  of  disgust, — wo  have  already  presented,  in 
a striking  passage,  written  by  M.  Cousin,  towards  its  conclusion  ; 
but  a very  different  picture  would  await  his  pencil,  were  he  now 
to  delineate  the  subsequent  progress  of  that  spirit  of  philosophy, 
to  whoso  emancipation,  recovery,  and  exaltation,  during  the  decade, 
he  has  himself  so  powerfully  contributed.  The  present  contrast, 

• Bacon  himself,  tlic  gi'cat  chamiiion  of  physical  pursuits : — “ Non  iniitilc.s 
Sfiontia*  oxistimamla-  sunt,  qiiarum  in  sc  nulliis  est  iisns,  si  ingenia  acuant  ct 
oi-dinont.” — Hume,  Burke,  Kant,  Stewart,  See.,  Sec.,  might  be  f|notcd  to  the 
same  elTect. — Compare  Aristotle,  .Metaph.  i.  2:  Eth.  Nie.  .x.  7. 
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indeed,  which  the  philosophical  enthusiasm  of  France  exhibits  to 
the  speculative  apathy  of  Britain,  is  anything  but  flattering  to 
ourselves.  The  new  spirit  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  which  the 
French  imbibed  from  Germany  and  Scotland,  arose  with  them 
precisely  at  the  time  when  the  popularity  of  psychological  re- 
searches began  to  decline  with  us  ; and  now,  when  all  interest  in 
these  speculations  seems  here  to  be  extinct,  they  are  there  seen 
flourishing,  in  public  favour,  with  a universality  and  vigour  cor- 
responding to  their  encouragement. 

The  only  example,  indeed,  that  can  be  adduced  of  any  interest 
in  such  subjects,  recently  exhibited  in  this  country,  is  the  favour- 
able reception  of  Dr  Brown’s  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind.  This  work,  however,  we  regard  as  a concurrent  cause  of 
the  very  indifference  wo  lament,  and  as  a striking  proof  of  its 
reality. 

As  a cause : — These  lectures  have  certainly  done  much  to  jus- 
tify the  general  neglect  of  psychological  pursuits.  Dr  Brown’s 
high  reputation  for  metaphysical  acuteness,  gave  a presumptive 
authority  to  any  doctrine  he  might  promulgate ; and  the  personal 
relations  in  which  ho  stood  to  Mr  Stewart  afforded  every  assu- 
rance, that  he  would  not  revolt  against  that  philosopher’s  opi- 
nions, rashly,  or  except  on  grounds  that  would  fully  vindicate  his 
dissent.  In  these  circumstances,  what  was  the  impression  on  the 
public  mind ; when  all  that  was  deemed  best  established, — all  that 
was  claimed  as  original  and  most  important  in  the  philosophy  of 
Ueid  and  Stewart,  was  proclaimed  by  their  disciple  and  successor 
to  be  naught  but  a series  of  misconceptions,  only  less  wonderful  in 
their  commission  than  in  the  general  acquiescence  in  their  truth 
Confidence  was  at  once  withdrawn  from  a pursuit,  in  which  the 
most  sagacious  inquirers  wore  thus  at  fault ; and  the  few  who 
did  not  relinquish  the  study  in  despair,  clung  with  implicit  faith 
to  the  revelation  of  the  new  apostle. 

As  a proof: — These  lectures  afford  evidence  of  how  greatly 
talent  has,  of  late,  been  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  metaphysical 
discussion.  This  work  has  now  been  before  the  world  for  ten 
years.  In  itself  it  combines  many  of  the  qualities  calculated  to 
attract  public,  and  even  popular,  attention ; while  its  admirers 
have  exhausted  hyperbole  in  its  praise,  and  disparaged  every 
philosopliic  name  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  its  author.  Yet, 
though  attention  has  been  thus  concentrated  on  these  lectures  for 
so  long  a period,  and  though  the  high  ability  and  higher  autho- 
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rity  of  Dr  Brown,  deserved  and  would  have  recompensed  tlic 
labour ; we  arc  not  aware  that  any  adequate  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  subject  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  an  enlightened  and 
impartial  criticism.  The  radical  incomistencieg  which  they  involve, 
in  every  branch  of  their  subject,  remain  undeveloped ; their  un- 
acknowledged appropriations  are  still  lauded  as  original ; their 
endless  mista/ieg,  in  the  history'  of  philosophy,  stand  yet  uncor- 
rccted ; and  their  frequent  misrepresentations  of  other  philo- 
sophers continue  to  mislead.*  In  particular,  nothing  has  more 
convinced  us  of  the  general  neglect,  in  this  country,  of  psycholo- 
gical science,  than  that  Brown’s  ignorant  attack  on  Heid,  and, 
through  Reid,  confc-ssedly  on  Stewart,  luis  not  long  since  been 
repelled ; — except,  indeed,  the  general  belief  that  it  was  trium- 
phant. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  felt  gratified,  as  we  said,  with  the 
present  honourable  testimonj'  to  the  value  of  Reid’s  specula- 
tions in  a foreign  country ; and  have  deemed  this  a seasonable 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  of 
again  vindicating,  we  trust,  to  that  philosopher,  the  well-c.arnc<l 
reputation  of  which  he  has  been  too  long  defrauded  in  his  own. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  view,  we  shall,  in  fact,  reverse  the 
marvel,  and  retort  the  accu.sation ; in  proving  that  Dr  Brown 
himself  is  guilty  of  that  “ series  of  wonderful  misconceptions,”  of 
which  he  so  confidently  arraigns  his  predecessors. 

“ Turpe  est  iloctori,  cum  culpa  redargnit  ipsuni.” 

This,  however,  let  it  be  recollected,  is  no  point  of  merely  per- 

• We  shall,  ill  tlic  sequel,  .iflbrd  saniplc.^  of  these  “ inconsistencie.s,” 
'•  mistakes,”  “ misrepresentalioiis,” — but  not  of  Hron  n’s  “ appropriations.” 
To  complete  the  cycle,  and  vindicate  our  assertion,  we  may  here  adduce  one 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  discovcric.s  have  been  lavished  on  him,  in 
consequence  of  his  omission  (excu.sablc,  perhn])s,  in  the  circumstances)  to  ad- 
vertise his  pupits  when  he  was  not  original. — Brown’s  doctrine  of  Oenertil- 
izniion,  i.s  identical  with  that  rummoniy  taught  by  philosophers — not  Scot- 
tish; and,  among  these,  by  authors,  with  whose  works  his  lectures  prove 
him  to  have  been  well  acquainted.  But  if  a writer,  one  of  the  best  informi  d 
of  those  who,  in  this  country,  have  of  late  cultivated  this  branch  of  philo- 
sophy, could,  among  other  expre.ssions  equally  encomiastic,  .speak  of  Brown's 
riiurn  to  the  vuli/nr  opinion,  on  snch  a point,  as  of  “ o dutan-ery  whith 
u'ill,  in  all  future  ages,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  ever 
made  in  metaphisiral  scienee how  incompetent  must  ordinary  readers  be  to 
(ilace  Brown  on  his  proper  level, — how  desirable  would  have  been  a critical 
e.xaniinntion  of  his  l.eetmes,  to  distribute  to  him  his  own,  and  to  estimate  his 
property  at  its  true  value  : [S<r  lUss.  on  Heid.  pp.  ■siiil.  alibi.] 
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soniil  conccrnnicnt.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  either  Keid  acconi- 
jilished  nothing,  or  the  science  has  retrograded  under  Brown. 
But  the  question  itself  regards  the  cardinal  point  of  metaphysical 
philosophy  ; and  its  determination  involves  the  proof  or  the  refu- 
tation of  scepticism. 

The  subject  we  have  undertaken  can,  with  difficulty,  be  com- 
pressed witliin  the  limits  of  a single  article.  This  must  stand  our 
e.\cuso  for  not,  at  present,  noticing  the  valuable  accompaniment 
to  Reid’s  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  in  the  Fragments  of 
M.  Royer-Coll.ard’s  Lectures,  which  are  appended  to  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  the  translation.  A more  appropriate  occasion  for 
considering  these  may,  however,  occur,  when  the  first  volume,  con- 
taining M.  Jouffroy’s  Introduction,  appears  ; of  which,  from  other 
specimens  of  his  ability,  we  entertain  no  humble  e.xpectations. 


“ Reid,”  says  Dr  Brown,  “considers  his  confutation  of  the  ideal 
system  as  involving  almost  everything  which  is  truly  his.  Yet 
there  are  few  circumstances  connected  with  the  fortune  of  modern 
philosophy,  that  appeiir  to  me  more  wonderful,  than  that  a mind 
like  Dr  Reid's,  so  learned  in  the  history  of  metaphysical  science, 
should  have  conceived,  that  on  this  point,  any  great  merit,  at  least 
any  merit  of  originality,  was  justly  referable  to  him  particularly. 
Indeed,  the  only  circumstance  which  appears  to  me  wonderful,  is, 
that  the  claim  thus  made  by  him  should  have  been  so  readily  and 
generally  admitted.”  {Lect.  xxv.  p.  155.) 

Brown  then  proceeds,  at  great  length,  to  show : 1°,  That 
Reid,  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  what  he  conceived  “ the  com- 
mon theory  of  ideas,”  wholly  misunderstood  the  catholic  opinion, 
which  was,  in  fact,  identical  with  his  own,  and  actually  attri- 
buted to  all  philosophers  “ a theory  w’hich  had  been  universally', 
or,  at  least,  almost  universally,  abandoned  at  the  time  he  wrote;” 
and,  2”,  That  the  doctrine  of  perception,  which  Reid  so  absurdly 
fancies  he  had  first  established,  affords,  in  truth,  no  better  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  than  even  the  long  abandoned 
hypothesis  which  he  had  taken  such  idle  labour  to  refute. 

In  every  particular  of  this  statement.  Brown  is  completely, 
and  even  curiously,  wrong.  He  is  out  in  his  prelusive  flourish, — 
out  in  his  serious  assault.  Reid  is  neither  “ so  learned  in  the 
history  of  metaphysical  science  ” as  he  verbally  proclaims,  nor  so 
sheer  an  ignorant  .as  he  would  really  demonstr.ate.  Estim.ated  by 
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auglit  above  a very  vulgar  standard,  Heid’s  knowledge  of  I’hilo- 
Bophical  opinions  was  neither  extensive  nor  exact ; and  Mr  Stew- 
art was  himself  too  competent  and  candid  a judge,  not  fully  to 
acknowledge  the  deficiency.*  But  Reid’s  merits  as  a thinker  are 
too  high,  and  too  securely  established,  to  make  it  necessary  to 
claim  for  his  reputation  an  erudition  to  which  he  himself  advances 
no  pretension.  And,  be  his  learning  what  it  may,  his  critic,  at 
least,  has  not  been  able  to  convict  him  of  a single  error ; while 
Brown  himself  rarely  opens  his  mouth  upon  the  older  authors, 
without  betraying  his  absolute  unacquaintance  with  the  matters 
on  which  he  so  intrepidly  discourses. — jSor,  as  a speculator,  does 
Reid’s  superiority  admit,  we  conceive,  of  doubt.  With  all  admi- 
ration of  Brown's  general  talent,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that,  in  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  philosophers,  to  say 
nothing  of  others,  he  has  completely  misapprehended  Reid’s  phi- 
losophy, even  in  its  ftmdamental  position, — the  import  of  the 
sceptical  reasoning, — and  the  significance  of  the  only  argument  by 
which  that  reasoning  is  resisted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Reid  can  only  bo  defended  on  the  ground  of  misconception ; the 
very  fact,  that  his  great  doctrine  of  Perception  could  actually  be 
reversed  by  so  acute  an  intellect  as  Brown’s,  would  prove  that 
there  must  exist  some  confusion  and  obscurity  in  his  own  deve- 
lopment of  that  doctrine,  to  render  such  a misinterpretation 
possible.  Nor  is  this  presumption  wrong.  In  truth,  Reid  did 
not  generalise  to  himself  an  adequate  notion  of  the  various  possi- 
ble theories  of  perception,  some  of  which  he  has  accordingly  con- 
founded : while  his  error  of  commission  in  discriminating  con- 
sciousness as  a special  faculty,  and  his  error  of  omission  in  not 
discriminating  intuitive  from  representative  knowledge, — a dis- 
tinction without  which  his  peculiar  philosophy  is  naught, — have 
contributed  to  render  his  doctrine  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
prolix,  vacillating,  perplexed,  and  sometimes  even  contradictory. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  Perception  in 
relation  to  the  points  at  issue  between  Reid  and  his  antagonist, 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  disintricate  the  question,  by  relieving 
it  of  these  two  errors,  bad  in  themselves,  but  worse  in  the  con- 
fusion which  they  occasion  ; for,  as  Bacon  truly  observes, — 
“ citius  emergit  veritas  ex  errore  quam  ex  confusione.”  And, 
first,  of  consciousness. 

• Dissertation,  &C.  Part  ii.  p.  197.  [In  my  font  notes  to  Keii)  will  be 
fonnri  almmlant  evidence  of  this  deficiency.] 
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Aristotle,  Descartes,  Locke,  and  philosophers  in  general,  have 
regarded  Consciousness,  not  as  a particular  faculty,  but  as  the 
universal  condition  of  intelligence.  Reid,  on  the  contrary,  fol- 
lowing, probably,  Hutcheson,  and  followed  by  Stewart,  Hoyer- 
Collard,  and  others,  has  classed  consciousness  as  a co-ordinate 
faculty  with  the  other  intellectual  powers;  distinguished  from 
them,  not  as  the  species  from  the  individual,  but  as  the  individual 
from  the  individual.  And  as  the  particular  faculties  have  each 
their  peculiar  object,  so  the  peculiar  object  of  con-sciousness  is,  the 
operatiems  of  the  other  faculties  themselves,  to  the  eteclusion  of  the 
objects  about  which  these  operations  are  conversant. 

This  analysis  we  regard  as  false.  For  it  is  impossible : in  the 
first  place,  to  discriminate  consciousness  from  all  the  other  cogni- 
tive faculties,  or  to  discriminate  any  one  of  these  from  conscious- 
ness ; and,  in  the  second,  to  conceive  a faculty  cognisant  of  the 
various  mental  operations,  without  being  also  cognisant  of  their 
several  objects. 

We  knou' ; and  We  know  that  we  know : — these  propositions, 
logically  distinct,  are  really  identical ; each  implies  the  other. 
We  know  (i.  e.  feel,  perceive,  imagine,  remember,  &c.)  only  as  we 
know  that  ive  thus  know  ; and  we  know  that  we  know,  only  as  wo 
know  in  some  particular  manner,  (i.  e.feel,  perceive,  &c.)  So  truo 
is  the  scholastic  brocard  ; — “ Non  sentimus  nisi  sentiamus  nos  sen- 
tire  ; non  seriHmus  nos  sentire  nisi  sentiamas." — The  attempt 
to  analyse  the  cognition  I know,  and  the  cognition  I know  that  I 
know,  into  the  separate  energies  of  distinct  faculties,  is  therefore 
vain.  But  this  is  the  analysis  of  Reid.  Consciousness,  which  the 
formula  / know  that  I know  adequately  expresses,  he  views  as  a 
power  specifically  distinct  from  the  various  cognitive  faculties 
comprehended  under  the  formula  I know,  precisely  as  these  facul- 
ties are  severally  contradistinguished  from  each  other.  But  here 
the  parallel  does  not  hold.  I can  feel  without  perceiving,  I can 
perceive  without  imagining,  I can  imagine  without  remembering, 
I can  remember  without  judging  (in  the  emphatic  signification), 
I can  judge  without  willing.  One  of  these  acts  does  not  imme- 
diately suppose  the  other.  Though  modes  merely  of  the  same 
indivisible  subject,  they  are  modes  in  relation  to  each  other, 
really  distinct,  and  admit,  therefore,  of  psychological  discrimina- 
tion. But  can  I feel  without  being  conscious  that  I feel  ? — can  I 
remember,  without  being  conscious  that  I remember?  or,  can  I 
be  conscious,  without  being  conscious  that  I perceive,  or  imagine, 
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or  rciisoii, — tliat  I energise,  in  short,  in  some  determinate  mode, 
which  Reid  would  view  as  the  act  of  a faculty  specific.ally  different 
from  consciousness  ? That  this  is  impossible,  Reid  himself  admits. 
“ Unde,”  s,ays  Tertullian, — “ unde  ista  torinentiV  cruciundm  sim- 
plicitatis  et  suspcndcnd.'c  verihitis?  Quis  mild  cxhibchit  Sensum 
non  intelligentem  sc  sentirc?” — But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
sciousness he  only  realised  under  sj)ecific  modes,  and  cannot 
therefore  exist  apart  from  the  several  faculties  in  curnulo;  and  if, 
on  the  other,  these  faculties  can  all  and  each  only  be  exerted  under 
the  condition  of  consciousness;  consciousness,  comsequently,  is  not 
one  of  the  special  modes  into  which  our  mental  activity  may  be 
resolved,  but  the  fundamental  form, — the  generic  condition  of 
them  all.  Every  intelligent  act  is  thus  a modified  consciousness ; 
and  consciousness  a comprehensive  term  for  the  complement  of  our 
cognitive  energies. 

But  the  vice  of  Reid's  analysis  is  further  manifested  in  his 
arbitrary  limitation  of  the  sphei'o  of  consciousness  ; proposing  to 
it  the  various  intellectual  operations,  but  excluding  their  objects. 
“ I am  conscious,”  he  says,  “ of  perception,  but  not  of  the  object 
I perceive ; I am  conscious  of  memory,  but  not  of  the  object  I 
remember.” 

The  reduction  of  consciousness  to  a particular  faculty  entailed 
this  lindtation.  For,  once  admitting  consciousness  to  be  cogni- 
sant of  objects  as  of  operations,  Reid  could  not,  without  absurdity, 
degrade  it  to  the  level  of  a special  power.  For  thus,  in  the  first 
j)lace,  consciousness  coextensive  with  all  our  cognitive  faculties, 
would  yet  be  made  co-ordinate  with  each  ; and,  in  the  second,  two 
faculties  would  be  supposed  to  bo  simultaneously  exercised  about 
the  same  object,  to  the  same  intent. 

But  the  alternative  which  Reid  has  chosen  i.s,  at  least,  equally 
untenable.  The  assertion,  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  act  of 
knowledge,  without  being  conscious  of  its  object,  is  virtually 
suicidal.  A mental  operation  is  only  what  it  is,  by  relation  to  its 
object ; the  object  at  once  determining  its  existence,  and  specify- 
ing the  character  of  its  existence.  But  if  a relation  cannot  bo 
comprehended  in  one  of  its  terms,  so  we  cannot  be  conscious  of 
an  operation,  without  being  conscious  of  the  object  to  which  it 
exists  only  as  correlative.*  For  example.  We  are  conscious  of  a 


* [I  have  great  pleasure,  in  confirmation  of  thi.s  doctrine,  to  make  the 
fiilhiwing  ijiiot.'ition  foini  a work,  wholly  unknown,  it  would  H|)pear,  in 
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perception,  siiys  Held,  but  arc  not  conscious  of  its  object.  Yet 
how  can  we  be  conscious  of  a perception,  that  is,  how  can  we  hiow 
that  a perception  exists, — that  it  is  a perception,  and  not  another 
mental  state, — and  that  it  is  the  perception  of  a rose,  and  of 
nothing  but  a rose  ; unless  this  coHM'iousnegs  involve  a knowledge 
(or  consciousness)  of  the  object,  which  at  once  determines  the 
existence  of  the  act, — specifies  its  kind, — and  distinguishes  its  indi- 
viduality ? Annihilate  the  object,  you  annihilate  the  operation  ; 
annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  object,  you  annihilate  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  operation.  In  the  greater  number  indeed  of  our 
cognitive  energies,  the  two  terms  of  the  relation  of  knowledge 
exist  only  as  identical ; the  object  admitting  only  of  a logical  dis- 
crimination from  the  subject.  I imagine  a Hippogryph.  The 
Uippogryph  is  at  once  the  object  of  the  act  and  the  act  itself. 
Abstract  the  one,  the  other  has  no  existence  : deny  me  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Hippogryph,  you  deny  mo  the  consciousness  of 
the  imagination  ; I am  conscious  of  zero  ; I am  not  conscious  at 
.all. 

A difficulty  may  licrc  be  started  in  regard  to  two  faculties, — 
Memwi'y  and  Perception, 

Memory  is  defined  by  Reid  “ an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
past;"  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  consciousness,  which,  with 
all  philosophers,  he  views  as  “ an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
present.”  We  may  therefore  be  conscious  of  the  act  of  Memory 
as  present,  but  of  its  object  as  past,  consciousness  is  impossible. 
And  certainly,  if  Reid’s  definition  of  memory  be  admitted,  this 
inference  cannot  be  disallowed.  But  memory  is  not  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  past ; an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  This  is  manifest,  whether  we  look  from 
the  act  to  the  object,  or  from  the  object  to  the  act. — To  be  known 

Britain,  but  which  manifests,  throughout,  singular  ingenuity  ami  indepen- 
dence : — I mean  the  treatise  entitled — “ Two  dissertations  concerning  Sense, 
and  the  Imagination,  with  an  essay  on  Consciousness;”  Io)ndnii,  1728,  for 
Tonson,  and  iin  octavo  of  231  pages.  I may  find  a more  fitting  opportunity 
of  doing  justice  to  tlie  author  (Zachary  Mayne?).  After  stating,  that — 
“ Consciousness  and  the  Understanding  do  rantually  infer  one  anotlicr,”  ho 
says  inter  alia  : — “ The  Understanding,  tlierefore,  consiilered  .os  a conscious 
faculty,  is  like  an  universal  .sense,  wliich  perceives  and  takes  cogni.sance  of 
the  perceptions  [apprehensions]  of  all  tlic  mind’s  faculties  and  powers,  and 
of  their  other  acts  and  operations : and  cunsetpicntly  of  their  objects ; there 
being  no  possibility  of  septirnting  the  object,  or  thing  pcrceircd,  from  tlie  act  of 
perceiving."  P.  167.] 

I> 
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iinmcdialehj,  an  object  must  be  known  in  itself;  to  be  known  in 
itself,  it  must  be  known  as  actual,  now  existent,  present.  But  the 
object  of  memory  \spiist — not  present,  not  now  existent,  not  actual ; 
it  cannot  therefore  be  known  in  itself.  If  known  at  all,  it  must 
be  known  in  something  different  from  itself ; i.  c.  mediately ; and 
memory  as  an  “ immediate  knowledye  of  the  past,"  is  thus  impos- 
sible.— Again  : memory  is  an  act  of  knowledge  ; an  act  exists  only 
as  present ; and  a present  knowledge  can  be  immediately  cogni- 
sant only  of  a present  object.  But  the  object  known  in  memory 
is  past ; consequently,  either  memory  is  not  an  act  of  knowledge 
at  all,  or  the  object  iraraedi.atcly  known  is  present ; and  the  past, 
if  known,  is  known  only  through  the  medium  of  the  present ; on 
either  alternative  memory  is  not  “ an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
past."  Thus,  memory,  like  our  other  faculties,  affords  only  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  present ; and,  like  them,  is  nothing 
more  than  consciousness  variously  modified.* 

In  regard  to  Perception : Reid  allows  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  affections  of  the  subject  of  thought,  mind,  or  self,  and  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  an  object  really  different 
from  self — matter.  To  the  former,  he  gives  the  name  of  Con- 
sciousness, to  the  latter,  that  of  Perception.  Is  Consciousness,  as 
an  immediate  knowledge,  purely  subjective,  not  to  be  discri- 
minated from  Perception,  as  an  immediate  knowledge,  really 
objective  ? — A logical  difference  we  admit ; a psychological  wo 
deny. 

Relatives  are  known  only  together  : the  science  of  opposites 
is  one.  Subject  and  object,  mind  and  matter,  arc  known  only 
in  correlation  and  contrast, — and  by  the  same  common  act : while 
knowledge,  as  at  once  a synthesis  and  an  antithesis  of  both,  may 


• The  only  parallel  wc  know  to  tills  misconception  of  Reid's  is  the  opinion 
on  which  Fromondns  animadverts.  “ In  priniis  displicct  nobis  pinrimormn 
recentiorum  philosophia,  qui  sensiium  intcriornm  operationes,  ut  jihantasia- 
tionem,  meniorationem,  et  reininiscentiain,  circa  imagines,  rccenter  aut  olim 
spiritibus  vel  cerebro  impressa-s,  versari  negaiit ; sed  proxime  circa  objecta 
qtue  foris  sunt.  Ut  cum  quis  meminit  sc  vidisse  leporem  currentem  ; memo- 
ria,  inquinnt,  non  intnetnr  et  attingit  imaginem  leporis  in  cerebro  asserva- 
tam,  sed  sotum  leporem  ipstim  qui  cursii  trajiciclnit  cainpum,  &c.  &c." 
(Philosophia  Christiana  do  Anima.  Lovanii,  1G41).  L.  hi.  c.  8.  art.  8.) 
Who  the  advocates  of  this  opinion  were,  wc  are  ignorant ; but  more  than 
su-speet  that,  as  stated,  it  is  only  a nii.sreprc.scntation  of  the  Cartesian  doc- 
trine, then  on  the  ascendant.  [Lord  Monboddo  has,  however,  a doctrine  of 
the  sort.  But  see  Di.ssertalions  on  Reid,  p.  814,  aij.] 
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bo  indiflFercntly  defined  an  antithetic  synthesis,  or  a synthetic 
antithesis  of  its  terms.  Every  conception  of  self,  necessarily 
involves  a conception  of  not-sclf : every  perception  of  what  is  dif- 
ferent from  me,  implies  a recognition  of  the  percipient  subject 
in  contradistinction  from  the  object  perceived.  In  one  act  of 
knowledge,  indeed,  the  object  is  the  prominent  element,  in  an- 
other the  subject ; but  there  is  none  in  which  either  is  known 
out  of  relation  to  the  other.  The  immediate  knowledge  which 
Reid  allows  of  things  different  from  the  mind,  and  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  mind  itself,  cannot  therefore  be  split  into  two  dis- 
tinct acts.  In  Perception,  as  in  the  other  faculties,  the  same  indi- 
visible consciousness  is  conversant  about  both  terms  of  the  rela- 
tion of  knowledge.  Distinguish  the  cognition  of  the  subject  from 
the  cognition  of  the  object  of  Perception,  and  you  either  annihilate 
the  relation  of  knowledge  itself,  which  e.\ists  only  in  its  terms 
being  comprehended  together  in  the  unity  of  consciousness ; or 
you  must  postulate  a higher  faculty,  which  shall  again  reduce 
to  one,  the  two  cognitions  you  have  distinguished ; — that  is,  you 
are  at  last  compelled  to  admit,  in  an  unphilosophical  complexity, 
that  common  consciousness  of  subject  and  object,  which  you  set 
out  with  denying  in  its  philosophical  simplicity.  Consciousness 
and  immediate  knowledge  are  thus  terms  universally  convertible ; 
and  if  there  be  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things  e.xternal,  there 
is  consequently  the  Consciousness  of  an  outer  world.* 


* How  correctly  Aristotle  reasoned  on  this  subject,  may  be  .seen  from  the 
following  passage  : — “ tVlien  we  perceive  — tlie  earlier  Greeks, 

perhaps  fortnnately,  had  no  special  term  for  cowsn'oitsness) — “ when  we  per- 
ceive that  we  see,  hear,  &c.  it  is  necessary,  that  by  sight  itself  we  perceive 
that  wc  see,  or  by  another  sense.  If  by  another  sense,  then  this  also  must 
be  a sense  of  sight,  conversant  ctiually  about  the  object  of  sight,  colour. 
Consequently,  there  must  cither  be  two  senses  of  the  same  object,  or  every 
sense  must  be  percipient  of  itself.  Moreover,  if  the  sense  percipient  of  sight 
be  diftcrent  from  sight  itself,  it  follows,  either  that  there  is  a regress  to  infi- 
nity, or  wo  must  admit,  at  last,  some  sense  percipient  of  itself ; but  if  so,  it 
L«  more  reasonable  to  admit  this  in  the  original  sense  at  once.”  (De  Animn, 
L.  iii,  c.  2.  text.  1.36.)  Here  Aristotle  ought  not  to  be  suppo.sed  to  mean 
that  every  sen.se  is  an  independent  faculty  of  perception,  and,  as  such,  con- 
scious of  itself.  Compare  De  Sonino  et  V’igila,  c.  2.  and  Problemata  (if 
indeed  his)  sect.  xi.  § 33.  Ilis  older  commentators — Alexander,  Themistius, 
Simplicius— follow  their  master.  Philoponns  and  Michael  Ephesins  desert 
his  doctrine,  and  attribute  this  self-consciousness  to  a peculiar  faculty  which 
they  call  Attention  (to  xfwrixTixo*.)  This  is  the  earliest  example  we  know 
of  this  false  analysis,  which,  when  carried  to  its  last  absurdity,  has  given  us 
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Reid's  erroneous  analysis  of  Consciousness  is  not  perhaps  of 
so  much  importance  in  itself,  as  from  causing  confusion  in  its 
consc<iucnccs.  Had  he  employed  this  term  as  lanUimount  to 
immediate  knowledge  in  general,  whether  of  self  or  not,  and 
thus  dUtinctly  expressed  what  he  certainly  [?]  taught,  that  mind 
and  matter  arc  both  equally  known  to  us  as  existent  and  in  them- 
selves; Rrown  could  hardly  have  so  far  misconceived  his  doctrine, 
as  actually  to  lend  him  the  very  opinion  which  his  whole  philoso- 
phy was  intended  to  refute ; viz.  that  an  immediate,  and  conse- 
quently a real,  knowledge  of  external  things  is  impossible.  But 

this  by  antici]iation.  ... 

This  Icails  us  to  the  serond  error, — the  non-distinction  ol  repre- 
sentative from  presentative  or  intuitive  knowledge.  [See  Disser- 
tations on  Reid,  p.  80-1 -81. 5.]  The  reduction  of  consciousness 
to  a special  faculty  involved  this  confusion.  For  had  Reid  per- 
ceived that  all  our  faculties  arc  only  consciousnesses,  and  that 
Consciousness  as  an  immediate  knowledge  is  only  of  the  present 
and  actual,  he  would  also  have  discovered  that  the  ixtst  aud 
possible,  mthcr  could  not  be  known  to  us  at  all,  or  could  be  known 
only  in  and  through  the  present  and  actual,  i.  e.  mediately. 
But  a mediate  knowledge  is  necessarily  a representative  know- 
ledge. For  if  the  present,  or  actual  in  itself,  makes  known  to  us 
the  past  and  possible  through  itselt,  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
vicarious  substitution  or  represenUtion.  And  a.s  the  knowledge 
of  the  past  is  given  in  Memory,  (using  that  term  in  its  vulgar  uni- 
versality) and  that  of  i\\cpossihle  in  Imagination,  two  facul- 

ties arc  powers  of  representative  knowledge.  Memory  is  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  a present  thought,  involving  an  absolute 
belief  that  this  thought  represents  another  act  of  knowledge  that 
has  been.  Imagination  (which  we  use  in  its  widest  signification,  to 
include  conception  or  simple  apprehension)  is  an  immediate  know- 
ledge of  an  actual  thought,  which,  as  not  subjectively  self  contra- 
dictory, (t-  e.  logically  possible),  involves  the  hypothetical  belief 
that  it  objectively  may  be  (i.  c.  is  really  possible). 


consciousness,  and  lUtcUion,  and  re/textion,  as  distinct  powers.  Of  the  scliool- 
meii  sulius  esl  silere,  giiam  parum  diceie.  Ncmcsias,  aud  1 lutarchiis  of 
Atlieiis  nreserved  by  riiiloponus,  accord  this  reflex  consciousness  to  wielleet 
ns  opposed  to  sense.  Plato  varies  in  his  Theadetns  and  tMiarniides.-Sotne, 
however,  of  the  Greek  conmientatois  on  Aristotle,  ns  I liave  el^where 
ob.served,  introduced  the  tenn  7usatsSrisii,  employing  it,  by  extension,  tor 
con.sciousiie,ss  in  general. 
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Nor  is  philosopliy  here  at  variance  with  nature.  The  learned 
and  unlearned  agree,  that  in  ileniory  and  Imagination,  naught  of 
which  we  are  conscious  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  self,  and  that  in 
these  acts  the  object  known  is  only  relative  to  a reality  mpposed  to 
'be.  Nothing  but  Reid’s  superstitious  horror  of  the  ideal  theory, 
could  have  blinded  him  so  far,  as  not  to  see  that  these  faculties 
are,  of  necessity,  mediate  and  representative.  In  this,  however, 
he  not  only  over-shot  the  truth,  but  almost  frustrated  his  whole 
philosophy.  For,  he  thus  affords  a ground  (and  the  only  ground, 
though  not  perceived  by  Brown),  on  which  it  could  be  argued 
that  his  doctrine  of  perception  was  not  intuitive — was  not  presen- 
tative.  For  if  he  reject  the  doctrine  of  ideas  not  less  in  Memory 
and  Imagination,  which  must  be  representative  faculties,  than  in 
perception,  which  may  be  intuitive,  and  if  he  predicate  immediate 
knoiulcdge  equally  of  all  ; — it  can  plausibly  be  contended,  in 
favour  of  Brown’s  conclusion,  that  Reid  did  not  really  intend  to 
allow  a proper  intuitive  or  jtresentative  Perception,  and  that  he 
only  abusively  gave  the  name  of  immediate  knowledge  to  the 
simplest  form  of  the  representative  theory,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  more  comple.\.  But  this  also  by  anticipation. 

There  e.xists,  therefore,  a distinction  of  knowledge, — as  imme- 
diate, intuitive,  or  presentalive,  and  as  mediate  or  representative. — 
The  former  is  logically  simple,  as  only  contemplative : the  latter 
logically  complex,  as  both  rcprescntiitive,  and  contemplative  of 
the  representation. — In  the  one,  the  object  is  single,  and  the  word 
univocal : in  the  other  it  is  double,  and  the  term  {equivocal ; the 
object  known  and  representing,  being  different  from  the  object 
nuknown  and  represented. — The  knowledge  in  .an  intuitive  act,  as 
convertible  with  existence,  is  assertory;  and  the  re.ality  of  its 
only  object  is  given  unconditionally,  as  a /act : the  knowlc<lge  in 
a representative  act,  <as  not  convertible  with  existence,  is  proble- 
matical; and  the  reality  of  its  principal  object  is  given  hypothe- 
tically, as  an  inference. — Representative  knowledge  is  purely 
subjective,  for  its  object  known  is  always  ideal ; presentativc  may 
bo  either  subjective  or  objective,  for  its  one  object  may  be  cither 
mental  or  material. — C’onsideretl  in  themselves : an  intuitive  cogni- 
tion is  complete,  ;is  absolute  .and  irrespective  of  aught  beyond  the 
compass  of  knowledge ; a represcnt.ative  incomplete,  .as  relative  to 
a transcendent  something,  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousnes.s. — 
Considered  in  relation  to  their  objects : the  former  is  complete,  its 
object  being  known  and  real ; the  latter  inconqilete.  its  object 
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known,  being  unreal,  and  its  real  object  unknown. — Considered 
in  relation  to  each  other  : iniinediate  knowledge  is  complete,  as  all 
sufficient  in  itself ; mediate  incomplete,  ;vs  realized  only  through 
the  other.* 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty,  or  ought  to  h.avc  been  none.  The 
past  and  possible  can  only  be  known  mediately  by  representation. 
But  a more  arduous,  at  lea.st  a more  perple.xcd,  question  arises, 
when  we  ask  ; — Is  all  knowledge  of  the  present  or  .actual  intuitive? 
Is  the  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  eguallg  immediate  ? 

In  regard  to  the  imnicdi.atc  knowledge  of  mind,  there  isnoieat 
least  no  difficulty  ; it  is  admitted  not  to  be  representative.  The 
problem,  therefore,  exclusively  regards  the  intuitive  perception  of 
the  qualities  of  matter. 

(To  obviate  misapju’chcnsion,  we  may  here  parenthetically 
observe,  that  all  we  do  intuitively  know  of  self, — all  that  we  may 
intuitively  know  of  not-self,  is  only  relative.  Existence  absolutely 
ami  in  itself,  is  to  us  as  zero ; and  while  nothing  is,  so  nothing  is 
known  to  us,  except  those  phases  of  being  which  stand  in  analogy 
to  our  faculties  of  knowledge.  These  we  c.all  qualities,  phoeno- 
mena,  properties,  &c.  When  wo  say,  therefore,  that  a thing  is 
known  in  itself,  we  moan  only,  that  it  stands  face  to  face,  in  direct 
and  immediate  relation  to  the  conscious  mind ; in  other  words, 
that,  as  existing,  its  phmnomena  form  part  of  the  circle  of  our 
knowledge, — exist,  since  they  are  known,  and  arc  known,  because 
they  exist.) 

If  we  interrogate  Consciousness  concerning  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, the  response  is  categorical  and  cleiir.  When  I concentrate 


• 'Hiis  distinction  of  intuitive  or  prcsentfitivc  and  of  representative  know- 
ledge, overlooked,  or  rather  aliolished.  in  the  theories  of  modern  philosophy, 
is  correspondent  to  the  division  of  knowledge  by  certain  of  the  schoolmen, 
into  inluiticc  and  alistnirlirr.  By  the  latter  tenn.  they  nlso  expressed  abstract 
knowledge  in  it.s  pre-seut  signification, — “ Cognitio  intuitira,"  says  the  Doctor 
Itesolutissimus,  “osl  ilia  quie  immediate  temlit  ad  rem  sibi  pnesrntem  objec- 
tive, secundum  ejus  artualrm  ejristeniiam ; sicnt  ciun  video  colorem  cxistentem 
ill  fiarieto,  vel  rosam,  quam  in  manu  teneo.  Ahstractiva,  dicitnr  omnis  cog- 
nilio,  qii.'C  habetur  de  re  non  sic  realiter  prcrsr.ntc  in  ratione  objecti  immediate 
cogniti."  Now,  when  with  a knowledge  of  thi.s  distinction  of  which  Ileid  w.as 
ignoraht,  and  rejecting  cipially  with  him  not  only  species,  but  a rcpre.sentativo 
perception,  we  say  that  mamj  of  the  schoolmen  have,  in  this  rcsi>ect,  left  be- 
hind them  all  moileni  philosophers;  we  assert  a paradox,  but  one  which  we 
are  e.Tsily  able  to  prove.  Leibnitz  s|wike  truly,  w hen  he  said — “ .inrinn  latere 
in  shreore  illo  seholastirn  harbariei."  [.Sec  Diss.  on  Reid,  pp. 
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iny  attention  in  the  simplest  act  of  rcreeption,  I return  from  my 
observation  with  the  most  irresistible  conviction  of  tuv  facts,  or 
rather,  two  branches  of  the  same  fact ; — that  / aoi, — and  that 
something  different  from  me  exists.  In  this  act,  I am  conscious  of 
myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an  external  reality  as  the 
object  perceived ; and  I am  conscious  of  both  existences  in  the 
same  indivisible  moment  of  intuition.  The  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject docs  not  precede  nor  follow  the  knowledge  of  the  object ; — 
neither  determines,  neither  is  determined  by,  the  other.  The 
two  terms  of  correlation  stand  in  mutual  counterpoise  and  equal 
independence;  they  are  given  as  connected  in  the  synthesis  of 
knowledge,  but  as  contrasted  in  the  antithesis  of  existence. 

Such  is  the  fact  of  Perception  revealed  in  Consciousness,  and  as 
it  determines  mankind  in  general  in  their  equal  assurance  of  the 
reality  of  an  external  world,  and  of  the  existence  of  their  own 
minds.  Consciousness  declares  our  knowledge  of  material  quali- 
ties to  be  intuitive.  Nor  is  the  fact,  as  given,  denied  even  by 
those  who  disallow  its  truth.  So  clear  is  the  deliverance,  that 
even  the  philosophers  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  who  reject  an 
intuitive  perception,  find  it  impossible  not  to  admit,  that  their 
doctrine  stands  decidedly  opposed  to  the  voice  of  consciousness 
and  the  natural  conviction  of  mankind.  [This  doctrine  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  asserted,  only  in  subordination  to  the  distinction  of  the 
Primarg,  Secundo-primary,  and  Secondary  Qualities  of  Mattel-. 
See  Diss.  on  Reid,  p.  845-874.] 

According  as  the  truth  of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  perception 
is  entirely  accepted,  accepted  in  part,  or  wholly  rejected,  six  pos- 
sible and  actual  systems  of  philosophy  result.  We  say  explicitly 
— the  truth  of  the  fact.  Eor  the  fact,  as  a phaenomenon  of  con- 
sciousness, cannot  be  doubted ; since  to  doubt  that  wo  are  conscious 
of  this  or  that,  is  impossible.  The  doubt,  as  itself  a phsenomenon 
of  consciousness,  would  annihilate  itself.  [See  Diss.  on  Reid,  p. 
816-819.] 

1.  If  the  veracity  of  Consciousness  be  unconditionally  lulmitted, 
— if  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  conse- 
quent reality  of  their  antithesis  be  taken  .os  truths,  to  be  explained 
if  possible,  but  in  themselves  are  held  as  paramount  to  all  doubt, 
the  doctrine  is  e.stablished  which  we  would  call  the  scheme  of 
Natural  Realism  or  Natural  Dualism. — 2.  If  the  veracity  of 
Consciousness  be  allowed  to  the  equipoise  of  the  object  and  subject 
in  the  act,  but  rejected  as  to  the  reality  of  their  antithesis,  the 
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Bj’steiii  of'  AbeoltUe  Identity  emerges,  wliich  reduces  both  iniiij 
and  matter  to  phaiiiomenul  moditiuatiuns  of  the  same  common  sub- 
stance.— 3 and  4.  If  the  testimony  of  Consciousness  be  refused  to 
the  co-originality  and  reciprocal  independence  of  the  subject  and 
object,  two  schemes  are  determined,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  terms  is  placed  as  the  original  and  genetic.  Is  the 
object  educed  from  the  subject,  Idealism ; is  the  subject  educed 
from  the  object,  Materialism,  is  the  result. — 5.  Again,  is  the  Con- 
sciousness itself  recognised  only  its  a phajnoinenon,  and  the  sub- 
stantial reality  of  both  subject  and  object  denied,  the  issue  is 
Ni/iilisin.  [Compare  infra,  Art.  VI.,  Philosophy  ; also  Uiss.,  pp. 
816-819.] 

6.  Thc.se  systems  are  all  conclusions  from  an  original  interpre- 
tittion  of  the  fact  of  Consciousness  in  Perception,  carried  intrepidly 
forth  to  its  legitimate  issue.  But  there  is  one  scheme,  which, 
violating  the  integrity  of  this  fact,  and,  with  the  complete  idealist, 
regarding  the  object  of  Consciousn(!ss  in  Perception  as  only  a 
modilication  of  the  percipient  subject,  or,  at  least,  a plimnomenon 
numerically  ditferent  from  the  object  it  represents, — endeavours, 
however,  to  stop  short  of  the  negation  of  an  external  world,  the 
reality  of  which,  and  the  knowledge  of  whose  reality,  it  seeks  by 
various  hypotheses,  to  establish  and  exj>lain.  This  scheme,  which 
we  would  term  Cosinothethio  Idealism,  Hypothetical  liealisni  or 
IIyj)othetical  Dualism, — although  the  most  inconsequent  of  all 
systems,  has  been  embraced,  under  various  forms,  by  the  immense 
majority  of  philosophers. 

Of  these  systems.  Brown  adheres  to  the  last.  He  holds  that 
the  mind  is  comcious  or  immediately  coynisant  of  nothiny  beyond 
its  subjective  states ; but  he  assumes  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  exclusively  on  the 
ground  of  our  irresistible  belief  in  its  unknown  reality.  Inde- 
pendent of  this  belief,  there  is  no  reasoning  on  which  the  existence 
of  matter  can  be  vindicated ; the  logic  of  the  idealist  he  admits  to 
be  unassailable. 

But  Brown  not  only  embraces  the  scheme  of  Hypothetical 
Realism  himself,  he  never  suspects  that  Reid  entertained  any 
other  doctrine.  Brown’s  transmutation  of  Reid  from  a natural 
to  a hypothetical  realist,  as  a misconception  of  the  grand  and  dis- 
tinctive tenet  of  a school,  by  one  even  of  its  disciples,  is  without 
a parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  philoso]ihy  ; and  this  portentous 
error  is  prolific  ; Chinurra  chimaram  parit.  W'ere  the  evidence 
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of  the  mistake  less  unambiguous,  wc  should  be  disposed  rather  to 
question  our  own  porspieacity,  than  to  tax  so  subtle  an  intellect 
with  so  gross  a blunder. 

Before  establishing  against  his  antagonist  the  true  opinion  of 
lleid,  it  will  be  proper  first  to  generalize  the  possible  forms,  under 
which  the  hypothesis  of  a representative  perception  can  be  realised, 
as  a confusion  of  some  of  these  as  actually  held,  on  the  part  both 
of  lleid  and  Brown,  has  tended  to  introduce  no  small  confusion  ' 
into  the  discussion. 

The  Hypothetical  Realist  contends,  that  he  is  wholly  ignorant 
of  things  in  themselves,  and  that  these  are  known  to  him,  only 
through  a vicarious  phsenomcnon,  of  which  he  is  conscious  in 
perception ; 

“ /lerumquc  igiiarus,  Imagine  gaiidet.” 

In  other  words,  that  the  object  immediately  known  and  represent- 
ing is  numerically  diflferent  from  the  object  really  existing  and 
represented. — Now  this  vicarious  phmnomcnon,  or  immediate 
object,  must  either  be  numerically  different  from  the  percipient 
intellect,  or  a modification  of  that  intellect  itself.  If  the  latter,  it 
must,  again,  either  be  a modification  of  the  thinking  substance, 
with  a transcendent  existence  beyond  the  act  of  thought,  or  a 
modification  identical  with  the  act  of  perception  itself. 

All  jwssible  forms  of  the  representative  hypothesis  are  thus 
reduced  to  three,  and  these  have  all  been  actually  maintained. 

I.  The  representative  object  not  a modification  of 

•MIND. 

II.  The  representative  object  a modification  of  mind, 
dependent  for  its  apprehension,  but  not  for  its  existence, 
ON  the  act  of  consciousness. 

III.  The  representative  object  a modification  of  mind, 
non-existent  out  of  consciousness: — the  idea  and  its  per- 
ception ONLY  different  RELATIONS  OF  AN  ACT  (sTATE)  REALLY 
identical. 

In  the  first,  the  various  opinions  touching  the  mature  and  origin 
of  the  representative  object ; whether  material,  immaterial,  or 
between  both  ; whether  physical  or  hyperithysic.al ; whether  pro- 
pagated from  the  external  object  or  generated  in  the  medium  ; 
whether  fabricated  by  the  intelligent  soul  or  in  the  animal  life ; 
whether  infused  by  God,  or  angels,  or  identical  with  the  divine 
substance : — these  attbrd  in  the  history  of  philosophy  so  many 
subordinate  modifications  of  this  form  of  the  hypothesis. — In  the 
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two  latter,  the  subaltern  theories  have  been  determined  by  tlio 
difficulty  to  connect  the  representation  with  the  reality,  in  a rela- 
tion of  causal  dependence ; and  while  some  philosophers  have  left 
it  altogether  unexplained  (Nooplatonists),  the  others  have  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  hyperphysical  theories  of  divine  assist- 
ance (Cartesians),  or  of  a pre-established  harmony  (Leibnitians). — 
Under  the  second,  opinions  have  varied,  whether  the  representative 
object  be  innate  or  factitious.  [Sec  Uiss.  p.  81 7-819.] 

The  third  of  these  forms  of  representation  Reid  does  not  seem 
to  have  understood.  The  illusion  which  made  him  view,  in  his 
doctrine,  Memory  and  Im.agination  as  powers  of  immediate  know- 
ledge, though  only  representative  faculties,  under  the  third  form, 
has,  in  tlie  history  of  opinions  regarding  Perception,  puzzled  him, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Arnauld.  He 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  a theory,  neither  identic.al  with  an 
intuitive  Perception,  nor  with  the  first  or  second  form  of  the 
represcnbitivc  hypothesis ; with  both  of  which  he  was  sufficiently 
acquainted. — Brown,  on  the  contrary,  who  .adopts  the  third  and 
simplest  modification  of  that  hypothesis,  appears  ignorant  of  its 
discrimination  from  the  second;  and  accordingly  views  the  phi- 
losophers who  held  this  latter  form,  as  not  distinguished  in  opinion 
fi’om  himself.  Of  the  doctrine  of  intuition  he  does  not  seem  almost 
to  have  conceived  the  possibility. 

These  being  premised,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  greatest  of 
all  Brown’s  errors,  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences, — his  miscon- 
ception of  the  cardinal  position  of  Reid’s  philosophy,  in  supposing 
that  philosopher  as  a hypothetical  reahst,  to  hold  with  himself  the 
third  form  of  the  representative  hypothesis,  and  not,  as  a natural 
realist,  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  Perception.  We  are  compelled 
to  be  brief ; and  to  complete  the  evidence  of  the  following  proof 
(if  more  indeed  be  required),  we  must  beg  our  readers,  intcrestc<l 
in  the  question,  to  look  up  the  passages,  to  which  we  are  able 
only  to  refer.  [Sec  Diss.  on  Reid,  p.  819-824.  The  pages  of 
the  original  editions  here  referred  to  are  there  marked.] 

In  the  first  place,  knowledge  and  existence  are  then  only  con- 
vertible when  the  re.ality  is  known  in  itself;  for  then  only  can 
w'c  say,  that  it  is  known  because  it  exists,  and  exists  since  it  is 
known.  And  this  constitutes  an  immediate,  presentatiee,  or  intui- 
tive cognition,  rigorously  so  called. — Nor  did  Reid  contemplate 
any  other.  ‘ It  seems  .admitted,’  he  s,ays,  ‘ as  a fir.st  jndnciplc.  by 
‘ the  learned  and  the  uidcaimcd,  that  what  is  really  jierceived  must 
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‘ exist,  and  tliat  to  perceive  tvhat  does  not  exist  is  impossible.  So 
‘ far  the  unlearned  man  and  the  philosopher  agree.’ — (E.ssays  on 
the  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  142.) 

In  the  second  place,  philosophers  agree,  that  the  idea  or  repre- 
sentative object  in  their  theory,  is  in  the  strictest  sense  imme- 
diately perceived. — And  so  Keid  understands  them.  ‘ I perceive 
‘ not,  says  the  Cartesian,  the  external  object  itself ; (so  far  he 
‘ agrees  with  the  Pei-ipatetic,  and  differs  from  the  unlearned  man ;) 

‘ but  I perceive  an  image,  or  form,  or  idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or 
‘ in  my  brain.  I am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  idea ; because 
‘ I immediately  perceive  it.’  (L.  c.) 

In  the  third  place,  philosophers  concur  in  acknowledging,  that 
mankind  at  large  believe,  that  the  external  reality  itself  consti- 
tutes the  immediate  and  only  object  of  perception — So  also  lleid. 

‘ On  the  same  principle,  the  unlearned  man  says,  I perceive  the 
‘ external  object,  and  I perceive  it  to  exist.’  (L.  c.) — ‘ The  vulgar 
‘ undoubtedly  believe,  that  it  is  the  external  object  which  we 
‘ immediately  perceive,  and  not  a representative  image  of  it  only. 

‘ It  is  for  this  reason,  that  tliey  look  upon  it  as  perfect  lunaey  to 
‘ call  in  question  the  existence  of  external  objects.’  (L.  c.) — ‘ The 
‘ vulgar  arc  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  very  identical  objects  which 
‘ they  perceive  continue  to  exist  when  they  do  not  perceive  them ; 

‘ and  are  no  less  firmly  persuaded,  that  when  ten  men  look  at 
‘ the  sun  or  the  moon  they  all  see  the  same  individual  object.’  (P. 
Ififi.) — Speaking  of  Berkeley : ‘ The  vulgar  opinion  he  reduces 
‘ to  this,  that  the  very  things  which  we  perceive  by  our  senses  do 
‘ really  exist.  This  he  grants.’  (P.  165.) — ‘ It  is  therefore  ac- 
‘ knowledged  by  this  philosopher  (Hume)  to  be  a natural  instinct 
‘ or  prepossession,  an  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men, 

‘ that  the  objects  which  we  immediately  perceive,  by  our  senses, 

‘ arc  not  images  in  our  minds,  but  external  objects,  and  that  their 
‘ existence  is  independent  of  us  and  our  perception.’  (P.  201. 
Sec  also  pp.  143,  198,  199,  200,  206.) 

In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  : either  1°, — maintains,  that  his 
immediate  perception  of  external  things  is  convertible  with  their 
reality ; or  2°, — asserts  that,  in  his  doctrine  of  perception,  the 
external  reality  stands,  to  the  percipient  mind,  face  to  face,  in  the 
same  immediacy  of  relation  which  the  idea  holds  in  the  represen- 
tative theory  of  the  philosophers ; or  3°, — declares  the  identity  of 
his  own  opinion  with  tlie  vulgar  belief,  as  thus  expounded  by 
himself  and  the  philosophers: — be  could  not  more  emphatically 
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jiroclaiiii  tiiiiiself  a natural  realist,  and  his  doctrine  of  perception, 
as  intended,  at  least,  a doctrine  of  intuition.  And  he  does  all 
three. 

The  first  and  second. — ‘ \Vc  have  before  examined  the  reasons 
‘ given  by  philosophers  to  prove  that  ideas,  and  not  external 
‘ objects,  are  the  immediate  objects  of  perception.  We  shall  only 
‘ here  observe,  that  if  e.xternal  ohjects  be  perceived  i.mme- 
‘ DiATELY,’  [and  he  had  just  before  asserted  for  the  hundredth 
time  that  they  were  so  perceived]  ‘ we  have  the  same  reason 

‘ TO  BELIEVE  THEIR  E.XISTENCE,  AS  PHILOSOPHERS  HAVE  TO  BE- 
‘ LIEVE  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  IDEAS,  WHILE  THEY  HOLD  THEM  TO 
‘ BE  THE  IMMEDIATE  OBJECTS  OF  PERCEPTION.’  (P.  589.  Scc 

also  pp.  118,  138.) 

The  third. — Speaking  of  the  perception  of  the  external  world — 

‘ We  have  here  a remarkable  conflict  between  two  contradictory 
‘ opinions,  wherein  all  mankind  .are  engaged.  On  the  one  side 
‘ stand  all  the  vulgar,  who  arc  unpractised  in  philosophical 
‘ researches,  and  guided  by  the  uncorrupted  primary  instincts  of 
‘ nature.  On  the  other  side,  stand  all  the  philosophers,  ancient 
‘ and  modern ; every  man,  ivithout  e.veeption,  who  refiects.  In  this 
‘ DIVISION,  to  my  great  humiliation,  1 FIND  .MYSELF  CLASSED 
‘ WITH  THE  VULOAR.’  (P.  207.) 

Various  other  proofs  of  the  same  conclusion,  could  be  adduced  ; 
these  for  brevity  we  omit. — Brown’s  interpretation  of  the  funda- 
mental tenet  of  Ucid’s  philosophy,  is  therefore,  not  a simple  mis- 
conception, but  an  absolute  reversal  of  its  real  and  even  unambi- 
guous import.  [This  is  too  strong.  Sec  Diss.  p.  820.] 

But  the  ground,  on  which  Brown  vindicates  his  interpretation. 
Is  not  unworthy  of  the  interpretation  itself.  The  possibility  of  an 
intuition  beyond  the  sphere  of  self,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
contemplated  ; but  on  one  occasion,  Bcid’s  language  seems,  for  a 
moment,  to  have  .actually  suggested  to  him  the  ipiestion : — Might 
that  philosopher  not  po.ssibly  regard  the  material  object,  .as  iden- 
tical with  the  object  of  consciousness  in  perception  ? — On  ivhat 
ground  does  he  reject  the  affirmative  as  absurd?  Ilis  rc.a.soning 
Is  to  this  eft'ect ; — To  assert  an  intuitive  perccjdion  of  matter,  is  to 
assert  an  identity  of  matter  and  mind,  {for  an  immediacy  of  know- 
ledge is  convertible  with  a unity  of  e.vistence) ; But  Reid  was  a 
'Sturdy  dualist;  Therefore,  he  could  not  maintain  an  immediate 
T*’rception  of  the  gualities  of  matter.  {Lcct.  xxv.  pp.  159,  lt!0.) 
•n  this  syllogism,  the  major  is  a mere  petitio  principii,  which 
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lirown  has  not  attempted  to  prove ; and  which,  as  tried  by  the 
standard  of  all  philosophical  truth,  is  not  only  false,  but  even  the 
reverse  of  the  truth ; while,  admitting  its  accuracy,  it  cannot  be 
so  connected  with  the  minor,  as  to  legitimate  the  conclusion. 

If  we  appeal  to  Consciousness,  consciousness  gives,  even  in  the 
last  analy.sis, — in  the  unity  of  knowledge,  a duality  of  existence ; 
and  peremptorily  falsifies  Brown’s  assumption,  that  not-sel/,  as 
known,  is  identical  xoith  self  as  knowing.  Ueid  therefore,  as  a 
dualist,  and  on  the  supreme  authority  of  consciousness,  might 
safely  maintain  the  immediacy  of  perception ; — nay,  as  a dualist 
Reid  could  not,  consistently,  have  adopted  the  opinion  which 
Brown  argues,  that,  as  a dualist,  he  must  be  regarded  to  have 
held.  Mind  and  matter  exist  to  us  only  in  their  (jualitics:  and 
these  qualities  exist  to  us  only  ns  they  are  known  by  us,  i.  e,,  as 
plimnomena.  It  is  thus  merely  from  knowledge  that  we  can  infer 
existence,  and  oidy  from  the  supposed  repugnance  or  compatibility 
of  phaenomena,  within  our  experience,  arc  we  able  to  ascend  to  the 
transcendent  difference  or  identity  of  substances.  Now,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  all  we  immediately  know,  is  only  a state  or  modi- 
fication or  quality  or  phasnouienon  of  the  cognitive  subject  itself, — 
liow  can  we  contend,  that  the  phmnomcna  of  mind  and  matter, 
known  only  as  modifications  of  the  same,  must  be  the  modifications 
of  different  substances  i — na^',  that  only  on  this  hypothesis  of  their 
substantial  unity  in  knowledge,  can  their  substantial  duality  in 
existence  be  maintained  ? But  of  this  a£;ain. 

Brown’s  assumption  has  no  better  foundation  than  the  exagge- 
ration of  a crotchet  of  philosophers ; which,  though  contrary  to 
the  evidence  of  Consciousness,  and  consequently  not  only  with- 
out but  against  all  evidence,  has  yet  exerted  a more  extensive 
and  important  influence,  than  any  principle  in  the  whole  history 
of  philosophy.  This  subject  deserves  a volume ; we  can  only 
afford  it  a few  sentences. — Some  philosophers  (as  Anaxagoras, 
lleraclitus,  Alcmpcon)  maintained  that  knowledge  implied  even  a 
contrariety  of  subject  and  object.  But  since  the  time  of  Em- 
pedocles, no  opinion  has  hcen  more  universally  admitted,  than 
that  the  relation  of  knowledge  inferred  an  analogy  of  existence. 
This  analogy  may  be  supposed  in  two  potonces.  What  knows 
and  what  is  known,  are  either,  1°,  similar,  or,  2°,  the  same ; and 
if  the  general  principle  be  true,  the  latter  is  the  more  philoso- 
phical. This  principle  it  was,  which  immediately  determined  the 
whole  doctrine  of  a representative  perception.  Its  lower  potenco 
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is  seen  in  the  intentional  species  of  tlie  schools,  and  in  the  ideas  of 
Malebranche  and  Hcrkclcy  ; its  higher  in  the  gnostic  reasons  of  the 
Platonists,  in  the  pre-existing  species  of  Avicenna  and  the  Arabians, 
in  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  in  the  pheenomena  of  Kant, 
and  in  the  external  states  of  Brown.  It  mediately  determined  the 
hierarchical  gradation  of  facidties  or  souls  of  the  Aristotelians, — 
the  vehicular  media  of  the  Platonists, — the  theories  of  a common 
intellect  of  Alexander,  Theinistius,  Averroes,  Cajetanus,  and 
Zabarella, — the  vision  in  the  deity  of  Malebranche, — the  Car- 
tesian doctrine  of  assistance, — the  predetermined  harmony  of 
Leibnitz, — and  the  plastic  medium  of  More  and  Cudworth.  To 
no  other  origin  is  to  bo  ascribed  refusal  of  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness in  its  primitive  duality ; and  the  Unitarian  systems  of  iden- 
tity, materialism,  idealism,  are  the  result. 

But  however  universal  and  omnipotent  this  principle  may  have 
been,  Reid  was  at  once  too  ignorant  of  opinions,  to  be  much  in 
danger  from  authority,  and  too  independent  a thinker,  to  accept 
so  baseless  a fancy  as  a hict.  “ Mr  Norris,”  says  he,  “ is  the 
only  author  I have  met  with  who  professedly  puts  the  question. 
Whether  material  things  can  be  perceived  by  us  immediately  ? 
lie  has  offered  four  arguments  to  show  that  they  cannot.  First, 
Material  objects  are  without  the  mind,  and  therefore  there  can  be 
no  union  between  the  object  and  the  percipient.  Answer — This 
argument  is  lame,  until  it  is  shown  to  be  necessary,  that  in  per- 
ception there  should  be  an  union  between  the  object  and  the  per- 
cipient. Second,  material  objects  are  disproportioned  to  the  mind, 
and  removed  from  it  by  the  whole  diameter  of  Being. — This  argu- 
ment 1 cannot  answer,  because  I do  not  understand  it.’’  (Essays, 
/.  P.  p.  202.) 

The  principle,  that  the  relation  of  knowledge  implies  an  ana- 
logy of  existence,  admitted  without  examination  in  almost  every 
school,  but  which  Reid,  with  an  ignorance  wiser  than  knowledge, 
confe.sscs  he  docs  not  understand ; is  nothing  more  than  an  irra- 
tional attempt  to  explain,  what  is,  in  itself,  inexplicable.  How  the 
similar  or  the  same  is  conscious  of  itself,  is  not  a whit  less  incon- 
ceivable, than  how  one  contrary  is  immediately  percipient  of  an- 
other. It  at  best  only  removes  our  admitted  ignorance,  by  one 
step  back ; and  then,  in  place  of  our  knowledge  simply  originat- 
ing from  the  incomprehensible,  it  ostentatiously  departs  from  the 
absurd. 

The  slightest  criticism  is  sufficient  to  manifest  the  futility  of 
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that  liypothcsis  of  representation,  which  Brown  would  substitute 
for  Reid’s  presentative  perception  ; — although  this  hypothesis, 
under  various  modiheations,  be  almost  coextensive  with  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  In  fact,  it  fulfils  none  of  the  conditions  of  a 
legitimate  hypothesis. 

In  the  /irst  place,  it  is  unnecessary. — It  cannot  show,  that  the 
fact  of  an  intuitive  I’crception,  as  given  in  Consciousness,  ought 
not  to  be  accepted ; it  is  unable  therefore  to  vindicate  its  own 
necessity,  in  order  to  explain  the  possibility  of  our  knowledge  of 
external  things. — That  we  cannot  show  forth,  how  the  mind  is 
capable  of  knowing  something  different  from  self,  is  no  reason  to 
<loubt  that  it  is  so  capable.  Every  how  rests  ultimately  on 
a that  (*T<) ; every  demonstration  is  deduced  from  something 
given  and  indemonstrable ; all  that  is  comprehensible,  hangs  from 
some  revealed*  fact,  which  we  must  believe  as  actual,  but,  cannot 
construe  to  the  reflective  intellect  in  its  possibility.  In  conscious- 
ness,— in  the  original  spontaneity  of  intelligence  {noii,  locus  prin- 
cipiorum),  are  revealed  the  primordial  facts  of  our  intelligent  na- 
ture. Consciousness  is  the  fountain  of  all  comprehensibility  and 
illustration ; but  as  such,  cannot  be  itself  illustrated  or  compre- 
hended. To  ask  how  any  fact  of  consciousness  is  possible,  is  to  ask 
how  consciousness  itself  is  possible ; and  to  ask  how  conscious- 
ness is  possible,  is  to  ask  how  a being  intelligent  like  man  is  pos- 
sible. Could  we  answer  this,  the  Serpent  had  not  tempted  Eve 
by  an  hyperbole : — “ \Vq  should  be  as  Gods.’’  But  as  we  did  not 
create  ourselves,  and  are  not  even  in  the  secret  of  our  creation ; 
we  must  take  our  existence,  our  knowledge  upon  trust : and  that 
philosophy  is  the  only  true,  because  in  it  alone  can  truth  bo  real- 
ised, which  does  not  revolt  against  the  authority  of  our  natural 
beliefs. 

“ The  voice  of  Nature  is  the  voice  of  God.” 

To  ask,  therefore,  a reason  for  the  possibility  of  our  intuition 
of  external  things,  above  tho  fact  of  its  reality,  as  given  in  our 
perceptive  consciousness,  betrays,  as  Aristotle  h.os  truly  said,  an 
imbecility  if  tits  reasoning  principle  itself: — “ Toinm  xcyoy 


* [This  exprc-ssion  is  not  meant  to  imply  anything  hypcrphysical.  It  is 
only  used  to  denote  tlie  ultimate  and  incomprehensible  nature  of  tlic  fact ; 
— of  tlic  fact  wliicli  must  bo  believed  tliough  it  cannot  be  understood,  cannot 
l>e  explained. — Dr  Reid  employs  the  tenn  revelation  in  a mystical  and  objec- 
tionable sense.  On  tho  proper  and  improiter  use  of  the  term,  sec  Disserta- 
tions on  Reid,  pp.  701,  794,  820,  821,  &c.] 
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wlio  accepts  this  intuition,  cannot,  certainly,  explain  it,  because, 
as  ultimate,  it  is  a fact  inexplicable.  Yet,  with  Iludibras: — 

“ He  knows  what’s  what;  and  that's  as  higli 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly.” 

Hut  the  Hypothetical  Realist — the  Cosmothctic  Idealist,  who 
rejects  a consciousness  of  aught  beyond  the  mind,  cannot  require 
of  the  Natural  Realist  an  explanation  of  how  such  a consciousness 
is  possible,  until  he  himself  shall  have  explained,  what  is  even  less 
conceivable,  the  possibility  of  representing  (i.  e.  of  knowing)  the 
unknown.  Till  then,  each  founds  on  the  incomprehensible;  but 
the  former  admits  the  veracity,  the  latter  postulates  the  falsehood 
of  that  principle,  which  can  alone  confer  on  this  incomprehensible 
foundation  the  char.actcr  of  truth.  The  Natural  Realist,  whoso 
watchword  is — The  facts  of  consciousness,  the  whole  facts,  and 
nothing  but  the  facts,  has  therefore  naught  to  fear  from  his  anta- 
gonist, so  long  as  consciousness  cannot  be  explained  nor  redar- 
gued from  without.  If  his  system  be  to  fall,  it  falls  only  with 
philosophy ; for  it  can  only  be  disproved,  by  proving  the  menda- 
city of  consciousness — of  that  faculty, 

“ Qua!  nisi  sit  veri,  ratio  quoqne  falsa  fit  onmis," 

(“  Which  nnlcBS  true,  all  reason  turns  a lie.”) 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  violation  of  the  laws  of  a legitimate 
hypothesis ; — the  doctrine  of  a representative  perception  annihi- 
lates itself,  in  subverting  the  universal  edifice  of  knowledge. — 
Belying  the  testimony  of  consciousnes  to  our  immediate  perception 
of  an  outer  world,  it  belies  the  veracity  of  consciousness  alto- 
gether. But  the  truth  of  consciousness,  is  the  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  all  knowledge.  The  first  act  of  Hypothetical  Realism, 
is  thus  an  act  of  suicide ; philosophy,  thereafter,  is  at  best  but 
an  enchanted  corpse,  awaiting  only  the  exorcism  of  the  sceptic,  to 
relapse  into  its  proper  nothingness. — But  of  this  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  treat  at  large,  in  exposing  Brown’s  misprision  of  the 
argument  from  Common  Sense. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  the  condition  of  a legitimate  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  fact  or  facts  for  which  it  is  excogitated  to  account, 
be  not  themselves  hypothetical. — But  so  far  is  the  principal  fact, 
which  the  hypothesis  of  a representative  perception  is  proj)osed 
to  explain,  from  being  certain ; its  reality  is  even  rendered  pro- 
blematical by  the  proposed  explanation  itself.  The  facts,  about 
which  this  hypothesis  is  conversant,  are  two; — the  fact  of  the 
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mental  nwdification,  ami  the  fact  of  the  material  reality.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  their  connection ; and  the  hypothesis  of 
representation  is  advanced,  as  the  ratio  of  their  correlation,  in 
supposing  that  the  former  as  known  is  vicarious  of  the  latter  as 
eseistiny.  There  is  however  here  a see-saw  between  the  hypothe- 
sis and  the  fact : the  fact  is  assumed  as  an  hypothesis ; and  the 
hypothesis  explained  as  a fact;  each  is  established,  each  is 
expounded,  by  the  other  To  account  for  the  possibility  of  an 
unknown  external  world,  the  hypothesis  of  representation  is 
devised ; and  to  account  for  the  possibility  of  representation,  wo 
imagine  the  hypothesis  of  an  esctemal  world.  Nothing  could  be 
more  easy  than  to  demonstrate,  that  on  this  supposition,  the  fact 
of  the  external  reality  is  not  only  petitory  but  improbable.  This, 
however,  we  are  relieved  from  doing,  by  Brown’s  own  admission, 
that  “ the  sceptical  arrjument  for  the  non-existence  of  an  external 
n<orld,  as  a mere  play  of  reasoniny,  admits  of  no  reply ; ” and 
we  shall  afterwards  prove,  that  the  only  ground  on  which  he 
attempts  to  vindicate  this  existence,  (the  ground  of  our  natural 
belief  in  its  reality,)  is  one,  not  competent  to  the  Hypothetic.al 
Bealist.  We  shall  see,  that  if  this  belief  be  true,  the  hyjwthesis 
it.sclf  is  superseded ; if  false,  that  there  is  no  fact  for  the  hypo- 
thesis to  explain. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a legitimate  hypothesis  must  account  for 
the  phfDiiomenon,  about  which  it  is  conversant,  adequately  and 
without  violence,  in  all  its  dependencies,  relations,  and  peculiari- 
ties.— But  the  hypothesis  in  question,  only  accomplishes  its  end, 
— nay  only  vindicates  its  utility,  by  a mutilation,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, by  the  destruction  and  re-creation,  of  the  very  phaenomenon 
for  the  nature  of  which  it  would  account.  The  entire  phaenomenon 
to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a representative  perception, 
is  the  fact,  given  in  consciousness,  of  the  immediate  knoivledye  or 
intuition  of  an  existence  different  from  self.  This  simple  plueno- 
mcnon  it  hews  down  into  two  fragments ; — into  the  existence  and 
the  intuition.  The  existence  of  external  things,  which  is  given 
only  throuyh  their  intuition,  it  admits ; the  intuition  itself,  though 
the  ratio  coynoscendi,  and  to  us  therefore  the  ratio  essendi  of 
their  reality,  it  rejects.  But  to  annihilate  what  is  prior  and  con- 
stitutive in  the  phaenomenon,  is,  in  truth,  to  annihilate  the  phae- 
nomenon  altogether.  The  existence  of  an  external  world,  which 
the  hypothesis  proposes  to  explain,  is  no  longer  even  a truncated 
fact  of  consciousness  ; for  the  existence  yiven  in  consciousness. 

V. 
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necessarily  fell  with  the  intuition  on  whicli  it  reposed.  A repre- 
sentative perception,  is  therefore,  an  hypothetical  c.xplanation  of 
a fruppogititiotis  fact : it  creates  the  nature  it  interprets.  And 
in  this  respect,  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  representative  hypothe- 
sis, the  third,  or  that  which  views  in  the  object  known  a modifi- 
cation of  thought  itself,  most  violently  outrages  the  phaenomcnon 
of  consciousness  it  would  explain.  And  this  is  Hrown’s.  Tlie 
first,  saves  the  phajnoinenon  of  consciousness  in  so  far  as  it  pnv 
serves  always  the  numerical,  if  not  .always  the  suhstanti.al,  dif- 
ference between  the  object  perceived  and  the  percipient  mind. 
The  second,  does  not  violate  at  least  the  antithesis  of  the  object 
perceived  and  the  percipient  act.  But  in  the  third  or  simplest 
form  of  representation,  not  only  is  the  object  known,  denied  to  be 
itself  the  rcjility  existing,  as  consciousness  attests ; — this  object 
revealed  as  not-.sclf,  is  identified  with  the  mental  ego; — n.ay,  even, 
though  given  as  permanent,  with  the  transient  energy  of  thought 
itself. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  fact,  which  a legitimate  hypothesis  is 
devised  to  explain,  mttst  be  udthin  the  sphere  of  experience.  The 
fact,  however,  for  which  th.at  of  a representative  perception 
accounts  (the  existence  of  external  things),  transcends,  ex  hypo- 
thesi,  all  Experience;  it  is  the  object  of  no  real  knowledge,  but  a 
bare  ens  rationis — a mere  hyperphysical  chimtera. 

In  the  sixth  .and  last  place,  an  hypothesis  itself  is  probable  in 
proportion  as  it  works  simply  and  naturally  ; that  is  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  dependent  on  no  subsidiary  hypothesis,  and  .os  it 
involves  nothing,  petitory,  occult,  supernatural,  as  an  element  of 
its  explanation.  In  this  respect,  the  doctrine  of  a representative 
perception  is  not  less  vicious  than  in  others.  To  explain  at  all,  it 
must  not  only  postulate  subsidiary  hypotheses,  but  subsidiary 
miracles. — The  doctrine  in  question  attempts  to  explain  the  know- 
ledge of  an  unknown  world,  by  the  ratio  of  a representative  per- 
ception : but  it  is  impossible  by  any  conceivable  relation,  to  apply 
the  ratio  to  the  facts.  The  mental  modification,  of  which,  on  the 
doctrine  of  representation,  we  are  exclusively  conscious  in  percep- 
tion, cither  represents  (i.  e.  affords  a mediate  knowledge  of)  a 
real  external  world,  or  it  does  not.  (We  say  only  a real;  to 
include  all  systems  from  Kant’s,  who  does  not  predicate  even  an 
existence  in  space  and  time  of  things  in  themselves,  to  Locke’s, 
who  supposes  the  transcendent  reality  to  resemble  its  idea,  at  least 
in  the  primary  qualities.)  Now,  the  Latter  alternative  is  .an  affir- 
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mation  of  absolute  Idealism  ; we  have,  therefore,  at  present  only 
to  consider  the  former.  And  here,  the  mind  either  knows  the 
reality  of  what  it  represents,  or  it  docs  not. — On  the  prior  alter- 
native, the  hypothesis  under  discussion  would  annihilate  itself,  in 
annihilating  the  ground  of  its  utility.  For  as  the  end  of  repre- 
sentation is  knowledge  ; and  as  the  hypothesis  of  a representative 
perception  is  only  required  on  the  supposed  impossibility  of  that 
presentative  knowledge  of  external  things,  which  consciousness 
affirms: — if  the  mind  is  admitted  to  be  cognisant  of  the  outer 
reality  in  itself,  previous  to  representation,  the  end  towards  which 
the  hypothesis  was  devised  as  a mean,  has  been  already  accom- 
plished ; and  the  possibility  of  an  intuitive  perception,  as  given 
in  consciousness,  is  allowed.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  only  absurd, 
as  superfluous.  It  is  worse.  For  the  mind  would,  in  this  case, 
be  supposed  to  knotv  before  it  knew ; or,  like  the  crazy  Pentheus, 
to  see  its  objects  double, — 

(“  Et  solcni  geminum  et  dupliccs  »e  ostcnderc  Tliobas  ”)  : 
and,  if  these  absurdities  be  eschewed,  then  is  the  identity  of  mind 
and  self, — of  consciousness  and  knowledge,  abolished ; and  my 
intellect  knows,  what  / am  not  conscious  of  it  knowing ! — The 
other  alternative  remmns : — that  the  mind  is  blindly  determined 
to  represent,  md  truly  to  represent,  the  reality  which  it  does  not 
know.  And  here  the  mind  either  blindly  determines  itself,  or  is 
blindly  determined  by  an  extrinsic  and  intelligent  cause. — The 
former  lemma  is  the  more  philosophical,  in  so  far  as  it  assumes 
nothing  hyperphysical ; but  it  is  otherwise  utterly  irrational,  in 
as  much  as  it  would  explain  an  cfiect,  by  a cau.se  wholly  inade- 
quate to  its  production.  On  this  alternative,  knowledge  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  effect  of  ignorance, — intelligence  of  stupidity, — 
life  of  death.  We  are  necessarily  ignorant,  ultimately  at  least,  of 
the  mode  in  which  causation  operates ; but  we  know  at  least,  that 
no  effect  arises  without  a cause — and  a cause  proportionate  to  its 
existence. — The  absurdity  of  this  supposition  has  accordingly 
constrained  the  profoundest  cosmothetic  idealists,  notwithstanding 
their  rational  abhorrence  of  a supernatural  a.ssumption,  to  em- 
brace the  second  alternative.  To  s<ay  nothing  of  less  illustrious 
schemes,  the  systems  of  Divine  Assistance,  of  a Pre-established 
Harmony,  and  of  the  Vision  of  all  things  in  the  Deity,  are  only 
so  many  subsidiary  hypotheses, — so  many  attempts  to  bridge,  by 
supernatural  machinery,  the  chasm  between  the  representation 
and  the  reality,  which  all  human  ingenuity  luad  found,  by  natural 
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means,  to  be  insuperable.  The  liypotliesis  of  a representative 
perception,  tlius  presupposes  a miracle  to  let  it  work.  Dr  IJrown, 
indeed,  rejects  as  unphilosopbical,  those  hypcrphysical  subsidies. 
But  he  only  saw  less  clearly  than  their  illustrious  authors,  the 
necessity  which  required  them.  It  is  a poor  philosophy  that 
eschews  the  Deue  ex  machina,  and  yet  ties  the  knot  which  is  only 
soluble  by  his  interposition.  It  is  not  unphilosophical  to  assume 
a miracle,  if  a miracle  be  necessary ; but  it  is  unphilosophical  to 
originate  the  neccs.sity  itself.  And  hero  the  hypothetical  realist 
cannot  pretend,  that  the  difficulty  is  of  nature’s,  not  of  his  creation. 
In  fact  it  only  arises,  because  he  has  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  light 
of  nature,  and  refused  the  guidance  of  consciousness  : but  having 
swamped  himself  in  following  the  ignis  fatuus  of  a theory,  he  has 
no  right  to  refer  its  private  absurdities  to  the  imbecility  of  human 
reason  ; or  to  generalise  his  own  factitious  ignorance,  by  a Quan- 
tum est  quod  neseimus  ! The  difficulty  of  the  problem  Brown  has 
not  perceived ; or  perceiving,  has  not  ventured  to  state, — far  less 
attempted  to  remove.  He  has  essayed,  indeed,  to  cut  the  knot, 
which  he  was  unable  to  loose  ; but  we  shall  find,  in  the  sequel,  that 
his  summary  postulate  of  the  reality  of  an  c.xtcrnal  world,  on  the 
ground  of  our  belief  in  its  existence,  is,  in  his  hands,  of  all  unfor- 
tunate attempts,  perhaps  the  most  unsuccessful. 

The  scheme  of  Natural  Realism  (which  it  is  Reid’s  honour  to 
have  been  the  first,  among  not  forgotten  philosophers,  virtually 
and  intentionally,  at  leiist,  to  embrace)  is  thus  the  only  system,  on 
which  the  truth  of  consciousness  and  the  possibility  of  knowledge 
can  be  vindicated ; whilst  the  Hypothetical  Realist,  in  his  effort 
to  be  “ wise  above  knowledge,”  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  loses  the 
substance,  in  attempting  to  realize  the  shadow.  “ Le^  hommes,” 
(says  Leibnitz,  with  a truth  of  which  he  was  not  himself  aware,) — ■ 
“ les  hommes  cherchent  ce  qu'ils  savent,  et  ne  savent  pas  ce  qu'ils 
cherehent." 

That  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  we  allow.  But  these  do  not  affect  its  possibility  ; and 
may  in  a great  measure  be  removed  by  a more  sedulous  examina- 
tion of  the  phenomena.  The  distinction  of  perception  proper 
from  sensation  proper,  in  other  words,  of  the  objective  from  the 
subjective  in  this  act,  Reid,  after  other  philosophers,  has  already 
turned  to  good  account ; but  his  analysis  would  have  been  still 
more  successful,  had  ho  discovered  the  law  which  universally 
governs  their  manifestation: — That  Perception  and  Sensation, 
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the  objective  and  subjective,  though  both  always  co-existent,  are 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  But  on  this  matter  wc 
cannot  at  present  enter.  [Sec  Dissertations  on  Reid,  p.  876-885  ; 
and  in  particular,  pp.  886,  887,  888,  865,  880.  Notices  arc 
there  given  of  some  older  authors,  by  whom  operations  of  this 
principle  had  been  partially  and  obscurely  observed,  though  the 
canon  itself  was  never  previously  generalised.*] 

Dr  Brown  is  not  only  wrong  in  regard  to  Reid’s  own  doctrine ; 
he  is  wrong,  even  admitting  his  interpretation  of  that  philosopher 
to  be  true,  in  charging  him  with  a “ scries  of  wonderful  miscon- 
ceptions,” in  regard  to  the  opinions  universally  prevalent  touching 
the  nature  of  ideas.  Wc  shall  not  argue  the  case  upon  the  higher 
ground,  that  Reid,  as  a natural  realist,  could  not  ho  philosophically 
out,  in  assailing  the  hypothesis  of  a representative  perception, 
even  though  one  of  its  subordinate  modifications  might  be  mis- 
taken by  him  for  another ; but  shall  prove  that,  supposing  Reid 
to  have  been  like  Brown,  an  hypothetical  realist,  under  the  third 
form  of  a representative  perception,  he  was  not  historically  wrong 
in  attributing  to  philosophers  in  general,  (at  least,  after  the  decline 
of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,)  the  first  or  second  variety  of  the 
liypothesis.  Even  on  this  lower  ground.  Brown  is  fated  to  bo 
unsuccessful ; and  if  Reid  be  not  always  correct,  his  antagonist 
has  failed  in  convicting  liim  even  of  & single  inaccuracy.  Wc  shall 
consider  Brown’s  charge  of  misrepresentation  in  detail. 

It  is  always  unlucky  to  stumble  on  the  threshold.  Tlie  para- 
graph (Lect.  xsvii.)  in  which  Dr  Brown  opens  his  attack  on  Reid, 
contains  more  mistakes  than  sentences ; and  the  etymological  dis- 
cussion it  involves,  supposes  as  true,  what  is  not  simply  false,  but 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  truth. — Among  other  errors: — In  the 
frst  place,  the  term  “ idea  ” was  never  employed  in  any  system, 
previous  to  the  age  of  Descartes,  to  denote  “ little  images  derived 
from  objects  without.”  In  the  second,  it  was  never  used  in  any 
philosophy,  prior  to  the  same  period,  to  signify  the  immediate 
object  of  perception.  In  the  third,  it  was  not  applied  by  the 
“ Peripatetics  or  Schoolmen,”  to  express  an  object  of  human 


* [I  sec  that  Mr  WyUl,  in  his  ingenious  and  popular  treatise,  (Philosophy 
of  the  Senses,  p.  423),  says,  that  this  law  is  now  an  established  principle  in 
psychology  and  physiology.  I am  afraid,  not.  I may  notice,  likewise,  that 
ill  the  observations,  with  which  in  that  book  ho  has  elsewhere  honoured  my 
doctrine  of  Perception,  he  inadvertently  just  reverses  its  positions.  (1853.)] 
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thought  at  all.*  In  the  fourth,  ideas  (taking  this  term  for  specks) 
were  not  “ in  all  the  dark  ages  of  the  scholastic  followers  of 

• 'file  history  of  the  word  idea  seems  completely  unknown.  Previous  to 
the  age  of  Descartes,  as  a philosophical  term,  it  was  employed  exclusively 
by  the  Platonists, — at  least  exclusively  in  a Platonic  meaning ; and  this 
meaning  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  attributed  to  tlic  word  by  Ur 
Brown  ; — the  idea  was  not  an  object  of  perception, — the  idea  was  not  derived 
from  without. — In  tlie  schools,  so  far  from  being  a current  psycholoyind 
expression,  as  he  imagines,  it  had  no  other  application  than  a Iheoloyical. 
Neither,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  was  the  term  extended  by  the  Aristo- 
telians even  to  the  objects  of  intellect.  Melanchthon  indeed  (who  was  a 
kind  of  semi  Platonist)  uses  it  on  one  occasion  as  a .synonyme  for  notion,  or 
intelligible  species  (Dc  Anima,  p.  187,  ed.  15o5) ; but  it  was  even  to  this 
solitary  instance,  we  presume,  that  Julius  Scaliger  alludes  (De  Subtiltate, 
vi.  4.),  when  he  castigates  such  an  application  of  the  word  as  neoteric  and 
abusive.  “ Metanch."  is  on  the  margin.  Gocleniiis  also  probably  founded 
his  usage  on  Melancthon. — We  should  have  distinctly  said,  that  previous 
to  its  employment  by  Descartes  himself  the  expression  had  never  been  used 
as  a comprehensive  term  for  the  immediate  objects  of  thouglit,  had  we  not 
in  remembrance  the  Ilistoria  Anima'  Humana;  of  our  countryman  David 
Buchanan.  This  work,  originally  written  in  French,  had  for  some  years 
been  privately  circulated  previous  to  its  publication  at  Paris  in  1636.  Hero 
we  find  the  word  idea  familiarly  employed,  in  its  most  extensive  significa- 
tion, to  express  the  objects,  not  only  of  intellect  proper,  but  of  memory, 
imagination,  sense ; and  this  is  the  earliest  example  of  .such  an  emploj-ment. 
For  the  Discourse  on  Method  in  which  the  term  is  usurped  by  Descarte.s  in 
an  equal  latitude,  was  at  least  a year  later  in  its  publication— viz.  in  June 
1637.  Adopted  soon  after  also  by  Oas.sendi,  the  word  under  such  imposing 
patronage  gradually  won  its  way  into  general  use.  In  England,  however, 
Locke  may  bo  said  to  have  been  tlie  fiist  who  natiualized  the  tenn  in  its 
Cartesian  universality.  Hobbes  employs  it,  and  that  historically,  only  once 
or  twice ; Henry  More  and  Cudworth  are  very  chary  of  it,  even  when  treat- 
ing of  the  Carte.sian  philosophy ; Willis  rarely  uses  it ; while  Lord  Herl)ert, 
Reynolds,  and  the  English  philosophers  in  general,  between  Descartes  and 
lajoke,  do  not  apply  it  p.sychologically  at  all.  When  in  common  language 
employed  by  Milton  and  Dryden,  after  Descartes,  as  before  him,  by  Sidney, 
.Spenser,  Shak.speare,  Hooker,  &c.  the  meaning  is  Platonic.  Our  Lexico- 
graphers are  ignorant  of  the  difference. 

The  fortune  of  this  word  is  curious.  Employed  by  Plato  to  express  the 
real  forms  of  the  intelligible  world,  in  lofty  contra.st  to  the  unreal  images  of 
the  sensible ; it  was  lowered  by  Descartes,  who  extended  it  to  the  objects  of 
our  con.sciousncss  in  general.  When,  after  Ga.ssendi,  the  school  of  Condillac 
had  analyzed  our  highest  faculties  into  onr  lowest,  the  idea  was  still  more 
deeply  degraded  from  its  high  original.  Like  a fallen  angel,  it  was  relegated 
from  the  sphere  of  divine  intelligence,  to  the  atmosphere  of  human  sense;  till 
at  last  Ideobn/ie  (more  correctly  Idrnhujie),  a wonl  which  could  only  prn/terly 
suggest  an  a priori  scheme,  deducing  our  knowledge  from  the  intellect,  ha.“ 
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Aristotle,"  regarded  as  "little  images  derived  from  without;  ” for  a 
numerous  party  of  the  most  illustrious  schoolmen  rejected  species, 
not  only  in  the  intellect,  but  in  the  sense.  In  the  fifth,  “ phan- 
tasm ” in  “ the  old  philosophy,”  was  not  the  "-external  cause  of 
perception,"  but  the  internal  object  of  imagination.  In  the  sixth, 
the  term  “ shadowy  film,’’  which  here  and  elsewhere  he  con- 
stantly uses,  shows  that  Brown  confounds  the  matterlcss  spe- 
cies of  the  Peripatetics  with  the  corporeal  efflu.xions  of  Democritus 
and  Epicurus; — 

“ Qua?,  quasi  memhraiur,  siimmo  lie  corticc  rerum 
Dcreptai,  volitnnt  ultro  citroque  per  auras.” 

Brown,  in  short,  only  fails  in  victoriously  establishing  against 
Reid  the  various  meanings  in  which  “ the  old  writers  ” employed 
the  term  idea,  by  the  petty  fact, — that  the  old  writers  did  not 
employ  the  term  idea  at  all. 

Nor  does  the  progress  of  the  attack  belie  the  omen  of  its  out- 
set. We  shall  consider  the  philosophers  quoted  by  Brown  in 
chronological  order.  Of  three  of  these  only,  (Descartes,  Arnauld, 
Locke,)  were  the  opinions  particularly  noticed  by  Reid ; the 
others,  (Hobbes,  Lc  Clcrc,  Crousaz,)  Brown  adduces  as  o.\amplc8 
of  Reid’s  general  misrepresentation.  Of  the  greater  numb^  of 
the  philosophers  specially  criticised  by  Reid,  Brown  prudently 
says  nothing. 

Of  those,  the  first  is  Descartes;  and  in  regard  to  him. 
Brown,  not  content  with  accusing  Reid  of  simple  ignorance, 
contends,  “ that  the  opinions  of  Descartes  are  precisely  opposite 
to  the  representations  which  ho  has  given  of  them.”  (Lect.  xxvii. 
p.  172.) — Now  Reid  states,  in  regard  to  Descartes,  that  this 
philosopher  appears  to  place  the  idea  or  representative  object  in 
perception,  sometimes  in  the  mind,  and  sometimes  in  the  brain ; 
and  he  acknowledges  that  while  these  opinions  seem  to  him  con- 
tradictory, he  is  not  prepared  to  pronounce  which  of  them  their 
author  held,  if  he  did  not  indeed  hold  both  together.  “ Des- 
cartes,” he  says,  “ seems  to  have  hesitated  between  the  two 
opinions,  or  to  have  passed  from  one  to  the  other.”  On  any 
alternative,  however,  Reid  attributes  to  Descartes,  cither  the  first 
or  the  second  form  of  representation.  Now  here  we  must  recol- 

iii  Fi'iuicc  become  the  name  peculiarly  ilistiuctive  of  that  pliilosophy  of  mind 
which  exclusively  derives  our  knowledge  from  the  senses. — Word  and  thing, 
ideas  have  been  the  crux  philosophorum,  since  .iVristotle  sent  them  packing 
/iia/)  to  the  present  day. 
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loot,  that  the  question  is  not  whotlier  Held  be  rigorously  right, 
but  wlietlier  he  be  inejccitsably  wrong.  Brown  accuses  him  of 
the  most  ignorant  misrepresentation, — of  interpreting  an  author, 
whose  pei’spicuity  lie  himself  admits,  in  a sense  “ exactly  the 
reverse  ” of  truth.  To  determine  what  Descartes’  doctrine  of 
perception  actually  is,  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  even  impossible; 
but  in  reference  to  the  question  at  is.suc,  certainly  superfluous. 
It  here  suffices  to  show,  that  his  opinion  on  this  point  is  one 
mooted  among  his  disciples ; and  that  Brown,  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  dogmatizes  on  the  basis  of 
a single  passage — nay,  of  a j)assagc  in  itself  irrelevant. 

Ueid  is  justified  against  Brown,  if  the  Cartesian  Idea  be  jtroved, 
t;ither  a material  image  in  the  brain,  or  an  immaterial  representa- 
tion in  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  percipient  act.  By  those  not 
possessed  of  the  key  to  the  Cartesian  theory,  there  arc  many  pas- 
sages* in  the  writings  of  its  author,  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
might  naturally  be  construed  to  import,  that  Descartes  supposed 
the  mind  to  bo  conscious  of  certain  motions  in  the  brain,  to  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  modifications  of  the  intellect  itself,  he  applies  the 
terms  image  and  idea.  Ueid,  who  did  not  understand  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy  as  a system,  was  puzzled  by  those  superficial  am- 
biguities. .Not  aware  that  the  cardinal  point  of  that  system  is, — 
that  mind  and  body,  as  essentially  opposed,  are  naturally  to  each 
other  as  zero,  and  that  their  mutual  intercourse  can  only  be 
supernaturally  maintained  by  the  concourse  of  the  Deity  ;f  Ueid 


• Jir.  ffr.  l)c  Pa-ss.  § 35, — a passage  stronger  than  any  of  those  noticed  by 
l)e  la  Forge.  [See  also  Epist.  P.  i.  ep.  115.] 
t That  the  theory  of  Occasional  Causes  is  necessarily  involved  in  Descartes' 
doctrine  of  .tssistance,  and  that  his  explanation  of  the  connection  of  mind 
and  lK)dy  reposes  on  that  theory,  it  is  iinpo.ssible  to  doubt.  For  while  he 
rejects  all  physical  influence  in  the  conunnnication  and  con.servation  of  mo- 
tion between  bodies,  which  he  refers  exclusively  to  the  ordinary  concourse 
of  God,  (Princ.  P.  ii.  art.  86  etc.) ; consequently,  he  deprives  conflicting 
lx)dies  of  all  proper  efficiency,  and  reduces  them  to  the  mere  occasional 
cau.ses  of  this  i)haMiomcnon.  But  a fortiori,  he  must  imstnlate  the  hypothesis, 
which  he  found  ncce.ssaiy  in  explaining  tin;  intercourse  of  things  substmitiaUi/ 
the  same,  to  account  for  the  recii>rocal  action  of  two  substances,  to  him,  of 
so  incompatible  a nature,  as  mind  and  body.  Do  la  Forgo,  Geulinx,  Male- 
branclie,  Cordemoi,  and  other  disciples  of  Descartes,  only  explicitly  evolve 
what  the  writings  of  their  master  implicitly  contain.  Wo  may  observe, 
though  we  cannot  stt>p  to  prove,  that  Temicmann  is  wrong  in  denying  De 
la  Forge  to  Iw  even  an  advocate,  fai'  Ic.ss  the  first  articulate  expositor,  of  the 
iloctrine  of  Occasional  t 'auses. 
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attributed  to  Dc.scartes  the  possible  opinion,  that  the  soul  is 
immediately  cognisant  of  material  images  in  the  brain.  But  in 
the  Cartesian  theory,  mind  is  only  conscious  of  itself ; the  affec- 
tions of  body  may,  by  the  late  of  union,  bo  the  proximate  occa- 
sions, but  can  never  constitute  the  immediate  objects,  of  knowledge, 
lleid,  however,  supposing  that  nothing  could  obtain  the  name  of 
image,  which  did  not  represent  a prototype,  or  the  name  of  idea 
which  was  not  an  object  of  thought,  thus  misinterpreted  Des- 
cartes ; who  applies,  abusively  indeed,  these  terms  to  the  occasion 
of  jKjrception,  (i.  e.  the  motion  in  the  sensorium,  unknown  in  itself 
and  resembling  nothing),  as  well  as  to  the  object  of  thought,  (t.  e. 
the  representation  of  which  wo  are  conscious  in  the  mind  itself.) 
In  the  Lcibnitio-Wolfian  system,  tivo  elements,  both  also  deno- 
minated ideas,  are  in  like  manner  accurately  to  be  contra-distin- 
guished in  the  process  of  perception.  The  idea  in  the  brain,  and 
the  idea  in  the  mind,  arc,  to  Descartes,  precisely  what  the  “ jna- 
terial  idea,”  and  the  “sensual  idea,”  arc  to  tho  Wolfians.  In 
both  philosophies,  the  two  ideas  arc  harmonic  modifications,  cor- 
relative and  co-existent ; but  in  neither,  is  the  organic  affection  or 
material  idea  an  object  of  consciousness.  It  is  merely  the  unknown 
and  arbitrary  condition  of  tho  mental  representation ; and  in  the 
hypotheses  both  of  Assistance  and  of  Pre-established  Harmony, 
the  presence  of  the  one  idea  implies  the  concomitance  of  the  otlicr, 
only  by  virtue  of  the  hypcrphysical  determination.  Had  Reid, 
in  fact,  not  limited  his  study  of  the  Cartesian  system  to  the  writ- 
ings of  its  founder,  the  twofold  application  of  the  term  idea,  by 
Descartes,  could  never  have  seduced  him  into  the  belief,  that  so 
monstrous  a solecism  had  been  committed  by  that  illustrious 
thinker.  By  Do  la  Forge,  the  personal  friend  of  Descartes,  the 
verbal  ambiguity  is,  indeed,  not  only  noticed,  but  removed ; and 
that  admirable  expositor  applies  the  term  “ corporeal  species”  to 
the  affection  in  the  brain,  and  the  terms  “ idea,"  “ intellectual 
notion,”  to  tho  s])iritual  representation  in  the  conscious  mind. — 
(Dc  I’Esprit,  c.  10.) 

But  if  Reid  be  wrong  in  his  supposition,  that  Descartes  admit- 
ted a consciousness  of  ideas  in  the  bram;*  is  he  on  the  other  alter- 


• lloid’s  ciTor  on  tliis  point  is  however  .siiri'nssed  by  that  of  M.  Roycr- 
(’ollard,  who  represents  the  idea  in  the  Carte.sian  doctrine  of  iiorception  as 
exctwtivejy  situate  in  the  brain.  (QCiivres  de  Reid,  iii.  p.  33t.)  [Coleridge 
similarly  errs.  See  his  Biofrraphia  Literaria.] 
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native  wrong,  and  inexcusably  wrong,  in  holding  that  Descartes 
supposed  ideas  in  the  mind,  not  identical  with  their  perceptions  ? 
Malebranche,  the  most  illustrious  name  in  the  school  after  its 
founder,  (and  who,  not  certainly  with  less  ability,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  studied  the  writings  of  his  master,  with  far  greater 
attention  than  either  Reid  or  Brown,)  ridicules,  as  “ contrary  to 
common  sense  and  justice,”  the  supposition  that  Descartes  had 
rejected  ideas  in  “ the  ordinary  acceptation,”  and  adopted  the 
hypothesis  of  their  being  representations,  not  really  distinct  from 
their  perception.  And  while  “ he  is  as  certain  as  he  posssibly  can 
be  in  such  matters,”  that  Descartes  had  not  dissented  from  the 
general  opinion,  he  taunts  Arnauld  with  resting  liis  paradoxical 
interpretation  of  that  philosopher's  doctrine,  “ not  on  any  passages 
of  his  Metaphysic  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,”  but  on  his 
own  arbitrary  limitation  of  “ the  amliiyuotts  term  perception.” 
(Reponse  au  Livre  des  Idees,  passim ; Aunauld,  Oeuvres,  x.xxviii. 
pp.  388,  389.)  That  ideas  are  ” fouml  in  the  mind,  not  formed 
by  it,”  and  consequently,  that  in  the  act  of  knowledge  the  repre- 
sentation is  really  distinct  from  the  cognition  proper,  is  strenu- 
ously asserted  as  the  doctrine  of  his  master  hy  the  Cartesian 
Rocll,  in  the  controversy  he  maintained  with  the  Anti-Cartesian 
DeVries.  (Roelli  Disputationes ; De  Vries  Dc  Ideis  innatis.) — 
But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  proofs.  Brown’s  charge  of  ignorance 
falls  back  upon  himself ; and  Reid  may  lightly  bear  the  reproach 
of  “ exactly  reversing"  the  notorious  doctrine  of  Descartes,  when 
thus  borne,  along  with  him,  by  tbo  profoundest  of  that  philo- 
sopher’s disciples. 

Had  Brown  been  aware,  that  the  point  at  issue  between  him 
and  Reid,  was  one  agitated  among  the  followers  of  Descartes 
themselves,  he  could  hardly  have  dreamt  of  summarily  deter- 
mining the  question  hy  the  production  of  one  vulgar  passage 
from  the  writings  of  that  philosopher.  But  we  are  sorely  puzzled 
to  account  for  his  hallucination,  in  considering  this  passage  per- 
tinent. Its  substance  is  fully  given  by  Reid  in  his  exposition  of 
the  Cartesian  doctrine.  Every  iota  it  contains,  of  any  relevancy, 
is  adopted  by  Malebranche  ; — constitutes,  less  precisely  indeed, 
his  famous  distinction  of  perception  {idee)  from  sensation  (senti- 
ment) ; and  Malebranche  is  one  of  the  two  modern  philosophers, 
admitted  by  Brown  to  have  held  the  hypothesis  of  representation 
in  its  first,  and,  as  ho  says,  its  most  “erroneous”  form.  But 
principles  that  coalesce,  even  with  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  distinct 
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from  mind,  are  not,  a fortiori,  incompatible  with  the  hypothesis, 
of  ideas  distinct  only  from  the  perceptive  act. — We  cannot,  how- 
ever, enter  on  an  articulate  e.xposition  of  its  irrelevancy. 

To  adduce  Hobbes,  os  an  instance  of  Reid’s  misrepresentation 
of  the  “ common  doctrine  of  idejis,”  betrays,  on  the  part  of  Brown, 
a total  misapprehension  of  the  conditions  of  the  question  ; — or  he 
forgets  that  Hobbes  was  a materialist. — The  doctrine  of  represen- 
tation, under  all  its  modiheations,  is  properly  subordinate  to  the 
doctrine  of  a spiritual  principle  of  thought ; and  on  the  supposi- 
tion, all  but  universally  admitted  among  philosophers,  that  the 
relation  of  knowledge  implied  the  analogy  of  existence,  it  was 
mainly  devised  to  explain  the  possibility  of  a knowledge  by  an 
immaterial  subject,  of  an  existence  so  disproportioned  to  its  nature, 
as  the  qualities  of  a material  object.  Contending,  that  an  imme- 
diate cognition  of  the  accidents  of  matter,  infers  an  essential  iden- 
tity of  matter  and  mind.  Brown  himself  admits,  tliat  the  hypothesis 
of  representation  belongs  exclusively  to  the  doctrine  of  dualism 
(Lcct.  XXV.  pp.  159,  ICO);  whilst  Reid,  assailing  the  hypothesis 
of  ideas,  only  as  subverting  the  reality  of  matter,  could  hardly 
regard  it  as  parcel  of  that  scheme,  wliich  acknowledges  the  reality 
of  nothing  else. — But  though  Hobbes  cannot  be  adduced  as  a 
competent  witness  ayninst  Reid,  he  is  however  valid  evidence 
against  Brown.  Hobbes,  though  a materialist,  admitted  no 
knowledge  of  an  external  world.  Like  his  friend  Sorbiere,  he 
was  a kind  of  material  idealist.  According  to  him,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  qualities  or  existence  of  any  outward  reality.  All 
th.at  wo  know  is  the  “ seeming,"  the  “ apparition,"  the  “ aspect," 
the  “ pheenomenon,”  the  “ phantasm,”  within  ourselves ; and  this 
sulyective  object,  of  which  wo  are  conscious,  and  which  is  con- 
sciousness itself,  is  nothing  more  than  the  “ agitation"  of  our 
internal  organism,  determined  by  the  unknown  “ motions,”  which 
are  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  constitute  the  world  without. 
Perception  ho  reduces  to  sensation.  Memory  and  imagination 
are  faculties  specifically  identical  with  sense,  differing  from  it 
simply  in  the  degree  of  their  vivacity ; and  this  difference  of 
intensity,  with  Hobbes  as  with  Hume,  is  the  only  discrimination 
between  our  dreaming  and  our  waking  thoughts. — A doctrine  of 
perception  identical  with  Reid’s  ! 

In  regard  to  Arnauld,  the  (piestion  is  not,  as  in  relation  to  the 
others,  whether  Reid  conceives  him  to  mtuntain  a form  of  the 
icle.al  theory  which  he  rejects,  but  whether  Reid  admits  Amauld's 
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opinion  on  perception  and  his  own  to  be  identical. — “ To  these 
authors,”  says  Brown,  “ whose  opinions,  on  the  subject  of  percep- 
tion, Reid  has  misconceived,  I may  add  one,  whom  even  he  him- 
self allows  to  have  shaken  off  the  ideal  system,  and  to  have  consi- 
dered the  idea  and  the  perception,  as  not  distinct,  but  the  same,  a 
modification  of  the  mind  and  nothing  more.  I allude  to  the  cele- 
brated Jansenist  writer,  Arnauld,  who  maintains  this  doctrine  as 
expressly  as  Reid  himself,  and  makes  it  the  foundation  of  his  argu- 
ment in  his  controversy  with  Malebranchc.”  (Lecture  xxvii.  p. 
173.) — If  this  statement  be  not  untrue,  then  is  Brown’s  interpret.a- 
tion  of  Reid  himself  correct.  A representative  perception,  under 
its  third  and  simplest  modification,  is  held  by  Arnauld  as  by 
Brown  ; and  his  exposition  is  so  clear  and  articulate,  that  all 
essential  misconception  of  liis  doctrine  is  precluded.  In  these 
circumstances,  if  Reid  avow  the  identity  of  Arnauld’s  opinion  and 
his  own,  this  avowal  is  tantamount  to  a declaration  that  his  pecu- 
liar doctrine  of  perception  is  a scheme  of  representation  ; whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  signalise  the  contrast  of  their  two  opinions, 
he  clearly  evinces  the  radical  antithesis, — and  his  sense  of  the 
radical  antithesis, — of  the  doctrine  of  intuition,  to  every,  even  the 
simplest  form  of  the  hypothesis  of  representation.  And  this  last 
he  does. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  Reid  admits  a philosopher  to 
hold  an  opinion  convertible  with  his,  whom  he  states  : — “ to  profess 
the  doctrine,  universally  received,  that  xue  perceive  7iot  material 
things  immediately, — that  it  is  their  ideas,  which  are  the  immediate 
olrjects  of  our  thoughts, — and  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of  every  thing, 
that  we  perceive  its  properties.”  This  fundamental  contrast  being 
established,  wo  may  safely  allow,  that  the  radical  misconception, 
which  caused  Reid  to  overlook  the  difference  of  our  presentativo 
and  representative  faculties,  caused  him  likewise  to  believe,  that 
Arnauld  had  attempted  to  unite  two  contradictory  theories  of 
perception.  Not  aware,  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  a doeti'ine 
of  perception,  in  which  the  idea  was  not  really  distinguished  from 
its  cognition,  and  yet  to  hold  that  the  mind  had  no  immediate 
knowledge  of  external  things : Reid  supposes,  in  the  frst  place, 
that  Arnauld,  in  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  idca.s,  as  representa- 
tive entities,  really  distinct  from  the  contemplative  act  of  percep- 
tion, coincided  with  himself  in  viewing  the  material  reality,  as 
the  immediate  object  of  that  act ; and,  in  the  second,  that  Arnauld 
ag.ain  deserted  this  opinion,  when,  with  the  philosophers,  he  main- 
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tiiincd  that  the  idea,  or  act  of  the  mind  representing  the  external 
reality,  and  not  the  external  reality  itself,  w:vs  the  immediate 
ohjcct  of  perception.  But  Arnauld’s  theory  is  one  and  indivi- 
sible ; and,  as  such,  no  part  of  it  is  identical  with  Keid’s.  Heid’s 
confusion,  hero  as  elsewhere,  is  explained  by  the  circumstance, 
that  he  had  never  speculatively  conceived  the  possibility  of  the 
simplest  moditication  of  the  rcprc.scntative  hypothesis.  lie  saw 
no  medium  between  rejecting  ide.as  os  something  different  from 
thought,  and  the  doctrine  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
material  object.  Xcithcr  docs  Arnauld,  as  Reid  supposes,  ever 
assert  against  Malcbranchc,  “ that  we  perceive  external  things 
immediiitely,”  that  is,  in  themselves.*  Maintaining  that  all  our 
perceptions  are  modifications  essentially  representative,  Arnauld 
everywhere  avows,  that  he  denies  ideas,  only  as  existences  distinct 
from  the  act  itself  of  perception.! 

Reid  was  therefore  wrong,  and  did  Arnauld  less  than  justice,  in 
viewing  his  theory  “ as  a weivk  attempt  to  reconcile  two  inconsis- 
tent doctrines : ” he  was  wrong,  and  did  Arnauld  more  than 
justice,  in  supposing,  that  one  of  those  doctrines  is  not  incomjw- 
tible  with  his  own.  The  detection,  however,  of  this  error  only 
tends  to  manifest  more  clearly,  how  just,  even  when  under  its 
influence,  was  Reid’s  appreciation  of  the  contrast,  subsisting 
between  his  own  and  Arnauld’s  o])inion,  considered  as  a whole ; 
and  exposes  more  glaringly  Brown’s  general  misconception  of 
Reid’s  philosophy,  and  his  present  gross  misrepresentation,  in 
affirming  that  the  doctrines  of  the  two  philosophers  were  identi- 
cal, and  by  Reid  admitted  to  bo  the  same. 

Nor  is  Dr  Brown  more  successful  in  his  defence  of  Locke. 


• This  is  perfectly  clear  from  Ai-nauld's  own  uniform  statements ; ami  it 
is  justly  ob.served  by  Malebrandie,  in  his  Reply  to  the  Treati.se  On  Tnio  ami 
false  Ideas,  (p.  123,  orig.  edit.) — that,  “in  reality,  according  to  M.  Arnauld, 
ire  do  not  perceive  bodies;  we  jierceire  only  otirseires."  [Arnauld  answered: — 
“ In  reality,  acconling  to  M.  Malcbranche,  we  do  not  i>erceivo  bodies ; we 
IXTCcive  God.”] 

t ffiuvres,  t.  xxxviii.  pp.  187, 198,  199,  389,  et  passim.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  De.scartes,  Malebranche,  Arnauld,  I^ocke,  and  philosophers  in 
genend  Irefore  lirid,  employed  the  term  Perception  a.s  co-extensive  with 
Consciommess  or  Apprehension.— Hy  T^eibnitz,  Wolf,  and  their  followere,  it 
was  used  in  a peculiar  sense, — a.s  equivalent  to  Representation  or  Idea  proper, 
and  as  contradistinguished  from  .Apperception,  or  consciousness.  Reid’s 
limitation  of  the  terra,  though  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  defended  arc  not  of 
the  strongest,  is  convenient,  and  has  l)cen  very  generally  admitted. 
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Supposing  always,  that  ideas  were  held  to  be  something  dis- 
tinct from  their  cognition,  Ilcid  states  it,  as  that  philosopher’s 
opinion,  “ that  images  of  external  objects  were  conveyed  to  the 
brain ; but  whether  he  thought  with  Des  Cartes  [errahtmfor  Dr 
Clarke  ?]  and  Newton,  that  the  images  in  the  brain  are  perceived 
by  the  mind,  there  present,  or  that  they  are  imprinted  on  the 
mind  itself,  is  not  so  evident.”  This,  Dr  Brown,  nor  is  he  ori- 
ginal in  the  assertion,  pronounces  a flagrant  misrepresentation. 
Not  only  does  he  maintain,  that  Locke  never  conceived  the  idea 
to  be  substantially  different  from  the  mind,  as  a material  image 
in  the  brain  ; but,  that  he  never  supposed  it  to  have  an  existence 
apart  from  the  mental  energy  of  which  it  is  the  object.  Locke, 
he  asserts,  like  Arnauld,  considered  the  idea  perceived  and  the 
percipient  act,  to  constitute  the  same  indivisible  modification  of 
the  conscious  mind.  We  shall  see. 

In  his  lanffum/e,  Locke  is,  of  all  philosophers,  the  most  figura- 
tive, ambiguous,  vacillating,  various,  and  even  contradictory  ; — as 
has  been  noticed  by  Reid,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown  himself, — 
indeed,  we  believe,  by  every  author  who  has  had  occasion  to 
comment  on  this  philosopher.  The  opinions  of  such  a writer  are 
not,  therefore,  to  be  ivssumed  from  isolated  and  casual  expres- 
sions, which  themselves  require  to  be  interpreted  on  the  general 
analogy  of  his  system  ; and  yet  this  is  the  only  ground  on 
which  Brown  attempts  to  establish  his  conclusions.  Thus,  on  the 
matter  under  discussion,  though  really  distinguishing,  I^ocke  ver- 
bally confounds,  the  objects  of  sense  and  of  intellect, — the  opera- 
tion and  its  object, — the  objects  immediate  and  mediate, — the 
object  and  its  relations, — the  images  of  fancy  and  the  notions  of 
the  understanding.  Consciousness  is  converted  with  Perception, 
— Perception  with  Idea, — Idea  with  Ideatum,  and  with  Notion, 
Conception,  Phantasm,  Representation,  Scn.se,  Meaning,  &c. 
Now,  his  language  identifying  ido.as  and  jterceptions,  appears 
conformable  to  a disciple  of  Arnauld ; and  now  it  proclaims  him 
a follower  of  Digby, — explaining  ideas  by  mechanical  impulse 
and  the  propagation  of  material  particles  from  the  external  reality 
to  the  brain.  The  idea  would  seem,  in  one  passjige,  an  organic 
aflfection, — the  mere  occasion  of  a spiritual  representation ; in 
another,  a representative  image,  in  the  brain  itself.  In  employ- 
ing thus  indifferently  the  language  of  every  hypothesis,  may  we 
not  suspect,  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  made  responsible  for 
none  ? One,  however,  he  has  formally  rejected : and  that  is  the 
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very  opiDion  attributed  to  him  by  Brown, — that  the  idea,  or 
object  of  consciousness  in  perception,  is  only  a modification  of  the 
mind  itself. 

We  do  not  deny,  that  Locke  occasionally  employs  expressions, 
which,  in  a writer  of  more  considerate  language,  would  imply  the 
identity  of  ideas  with  the  act  of  knowledge  ; and,  under  the 
circumstances,  wc  should  have  considered  suspense  more  rational 
than  a dogmatic  confidence  in  any  conclusion,  did  not  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  has  never,  wo  believe,  been  noticed,  appear  a 
positive  and  explicit  contradiction  of  Dr  Brown’s  interpretation. 
It  is  from  Locke’s  “ Examination  of  P.  Malebranche’s  Opinion,” 
which,  as  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  Essay,  must  bo 
held  authentic,  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  that  work.  At  the 
same  time,  the  statement  is  articulate  and  precise,  and  possesses 
all  the  authority  of  one  cautiously  made  in  the  course  of  a pole- 
mical discussion.  Malebrauche  coincided  with  Arnauld,  and  con- 
sequently with  Ixicke,  as  interpreted  by  Brown,  to  the  extent  of 
supposing,  that  sensation  proper  is  nothing  but  a state  or  modi- 
fication of  the  mind  itself ; and  Locke  had  thus  the  opportunity 
of  expressing,  in  regard  to  this  opinion,  his  agreement  or  dissent. 
An  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine,  that  the  secondary  qualities,  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  sensation,  are  merely  mental  states,  by 
no  means  involves  an  admission  that  the  primary  qualities  of 
which  wc  are  conscious  in  perception,  are  nothing  more.  Male- 
branche,  for  example,  affirms  the  one  and  denies  the  other.  But 
if  Locke  be  found  to  ridicule,  as  he  does,  even  the  opinion  which 
merely  reduces  the  secondary  qualities  to  mental  states,  a fortiori, 
and  this  on  the  principle  of  his  own  philosophy,  he  must  be  held 
to  reject  the  doctrine,  which  would  reduce  not  only  the  non- 
resembling  sensations  of  the  secondary,  but  even  the  resembling, 
and  consequently  extended,  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter,  to  modifications  of  the  immaterial  unextended  mind.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  following  passage  is  superfluously  con- 
clusive against  Brown  ; and  equally  so,  whether  wo  coincide  or 
not  in  all  the  principles  it  involves “ But  to  examine  their  doc- 

trine of  modification  a little  farther.  Different  sentiments  (sensa- 
tions) are  difiFerent  modifications  of  the  mind.  The  mind,  or  soul, 
that  perceives,  is  one  immaterial  indivisible  substance.  Now  I see 
the  white  and  black  on  this  paper,  I hear  one  singing  in  the  next 
room,  I feel  the  warmth  of  the  fire  I sit  by,  and  I taste  an  apple 
I am  eating,  and  all  this  .at  the  same  time.  Now,  I ask,  take 
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modification  for  what  you  please,  can  the  same  unextended,  indi- 
visible substance  have  different,  nay,  inconsistent  and  opposite  (as 
these  of  white  and  black  must  be)  modifications  at  the  same  time  ? 
Or  must  we  suppose  distinct  parts  in  an  indivisible  substance,  one  for 
black,  another  for  white,  and  another  for  red  ideas,  and  so  of  the 
rest  of  those  infinite  sensations,  which  we  have  in  sorts  and  degrees; 
all  which  we  can  distinctly  perceive,  and  so  are  distinct  ideas, 
some  whereof  are  opposite,  as  heat  and  cold,  which  yet  a man 
may  feel  at  the  same  time  ? I was  ignorant  before,  how  sensation 
was  performed  in  us  : this  they  call  an  explanation  of  it ! Must 
I say  now  I understand  it  better  ? If  this  be  to  cure  one’s  igno- 
rance, it  is  a very  slight  disease,  and  the  charm  of  two  or  three 
insignificant  words  will  at  any  time  remove  it ; probatum  est." 
(Sec.  39.) — This  passage,  as  we  shall  see,  is  eorrespondent  to  the 
doctrine  held  on  this  point  by  Locke’s  personal  friend  and  philo- 
sophical follower,  Le  Clerc.  (But,  what  is  curious,  the  supposi- 
tions which  Locke  here  rejects,  as  incompatihle  with  the  spiritua- 
lity of  mind,  are  the  very  faets,  on  which  Ammonias  Ileriniae, 
Philoponus,  and  Condillac,  among  many  others,  found  their  proof 
of  the  immateriality  of  the  thinking  subject.) 

But  if  it  be  thus  evident,  that  Locke  held  neither  the  third 
form  of  representation,  that  lent  to  him  by  Brown,  nor  even  the 
second ; it  follows,  that  Reid  did  him  anything  but  injustice,  in 
supposing  him  to  maintain,  that  ideas  aro  objects,  either  in  the 
brain,  or  in  the  mind  itself.  Even  the  more  material  of  these 
alternatives  has  been  the  one  generally  attributed  to  him  bj'  his 
critics,*  and  the  one  adopted  from  him  by  his  disciples.f  Nor  is 
this  to  bo  deemed  an  opinion  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  by 
so  enlightened  a philosopher.  It  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  ago ; the  opinion,  in  particular,  held  by  tlie 
most  illustrious  of  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries — by  New- 
ton, Clarke,  Willis,  Hook,  &c.J  The  English  psychologists  have 
indeed  been  generally  very  mechanical. 

* To  refer  only  to  the and  of  his  regular  critics : — sec  “ Solid  Philo- 

sophy asiserted  against  the  F’ancies  of  the  Ideists,  by.).  S."  [Jons  Serokant.] 
I.ond.  1697,  p.  161, — a very  curious  l)Ook,  absuhUely,  wc  may  say,  unknown; 
and  Cousin,  Cours  dc  Philosophic,  t.  ii.  1829;  jip.  330,  357,  325,  365— the 
most  important  work  on  Locke  since  the  “ Nouveaux  Kssais”  of  Leibnitz. 

t Tucker’s  Light  of  Nature,  i.  pp.  15,  18,  ed.  2. 

t On  the  opinion  of  Newton  and  Clarke,  see  Dcs  Maizcaiix's  Recueil,  i.  pp. 
7,  8,  9,  15,  22,  75,  127,  169,  &c.  Genovesi  nolice.s  the  crudity  of  Newton's 
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Dr  Brown  at  length  proceeds  to  eonsuinmate  his  imagined  vic- 
tory, by  “ that  most  decisive  evidence,  found  not  in  treatises  read 
only  by  a few,  but  in  the  popular  elementary  works  of  science  of 
the  time,  the  general  text-books  of  schools  and  colleges.”  He 
quotes,  however,  only  two ; — the  Pneumatologia  of  Le  Clerc,  and 
the  Logica  of  Crousaz. 

“ Le  Clerc,”  says  Brown,  “ in  his  chapter  on  the  nature  of 
ideas,  gives  the  history  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers  on  this 
subject,  and  states  among  them  the  very  doctrine  which  is  most 
forcibly  and  accurately  opposed  to  the  ideal  system  of  perception. 
‘ Alii  putant  ideas  et  percepfiones  idearum  easdem  esse,  licet  rela- 
tionibus  differant.  Idea,  uti  censent,  proprie  ad  objectum  refer- 
tur,  quod  mens  considerat ; — perccptio,  verc  ad  mentcm  ipsam 
quae  percipit : sed  duplex  ilia  relatio  ad  unam  modificationem 
mentis  pertinet.  Itaque.  secundum  hosce  philosophos,  nullm  sunt, 
proprie,  loquendo  idea?  a monte  nostra  distinctae.’  What  is  it,  I 
mag  ask,  which  Dr  Reid  co^nsiders  himself  as  having  added  to  this 
very  philosophical  view  of  perception  ? and  if  he  added  nothing,  it 
is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to  him  the  merit  of  detecting  errors, 
the  counter  statement  of  which  had  long  formed  a part  of  the  ele- 
mentary works  of  the  school.” 

In  the  frst  place,  Reid  certainly  “ added”  nothing  “ to  this  very 
philosophical  view  of  perception,”  but  he  exploded  it  altogether. 

In  the  second,  it  is  false,  either  that  this  doctrine  of  perception 
‘‘  had  long  formed  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the  schools,” 
or  that  Le  Clerc  affords  any  countenance  to  this  assertion.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  virtually  stated  by  him  to  be  the  novel  paradox 

doctrine,  “ Mentem  in  cerebro  prtesidere  atque  in  eo,  suo  scilicet  sensorio, 
rernin  imagines  cernere.” — On  Willis,  see  his  work  De  Anima  lirutonim,  p. 
64,  alibi,  cd.  1672. — On  Hook,  sec  his  Lecture  on  Light,  § 7. — We  know  not 
whether  it  has  been  remarked  that  I.X)cke’s  doctrine  of  particles  and  impnl.se, 
is  precisely  that  of  Sir  K(*nelm  Digby ; and  if  Locke  adopts  one  part  of  so 
gross  an  hypothesis,  what  is  there  improbable  in  his  adoption  of  the  other  t — 
that  the  object  of  perception  is,  “ a material  participation  of  the  bodies  that 
work  on  the  outward  organs  of  the  sense.s,”  (Digby,  Treatise  of  Bodies,  c. 
32.)  As  a specimen  of  the  mechanical  explanations  of  mental  ph.-cnomena 
tlicn  considered  sattefactory,  we  quote  Sir  Kenelm’s  theory  of  memory. — 
“ Out  of  which  it  followetli,  that  the  little  similitudes  which  are  in  the  caves 
of  the  brain,  wheeling  and  swimming  about,  almost  in  such  Sort  as  yon  see 
in  the  washing  of  currants  or  rice  by  the  winding  about  and  circular  turning 
of  the  cook’s  hand,  divers  sorts  of  bodies  do  go  their  course  for  a pretty 
while ; so  that  the  most  ordinary  objects  cannot  but  present  themselves 
quickly,”  A'C.  &r,.  (ibidem.) 
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of  a single  philosopher ; nay,  to  carry  the  blunder  to  hyperbole, 
it  is  already,  as  such  a singular  opinion,  discussed  and  referred  to 
its  author  by  Reid  himself.  Had  Brown  proceeded  from  the 
tenth  paragraph,  which  he  quotes,  to  the  fourteenth,  which  he 
coidd  not  have  read,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  passage  ex- 
tracted, so  far  from  containing  the  statement  of  an  old  and  familiar 
dogma  in  the  schools,  was,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  a state- 
ment of  the  contemporary  hypothesis  of — Antony  Arnauld  ! and 
of  Antony  Arnauld  alone  ! ! 

In  the  third  place,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  cites  Le  C'lcrc, 
his  silence  to  the  contrary,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  statement, 
Brown  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  Le  Clerc  himself  coincides 
in  “ this  very  philosophical  view  of  perception.”  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  coinciding  with  Arnauld,  he  pronounces  his  opinion  to 
be  false  ; controverts  it  upon  very  solid  grounds ; and  in  deliver- 
ing his  own  doctrine  touching  ideas,  though  sufficiently  cautious 
in  telling  us  what  they  are,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  assuring  us, 
among  other  things  which  they  cannot  be,  that  they  are  not  mo- 
difications or  essential  states  of  mind.  “ Non  est  (idea  sc.)  niodifi- 
catio  ant  essentia  mentis:  nam  prmterquain  quod  sentimus  ingens 
esse  discrimen  inter  idea?  perceptionem  et  sensationem ; quid  habet 
mens  nostra  simile  raonti,  aut  innumeris  cjusmodi  ideis?” — • 
(Pneumat.  sect.  i.  c.  5.  § 10.) 

On  all  this  no  observation  of  ours  can  be  either  so  apposite  or 
authoritative,  as  the  edifying  reflections  with  which  Dr  Brown 
himself  concludes  his  vindication  of  the  philosophers  against  Reid. 
Brown’s  precept  is  sound,  but  his  example  is  instructive.  One 
word  we  leave  blank,  which  the  reader  may  himself  supply. — 

‘‘  That  a mind  so  vigorous  as  that  of  Dr should  have  been 

capable  of  the  series  of  misconceptions  irhich  we  have  traced,  may 
seem  wonderful,  and  truly  is  so ; and  equally,  or  rather  still  more 
tvonderful,  is  the  general  admission  of  his  rnei'it  in  this  respect. 
I trust  it  will  impress  you  with  one  important  lesson — to  consult 
the  opinions  of  authors  in  their  own  works,  and  not  in  the  works  of 
those  who  profess  to  give  a faithful  account  of  them.  From  my  own 
e.rperience  I can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  in  which  I have  found  the  view  I had  received  of  them  to 
be  faithful.  There  is  usually  something  more,  or  something  less, 
which  modifies  the  general  result ; and  by  the  various  additions 
and  subtractions  thus  made,  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original 
doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  considered  as  having 
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made  a fortunate  escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last  represented  as  directly 
opposite  to  what  it  is.”  (Leet.  xxvii.  p.  175.) 

The  cause  must,  therefore,  be  unconditionally  decided  in  favour 
of  Reid,  even  on  that  te.stimony,  which  Brown  triumphantly  pro- 
duces in  court,  as  “the  most  decisive  evidence"  against  him: — 
here  then  we  might  close  our  case.  To  signalize,  however,  more 
completely  the  whole  character  of  the  accusation,  we  shall  call  a 
few  witnesses ; to  prove,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  that  Brown’s 
own  “ most  decisive  evidence”  is  not  less  favourable  to  himself, 
than  any  other  that  might  be  cited  from  the  great  majority  of 
the  learned. 

Malebranche,  in  his  eontroversy  with  Arnauld,  everywhere 
assumes  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  really  distinct  from  their  perception, 
to  be  the  one  " commonly  received;”  nor  does  his  adversary  ven- 
ture to  dispute  the  assumption.  (Rep.  au  Livre  des  Idees. — 
Arnauld,  CEuv.  L xxxviii.  p.  388.) 

Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  in  answer  to  Clarke,  admits,  that 
the  crude  theory  of  ideas  held  by  this  philosopher,  was  the  com- 
mon. “ Je  ne  demeure  point  d’accord  des  notions  vulgaires, 
comme  si  les  Images  des  choses  etoient  transportees,  par  les  organes, 
jusqu’d  I'ame.  Cette  notion  do  la  Philosophie  Vulgaire  n’est 
point  intelligible,  comme  les  nouveaux  Cartesiens  I’ont  assez 
montr^.  L’on  ne  sauroit  expliquer  comment  la  substance  itnma- 
terielle  est  aflfectee  par  la  matiere : et  soutenir  une  chose  non 
intelligible  la-dessus,  e’est  recourrir  a la  notion  scholastique  chime- 
riquo  de  jo  ne  sai  quelles  especes  intentionelles  incxpliquablo,  qui 
passent  des  organes  dans  Tame.”  (Opera,  II.  p.  161.)  Nor  does 
Clarke,  in  reply,  disown  this  doctrine  for  himself  and  others. — 
(Ibid.  p.  182.) 

Brucker,  in  his  Historia  Philosophica  Doctrime  do  Ideis 
(1723),  speaks  of  Arnauld’s  hypothesis  as  a ‘'peculiar  opinion,” 
rejected  by  “ philosophers  in  general  (plerisquo  eruditis),”  and  as 
not  less  untenable  than  the  paradox  of  Malebranche. — (P.  248.) 

Dr  Brown  is  fond  of  text-books.  Did  we  condescend  to  those 
of  ordinary  authors,  wo  could  adduce  a cloud  of  witnesses  against 
him.  As  a sample,  we  shall  quote  only  three,  but  those  of  the 
very  highest  authority. 

Christian  Thomasius,  though  a reformer  of  the  Peripatetic 
and  Cartesian  systems,  adopted  a grosser  theory  of  ideas  than 
either.  In  his  Introductio  ad  Philosopbiain  Aulicam,  (1702,)  ho 
defines  thought  in  general,  a mental  discourse  “ about  images,  by 
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the  motion  of  external  bodice,  and  through  the  organs  of  sense, 
stamped  in  the  substance  of  the  brain."  (c.  3.  § 29.  Seo  also 
his  Inst.  Jurispr.  Div.  L.  i.  c.  1.,  and  Introd.  in  Pliilos.  Ration, 
c.  3.) 

S’Gravesasde,  in  his  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam,  (1736,) 
though  professing  to  leave  undetermined,  the  positive  question 
of  the  origin  of  Ideas,  and  admitting  that  Sensations  proper  are 
“ nothing  more  than  modifications  of  the  mind  itself makes  no 
scruple,  in  determining  the  negative,  to  dismiss,  as  absurd,  the 
hypothesis,  which  would  reduce  sensible  ideas  to  an  equal  sub- 
jectivity. “ Mentem  ipsatn  has  ideas  effixere,  et  sibi  ipsi  repre- 
sentare  res,  quarum  his  solis  Ideis  cognitionem  acquirit,  nuUo  modo 
concipi  potest.  Nulla  inter  causam  ct  effectum  relatio  daretur.’’ 
(§§  279,  282.) 

Genovesi,  in  his  Elcmenta  Metaphysicae,  (1748,)  lays  it  down 
as  a fundamental  position  of  philosophy,  that  ideas  and  the  act 
cognitive  of  ideas  are  distinct.  In  the  chapter,  “ De  Idearum  natura 
et  origine,”  (Prop,  xxx.)  it  is  said  : — “ Idete  et  Perceptiones  non 
videntur  esse  posse  una  eademque  res"  \ and  he  ably  refutes  the 
hypothesis  of  Arnauld,  which  he  reprobates  as  a paradox,  un- 
worthy of  that  illustrious  reasoner.  (Pars  II.  p.  140.)  [The 
same  is  found  in  the  amplified  edition  of  1753,  vol.  ii.  p.  153;  and 
in  the  still  fuller  edition  of  1764,  vol.  iii.  p.  181.  ^e  also  his 
Ars  l^ogico-Critica,  L.  ii.  c.  ii.,  ed.  1779,  p.  8,  sq. ; and  his  Logica 
pe’Giovanetti  (1766),  L.  ii.  c.  i.,  ed.  1835,  p.  49,  sq.] 

V'oltaibe’s  Dictionnaire  Philosophique  may  be  adduced  as  re- 
presenting the  intelligence  of  the  age  of  Reid  himself.  “ Qu’est 
ce  qu’une  Idee  ? — C’est  une  Image  qui  so  peint  dans  mon  cerveau. 

Toutes  VOS  pensles  sont  done  des  images? — Assurement,”  ike. 

(voce  Id4c.) 

What,  in  fine,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  two  most  numerous  schools 
of  modern  philosophy — the  Leibnitian  and  Kantian?*  Both 

• Leibnitz; — Opera,  Dutensii,  tom.  ii.  pp.  21,  23,  .33,  214,  pars  ii.  pp. 
137,  146,  146.  CEuvres  Philos,  par  Ra.sjie,  pp.  66,  67,  74,  96,  cts.  Woi.F  ; 

Psychol.  Rat.  § 10,  ets.  Psychol.  Einp.  § 48.  Kant — Critih.  d.  r.  V.  p. 

876.  ed.  2.  Anthropologic,  § 6.  With  one  restriction,  Leibnitz’s  doctrine  is 
that  of  the  lower  Platonists,  who  maintained  that  the  soul  actually  coutains 
representations  of  every  possible  substance  and  event  in  the  world  during 
the  revolution  of  the  great  year;  although  the.se  cognitive  reasons  not, 
elicited  into  consciousness,  unless  the  reality,  thus  represented,  be  itself 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  sensual  organs.  (Plotinus,  Euii.  V.  lib.  vii. 
cc.  1,  2,  3.) 
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maiutain  that  the  mind  involves  representations  of  which  it  is 
not,  and  never  may  be,  conscious ; that  is,  both  maintain  the 
second  form  of  the  hypothesis,  and  one  of  the  two  that  Reid 
understood  and  professedly  assailed.  [This  statement  requires 
qualification.] 

In  Crousaz,  Brown  has  actually  succeeded  in  finding  one 
example  (he  might  have  found  twenty),  of  a philosopher,  before 
Reid,  holding  the  same  theory  of  ideas  with  Arnauld  and  him- 
self.* 

The  reader  is  now  in  a condition  to  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  Brown’s  statement,  “ that  with  the  exception  of  Malobranchc 
and  Berkeley,  who  had  peculiar  and  very  erroneous  notions  on 
the  subject,  all  the  philosophers  whom  Dr  Reid  considered  him- 
self as  opposing,”  (what!  Newton,  Clarke,  Hook,  Norris,  Porter- 
field, &c.  ? — these,  be  it  remembered,  all  severally  attacked  by 
Reid,  Brown  has  neither  ventured  to  defend,  nor  to  acknowledge 
that  he  could  not,) — “would  all,  if  they  had  been  questioned  by 
him,  have  admitted,  before  they  heard  a single  argument  on  his 
part,  that  their  opinions  with  respect  to  ideas  tvere  precisely  the 
same  as  his  own.”  (Lect.  xxvii.  p.  174. f) 

• lu  speaking  of  this  author.  Dr  Brown,  who  never  loses  an  opportunity 
to  depreciate  Reid,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  remark,  “ that  precisely  the  same 
distinction  of  sensations  and  perceptions,  on  which  Dr  Reid  founds  so  much, 
is  stated  and  enforced  in  the  different  works  of  this  ingenious  writer,”  and 
expatiates  on  this  conformity  of  the  two  philosophers,  as  if  he  deemed  its 
detection  to  be  something  new  and  curious.  Mr  Stewart  had  already  noticed 
it  in  his  Essays.  Rut  neither  he  nor  Brown  seem  to  recollect,  that  Crousaz 
only  copies  Malebranche,  re  et  verbis,  and  that  Reid  had  himself  expressly 
assigned  to  that  philosopher  the  merit  of  first  recognising  the  distinction- 
This  is  incorrect.  But  M.  Royer  Coliard  (Reid,  (Euvres  t.  iii.  p.  329)  is  still 
more  inaccurate  in  thinking  that  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz  (Leibnitz !)  were 
perhaps  the  onhj  philosophers  before  Reid,  who  had  discriminated  perception 
from  sensation.  The  distinction  was  established  by  Dcs  Cartes ; and  after 
Malebranche,  but  long  before  Reid,  it  had  become  even  common ; and  so 
far  is  Leibnitz  from  having  any  merit  in  the  matter,  his  criticism  of  Male- 
branchc  shows,  that  with  all  his  learning  he  was  strangely  ignorant  of  a dis- 
crimination then  familiiu'  to  philosophers  in  general,  which  may  indeed  be 
traced  under  various  appellations  to  the'  most  ancient  times.  [A  contri- 
bution towards  this  history,  and  a reduction  of  the  (jualitics  of  matter  to 
three  classes,  under  the  names  of  Primary,  Hecundo-primary,  and  Secondary, 
is  given  in  the  Supplementary  Dissertations  appended  to  Reid’s  Works 
(p.  825-875.)] 

t [It  would  be  easy,  were  it  not  supertlnoiis,  to  expose  the  futility  of 
Brow  n’s  assertion,  by  another  and  a greater  “ cloml  of  witnesses  ” 1 nmy, 
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We  have  thus  vinihcated  our  original  assertion : — Brown  has 

NOT  succeeded  in  CONVICTING  HeID,  EVEN  OF  A SINGLE  ERROR. 

Brown’s  mistakes  regarding  tlie  opinions  on  perception,  enter- 
taiued  by  Reid  and  the  philosophers,  are  perhaps,  however,  even 
less  astonishing,  than  his  total  misconception  of  the  purport  of 
Hume’s  reasoning  against  the  existence  of  matter,  and  of  the 
argument  by  which  Reid  invalidates  Hume’s  sceptical  conclusion. 
Wo  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  the  problem  to  its  simplicity. 

Our  knowledge  rests  ultimately  on  certain  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, which  as  primitive,  and  consequently  incomprehcnsiblo,  arc 
given  less  in  the  form  of  cognitions  than  of  beliefs.  But  if  con- 
sciousness in  its  last  analysis — in  other  words,  if  our  primary 
experience,  be  a faith ; the  reality  of  our  knowledge  turns  on  the 
veracity  of  our  constitutive  beliefs.  As  ultimate,  the  quality  of 
tliesc  beliefs  cannot  be  inferred  ; their  truth,  however,  is  in  the 
first  instance  to  be  jircsumed.  As  given  and  possessed,  they  must 
stand  good  until  refuted  ; “ neganti  incunibit  prohatio.”  It  is  not 
to  be  presumed,  tliat  Intelligence  gratuitously  annihilates  itself ; — 
that  Nature  operates  in  vain ; — that  the  Author  of  nature  creates 
only  to  deceive. 

“ VaVirOTt  'KVLfA.TtILt  i'xi'Kh.VTttl,  WayTIf 

AbloI  0£ov  uu  ti  carl  Kcti  — Hesioo. 

But  though  the  truth  of  our  instinctive  faiths  must  in  the  first 
instance  be  admitted,  their  falsehood  may  subsequently  be  esta- 
blished : this  however  only  through  themselves — only  on  the 
ground  of  their  reciprocal  contradiction.  Is  this  contradiction 
proved,  the  edifice  of  our  knowledge  is  undermined ; for  “ no  lie 
is  of  the  truth."  Consciousness  is  to  the  philosopher,  what  the 
Bible  is  to  the  theologian.  Both  are  professedly  revelations  of 
divine  truth ; both  exclusively  supply  the  constitutive  principles 
of  knowledge,  and  the  regulative  principles  of  its  construction. 
To  both  we  must  resort  for  elements  and  for  laws.  Each  may  be 
disproved,  but  disproved  only  by  itself.  If  one  or  other  reveal 
facts,  which,  as  mutually  repugnant,  cannot  but  be  false,  the 


however,  notice,  that  .‘iter,  a well-informed  author,  state.s,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  la.st  century — “ Has  ohjectorum  sensibUes  s/tceirs  (tari  hoilie  apli) 
oMSES  in  conj'rsso  esi."  (raiili  Aleri,  Soe.  Jesu.,  Ac.,  Philosophia!  Tripar- 
titie,  p.  Ui.  n.  345.  Coloniae,  1724.)  I may  ob.servc,  that  there  is  in  this 
book  a nood  dycu.ssion  upon  the  nature  of  these  Siiecies,  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  they  are  neither  suh.«tantial  effluvia,  as  held  by  the  Kpicnreau.s,  nor 
mere  motions  in  the  orpanisnis,  a,s  held  by  the  Cartesians.] 
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authenticity  of  that  revelation  is  invalidated ; and  the  criticism 
which  signalizes  this  self-refutation,  has,  in  either  case,  been  able 
to  convert  assurance  into  scepticism, — “ to  turn  the  truth  of  God 
into  a lie,” 

“ Kt  violare^fi:™  primam,  ct  convellcre  tota 
Fuudauienta  quibiis  nixatiir  vita  talusque." — Lucretius. 

\a  psychology  is  only  a developed  consciousness,  that  is,  a 
scientitic  evolution  of  the  facts  of  which  consciousness  is  the  gua- 
rantee and  revelation : the  positive  philosopher  has  thus  a primary 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  elements  out  of  which  his  system  is 
constructed ; whilst  the  sceptic,  or  negative  philosopher,  must  be 
content  to  argue  back  to  the  falsehood  of  these  elements,  from  the 
impossibility  which  the  dogmatist  may  experience,  in  combining 
them  into  the  harmony  of  truth.  For  truth  is  one ; and  the  end 
of  philosophy  is  the  intuition  of  unity.  Scepticism  is  not  an  ori- 
ginal or  independent  method ; it  is  the  correlative  and  consequent 
of  Dogmatism  ; and  so  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  truth,  it  arises 
only  from  a false  philosophy,  as  its  indication  and  its  cure. 
“ Alte  dubitat,  qui  altius  credit.”  The  sceptic  must  not  himself 
establish,  but  from  the  dogmatist  accept,  his  principles ; and  his 
conclusion  is  only  a reduction  of  philosophy  to  zero,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  doctrine  from  which  his  premises  are  borrowed. — 
Are  the  principles  which  a particular  system  involves,  convicted 
of  contradiction ; or,  are  these  principles  proved  repugnant  to 
others,  which,  as  facts  of  consciousness,  every  positive  philosophy 
mxtst  admit ; there  is  established  a relative  scepticism,  or  the  con- 
clusion, that  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  realised  in  this  system,  is 
groundless.  — Again,  are  the  principles,  which,  as  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, philosophy  in  general  must  comprehend,  found  exclusive  of 
each  other ; there  is  established  an  absolute  scepticism ; the  im- 
possibility of  all  philosophy  is  involved  in  the  negation  of  the  one 
criterion  of  truth.  Our  statement  may  be  reduced  to  a dilemma. 
Either  the  facts  of  consciousness  can  be  reconciled,  or  they  cannot. 
If  they  cannot,  knowledge  absolutely  is  impossible,  and  every 
system  of  philosophy  therefore  false.  If  they  can,  no  system 
which  supposes  their  inconsistency  can  pretend  to  truth. 

As  a legitimate  sceptic,  Hume  could  not  assail  the  foundations 
of  knowledge  in  themselves.  His  reasoning  is  from  their  subse- 
quent contradiction  to  their  original  falsehood ; and  his  premises, 
not  established  by  himself,  are  accepted  only  as  principles  univer- 
sally conceded  in  the  previous  schools  of  pliilosophy.  On  the 
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assumption,  that  what  was  thus  unanimously  admitted  by  philo- 
soj)hers,  must  be  admitted  of  philosophy  itself,  his  argument 
against  the  certainty  of  knowledge  was  triumphant. — Philosophers 
agreed  in  rejecting  certain  primitive  beliefs  of  consciousness  as 
false,  and  in  usurping  others  as  true.  If  consciousness,  however, 
were  confessed  to  yield  a lying  evidence  in  one  particular,  it  could 
not  be  adduced  as  a credible  witness  at  all : — “ Fedaus  in  uno, 
J'ahua  in  omnibus.”  But  as  the  reality  of  our  knowledge  neces- 
sarily rests  on  the  assumed  veracity  of  consciousness,  it  thus  rests 
on  an  assumption  implicitly  admitted  by  all  systems  of  philosophy 
to  be  illegitimate. 

Fneiunt^  inttlliyendo^  ut  nihd  inttUiyant!" 

Iteid  (like  Kant)  did  not  dispute  Hume’s  inference,  as  deduced 
from  its  antecedents.  He  allowed  his  scepticism,  us  relative,  to 
be  irrefragable ; and  that  philosophy  could  not  bo  saved  from 
absolute  scepticism,  unless  his  conceded  premises  could  be  dis- 
allowed, by  refuting  the  principles  universally  acknowledged  by 
modern  philosophers.  This  ho  ai)plied  him.self  to  do.  He  sub- 
jected these  j>rinciplos  to  a now  and  rigorous  criticism.  If  his 
analysis  be  correct,  (and  it  was  so,  at  least  in  spirit  and  inten- 
tion), it  proved  them  to  be  hypotheses,  on  which  the  credulous 
sequacity  of  philosophers — “ philosophorum  eredula  iiatio” — had 
bestowed  the  prescriptive  authority  of  self-evident  truths ; and 
showed,  that  where  a genuine  fact  of  consciousness  had  been  sur- 
rendered, it  had  been  surrendered  in  deference  to  some  ground- 
less assumption,  which,  in  reason,  it  ought  to  have  exploded. 
Philosophy  was  thus  again  reconciled  with  Nature ; consciousness 
was  not  a bundle  of  antilogies ; certainty  and  knowledge  were 
not  evicted  from  man. 

All  this  Dr  Brown  completely  misunderstands.  He  compre- 
hends neither  the  reasoning  of  Scepticism,  in  the  hands  of  Hume, 
nor  the  argument  from  Common  Sense,  in  those  of  Reid.  Retro- 
grading himself  to  the  tenets  of  that  philosophy,  whoso  contra- 
dictions Hume  had  fairly  developed  into  scepticism,  he  appeals 
against  this  conclusion  to  the  argument  of  common  sense ; albeit 
that  argument,  if  true,  belies  his  hypothesis,  and  if  his  hypothesis 
be  true,  is  belied  by  it.  Hume  and  Reid  he  actually  represents 
lus  maintaining  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds ; and  finds  both  concurring  with  himself,  in  advocating 
tliat  very  opinion,  which  the  one  harl  re.solved  into  a negation  of 
all  knowledge,  and  the  otiier  exploded  as  a baseless  hypothesis. 
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Our  di.scussion,  at  present,  is  limited  to  a single  question, — to 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  consciousness  in  assuring  us  of  the  reality 
of  a material  world.  In  perception,  consciousness  gives,  as  an 
ultimate  fact,  a belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  something 
different  from  self.  As  ultimate,  this  belief  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a higher  principle ; neither  can  it  be  truly  analysed  into  a 
double  element.  We  only  believe  that  this  something  exists,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  we  know  (are  conscious  of)  this  something 
as  existing;  the  belief  of  the  existence  is  necessarily  involved  in 
the  belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence.  Both  are  original,  or 
neither.  Does  consciousness  deceive  us  in  the  latter,  it  neces- 
sarily deludes  lis  in  the  former ; and  if  the  former,  though  a fact 
of  consciousness,  bo  false  ; the  latter,  because  a fact  of  con.scious- 
ness,  is  not  true.  The  beliefs  contained  in  the  two  propositions: — 
1*,  / believe  that  a material  ivorld  exists ; 

2°,  I believe  that  I immediately  hnow  a material  world  existing, 
(in  other  words,  I believe  that  the  external  reality  itself  is  the 
object  of  ujhich  I am  cotiscious  in  perception)  : — 
though  distinguished  by  philosophers,  arc  thus  virtually  identical. 

The  belief  of  an  external  world,  was  too  powerful,  not  to  com- 
I)cl  an  acquiescence  in  its  truth.  But  the  philosophers  yielded  to 
nature,  only  in  so  far  as  to  coincide  in  the  dominant  result.  They 
falsely  discriminated  the  beliff'  in  the  existence,  from  the  belief  in 
the  hnoiuledge.  With  a few  exceptions,  they  held  fast  by  the  truth 
of  the  first ; but,  on  grounds  to  which  it  is  not  here  necessary 
to  advert,  they  concurred,  with  singular  unanimity,  in  abjuring 
the  .second.  The  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception, 
could  only,  they  explicitly  avowed,  be  a representative  image 
present  to  the  mind ; — an  image  which,  they  implicitly  confessed, 
we  are  necessitated  to  regard  as  identical  with  the  unknown  reality 
itself.  Man,  in  short,  upon  the  common  doctrine  of  philosophy, 
was  doomed  by  a perfidious  nature  to  realise  the  fable  of  Nar- 
cissus ; he  mistakes  self  for  not-self, 

“ corpus  putat  esse  quod  umbra  est.’* 

To  carry  these  principles  to  their  issue  was  easy  ; and  scepti- 
cism in  the  hands  of  Hume  was  the  result.  The  absolute  veracity 
of  consciousness  was  invalidated  by  the  falsehood  of  one  of  its 
facts  ; and  the  belief  of  the  knowledge,  assumed  to  be  delusive, 
was  even  supposed  in  the  belief  of  the  existence,  admitted  to  be 
true.  The  uncei'tainty  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  in  particu- 
lar, the  problematical  existence  of  a material  world,  were  thus 
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legitimately  established. — To  confute  this  reduction  on  the  con- 
ventional ground  of  the  philosophers,  Reid  saw  to  be  impossible  ; 
and  the  argument  which  he  opposed,  was,  in  fact,  immediately 
subversive  of  the  dogmatic  principle,  and  only  mediately  of  the 
sceptical  conclusion.  This  reasoning  was  of  very  ancient  appli- 
cation, and  had  been  even  long  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  argument  from  Common  Sense.  [.See  Diss.,  742 — 803.] 

To  argue  from  common  sense  is  nothing  more  than  to  render 
available  the  presum|)tion  in  favour  of  the  original  facts  of  con- 
sciousness,— that  ivhat  is  hy  nature  necessarily  believed  to  be. 
truly  IS.  Aristotle,  in  whose  jdiilosophy  this  presumption  obtained 
the  authority  of  a principle,  thus  enounces  the  argument  : — 
" What  appears  to  all,  that  wo  affirm  to  be ; and  he  who  rejects 
this  belief,  will,  assuredly,  advance  nothing  better  worthy  of  cre- 
dit.” (Eth.  Nic.  L.  X.  c.  2.)  As  this  argument  rests  entirely  on 
a presumption ; the  fundamental  condition  of  its  validity  is,  that 
this  presumption  be  not  disproved.  The  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  veracity  of  consciousness,  as  wo  have  already  shown,  is 
redargued  by  the  repugnance  of  the  facts  themselves,  of  which 
consciousness  is  the  complement ; as  the  truth  of  all  can  only  be 
vindicated  on  the  truth  of  each.  The  argument  from  common 
sense,  therefore  postulates,  and  founds  on  the  assumption — that 

OL'R  ORIGINAL  BELIEFS  BE  NOT  PROVED  SELF-CONTRADICTORY. 

The  harmony  of  our  primary  convictions  being  supposed,  and 
not  redargued,  the  argument  from  common  sense  is  decisive 
against  every  deductive  inference  not  in  unison  with  them.  For 
as  every  conclusion  is  involved  in  its  ]>rcmises,  and  as  these  again 
must  ultimately  be  resolved  into  some  original  belief ; the  conclu- 
sion, if  inconsistent  with  the  primary  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
must,  ex  hypothesi,  be  inconsistent  with  its  premises,  i.  e.  be  logi- 
cally false.  On  this  ground,  our  convictions  at  first  hand,  peremp- 
torily derogate  from  our  convictions  at  second.  “ If  we  know  and 
believe,"  says  Aristotle,  “ through  certain  original  principles,  we 
must  know  and  believe  these  with  jxiramount  certainty,  for  the 
very  reason  that  we  know  and  believe  all  else  through  them ; ” 
and  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  our  approbation  is  often  rather 
to  be  accorded  to  what  is  revealed  by  nature  as  actual,  than  to 
what  can  be  demonstrated  by  philosophy  as  possible  : — “ 

ov  TOf,  Tuv  rois  * 

• vlacobi  (Worke,  II.  Von*,  p.  U,  ets.)  following  Fries,  places  Aristotle  at 
the  head  of  that  absurd  majority  of  philosojdjers,  who  attempt  to  tiemonstrate 
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“ Novimiu  certissima 8dmtia,  et damaiUe  conscientia,"  (to  apply 
the  language  of  St  Augustin,  in  our  acceptation,)  is  thus  a propo- 
sition, cither  absolutely  true  or  absolutely  false.  The  argument 
from  common  sense,  if  not  omnipotent,  is  powerless:  and  in  the 
hands  of  a philosopher  by  whom  its  postulate  cannot  be  allowed, 
its  employment,  if  not  suicidal,  is  absurd. — This  condition  of  non- 
contradiction is  unexpressed  by  Reid.  It  might  seem  to  him  too 
evidently  included  in  the  very  conception  of  the  argument  to 
require  cnouncement.  Brown  has  proved  that  he  was  wrong. 
Yet  Reid  could  hardly  have  anticipated,  that  his  whole  philosophy, 
in  relation  to  the  argument  of  common  sense,  and  that  argument 
itself,  were  so  to  be  mistaken,  as  to  bo  actually  interpreted  by 
contraries. — These  principles  established,  we  proceed  to  their 
application. 

Brown’s  error,  in  regard  to  Reid’s  doctrine  of  perception, 
involves  the  other,  touching  the  relation  of  that  doctrine  to  Hume’s 
sceptical  idealism.  On  the  supposition,  that  Reid  views  in  the 
immediate  object  of  perception  a mental  inodihcation,  and  not 
a material  quality.  Brown  is  fully  warranted  in  asserting,  that 
he  left  the  foundations  of  idealism,  precisely  as  he  found  them. 
Let  it  once  be  granted,  that  the  object  known  in  perception, 
is  not  convertible  with  the  reality  existing ; idealism  reposes 
in  equal  security  on  the  hypothesis  of  a representative  percep- 
tion,— whether  the  representative  image  be  a modification  of 
consciousness  itself, — or  whether  it  have  an  existence  indepen- 
dent either  of  mind  or  of  the  act  of  thought.  The  former  indeed 
as  the  simpler  basis,  would  be  the  more  secure  ; and,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  egoistical  idealism  of  Fichte,  resting  on  the  third  form 
of  representation,  is  less  exposed  to  criticism  than  the  theologi- 
cal idealism  of  Berkeley,  which  reposes  on  the  first.  Did  Brown 
not  mistake  Reid’s  doctrine,  Reid  was  certainly  absurd  in  think- 
ing, a refutation  of  idealism  to  be  involved  in  his  refutation  of  the 
common  theory  of  perception.  So  far  from  blaming  Brown,  on 
this  supposition,  for  denying  to  Reid  the  single  merit  which  that 
philosopher  thought  peculiarly  his  own ; wo  only  reproach  him 
for  leaving,  to  Reid  and  to  himself,  any  possible  mode  of  resisting 
the  idealist  at  all.  It  was  a monstrous  error  to  reverse  Reid’s  doc- 
trine of  perception ; but  a greater  still,  not  to  see  that  this  rever- 


every  tiling.  This  would  not  have  been  more  suhUmely  false,  had  it  been 
said  of  the  (jcrmau  I’lato  himself.  [Uissertations  on  Reid,  p.  771.] 
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sal  stultifies  the  argument  from  common  sense ; and  that  so  far 
from  " jrroceeding  on  safe  ground”  in  an  appeal  to  our  original 
beliefs,  Kcid  would  have  employed,  as  Brown  has  actually  done, 
a weapon,  harmless  to  the  sceptic,  but  mortal  to  himself 

The  belief,  says  Brown,  in  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  is  irresistible,  therefore  it  is  true.  On  his  doctrine  of  per- 
ception, which  he  attributes  also  to  Reid,  this  inference  is  however 
incompetent,  because  on  that  doctrine  he  cannot  fulfil  the  condi- 
tion which  the  argument  implies.  I cannot  hut  believe  that  ma- 
terial things  exist; — I cannot  but  believe  that  the  material  reality  is 
the  object  immediately  known  in  perception.  The  former  of  these 
beliefs,  explicitly  argues  Brown,  in  defending  his  system  against 
the  sceptic,  because  irresistible,  is  true.  The  latter  of  these  beliefs, 
implicictly  argues  Brown,  in  establishing  his  system  itself,  though 
irresistible,  is  false.  And  here  not  only  are  two  primitive  beliefs, 
supposed  to  be  repugnant,  and  consciousness  therefore  delusive ; 
the  very  belief  which  is  assumed  as  true,  exists  in  fact  only  through 
the  other,  which,  ex  hypothesi,  is  false.  Both  in  reality  arc  one.* 

* This  rca.soning  can  only  be  invalidated  cither,  l“,  By  disproving  the 
itself  of  the  knuwkiltje,  as  a fact ; or — 2“,  By  disproving  its  attribute  of 
originality.  The  latter  is  iui|>ossiblu  ; and  if  possible  would  also  annihilate 
the  originality  of  the  betief  of  the  eiistenre,  which  is  sup)>osed.  The  former 
alternative  is  ridiculous.  That  we  are  naturally  dcterniined  to  believe  the 
object  know  n in  perception,  to  be  the  external  existence  itself,  and  that  it  is 
only  in  consequence  of  a supposed  philosophical  necessity,  we  subsequently 
endeavour  by  an  artificial  abstraction  to  discriminate  these ; is  admitted  even 
by  those  psychologists,  whose  doctrine  is  thereby  placed  in  overt  contradic- 
tion to  our  original  beliefs.  Though  perhaps  supci-fluous  td  allege  authorities 
in  sup]X)rt  of  such  a point,  we  refer,  however,  to  the  followiug,  which  happen 
to  occur  to  our  recollection. — Descaktks,  De  Passionibus,  art.  26. — Malk- 
BiiAX'cuE,  RccheR'he,  1.  iii.  c.  1. — Berkeley,  Works,  i.  p.  216,  and  quoted 
by  Keid  in  his  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  165. — Hume,  Treatise,  i.  pp.  330. 
338.  353.  358.  361.  369.  orig.  cd. — Essays,  ii.  pp.  154.  157.  ed.  1788. — As 
not  generally  accessible,  we  translate  the  following  e.xtracts. — Scuelling 
(Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophie  dcr  Natm-,  Einl,  p.  xix.  1st  ed.) — “ When  (in 
perception)  I represeut  an  object,  object  and  representation  arc  one  and  the 
same.  And  simply  iu  this,  our  in.ability  to  discriminate  the  object  from  the 
representation  during  the  act,  lies  the  conviction  which  the  common  .sense  of 
mankind  (gemeinc  Verstand)  has  of  the  reality  of  external  things,  although 
these  become  known  to  it,  only  through  representations.”  (See  also  p. 
xxvi.) — We  cannot  recover,  at  the  moment,  a pa-ssage,  to  the  same  effect,  in 
Kant ; but  the  ensuing  is  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  disciple. — Tennk- 
■MAS.v,  ((»e.schic,htc  d.  Philosophic,  II.  p.  294.)  speaking  of  Plato:  “The 
illusion  that  things  in  themselves  are  cognisable,  is  so  natural,  that  we  need 
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K.'int,  in  whose  doctrine  as  in  Brown’s  the  immediate  object  of 
perception  constitutes  only  a subjective  phajnomcna,  was  too 
acute,  not  to  discern  that,  on  this  hypothsis,  philosophy  could  not, 
without  contradiction,  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  our  elementary 
faiths. — “ Allowing  idealism,”  he  says,  “ to  be  as  dangerous  as  it 
truly  is,  it  would  still  remain  a scandal  to  philosophy  and  human 
reason  in  general,  to  he  compelled  to  accept  the  existence  of  ex- 
ternal things  on  the  testimony  of  mere  belief.’'  • 

But  Reid  is  not  like  Brown, yeio  de  se  in  his  reasoning  from  our 
natural  beliefs ; and  on  his  genuine  doctrine  of  perception,  the 
argument  has  a very  different  tendency.  Reid  asserts  that  his 
doctrine  of  perception  is  itself  a confutation  of  the  ideal  system  ; 
and  so,  when  its  imperfections  are  supplied,  it  truly  is.  For  it  at 
once  denies  to  the  sceptic  and  idealist  the  premises  of  their  con- 
clusion ; and  restores  to  the  realist,  in  its  omnipotence,  the  argu- 
ment of  common  sense.  The  sceptic  and  idealist  can  only  found 
on  the  admission,  that  the  object  knoum  is  not  convertible  with  the 

not  marvel  if  even  philosopliere  have  not  been  able,  to  emancipate  them- 
selves fi'om  the  prejudice.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  (gemeine  Men- 
schenverstand)  which  remains  steadfast  within  tlie  sphere  of  experience, 
recognises  no  distinction  between  things  in  themselves  [unknown  reality 
existing]  and  phenomena  [representation,  object  known]  ; and  the  philo- 
sophizing rca-son,  commences  therewith  its  attempt  to  investigate  the  foun- 
dations of  this  knowledge,  and  to  recall  itself  into  sj-stem." — See  also 
jACom’s  David  Hume,  pansini,  (Werke,  ii.)  and  his  Allwills  liriefsammlnng, 
(Werke,  i.  p.  1 19.  ets.)  Reid  has  been  already  quoted. — [Diss.  p 747,  748. 
give  other  testimonies  of  a similar  purport.] 

• Cr.  d.  r.  V. — Vorr.  p.  xxxix.  Kant’s  marvellous  acuteness  did  not 
however  enable  him  to  bestow  on  his  “ Only  possible  demonstration  of  the  real- 
ity of  an  external  world,"  (ibid.  p.  275,  ets.)  even  a logical  necessity;  nor 
prevent  his  transcendental,  from  being  apodeictically  resolved  (by  Jacobi  and 
Fichtej  into  absolute,  idealism.  In  this  argument,  indeed,  he  collects  more 
in  the  conclusion,  than  was  contained  in  the  antecedent ; and  reaches  it  by 
a double  saltus,  overleaping  the  foundations  both  of  the  egoistical  and  mysti- 
cal idealists. — Though  Kant,  in  the  passage  qnoted  above  and  in  other  places, 
apparently  derides  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  altogether  rejects  it 
as  a metaphysical  principle  of  truth  ; he  at  last,  however,  found  it  ncc<»sary 
(in  order  to  save  philosoph)'  from  the  annihilating  energy  of  his  Speculative 
Reason)  to  rest  on  that  verj'  principle  of  an  nltimate  belief,  (which  he  had  ori- 
ginally spumed  as  a basis  even  of  a material  reality),  the  reality  of  all  the 
snblimest  objects  of  our  interest — God,  Free  Will,  Immortality,  &c.  His 
Practical  Reason,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is,  in  truth,  only  another  (and  not  even 
a better)  term  for  Common  Sense. — Fichte,  too,  escaped  the  admitted  nihilism 
of  his  s|>eculativc  philosophy,  only  by  a similar  inconsequence  in  his  practi- 
cal.— (See  his  Bestiinmnng  des  Menschen.)  " Naturam  rxjfellus  fnrea,"  ^r. 
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reality  existing  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  this  admission,  bj  placing 
the  facts  of  consciousness  in  mutual  contradiction,  denies  its  postu- 
late to  the  argument  from  our  beliefs.  Reid’s  analysis  therefore 
in  its  result, — that  we  have,  as  we  believe  we  have,  an  im- 
mediate KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  MATERIAL  REALITY, — accomplished 
every  thing  at  once.* 

Brown  is  not,  however,  more  erroneous  in  thinking  that  the 
argument  f#om  common  sense  could  be  employed  by  him,  than  in 
supposing  that  its  legitimacy,  as  so  employed,  was  admitted  by 
llumc.  So  little  did  he  suspect  the  futility,  in  his  own  hands,  of 
this  proof,  he  only  regards  it  as  superfluous,  if  opposed  to  that  phi- 
losopher, who,  he  thinks,  in  allowing  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
matter  to  be  irresistible,  allows  it  to  be  true.  (Lect  xxviii,  p. 
176.)  Brown  has  committed,  perhaps,  more  important  mistakes 
than  this,  in  regard  to  scepticism  and  to  Hume ; — none  certainly 
more  fundamental.  Hume  is  converted  into  a dogmatist ; the 
essence  of  scepticism  is  misconceived. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  our  natural  beliefs  are  fallacious,  it  is 
not  for  the  Pyrrhonist  to  reject,  but  to  establish  their  authenti- 
city ; and  so  far  from  the  admission  of  their  strength  being  a sur- 
render of  his  doubt,  the  very  triumph  of  scepticism  consists  in 
proving  them  to  be  irresistible.  By  what  demonstration  is  the 
foundation  of  all  certainty  and  knowledge  so  effectually  subverted, 
as  by  showing  that  the  principles,  which  reason  constrains  us 
speculatively  to  admit,  are  contradictory  of  the  facts,  which  our 
instincts  compel  us  practically  to  believe  ? Our  intellectual  nature 
is  thus  seen  to  be  divided  against  itself ; consciousyiess  stands  self- 
convicted  of  delusion.  “ Surely  we  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  lies!” 

This  is  the  scope  of  the  “ Essay  on  the  Academical  or  Scepti- 
cal Philosophy,”  from  which  Brown  quotes.  In  that  essay,  pre- 
vious to  the  quotation,  Hume  shows,  on  the  admission  of  philoso- 
phers, that  our  belief  in  the  knowledge  of  material  things,  as  im- 
possible is  false ; and  on  this  admission,  he  had  irresistibly  esta- 
blished the  .speculative  absurdity  of  our  belief  in  the  existence  of 
an  external  world.  In  the  passage,  on  the  contrary,  which  Brown 
partially  extracts,  he  is  showing  that  this  idealism,  which  in 

• [This  is  spoken  too  absolutely.  Reid  I think  was  correct  in  the  aim 
of  his  philosophy ; but  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose  he  is  often  at  fault, 
often  confused,  and  sometiracs  even  contradictory.  I have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  and  to  correct  these  imperfections  in  the  edition  which  I have  not 
yet  finished  of  his  works.] 
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theory  must  be  admitted,  is  in  application  impossible.  Specula- 
tion and  practice,  nature  and  philosophy,  sense  and  reason,  belief 
and  knowledge,  thus  placed  in  mutual  antithesis,  give,  as  their 
result,  the  uncertainty  of  every  principle;  and  the  assertion  of 
this  uncertainty  is — Scepticism.  This  result  is  declared  even  in 
the  sentence,  with  the  preliminary  clause  of  which,  Brown  abruptly 
terminates  his  quotation. 

Rut  allowing  Brown  to  be  correct  in  transmuting  the  sceptical 
nihilist  into  a dogmatic  realist ; he  would  still  bo  wrong  (on  the 
supposition  that  Hume  admitted  the  truth  of  a belief  to  be  con- 
vertible with  its  invincibility)  in  conceiving,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Hume  could  ever  acquiesce  in  the  same  inconsequent  con- 
clusion with  himself ; or,  on  the  other,  that  he  himself  could, 
without  an  abandonment  of  his  system,  acquiesce  in  the  legitimate 
conclusion.  On  this  supposition,  Hume  could  only  have  arrived 
at  a similar  result  with  Reid ; there  is  no  tenable  medium  between 
the  natural  realism  of  the  one  and  the  sceptical  nihilism  of  the 
other. — “ Do  you  follow,”  says  Hume  in  the  same  Essay,  ” the 
instincts  and  propensities  of  nature  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of 
sense  ? ”• — 1 do,  says  Brown.  (Lect  xxviii.  p.  176.  alibi.) — 
“ But  these,”  continues  Hume,  “ lead  you  to  believe  that  the  very 
perception  or  sensible  image  is  the  external  object.  Do  you  dis- 
claim this  principle  in  order  to  embrace  a more  rational  opinion, 
that  the  perceptions  are  only  representations  of  something  exter- 
nal ? ” — It  is  the  vital  principle  of  my  system,  says  Brown,  that 
the  mind  knows  nothing  beyond  its  own  states  (Lectt.  passim) ; 
philosophical  suicide  is  not  my  choice ; 1 must  recall  my  admis- 
sion, and  give  the  lie  to  this  natural  belief. — “ You  here,”  pro- 
ceeds Hume,  “ depart  from  your  natural  propensities  and  more 
obvious  sentiments ; and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reason, 
which  can  never  find  any  convincing  argument  from  experience  to 
prove,  that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with  any  external 
objects.” — I allow,  says  Brown,  that  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  cannot  be  proved  by  reasoning,  and  that  the  sceptical  argu- 
ment admits  of  no  logical  reply.  (Lect.  xxviii.  p.  176.) — “ But” 
(we  may  suppose  Hume  to  conclude)  “ as  you  truly  maintain  that 
the  confutation  of  scepticism  can  be  attempted  only  in  two  ways 
(ibid.),— either  by  showing  that  its  arguments  are  inconclusive,  or 
by  opposing  to  them,  as  paramount,  the  evidence  of  our  natural 
beliefs, — and  as  you  now,  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion,  abandon 
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both;  you  are  confessedly  reduced  to  the  dilemma,  either  of 
acquiescing  in  the  conclusion  of  the  sceptic,  or  of  refusing  your 
assent  upon  no  ground  whatever.  Pyrrhonietn  or  absurdity  ? — 
choose  your  horn.” 

Were  the  scepticism  into  which  Brown’s  philosophy  is  thus 
analysed,  confined  to  the  negation  of  matter,  the  result  would  be 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  transcendent  'reality  of  an 
outer  world,  considered  absolutely,  is  to  us  a matter  of  supreme 
indifference.  It  is  not  the  idealism  itself  that  we  must  deplore ; 
but  the  mendacity  of  consciousness  which  it  involves.  Conscious- 
ness, once  convicted  of  falsehood,  an  unconditional  scepticism,  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  our  intellectual  being,  is  the  melan- 
choly, but  only  rational,  result.  Any  conclusion  may  now  with 
impunity  be  drawn  against  the  hopes  and  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture. Our  Personality,  our  Immateriality,  our  Moral  Liberty, 
have  no  longer  an  argument  for  theii"  defence.  “ Man  is  the  dream 
of  a shadow  God  is  the  dream  of  that  dream. 

Brown,  after  the  best  philosophers,  rests  the  proof  of  our 
personal  identity,  and  of  our  mental  individuality,  on  the  ground 
of  beliefs,  which,  as  “ intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  and  irre- 
sistible,” he  not  unjustly  regards  as  “ the  internal  and  never- 
ceasing  voice  of  our  Creator, — revelations  from  on  high,  omnipo- 
tent [and  veracious]  as  their  author.”  To  him  this  argument  is 
however  incompetent,  as  contradictory. 

What  we  know  of  self  or  person,  we  know,  only  as  given  in 
consciousness.  In  our  perceptive  consciousness  there  is  revealed 
as  an  ultimate  fact  a self  and  a not-self;  each  given  as  indepen- 
dent,— each  known  only  in  antithesis  to  the  other.  No  belief  is 
more  “ intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  or  irresistible,"  than  that 
this  antithesis  is  real  and  known  to  be  real ; no  belief  therefore  is 
more  true.  If  the  antithesis  be  illusive,  self  and  not-self,  subjeet 
and  object,  I and  Thou  are  distinctions  without  a difference  ; and 
consciousness,  so  far  from  being  “ the  internal  voice  of  our  Crea- 
tor,” is  shown  to  be,  like  Satan,  “a  liar  from  the  beginning.” 
The  reality  of  this  antithesis  in  different  parts  of  his  philosophy  Dr 
Brown  affirms  and  denies. — In  establishing  his  theory  of  percep- 
tion, he  articulately  denies,  that  mind  is  conscious  of  aught  beyond 
itself ; virtually  asserts,  that  what  is  there  given  in  consciousness 
as  not-self  is  only  a phenomenal  illusion, — a modification  of  self, 
which  our  consciousness  determines  us  to  believe  the  quality  of 
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something  numerically  and  sub.stantially  different.  Idkc  Narcis- 
sus again,  ho  must  lament, — 

“ lUe  ego  sum  seiisi,  sed  me  mea  fallit  imago.” 

After  this  implication  in  one  part  of  his  system,  that  our  belief 
in  the  distinction  of  self  and  not-self  is  nothing  more  than  the 
deception  of  a lying  consciousness  ; it  is  startling  to  find  him,  in 
others,  appealing  to  the  beliefs  of  this  same  consciousness  as  to 
“ revelations  from  on  high ; ” — nay,  in  an  especial  manner  alleg- 
ing “as  the  voice  of  our  Creator,”  this  very  faith  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  self  and  not-self,  through  the  fallacy  of  which,  and 
of  which  alone,  he  had  elsewhere  argued  consciousness  of  false- 
hood. 

On  the  veracity  of  this  mendacious  belief.  Brown  establishes 
his  proof  of  our  personal  identity.  (Lect.  xii. — xv.)  Touching 
the  object  of  perception,  when  its  evidence  is  inconvenient,  this 
belief  is  quietly  passed  over  as  incompetent  to  distinguish  not-self 
from  self;  in  the  question  regarding  our  personal  identity,  where 
its  testimony  is  convenient,  it  is  clamorously  cited  as  an  inspired 
witness,  exclusively  competent  to  distinguish  self  from  not-self. 
Yet,  why,  if,  in  the  one  case,  it  mistook  self  for  not-self,  it  may 
not,  in  the  other,  mistake  not-self  ior  self,  would  appear  a problem 
not  of  the  easiest  solution. 

The  same  belief,  with  the  same  inconsistency,  is  again  called  in 
to  prove  the  individuality  of  mind.  (Lect.  xevi.)  But  if  we 
are  fallaciously  determined,  in  perception,  to  believe  what  is  sup- 
posed indivisible,  identical,  and  one,  to  be  plural  and  different 
and  incompatible,  (self  = self  + not-self) ; how,  on  the  authority 
of  the  same  treacherous  conviction,  dare  we  maintain,  that  the 
plaenomenal  unity  of  cotisciousness  affords  a guarantee  of  the  real 
simplicity  of  the  thinldny  principle  ? The  materialist  may  now 
contend,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  self  is  only  an  illusive 
pheenomenon;  that  our  consecutive  identity  is  that  of  the  Delphic 
ship,  and  our  present  unity  merely  that  of  a system  of  co-ordinate 
activities.  To  explain  the  phamomenon,  he  has  only  to  suppose, 
as  certain  theorists  have  lately  done,  an  organ  to  tell  the  lie  of 
our  personality ; and  to  quote  as  authority  for  the  lie  itself,  the 
perfidy  of  consciousness,  on  which  the  theory  of  a representative 
perception  is  founded. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  a representative  perception,  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  salvation  from  materialism,  on  the  one  side,  short  of 
idealism— scepticism — nihilism,  on  the  other.  Our  knowledge  of 
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wiikd  and  mutter,  as  substances,  is  merely  relative ; they  are 
known  to  us  only  in  their  (jualities ; and  we  can  justify  the  jwjstu- 
lation  of  two  different  mbatances,  exclusively  on  the  siijijiosition  of 
the  incompatibility  of  the  double  scries  of  pluenomena  to  coinhere 
in  one.  Is  this  supposition  disproved  ? — the  presumption  against 
dualism  is  again  decisive.  “ Entities  are  not  to  he  imdtipHed  with- 
out necessity — “vl  jilurality  of  principles  is  not  to  be  assmneJ 
where  the  pluenomena  can  be  explained  by  one.”  In  Ilrown’s  theory 
of  perception,  he  abolishes  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  series ; 
and  yet  his  argument,  as  a dualist,  for  an  immaterial  principle  of 
thought,  proceeds  on  the  ground,  that  this  incompatibility  subsists. 
(Left.  xevi.  pp.  046,  047.)  This  philo.sopher  denies  us  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  aught  beyond  the  accidents  of  mind.  The  accidents 
which  we  refer  to  body,  as  known  to  us,  arc  only  states  or  modi- 
fications of  the  percipient  subject  itself;  in  other  words,  the  qua- 
lities we  call  material,  arc  known  by  us  to  exist,  only  as  they  are 
known  by  us  to  inhere  in  the  same  substance  as  the  qualities  we 
denominate  mental.  There  is  an  apparent  antithesis,  but  a real 
identity.  On  this  doctrine,  the  hypothesis  of  a double  principle 
losing  its  necessity,  becomes  philosophically  absuial ; and  on  the 
law  of  parsimony,  a psychological  unitarianism,  at  best,  is  esta- 
blished. To  the  argument,  that  the  qualities  of  the  object  are  so 
repugnant  to  the  (|ualities  of  the  subject  of  j)ercej>tion,  that  they 
cannot  be  supposed  the  accidents  of  the  same  substance;  the  \mi- 
tarian — whether  materialist,  idealist,  or  absolutist — has  only  to 
reply  : that  so  far  from  the  attributes  of  the  object,  being  exclu- 
sive of  the  attributes  of  the  subject,  in  this  act;  the  hypothetical 
dualist  himself  establishes,  as  the  fundamental  axiom  of  his  philo- 
sophy of  mind,  that  the  object  knotrn  is  universally  identical  with 
the  subject  knowing.  The  materialist  may  now  derive  the  subject 
from  the  object ; the  idealist  derive  the  object  from  the  subjeet ; the 
absolutist  sublimate  both  into  indifference  ; nay,  the  nihilist  subvert 
the  substantial  reality  of  either : — the  hypothetical  realist  so  far 
from  being  able  to  resist  the  conclusion  of  any,  in  fact  accords 
their  assumptive  |)remises  to  all. 

The  same  contradiction  would,  in  like  manner,  invalidate  every 
prc.sumption  in  favour  of  our  Lihektv  ok  Will.  But  as  Brown 
throughout  his  scheme  of  Ethics  advances  no  argument  in  support 
of  this  condition  of  our  moral  being,  wbich  his  jdiilosophy  other- 
wise tends  to  render  impossible,  we  shall  .say  nothing  of  this  con- 
sequence of  hypothetical  realism. 
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So  much  for  the  system,  whicli  its  iiuthor  fondly  imagines,  ■ 
“ allows  to  the  seeptk  no  resting-place  for  his  foot, — no  fulcrum  for 
the  instrument  he  uses : ” so  much  for  the  doctrine  which  Brown 
would  substitute  for  Reid’s ; — nay,  whicli  he  even  supposes  Reid 
himself  to  liave  maintained. 

*•  SciLICKT,  HOC  TOTCM  FA1.8A  KATIONE  UKCF.rTUM  EST * 

• [III  this  criticism  I have  spoken  only  of  Dr  Brown's  niistake.s,  anil  of 
tliese,  only  with  reference  to  his  attack  on  Heiil.  On  his  appropriating;  to 
hinisdf  the  observations  of  otliers,  and  in  particular  those  of  Destntt  Tracy, 

I have  said  nothinj',  thoiigli  an  emiiiieration  of  tliese  would  lie  ma'e.ssary  to 
place  Brown  upon  his  proper  level.  That,  liowever,  would  roquire  a .sepa- 
rate disciission.] 
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(October,  1832.) 

A Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy;  translated  from  the 
German  of  Tennkmann.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Wadliam  College.  8vo.  Oxford:  1832. 

We  took  \ip  this  translation  with  a certain  favourable  prepos- 
session, and  felt  inclined  to  have  said  all  wo  conscientiously  could 
in  its  behalf : but  alas ! never  were  expectations  more  completely 
disappointed ; and  wo  find  ourselves  constrained  exclusively  to 
condemn,  where  we  should  gladly  have  been  permitted  only  to 
applaud. 

We  wore  disposed  to  regard  an  English  version  of  Tenne- 
mann’s  minor  History  of  Philosophy — his  “ Grundriss,”  as  a 
work  of  no  inconsiderable  utility — if  competently  executed ; but 
in  the  present  state  of  philosophical  learning  in  this  country  we 
were  well  aware,  that  few  were  adeqimte  to  the  task,  and  of  those 
few  we  hardly  expected  that  any  one  would  be  found  so  disinte- 
rested, as  to  devote  himself  to  a labour,  of  which  the  credit 
stood  almost  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  trouble.  Few 
works,  indeed,  w'ould  prove  more  difficult  to  a transhator.  A 
complete  mastery  of  the  two  languages,  in  a philological  sense, 
was  not  enough.  There  was  required  a comprehensive  acquaint- 
ance with  philosophy  in  general,  and,  in  particular,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  Tennemann  was  a Kan- 
tian ; he  estimates  all  opinions  by  a Kantian  standard ; and  the 
language  which  he  employs  is  significant  only  as  understood  pre- 
cisely in  a Kantian  application.  In  stating  this,  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  disparaging  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work,  which,  in 
truth,  with  all  its  defects,  we  highly  esteem  .os  the  production  of 
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a sober,  accurate,  and  learned  mind.  Every  historian  of  philo- 
sophy must  have  his  system,  by  reference  to  which  he  criticises 
the  opinions  of  other  thinkers.  Eclecticism,  as  opposed  to  syste- 
matic philosophy,  is  without  a meaning.  For  either  the  choice  of 
doctrines  must  bo  determined  by  some  principle,  and  that  prin- 
ciple then  constitutes  a system  ; or  the  doctrines  must  bo  arbitra- 
rily assumed,  which  would  be  the  negation  of  philosophy  alto- 
gether. (We  think  therefore  that  M.  Cousin,  in  denominating  his 
scheme  distinctively  th^  eclectic,  has  committed  an  act  of  injustice 
on  himself.)  But  as  it  was  necessary  that  Tenncmann  should  be 
of  some  school, — should  have  certain  opinions, — we  think  it  any 
thing  but  a disadvantage  that  he  was  of  the  Kantian.  The  Cri- 
tical Philosophy  is  a comprehensive  and  liberal  doctrine ; and 
whatever  difference  may  subsist  with  regard  to  its  positive  con- 
clusions, it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  constitute,  by  its  negative, 
a great  epoch  in  the  history  of  thought.  An  acquaintance  with 
a system  so  remiirkablo  in  itself,  and  in  its  influence  so  decisive  of 
the  character  of  subsequent  speculation,  is  now  a matter  of  neces- 
sity to  all  who  would  be  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  threshold 
of  philosophy.  The  translation  of  a work  of  mei'it  like  the  pre- 
sent, ought  not  therefore  to  be  less  acceptable  to  the  English 
reader,  because  written  in  the  spirit  and  language  of  the  Kantian 
system  ; — provided,  he  be  enabled  by  the  translator  to  understand 
it.  But  what  does  this  imply?  Not  merely  that  certain  terms 
in  the  German  should  be  rendered  by  certain  terms  in  the  Eng- 
lish ; for  few  philosophical  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  latter, 
which  suggest  the  same  analyses  and  combinations  of  thought  as 
those  embodied  in  the  technical  vocabulary  of  the  former.  The 
language  of  Gorman  philosophy  has  sometimes  three  or  four 
expressions,  precisely  distinguishing  certain  generalizations  or 
abstractions ; where  wo  possess  only  a single  word,  comprehensive 
of  the  whole,  or,  perhaps,  several,  each  vaguely  applicable  to  all 
or  any.  In  these  circumstances  a direct  translation  was  impos- 
sible. The  translator  could  only  succeed  by  coming  to  a specific 
understanding  with  his  reader.  He  behoved,  in  the  first  place, 
clearly  to  determine  the  value  of  the  principal  terms  to  be  ren- 
dered ; which  could  only  be  accomplished  through  a suflBcient 
exposition  of  that  philosophy  whoso  peculiar  analyses  these  terms 
adequately  expressed.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  show  in  what  respects  the  approximating  English  term 
was  not  exactly  equivalent  to  the  original ; and  precisely  to  define 
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tlic  aiiipliticd  or  restrictod  sense,  in  which,  by  accommodation  to 
the  latter,  the  t'ormcr  was  in  his  translation  specially  to  be  under- 
stood. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Gnmdriss  of 
Tenncmaim  was  not  intended  by  its  author  for  an  independent 
treatise.  It  is  merely  a manuat  or  text-hook ; that  is,  an  outline 
of  statements  to  bo  tilled  up,  and  fully  illustrated  in  lectures ; — 
a te.vt-book  also  for  the  use  of  students,  who,  from  their  country 
and  course  of  education,  were  already  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  German  schools.  In  translating  this  work 
as  a system  intended  to  be  complete  per  se,  and  in  favour  of  a 
])ublic  unlearned  in  philosophical  discussion,  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  German  metaphysics,  a competent  translator  would  thus  have 
found  it  necessary,  in  almost  every  paragraph,  to  supply,  to 
amplify,  and  to  e.xplain.  M.  Cousin,  indeed,  when  he  conde- 
scended to  translate  this  work,  (we  speak  only  from  recollection 
and  a rapid  glance,)  limited  himself  to  a mere  translation.  But 
by  him  the  treatise  was  intended  to  be  only  subordinate  to  the 
history  of  speculation  delivered  in  Iiis  lectures ; and  was  address- 
ed, among  his  countrymen,  to  a numerous  class  of  readers,  whose^ 
study  of  philosophy,  and  of  German  [ihilosophy,  ho  had  himself 
powerfully  contributed  to  excite.  The  fact,  indeed,  of  a French 
translation  by  so  able  an  interpreter,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
render  a simple  version  of  the  work  into  another  European  tongue 
nc.arly  superfluous ; and  we  were  prepared  to  expect,  that,  if 
translated  into  English,  something  more  would  bo  attempted,  than 
wliat  had  been  already  so  well  executed  in  a language  with  which 
every  student  of  philosophy  is  familiar. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  consiilerable  interest,  that  wo  road  the 
announcement  of  an  English  translation,  by  a gentleman  distin- 
guished for  learning  among  the  Tutors  of  Oxford  ; whose  compa- 
rative merit,  inileed.  had  r.aiscd  him  to  scvcr.al  of  the  most 
honourable  and  important  offices  in  the  nomination  of  the  two 
“ Venerable  Hou.ses.”  Independently  of  its  utility,  we  hailed  the 
pulilication  ius  a symptom  of  the  revival,  in  England,  of  a t.astc  for 
[ihilosophical  speculation  ; and  this  more  especially,  a.s  it  emanated 
from  that  University  in  which,  (since  its  legal  constitution  bad 
b(!cn  subverted,  and  all  the  subjets  taught  reduced  to  the  capa- 
city of  one  self-elected  teacher.)  Psychology  and  Mct.ipbysics.  as 
beyond  the  average  comprehension  of  the  College  Fellows,  luul 
remained  not  only  untaught,  but  their  study  discouraged,  if  not 
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formally  proscribed.  A glance  at  Mr  .lolinson's  preface  contirnicd 
us  in  our  prepossessions.  We  were  tlierc,  indirectly,  indeed,  but 
confidently,  as.sured  of  bis  intimate  acrpiaintance  with  philosophy 
in  general,  and  German  philosophy  in  particular ; nor  were  we 
allowed  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  translator’s  consciousnes-s  that 
ho  might  easily  have  become  the  rival  of  his  author.  “ As  far,” 
he  says,  “ .as  it  ap]>c.arcd  possible,  I have  preserved  the  tcclHiical 
expres-sions  of  my  author,  subjoining  for  the  most  part  an  explana- 
tion of  their  meaning,  for  the  benefit  of  those  English  readers  who 
may  not  h.avc  plunged  into  the  profound  abyss  of  German  metaphy- 
sics;”— the  expositor  himself  having  of  course  so  plunged.  “ When- 
ever,” he  .adds,  “ it  h.as  appeared  to  la-  that  an  observation  of  my 
author  w.as  of  a n.ature  impossible  to  be  ap|»rehended  by  any  but 
a scholar  long  familiar  with  the  disputes  of  the  German  lecture- 
rooms,  1 have  endeavoured  to  express  the  sense  of  it  in  other 
words;” — necessarily  iiujilying  that  the  interpreter  himself  was 
thus  familiar.  And  again : — “ There  are  p.arts  of  Tcnncmann, 
which  on  this  account  I had  much  rathci-  have  composed  anew 
than  translated,  narticularlv  the  Introduction.” 

^ The  examination  of  a few  par.agraphs  of  the  work,  however, 
proved  the  folly  of  our  expectations.  We  found  it  to  be  a bare 
translation  ; and  one  concentrating  every  possible  defect.  We 
discovered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  translator  was  but  superfi- 
cially versed  in  the  German  language ; — in  the  second,  that  he  was 
wholly  ignorant  even  of  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  German 
philosophy  ; — in  the  third,  that  lie  was  almost  ccpially  unac- 
quainted with  every  other  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern; — in 
i\\c  fourth,  that  ho  covertly  changes  every  statement  of  his  .author 
which  he  may  not  like; — in  the  fifth,  that  he  silently  suppresses 
every  section,  sentence,  danse,  word  he  is  suspicious  of  not  under- 
standing;— and  in  the  sixth,  that  ho  reviles,  without  charity,  the 
jihilosophy  and  philosophers  he  is  wholly  incapable  of  apjirecia- 
ting. — Instead  of  b(ang  of  the  smallest  assistance  to  the  student 
of  philosophy,  the  work  is  only  calculated  to  impede  his  progress, 
if  not  at  once  to  turn  him  from  the  pursuit.  Krom  beginning  to 
end,  all  is  vague  or  confused,  unintelligible  or  erroneous.  Wo  do 
not  moan  to  insinuate  that  it  was  so  intended,  (albeit  the  thought 
certainly  did  strike  us,)  but,  in  point  of  fact,  this  translation  is 
admirably  c.alculated  to  turn  all  metaphysical  speculation  into 
contempt.  From  the  character  of  the  work,  from  the  ci-lehrity 
of  its  author  and  of  its  French  ti-anslalor,  and  even  f?-om  the 
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iicadeiuical  eminence  of  Mr  Johnson  himself,  his  version  would 
be  iirobably  one  of  the  first  books  resorted  to  by  the  English 
student,  for  information  concerning  the  nature  and  progress  of 
philosophical  opinions.  But  in  proportion  as  the  inquirer  were 
capable  of  thinking,  would  pliilosophy,  as  here  delineated,  appear 
to  him  incomprehensible ; and  in  proportion  as  he  respected  his 
source  of  information,  would  ho  either  despair  of  his  own  capacity 
for  the  study,  or  be  disgusted  with  the  study  itself.  It  is,  indeed, 
by  reason  of  the  serious  injury  which  this  translation  might  occa- 
sion to  the  cause  of  philosophy  in  this  country,  that  wo  find  it 
imperative  on  us,  by  annihilating  its  authority,  to  deprive  it  of 
the  power  to  hurt. 

But  let  us  be  equitable  to  the  author  while  executing  justice  on 
his  work.  This  translation  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a test 
of  the  general  talent  or  accomplishment  of  the  translator.  He 
has  certainly  been  imprudent,  in  venturing  on  an  undertaking, 
for  which  he  was  qualified,  neither  by  his  studies,  nor  by  the 
character  of  his  mind.  That  he  should  ever  conceive  himself  so 
qualified,  furnishes  only  another  proof  of  the  present  abject  state 
of  philosophical  erudition  in  this  country  ; for  it  is  less  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  overweening  presumption  in  his  powers,  than  to 
the  lamentable  lowness  of  the  standard  by  which  he  rated  their 
sufficiency.  What  Mr  Johnson  has  executed  ill,  there  arc  prob- 
ably not  six  individuals  in  the  British  empire  who  could  perform 
well. — But  to  the  proof  of  our  assertions. 

That  Mr  Johnson,  though  a quondam  Professor  of  ancient 
Saxon,  is  still  an  undcr-graduate  in  modern  German,  will,  with- 
out special  proof,  be  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  course  of  our 
criticism. 

Of  his  ignorance  of  the  Kantian  philoeophy,  in  the  language  of 
which  the  work  of  Tennemann  is  written,  every  page  of  the 
translation  bears  ample  witness.  The  peculiarities  of  this  lan- 
guage are  not  explained ; nay,  the  most  important  sections  of  the 
original,  from  which,  b3’  a sagacious  reader,  these  might  have 
been  partially  divined,  are  silently  omitted,  or  professedly  sup- 
pressed as  unintelligible.  (E.  p.  § 41.)  Terms  in  the  original, 
correlative  and  ojtposcd,  are,  not  only  not  translated  by  terms 
also  correlative  and  opposed,  but  confounded  under  the  same 
expression,  and,  if  not  rendered  at  random,  translated  by  the  rule 
of  coiitr.aries.  To  take,  for  example,  the  mental  operations  and 
their  objects.  In  a few  jaiges  we  have  examined,  we  find  among 
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other  errors,  Veriumji  (Reason),  though  strictly  used  in  its  pro- 
per signification  as  opposed  to  Verstand,  rendered  sometimes  by 
“ Reason,”  but  more  frequently  by  “ Understanding  ” or  “ In- 
tellect ; ” and  Verstand  (Understanding),  in  like  manner,  speci- 
ally used  in  opposition  to  VenMiift,  translated  indifferently  by 
“ Understanding  ” or  “ Reason.”* — VorsteUung  (Representation), 
the  genus  of  which  Idee,  Begriff,  Anschauung  are  species,  is 
translated  “ Perception,”  “ Idea,”  “ Apprehension,”  “ Impres- 
sion,” “ Thought,”  “ Kffort,”  &c. — Begriff  (Notion,  Concept),! 
the  object  of  the  Understanding,  as  opposed  to  Idee  (Idea),  the 
object  of  the  Reason,  is  commonly  translated  “ Idea,”  (and  this 
also  in  treating  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Kantian  philosophies,  in 
which  this  term  has  a peculiar  meaning  very  different  from  its 
Cartesian  universality,)  sometimes  “ Opinion,”  “ Character  ; ” 
Idee  der  Vernunjt  (Idea  of  Reason)  is  rendered  by  “ object  of 
Understanding ; ” and  Zweek  der  Vernunfl,  (scope  or  end  of  Rea- 
son,) by  “ mental  object.” — Lastly,  Anschauung  (immediate  object 
or  Perception  or  Imagination)  is  expressed  by  “ mental  Concep- 
tion,” '■‘Perception,”  &c. — Yet  Mr  Johnson  professes,  “as  far  as 
it  appeared  possible,  to  have  preserved  the  technical  expressions 
of  his  author  ” I But  of  this  more  in  the  sequel. 

Of  our  translator’s  knowledge  of  philosophy  in  general,  a speci- 
men may  be  taken  from  the  few  short  notes  of  explanation  he  has 
appended.  These  for  the  most  part  say,  in  fact,  nothing,  or  are 
merely  an  echo  of  the  text ; where  they  attempt  more,  they  are 
uniformly  wrong.  Take,  for  example,  the  two  first.  At  p.  bb, 
on  the  words  Syncretism  and  Mysticism,  we  have  this  luminous 
annoUition  ; “ The  force  of  these  terms,  as  used  by  the  author, 
will  be  sufficiently  explained  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Transl.” 

• By  tlie  time  he  is  half  through  tlie  work,  our  translator  seems  to  have 
become  aware  that  the  Kautians  “ make  a broad  distinction  between  the 
Understanding  and  Rea.son.”  The  discovery,  liowever,  had  no  beneficial 
effect  on  his  translation. — [Since  this  was  written,  we  liavo  had  in  English 
two  editions  of  an  excellent  version  of  Kant’s  great  work,  his  “ Critick  of 
Pure  Reason ; ” by  Mr  Francis  Haywood.  The  work  is  all  that  could  be 
wished;  the  text  very  accurate,  and  the  notes  very  instructive.  It,  in  fact, 
puts  to  shame  the  attempts  which  arc  too  frequently  miidc  in  this  country, 
to  obtain  without  effort  an  acquaintance  with  the  Kantian  system  ; and  must 
afford  the  greatest  assistance  to  English  students  of  philosophy.] 

t It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  employ  Conception  in  the  meaning 
attached  to  it  by  Mr  Stewart. 
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At  p.  70,  (and  on  a false  translation,)  tlicrc  is  tlie  following  note, 
which,  thongh  not  marked  a.s  the  translator’s,  at  once  indicates  its 
source : “ Idoali.sm  is  used  to  denote  the  theory  which  as.serts  the 
reality  of  our  Ideas,*  and  from  these  argues  the  reality  of  exter- 
nal ohjects-t  rantlicism  is  the  opinion  that  all  nature  partakes 
of  the  divine  essence.”  J — To  this  head  we  may  refer  the  author’s 
continual  translation  of  Philosophie  by  “ Moral  Philosophy,’’ 
which  he  tells  us  is  convertible  with  Metaphysics  in  general ; his 
use  of  the  word  ” Expcrimcntalism  ” for  Kmpirism.  Philosophy  of 
Experience  or  of  Observation ; to  say  nothing  of  the  incorrect- 
ness and  vacillation  of  his  whole  technical  language  criticised  by 
any  stand,ard. — Under  this  category  may  be  also  mentioned  the 
numerous  and  flagrant  errors  in  jdiilosophical  history.  For  ex- 
ample, Joseph  Priestley  (ah  Physiker  bcrtiehmte)  is  called  “ the 
celebrated  Physician and  Ancillon  (pere),  thus  distinguished 
from  his  son,  the  present  Pru.s.sian  prime  Minister,  himself  a dis- 
tinguished philosopher,  is  converted  from  a Calvinist  p.astor,  to  a 
Catholic  priest — “ Father  Ancillon.” 

But  lest  wo  shotild  bo  supposed  to  have  selected  these  defeets, 
we  shall  vindicate  the  rigid  accuracy  of  our  strictures  by  a few 
extracts.  Wo  annex  to  each  ]iaragrai)h  a literal  translation,  not 
such,  assuredly,  as  wo  should  offer,  were  we  to  attempt  a com- 
plete version  of  the  original,  but  such  as  m.ay  best  en.able  the 
English  reader  to  compare  Mr  .Tohnson  and  1'ennemann  together. 
We  find  it  convenient  to  make  our  observations  in  the  form  of 
notes  : in  these  we  pass  over  much  th.at  is  imperfect,  ami  can 
notice  only  a few  of  the  principal  mistakes.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
hope  to  be  fully  understood  except  by  those  who  have  some 
acquaintance  with  German  |)hilosophy. — We  shall  first  quote 
ji.aragraphs  from  the  Introduction. 

Johnson's  I'ersion,  § 1. — “ A lilstory  of  ])liilo.«opli.v.  to  tic  coni|ilctc,B  dc- 
naimls  a iircliniinary  cni|iiiry  rc-spccting  tlic  character  of  thi.s  science,  as  well 

• The  stoutest  scofitic  never  doubted  that  we  are  really  conscious  of  wliat 
we  are  coascioiis, — he  never  doubted  the  subjective  reality  of  our  ideas : the 
doubt  would  aiiuihilatc  itself. 

t We  had  always  iinagiued  the  jiroviiift  the  reality  of  external  objects  to 
Ik.'  the  negation  of  Idoidism — Reali''iii. 

t I’authei.Hiu,  however,  is  the  very  denial  of  such  participation ; it  asserts 
that  “ all  nature  ” and  the  “ ilivinc  essence  ” arc  not  two,  one  partaking  of 
the  other,  but  one  and  the  same. 

II  “ ( 'nnnilcte."  inaccurate;  original,  Xirtr/ounissnn. 
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ax  r(‘s])ccting  its  siibject-niattiT,*  its  limu  and  olyoct  :t  and  also  its  extent 
or  comprehensiveness,  its  nietliod,  its  importance,  and  the  diti'erent  ways  in 
which  it  may  Ixi  treated.  All  these  particulars,  with  the  bibliography  be- 
longing to  it,  will  fonn,  togethec  with  some  previous  observations  on  the 
progress  of  philosophical  research.J  the  subject  of  a yenrral  introduc- 
tion.”— 

Literal  Transialiun,  § 1. — “The  hi.story  of  philosophy,  if  handled  in  con- 
fonnity  to  the  end  in  view,  prcsupiwses  an  inquiry  touching  the  conception 
of  the  science,  conjoining  a view  of  its  contents,  form,  and  end,  as  also  of  its 
compass,  method,  importance,  and  the  various  modes  in  which  it  may  be 
treattsi.  These  objects,  along  with  the  history  and  literature  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  combineil  with  some  preparatory  observations  on  the  progress 
of  the  philosophizing  reason,  afford  the  contents  of  a ymeral  introduction  to 
the  history  of  pliilosophy." 

.lolinnoiis  I'ersiuH,  § 2. — “ The  human  mind  has  a tendency  to  attempt 
to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  its  know  ledge,  and  gradually  to  aspire  to  a clear 
development  of  the  laws  and  relations  of  nature,  and  of  its  own  operations.!! 
At  first  it  does  nothing  more  than  obey  a blind  desire,  without  accounting 
to  itself  sufficiently  for  this  instinctive  impulse  of  the  understanding,!  and 

• “Subject-matter;”  original,  Mmlt,  !.  e.  contents,  the  com))lement  of 
objects.  Subject  or  .'Subject- matter  is  the  materia  xuhjccla  or  in  r/iia ; and  if 
employed  for  the  object,  materia  ohjecta  or  circa  r/iium,  is  always  an  abuse  of 
philo-sophical  language,  though  with  us  unfortunately  a very  common  one. 
Hut  to  commute  these  terms  in  the  translation  of  a Kantian  Treatise,  where 
suhjen  and  oh/ect,  sahjectire  and  nhjcelire,  are  accurately  contradistinguished, 
and  where  the  distinction  forms,  in  fact,  the  very  cardinal  point  on  wliich  the 
whole  philosophy  turns,  is  to  convert  light  into  darkness,  order  into  chaos. 

t “ Object  ; ” original,  Zueek,  end,  aim,  scope.  The  unphilo.sophical 
abuse  of  the  terra  object  for  end  is  a comparatively  recent  hiuovation  in  the 
English  and  French  languages.  Culpable  at  all  limes,  on  the  pre.sent  occa- 
sion it  is  equally  inexcusable  .as  the  preceding. 

t “ Philo.sophic  Rc.scarch.”  The  translation  is  a vague  and  unmeaning 
version  of  a precise  and  significant  original — pkilosop/iireiide  IVninn/t. 
(Sta!  § 2.) 

II  'fills  sentence  is  mangled,  and  wholly  misunderstood.  “ 'The  end  of 
philosophy,”  says  Trismegistu.s,  “ is  the  intuition  of  unity  ; ” and  to  this  ti  n- 
deucy  of  speculation  towards  the  absolute — to  the  intensive  complet'on  in 
unity,  .and  not  to  the  extensive  enlargement  to  infinity,  of  onr  knowledge, 
does  Tennemann  refer.  'The  latter  is  not  philosophy  in  his  view  at  all.  In 
the  translation,  Vernunjt  (Rc.ason),  the  faculty  of  the  absolute  in  Kant's 
system,  and  here  ased  strietly  in  that  sense,  is  diluted  into  “ Mind  ; ” and 
the  four  grand  Categories  are  omitted,  according  to  which  reason  endeavours 
to  cairy  up  the  knowledge  furnished  through  the  .senses  and  understanding, 
into  the  unconditioned. 

! “ IJnderslanding  ; ” just  the  reverse — “ Uea.son  ; ” original,  Verimnjt. 
The  author  and  his  translator  are  in  thc.se  terms,  always  at  cros8-pHr|sises. 
“ Insluictive  impulse  of  the  undei’standing ” is  also  wrong  in  itself,  and 
w rong  as  a translation,  'flic  wlnde  sentence,  indeed,  us  w ill  be  seen  from 
our  version,  is  one  tissue  of  error. 
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witUout  knowing  the  appropriate  means  to  be  emiiloycd,  or  the  distance  by 
wliich  it  is  removed  from  its  object.  Insensibly  this  impulse  becomes  more 
dclil)erate,  and  regulates  itself  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  under- 
standing,* wliich  gradually  becomes  better  acquainted  with  itself.  Such  a 
deliberate  impulse  is  what  we  call  philosophy.f 

Literal  Translation,  § 2. — “ Man,  through  the  tendency  of  his  Reason 
(Vernnuft),  strives  after  a systematic  completion  (Vollcndung)  of  his  know- 
ledge considered  in  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation  and  Modality,  and  conse- 
quently endeavours  to  raise  himself  to  a science  of  the  ultimate  principles  and 
latcs  of  Natiiie  and  Liberty,  and  of  their  mutual  relations.  To  this  he  is  at 
lirst  impelled  by  the  blind  feeling  of  a want ; he  forms  no  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  the  problem  thus  proposed  by  reason  ; and  knows  not  by  what 
way,  through  what  inean.s,  or  to  what  extent,  the  end  is  to  be  attained.  By 
degrees  his  efforts  become  more  reflective,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  gra- 
dual development  of  the  self-consciousness  of  reason.  This  reflective  effort 
we  denominate  the  act  of  philosophizing." 

Johnson's  Version,  § 3. — “ Thereupon  arise  various  attempts  to  approxi- 
mate this  mental  object  of  the  understanding,^  attempts  more  or  less  differ- 
ing in  re.spect  of  their  principles,  their  methods,  their  conseqnences,||  their 
extent,  and,  in  general,  their  peculiar  objects.  In  all  these  attempts,  (which 
take  the  name  of  I’hi  osophic  Systems,  when  they  present  themselves  in  a 
scientific  form,  and  the  value  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
intelligence  manifested  by  each  particular  ])hilo.sopher,)  we  trace  the  gradual 
development  of  the  human  nnderstanding,^  according  to  its  peculiar  laws." 

Literal  Translation,  § 3. — “ Out  of  this  effort  arise  the  various  attempts  of 
thinkers  to  approximate  to  this  Idea  of  reason,  or  to  realize  it  in  thought; 
attempts  more  or  lc.ss  differing  from  each  other  in  principle,  in  method,  in 
logical  con.sequcnce,  in  result,  and  in  the  comprehension  and  general  cha- 
racter of  their  objects  In  these  attempts  (which,  wluui  they  present  them- 
selves in  a form  scientifically  complete,  are  denominated  philosophic  systems, 
and  possess  a value,  varying  in  proportion  to  the  pitch  of  intellectual  culti- 
vation, and  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  several  s|K‘culators)  the  thinking  rea- 
son dcvclopes  itself  in  conformity  to  its  peculiar  laws.” 

Johnson's  Version,  § 4. — “ But  the  development  of  human  reason  is  itself 
subject  to  external  conditions,  and  is  sometimes  seconded,  sometimes 
retarded,  or  suspended,  according  to  the  different  impressions  it  receives 
from  without.”  •• 

• “Understanding;"  the  same  error;  “ Reason.”  The  whole  sentence  is 
ill  rendered. 

t “ Philosophy ; ” das  Philosophiren,  not  philosophy  vaguely,  but  precisely, 
philosophic  act — philosophizing. — Streben  here,  and  before,  is  also  absurdly 
translated  “ impulse ;”  a “ deliberate  impulse  1”  a round  square ! 

t “ Object  of  the  Understanding;”  the  opposite  again  ; original.  Idee  der 
Vernunft. 

I “Consequences;”  wrong;  Conseeptenz. 

^ “ Understanding,”  usual  blunder  for  Rca-son,  and  twice  in  this  §.  It  is 
■so  frequent  in  the  sequel,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  notice  it  again.  The 
whole  paragraph  is  in  other  respects  mutilated,  and  inaccurately  rendered. 

•*  .Mangled  and  incorrect. 
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Literal  Tramlation,  § 4. — “ But  the  development  of  liuninn  reason  does 
not  take  place  without  extenial  excitement;  it  is  consequently  dependent 
upon  external  causes,  in  as  much  as  its  activity  through  the  different 
direction  given  it  from  without,  is  now  promoted  in  its  efforts,  now  checked 
and  held  back." 

Joht%son'a  Version,  § 5. — “ To  give  an  account  of  the  different  works  pro- 
duced by  the  understanding,  thus  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
favoured  or  impeded  by  external  circumstances,  is,  in  fact,  to  conqwse  a his- 
tory of  philosophy.”  • 

Literal  Translation,  § 5. — “ An  account  of  the  manifold  efforts  made  to 
realize  that  Idea  of  reason  (§  2)  in  Matter  and  Form,  (in  other  words,  to 
bring  philosophy  as  a science  to  bear,)  efforts  arising  from  the  development 
of  reason,  and  promoted  or  held  in  check  by  external  causes — constitutes,  in 
fact,  the  History  of  Philosophy." 

Johnson's  IVrsion,  § 6. — “The  subject- matter t of  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, is  both  external  and  internal.  The  internal  or  immediate  embraces, 
1.  The  efforts  continually  made  by  the  understanding  to  attain  to  a percep- 
tion of  the  first  principles  of  the  great  objects  of  its  pursuit,  (§  2,)  with 
many  incidental  details  relating  to  the  subject  of  investigation,  the  degree  of 
ardour  or  remissness  which  from  time  to  time  have  prevailed ; with  the 
iufiuencc  of  external  causes  to  interest  men  in  such  pursuits,  or  the  absence 
of  thcm.t  2.  The  effects  of  philosophy,  or  the  views,  methods,  and  systems 
it  has  originated ; effects  varying  with  the  energies  out  of  which  they  sprang. 
In  these  we  sec  the  understanding  avail  itself  of  materials  perpetually  accu- 
mulating towards  constituting  philosophy  a science,  or  rules  and  principles 
for  collecting  materials  to  form  a scientific  whole  ; or  finally,  maxims  relat- 
ing to  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  such  researches.||  3.  And  lastly ; Wo 
observe  the  development  of  the  understanding  as  an  instrument  of  philosophy, 
that  is  to  say,  the  progress  of  the  understanding  towards  researches  in  which 
it  depends  solely  on  itself ; in  other  words,  its  gradual  progress  towards  the 
highest  degree  of  independence ; a progress  which  may  be  observed  in  indi- 
viduals, in  nations,  and  in  the  whole  race  of  man.”  If 

Literal  Translation,  § 6. — “ The  matter  about  which  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  conversant,  is  consequently  both  internal  and  external.  The  internal 
or  proximate  matter,  comprehends,  in  the  first  place,  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  reason  to  the  investigation  of  the  ultimate  principles  and  laws  of  Na- 
ture and  Liberty ; for  therein  consists  the  act  of  philosophising  (§  2).  And 
here  are  to  be  observed  great  differences  in  regard  to  subject  and  object — to 
the  extensive  application  and  intensive  force  of  the  philosophising  energy — 
to  internal  aims  and  motives  (whether  generous  or  interested)— as  likewise 
to  external' causes  and  occa.sions.  It  comprehends,  secondly,  the  products 


* Mangled  and  incon-ect. 

t “ Subject-matter ; ” Staff,  matter,  or  object-matter ; sec  note  on  § 1. 
t The  whole  sentence  execrable  in  all  respects ; we  cannot  criticise  it  in 
detail. 

I In  this  sentence  there  are  nine  errors,  besides  imperfections, 
if  In  this  sentence,  what  is  suffered  to  remain  is  worse  treated  than  what 
is  thrown  ont. 
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uj'thc  p/iilasop/iir^iny  art,  in  otlior  words,  philosop/iic  vit-ws,  inrl/wils,  ami  sys- 
tems, (g  3,)  wliicli  arc  .is  manifold  as  the  efforts  out  of  wliieli  they  spring. 
Tlirongli  these  rca.son  pni  tly  obtains  materials  becoming  gradually  purer,  for 
philo.sophy  as  science,  partly  rule.s  and  principles  by  which  to  bind  up  these 
materials  into  a scientific  whole,  partly,  in  fine,  maxims  for  our  procedure 
in  the  search  after  philosophy.  Thirdly,  it  comprehends  the  ikrrlupment  of 
reason,  as  the  instrument  of  philosophy,  i.  r,  the  excitation  of  rciison  to 
spontaneous  impiiry,  in  confonnity  to  determined  laws  through  internal  in- 
clination, and  external  wcasion,  and  herein  the  gradual  progress  manifested 
by  individimls,  nations,  and  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind.  This  there- 
fore constiliitcs  an  important  anthropological  |>hasis  of  the  histoi-y  of  philo- 
sophy.” 

Jo/mson’s  Version,  § 7. — “ The  extcrmil  matter  consists  in  the  causes, 
events,  and  circumstances  which  have  influenced  the  development  of  jihilo- 
sophic  rciison,  and  the  natnn-  of  its  productions.  To  this  order  of  facts 
belong;  1.  The  individual  history  of  philosopher’s,  that  is  to  s.iy,  the  degree, 
the  pro|K>rtion,  and  the  direction  of  their  intellnctiral  itowei’s ; the  spihere  of 
their  studies  and  their  lives,  the  interests  which  swayed  them,  and  even  their 
moral  charactei’.s.»  2.  The  inflitence  of  extertral  causes,  that  is  to  say,  the 
character  and  the  degree  of  mental  eultivatioir  prvvalent  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  belonged ; the  prevailing  .s|iirit  of  the  times ; and,  to  descettd 
still  farther,  the  climate  and  pro])erties  of  the  country ; its  institutions,  reli- 
gion and  language,  t .3.  The  iuflnertce  of  individuals  in  cotrsequence  of  the 
admiration  aitd  imitatiorr  they  have  excited,  by  their  doctrines  or  example ; 
an  inlluetrce  which  betrays  itself  in  the  matter  as  well  as  iit  the  manner  of 
their  schools."  t (Bacon,  Locke,  Leibnitz.) 

Literal  Translation,  § 7. — “ The  erternal  matter  coiisi.sts  it)  those  causes, 
events,  and  circumstances,  which  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  philosophising  reason,  and  the  complexion  of  its  productions. 
To  this  head  belorrg,  in  llm  first  place,  the  iudividnai  genius  of  the  philo- 
soiiher,  i.  e.  the  degree,  the  mutual  relation,  and  the  direction  of  his  intellec- 
tual faculties,  dependent  thereon  his  spliere  of  view  and  operation,  and  the 
interest  with  which  it  inspires  bin),  and  withal  even  his  moral  character.  In 
the  second  i)lace,  the  influeno’  of  external  causes  on  individual  genius,  such 
as  the  character  and  state  of  cultivation  of  the  nation,  the  dominant  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  less  proxiraately  the  cliniatc  and  natural  qualities  of  the  country, 
education,  jiolitical  constitution,  religion  and  language.  In  the  third  [ilace, 
the  effect  of  individual  genius  itself  (through  ndmii-,ttion  anil  imitation,  pre- 
cept and  example)  on  the  interest,  the  diivction,  the  particular  objects,  the 
kind  and  methoti  of  the  sub.scqnent  speculation — an  influence  variously  niodi- 
fled  in  conformity  to  intellectual  chanwter,  to  the  consideration  and  celebrity 
of  .schools  established,  to  writings,  their  form  and  their  contents.”  (Bacon, 
lajcke,  Leibnitz.) 

Johnson's  Version,  § lb— “ History  in  gmeral  is  distinguished,  w hen  pro- 

* In  tills  sentence  there  nro  four  inaccuracies. 

t In  this  .sentence  tliei’c  are  turn  omissions,  one  essential  to  the  meaning, 
and  one  inaccuracy. 

t Compai-e  the  literal  version! 
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pvrly  so  culled,  from  Amiuls,  Memoirs,  Ac.,  by  its  form ; i.  e.  by  the  com- 
bination of  its  incidents,  and  their  circumstantial  <levclopmont.”  * * * § 

JJteral  Translation,  § !t. — “ Histoiy,  in  the  stricter  .signification,  is  distin- 
i'liished  by  reference  to  it.«  /arm,  from  mere  annals,  memoirs,  Ac.,  throngli 
the  concatimution  of  events,  and  their  scientific  exposition,”  [i.  e.  under  the 
relation  of  causes  and  effects.] 

Passing  now  to  tlic  body  of  tbe  book : — we  sball  first  take  a 
p.aragrapb  from  the  account  of  Arislalte’s  pbilosophy,  in  wliicb  an 
().xford  Tutor  and  Examining  blaster  m.ay  be  siiiiposed  at  home. 
With  tlie  exception,  however,  of  four  popular  treati.scs,  we  su.s- 
jicet  tliat  the  Stagirite  is  as  little  read  or  understood  in  Oxfortl, 
as  in  Edinburgh. 

.Maison's  Version,  § 110. — “ Aristotle  po-ssessed  in  a high  degree  the 
talents  of  discrimination  and  analysis,  added  to  the  most  astonUhing  know- 
ledge of  books,t  and  the  works  of  Natiu'C.  To  the  latter,  more  c.-itecially, 
he  had  devoted  himself.  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  ideas ; maintaining 
that  all  onr  impre.ssions  and  thoughts,  and  even  the  highest  efforts  J of  the 
understanding,  are  the  fruit  of  experience ; that  the  world  is  eternal,  even 
in  its  form,  and  not  the,  work  of  a creative  providimce.  In  the  theory  of 
composition  he  drew  a distinction  iK'tween  the  mailer,  which  he  referred  to 
jihilosophy,  and  the  form,  which  he  derived  from  poetry.  ^ Instead  of  fol- 
lowing his  master  in  his  way  of  reasoning  from  the  universal  to  the  particu- 
lar, he  always  takes  the  opposite  cottrse,  and  infers  the  first  from  the  latter. 
His  writings  contain  valuable  remarks  on  the  systems  of  his  predecessors  j 
his  own  la’ing  that  of  Kmpiricism,  modifled  in  a slight  ilegrec  by  the  lliition- 
alism  of  Plato.” 

• Circumstantial  development ; praymatisrhe  Dnrstelluni/.  No  word 
occurs  more  frequently  in  the  historical  and  philosophical  literature  of  Ger- 

many and  Holland,  than  praymatisch,  or  praymaticus,  and  I’raymatismus.  .So 

far  from  praymatisrh  being  tantamount  to  “circunistatitial,”  and  opposed  (see 

§ 12  of  translation)  to  “ scientific,”  the  woixl  is  peculiarly  employed  to 
denote  that  form  of  history,  which,  neglecting  circumstantial  details,  is  oa-u- 
pied  in  the  scientific  evolution  of  causes  and  effects.  It  Ls,  in  fact,  a more, 
definite  term  than  the  histoire  raisonee  of  the  French.  The  word  in  this  sig- 
nification Wivs  originally  taken  from  Polybius ; but  founded,  as  is  now 
acknowledged,  on  an  errotieous  intenwetation.  (See  Schweigliaeu.scr  ad 
Polyb.  L.  i.  c.  2,— C.  I).  Beckii  Hiss.  I'ragmaticje  llistorije  apud  veteres 
ratio  et  Judicium, — and  Borgeri  Uratio  de  llistoria  Praginatica.) 
t Tennemann  docs  not  make  Aristotle  a bibliographer. 
t The  (picstion  of  origin  refers  not  to  the  .subjective  eflbrt.s  of  our  faculties, 
but  to  the  objective  knowledge  about  which  these  etl'orts  are  conversant. 
The  sentence  is  otherwise  mutilated,  and  its  sense  destroyed. 

f What  this  may  possibly  mean  we  confess  ourselves  at  a loss  to  gne.ss. 
Is  it  an  attcnii)t  at  translating  some  interiwlation  of  Wendt  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Grutidri.Hs?— ours  is  the  fourth.  It  cannot  surely  be  intended  for  a 
version  of  what  is  otherwi.se  omitted  by  Mr  .lohn.son. 
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Literal  Translation,  § 140. — “ Aristotle  iwssciwod  in  a liigh  degree  tlie 
talent  of  discrimination,  and  an  extensive  complement  of  knowledge  derived 
from  books,  and  from  his  own  observation  of  nature.  The  investigation  of 
nature  was,  indeed,  Iiis  peculiar  aim.  He  consequently  rejected  Ideas,  and 
admitted  that  all  mental  representations  (VorsteUungen,)  even  the  highest 
of  the  understanding,  arc,  as  to  their  matter  given,  being  clalmrated  out  of 
experience ; and  that  the  universe  is  eternal  even  in  its  form,  and  not 
fashioned  by  a plastic  intelligence.  He  had  not  a genius  (.Sinn)  like  Plato 
for  the  Ideal  [the  object  of  resison  proper]  but  was  more  the  philosopher  of 
the  understanding  (Verstand)  ; one,  who  in  his  intclleetnal  system  (Verstan- 
dessystem) — an  Empirism  modified  by  Plato’s  Rationalism— did  not,  like 
that  philosopher,  proceed  from  the  universal  to  the  particular,  but  from  the 
particular  to  the  universal.” 

Johnson’s  Version,  § 145. — “ Physiology  ( sic)  is  indebted  to  Aristotle  for  its 
first  cultivation ; for  an  essay,  imperfect  indeed,  but  built  upon  experiment 
associated  with  theory.  The  soul  he  pronounced  to  be  exclusively  the  active 
principle  of  life  j the  primitive  form  of  every  body  capable  of  life,  i.e.  organ- 
ized  His  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  our  means 

of  knowledge,  that  is,  the  senses,*  are  deserving  of  particular  attention  ; a.s 
well  as  his  obser\'ations  on  the  Common  Sense ; and  on  Conscionsnc&st  (the 
existence  of  which  he  was  tlie  first  distinctly  to  recognise)  ; on  Imagination, 
Memory,  and  Recollection.  Perception  is  the  faculty  which  conveys  to  ns 
the  forms  of  objects.  Thought  is  the  perception  of  forms  or  ideas  by  mean.s 
of  ideas  ;t  which  presupposes  the  exercise  of  Sensation  and  Imagination. 
Hence  a passive  and  an  active  Intelligence.  The  last  is  imperishable,  (Im- 
mortality independent  of  Conscience!  or  Memory).  The  thinking  facnlty  is 
an  energy  distinct  from  the  body,  derived  from  without,  resembling  the 

elementary  matter  of  the  stars Enjoyment  is  the  result 

of  the  complete  development  of  an  energy,  which  at  the  same  time  per- 


* “ On  the  characteristics  of  our  means  of  knowledge,  that  is,  the  senses, 
arc,”  &c.  The  original  is — uelier  die  Aeussenmgen  der  Krhenntnissthaetigkr.it 
d.  i.  ueber  die  Sinne,  den  Gemeinsinn,  &c.  See  Literal  Translation. 

t Neither  by  Aristotle  nor  by  any  other  Greek  philosopher,  was  Consci- 
ousness falsely  analy.scd  into  a separate  facnlty,  and  the  pure  Greek  language 
at  least,  contains  no  equivalent ; a want  which,  considering  the  confusion  and 
error  which  the  word  (however  convenient)  has  occasioned  among  modem 
philosophers,  we  regard  as  anything  but  a defect.  That  we  cannot  know 
without  knowing  that  we  know,  and  that  these  are  not  two  functions  of  dis- 
tinct faculties,  but  one  indivisible  energy  of  the  same  power,  this  is  well 
stated  by  Aristotle  in  explaining  the  function  of  the  Common  Sense ; and 
to  this  Tennemann  con-ectly  refers.  It  is  the  error  of  his  translator  to  make 
Aristotle  treat  explicitly  of  consciousness  by  name. 

t No  meaning,  or  a wrong  meaning.  The  term  Idea  also,  in  the  common 
modern  signification,  should  have  been  carefully  avoided,  under  the  head  of 
Aristotle. 

I Conscience  is  not  used  in  English  for  Consciousness.  Was  Mr  Johnson 
copying  from  the  French  ? 

^ The  word  “ matter”  is  here  wrong. 
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facts  tliat  cucrifv.*  The  mn.Nt  iiolili;  of  all  cnjiiyiiients  is  the  restilt  of 
Keasoii.” 

Literal  Tranalatiun,  § 145. — “ Psychology  is  iiulebtcd  to  Aristotle  for  it.s 
first,  though  still  impcifcct,  scientific  treatment  ui>on  the  princi|)les  of  expe- 
rience, althongh  with  these  he  has  likewise  combined  sundry  .speculative 
views.  The  soul  is  the  efficient  principle  of  life  (life  taken  in  its  most  exten- 
sive signification)— the  primitive  form  of  every  physical  body  susceptible  of 
animation,  i.  e.  of  one  organically  constituted Ilis  re- 

marks arc  especially  interesting  on  the  manifestation  of  our  cognitive  ener- 
gies, i.  e.  on  the  Senses, — on  the  Common  Sense,  the  lirst  approach  to  a clear 
indication  of  Consciousness,  (die  erste  deutlicherc  Andeutung  des  Bewusst- 
sc3’ns) — on  Imagination,  Reminiscence,  and  Memory.  The  Perceptive  and 
Imaginative  act  (Anschaueu)  is  an  apprehension  of  the  forms  of  objects; 
and  Tliought,  again,  an  apprehension  of  the  foiTus  of  those  forms  which 
Sense  and  Iinagiuatiou  presuppose.  Hence  a passive  and  an  active  Intellect 
or  Understanding.  To  the  latter  belongs  indestructibility  (immortality 
without  consciousness  and  recollection.)  Thought  is,  indeed,  a faculty  dis- 
tinct from  the  corporeal  powers,  infused  into  man  from  without,  and  analo- 
gous to  the  element  of  the  stars Pleasure  is  the  result  of 

the  perfect  exertion  of  a power; — an  exertion  by  which  again  the  power 
itself  is  perfecteil.  The  uoblest  pleasures  originate  in  Reason.  Practical 
Reason,  Will,  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  and  on  empirical  principles,  deter- 
mined by  notions  [of  the  Understanding],  without  a higher  ideal  principle 
[of  Reason  propitrly  .so  called].” 

We  conclude  our  extracts  by  a quotation  from  the  chapter  on 
Kant. 

.lulinsun's  Versiun.  § ,*S73. — “ His  (Kant's)  attention  being  awakened  by  the 
Scepticism  of  Hume,  he  was  leil  to  remark  the  verv  different  degree  of  cer- 
tainty belonging  to  the  Deductions  of  Moral  Philosophy,]  and  the  conclusions 
of  Mathematics ; and  to  speculate,  upon  the  cause  of  this  difference.  Meta- 
physic.s,  of  course,  claimed  his  regard  ; but  he  was  led  to  believe,  that  as  yet 
the  very  threshold  of  the  science  had  not  been  passed.  An  examination  of 
the  different  philosojdiical  sy.stems,  and  particularly  of  the  jejune  Dogmatism 
of  Wolf,  led  him  to  (jnestion  whether,  antecedently  to  any  attempt  at  Dog- 
matic philosophy,  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 


• “ Development  of  an  energy"  and  “perfecting  an  energy"  in  relation 
to  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  the  Pleasurable,  is  incorrect.  Tin’  word  in  the  ori- 
gitiiil  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  kraj't,  power,  or  faculty.  The  term  “ complete  ” 
also  does  not  render  the  original  so  well  as  “ ])erfect.”  “ The  perfect  exer- 
tion of  a i>ower  ” is  here  intended  to  denote,  both  subjectively  the  full  ami 
free  play  of  the  faculty'  in  opposition  to  its  languid  exercise  or  its  too  intens<t 
excitement,  and  objectively,  the  presence  of  all  conditions,  with  the  absence 
of  all  impediments,  to  its  highest  spontaneous  energy.  Aristotle's  doctrine 
of  Pleasure,  though  never  yet  duly  appreciated,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
generalizations  in  his  whole  philosophy. — ^The  end  of  the  section  is  otherwise 
mncli  mutilated. 

t “ Moral  Philo.sopliy  ; " 1‘liilosnpiiir.  Thrice  in  this  §. 

II 
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philosophical  knowledge,  and  he  concluded  tliat  to  tins  end  an  inquiry  into 
tlie  <lifterent  sources  of  information,*  and  a critical  examination  of  their 
origin  and  employment,  were  necessary ; in  which  respect  he  proijoscd  to 
complete  the  task  undertaken  by  Locke.  He  laid  down,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Moral  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  are,  in  their  origin,  intellectual 
sciences-t  Intellectual  knowledge  is  distinguished  from  experimental  by  it.s 
qualities  of  /lerecisitff  and  unirersality.  On  the  possibility  of  intellectual  know- 
ledge depends  that  of  the  philosophical  sciences.J  These  are  either  synthetic 
or  analytic  ; the  latter  of  which  methods  is  dependent  on  the  first.  1|  What 
then  i.s  the  principle  of  synthetical  a priuri  knowledge  in  contradistinction  to 
experimental ; which  is  founded  on  observation?  The  exi.stence  of  a priori 
knowledge  is  dedncible  from  the  mathematics,  as  well  a.s  from  the  testimony 
of  common  sense  and  it  is  with  such  knowledge  that  metajihysics  are 
chiefly  conversant.  A science,  therefore,  which  may  inve.stigate  with  strict- 
ness the  possibility  of  such  knowledge,  and  the  principles  of  it.s  employment 
and  application,  is  necessary  for  the  direction  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the 
highest  practical  utility.  Kant  pursued  this  course  of  inquiry,  tracing  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  provinces  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  the 
Mathematics,  and  investigating  more  completely  than  had  yet  lieeu  done,  the 


•“Information;”  Krkenntnisse.  The  version  is  incorrect;  cyan  Know - 
leilffe  does  not  8dc(|uately  express  the  original,  both  because  it  is  not  also 
plural,  and  laHiause  it  is  of  a less  emphatically  subjective  signification.  Cog- 
nitions would  be  the  best  translation,  could  we  venture  also  on  the  verb 
coi/nize  ns  a version  of  Erhennen. 

t “ Intellectual  sciences  rationale  otler  Vernunjt- lyissencltaflen.  Intel- 
Irctiis  or  Inlelleht  is,  in  the  language  of  German  philosophers,  synonymous 
with  Vestnnd,  Understanding.  The  translat«>r  therefore  here  renders,  as  he 
usually  does,  one  term  of  the  antithesis  by  the  other.  The  same  capital 
error  is  repeated  in  the  two  following  sentences. 

t “Philosophical  sciences;" — philomphisclie.  Krhenntisse,  philosophic 
knowledges  or  cognitions.  This  and  the  following  errors  would  have 
been  avoided  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  first  elements  of  the  critical 
philosophy. 

I “ The  latter  of  which  methods  is  dependent  on  the  first."  Theses  few 
words  contain  two  great  mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reference 
in  the  original  to  any  .synthetic  and  anaiytic  methods,  but  to  Kant's  thrice 
celebrated  distinction  of  synthetic  and  analytic  cognitions  or  judgments,  a dis- 
tinction from  which  the  critical  philosophy  departs.  In  the  second,  there  is 
nothing  to  exco.so  the  error  that  analytic  cognitions  are  founded  on  synthetic. 
Analytic  cognitions  are  sai<l  by  Tennemann  to  rest  on  the  primary  law  of 
thought,  I.  e.  on  the  principle  of  contradiction.  (Sec  Critik  d.  r.  V.  p.  189, 
ets.) — The  present  is  an  example  of  the  absurdity  of  translating  this  work 
without  an  exiilanatory'  amplification.  The  distinction  of  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic judgments  is  to  the  common  reader  wholly  miiutclligible  from  the  con- 
text. 

IF  " Common  sense.”  Kant  was  not  tin*  philosopher  to  aiqieal  to  Common 
Sense.  Die  gemeine  Erkenntniss  is  common  kuowleilge,  in  o|i])<>sition  to 
mathematical.  (St-e  Grit.  d.  r.  V.  Einl.  § h.) 
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faculty  of  knowicdff’-*  He  remarked  that  synthetical  a priori  knowledpe 
inipart.H  a formal  character  to  knowledge  in  general,  and  can  only  be  grounded 
in  laws  affecting  the  Individual,  and  in  the  conscion.sne.s.s  which  he  ha.s  of  the 
harmony  and  unison  of  hi.s  faculties. t He  then  proceeds  to  analyse  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  knowledge,  and  discriminates  between  its  elementary  parts  so 
often  confounded  in  piractice,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  tme  nature  of  each 
si)ccics : the  chanicteristics  of  necessity  and  universality  which  belong  to  a 
priori  knowledge  being  his  leading  i)riuciplcs.”  t 

Literal  Translation,  § 381. — “ Awakened  by  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  Kant 
directed  his  attention  on  the  striking  difference  in  the  result  of  meditation  in 
Mathematics  and  in  Philosophy,  and  upon  the  causes  of  this  difference. 
Metaphysic  justly  attracted  his  consideration,  but  he  was  convinced  that  its 
threshold  had  yet  been  hardly  touched.  Reflection,  and  a scnitiny  of  the 
various  philosophical  systems,  especially  of  the  shallow  dogmatism  of  the 
AVolfian  school,  suggested  to  him  the  thought,  that,  previous  to  ail  dogmatical 
procedure  in  philoso])hy,  it  was  necessary,  ./rest  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
a philosophical  knouleetge ; aud  that  to  this  end,  an  inquiry  into  the  different 
sources  of  our  knowledge, — into  its  origin,— and  its  employment,  (in  other 
words.  Criticism.)  was  necessary.  Thus  did  he  propose  to  accomplish  the 
work  which  had  lieen  commenced  by  Locke.  Philosophy  and  mathematics, 
he  jiresupposed  to  be,  in  re.sjK‘Ct  of  their  origin,  rational  sciences,  or  sciences 
of  reason.  Rational  knowledge  is  distinguished  from  empirical  by  its  character 
of  necessity  aud  universality.  M'ith  its  po.ssibility  stands  or  falls  the  possibility 
of  philosophical  knowledge,  which  is  of  two  kinds — synthetic  aud  analytic. 
The  latter  rests  on  the  fundamental  law  of  thought  [the  Principle  of  Coutra- 
dictionj  ; but  ichat  is  the  principle  of  synthetic  knowledge  a priori,  as  ainirasted 
with  empirical,  of  which  perception  is  the  source  ? That  such  knowledge 
exists,  is  guaranteed  by  the  truth  of  mathematical,  and  even  of  common 
knowledge ; and  the  effort  of  reason  in  metaphysic  is  mainly  directed  to  its 
realization.  There  is  therefore  a .science  of  the  highest  necessity  aud  import- 
ance, which  investigates,  on  principles,  the  possibility,  the  foundation,  and 
the  employment  of  such  knowledge.  Kant  opened  to  himself  the  way  to 
this  inquiry,  by  taking  a strict  line  of  demarkation  between  Philosophy  and 
Mathcmatic.s,  and  by  a more  profound  research  into  the  cognitive  faculties 
than  had  hitherto  been  brought  to  trear ; whilst  his  sagacity  enabled  him  to 
divine,  that  synthetic  knowledge  a priori  coincides  with  the  form  of  our 
knowledge,  and  can  only  be  grounded  in  the  laws  of  the  several  faculties 
which  co-operate  in  the  cognitive  act.  Then,  in  order  fully  to  discover  these 
forms  of  knowledge,  according  to  the  guiding  principles  of  universality  and 
necessity,  he  undertook  a dls.section  of  knowledge,  and  distinguished  [in 
reflection]  what  is  really  only  prc.scnted  combined,  for  the.  behoof  of  scientific 
knowledge.” 


• This  sentence  Is  inaccurately  rendered,  and  not  duly  connected  with  the 
next. 

t Tliis  sentence  is  incomprehensible  to  all ; but  its  absurdity  can  be  duly- 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  know  something  of  the  Kantian  philosophy. 

X The  same  obsen-atlon  is  true  of  this  .sentence  and  of  the  following  sec- 
tion. which  we  leave  without  note  or  comment. 
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JOHNSON’S  TKANSLATION  OF  TENNEMANN  S 


Ju/ittson's  VersioH,  §375.  . . . “The  laws  of  etliics  are  superior  to  the 
cmpiiical  and  determinable  free-will  which  we  enjoy  in  matters  of  practice, 
and  assume  an  imperative  character,  occupying  the  chief  place  in  practical 
philosophy.  This  categorical  principle  becomes  an  absolute  law  of  universal 
obligation,  giving  to  our  conduct  an  ultimate  end  and  spring  of  action  ; which 
\s  not  to  be  considered  as  a pa.ssion  or  affection,  but  as  a moral  sense  of  re- 
spect for  law.” 

Literal  Translation,  § 383.  . . . “ The  Moral  Law,  a.s  opposed  to  an  em- 
pirically determined  volition,  appears  under  the  character  of  a Categoricat 
Irnperalive,  (absolute  Ought  [unconditional  duty],)  and  takes  its  place  at  the 
very  summit  of  practical  philosophy.  This  imperative,  as  the  universal  nile 
of  every  rational  will,  prescribes  with  rigorous  necessity  an  universal  confor- 
mity to  the  law  [of  duty']  j and  thereby  establi.shes  the  supreme  absolute  end 
and  motive  of  conduct,  which  is  not  a pathological  feeling,  [blind  and  mecha- 
nical,] but  a reverence  for  the  law  [of  duty,  rational  and  free].” 

Tliat  Mr  Johnson  makes  no  scruple  of  violating  the  good  faith 
of  a translator,  is  a serious  accusation — but  one  unfortunately 
true.  This,  indeed,  is  principally  shown,  in  the  history  of  those 
philosophers  whose  speculations  arc  unfavourable  to  revealed  reli- 
gion.— Speaking  of  Hume,  Tenncmann  says  : — “ On  the  empirical 
principles  of  Locke,  he  investigated  with  a profoundly  penetrating 
genius  the  nature  of  man  as  a tlnnking,  and  as  an  active  being. 
This  led  him  through  a train  of  consequent  reasoning  to  the  scep- 
tical result  that,  &c And  in  these  investigations  of 

Hume,  philosophical  scepticism  appeared  with  a terrific  force,  pro- 
fundity (Grundlichkeit),  and  logical  consequence,  such  as  had  never 
previously  been  witnessed,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a form  of 
greater  precision,  perspicuity  and  elegance.”  Thus  rendered  by 
Mr  Johnson  : — “ Taking  the  experimental  principles  of  Locke  ns 
the  foundation  of  his  system,  he  deduced  I'rom  them  many  acute 
but  specious  conclusions  re.spccting  the  nature  and  condition  of 
man,  as  a reasonable  agent  He  was  led  on  by  arguments,  the 
fallacy  of  which  is  lost  in  their  ingenuity,  to  the  inference  that, 

&c The  investigations  of  Hume  were  recommended, 

not  only  by  a great  appearance  of  logical  argumentation,  but  by 
an  elegance  and  propriety  of  diction,  and  by  all  those  graces  of 
style  which  ho  possessed  in  so  eminent  a degree,  and  wliich  made 
his  scepticism  more  dangerous  than  it  deserved  to  be.” — The  same 
tampering  with  the  text  we  noticed  in  the  articles  on  Hobhes  and 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. — We  hardly  attribute  to  intention  what 
Mr  Johnson  says  of  Krug,  that  “ he  appears  to  add  little  to  Kant, 
except  a superior  degree  of  obscurity.”  Krug  is  known  to  those 
versed  in  Gorman  philosophy,  not  only  as  a very  acute,  but  as  a 
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very  lucid  writer,  lii  his  aiitohiogriiphy,  wc  recollect,  be  enu- 
merates perspicuity  as  the  first  of  his  three  great  errors  as  an 
author  ; reverence  for  common  sense,  and  contempt  of  cant,  being 
the  other  two.  Tennemann  attributes  to  him  “ uncommon  clear- 
ness.” 

As  a specimen  of  our  translator’s  contemptuous  vituperation  of 
some  illustrious  thinkers,  we  shall  quote  his  notes  on  Fichte  and 
Schelling,  of  whose  systems,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  his  trans- 
lation proves  him  to  have  understood  nothing. 

After  reversing  in  the  text  what  Tenncm.ann  asserts  of  Fichte's 
unmerited  persecution,  we  have  the  following  note : — “ It  is  pain- 
ful to  be  the  instrument  of  putting  on  record  so  much  of  nonsense 
and  so  much  of  blasphemy  as  is  eont.ained  in  the  pretended  philo- 
sophy of  Fichte ; the  statement,  however,  will  not  be  without  its 
good,  if  the  reader  be  led  to  reflect  on  the  monstrous  absurdities 
which  men  will  believe  at  the  suggestion  of  their  own  fancies,  who 
have  rejected  the  plain  evidences  of  Christianity.”  [Fichte  was, 
for  his  country  and  generation,  an  almost  singularly  pious  Christian, 
lie  wiis  even  att.aekcd  by  the  theologians — for  his  orthodoxy.] — 
On  Schelling’s  merits  we  have  the  following  dignified  decision : — 
“ The  grave  remarks  of  the  author  on  this  absurd  theory,  might 
perhaps  have  been  worthily  replaced  by  the  pithy  criticism  of  Mr 
ilurchcll,  apud  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  as  applied  to  other  absur- 
dities, videlicet — Fudge — Fudge — Fudge." 

But  enough ! — We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr  Johnson,  recom- 
mending to  him  a meditation  on  the  excellent  motto  he  has  pre- 
fixed to  his  translation  : — “ Difficile  est  in  philosophia  pauca  esse 
ei  nota.  cui  non  sint  aut  plernque  aut  omnia." 
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IN  UEFERENCE  TO  THE  RECENT  ENGLISH  TREATISES 
ON  THAT  SCIENCE* 


(Apiul,  1833.) 

1.  Arlin  L<xjicui  liudiinenta,  urith  Illustrative  Observations  on 
each  Section.  Fourth  edition,  with  Additions.  12mo.  Ox- 
ford : 1828. 

2.  Elements  of  Logic.  By  Bichard  Whately,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  St  Alban’s  Hall,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  O.xford. 
Third  edition.  8vo.  L#ondon : 1829. 

3.  Introduction  to  Logic,  from  Dr  Whatelg’s  Elements  of  Logic. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hinds,  M.A.,  of  Queen’s  College,  and 
Vice-Principal  of  St  Alban’s  Hall,  0.xford.  12mo.  Oxford : 
1827. 

4.  Outline  of  a New  System  of  Logic,  ivilh  a Critical  Examina- 
• tion  of  Dr  Whately's  “ Elements  of  Logic,”  by  George 

Bentham,  Esq.  8vo.  London : 1827. 

5.  An  E.ramination  of  some  Passages  in  Dr  Whately's  Elements 
of  Logic.  By  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Esq.,  Student  of 
Christchurch.  8vo.  Oxford:  1829. 

6.  A Treatise  on  Logic  on  the  Basis  of  Aldrich,  with  Illustrative 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  John  Huysiie,  M.A.,  Bra/.cn-nose  College, 
Oxford.  12mo.  Second  edition.  Oxford;  1833. 

7.  Questions  on  Aldrich's  Logic,  with  References  to  the  most 
Popular  Treatises.  12mo.  0.xford : 1829. 

8.  Key  to  Questions  on  Aldrich's  Logic.  12nio.  Oxford:  1829. 

9.  Introduction  to  Logic.  12mo.  Oxford  : 18-30. 

10.  Aristotle’s  Philosophy.  (An  Article  in  Vol.  iii.  of  the  Seventh 

• [In  French  by  M.  Pcisse ; in  Italian  by  S.  Lo  Gatto ; in  Crosse’s  Selec- 
tions.] 
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Edition  of  the  Encyclopiedia  JJritaiinica,  no(T  publishing.) 
By  tlio  Uev.  Besn  Dickson  IIa.mpden,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  O.vford.  4to.  Edinburgh;  1832. 

Nothing,  wo  think,  affords  a more  decisive  proof  of  the  ob- 
lique and  partial  spirit  in  which  philosophy  has  been  cultivated  in 
Britain,  for  the  last  century  and  a half,  than  the  combined  perver- 
sion and  neglect,  which  Logie — the  science  of  the  formal  laws  of 
thought — has  experienced  during  that  period.  Since  the  time, 
and  principally,  we  suspect,  through  the  influence  of  Locke,  (who, 
as  Leibnitz  observed,  “spvevit  Imjicam  von  intdlerit”)  no  country 
hiis  been  so  poor  in  this  department  of  jdiilosojihy,  whether  we 
estimate  our  dialectical  literature  by  its  mass  or  by  its  quality. 
Loath  to  surrender  the  subject  altogether,  yet  unable,  from  their 
own  misconception  of  its  nature,  to  vindicate  to  logic,  on  the  ])ro- 
per  ground,  its  paramount  importance,  as  a science  a priut-i, 
di.stinct,  and  independent : the  few  logical  authors  who  appeared, 
endeavoured,  on  the  one  hand,  by  throwing  out  what  belonged  to 
itself,  of  an  unpopular  and  repulsive  character,  to  obviate  dLsgust; 
and,  on  the  other,  by  interpolating  what  pertained  to  other 
branches  of  philosophy, — here  a chapter  of  psychology,  there  a 
chapter  of  mctaphysic,  &c. — to  conciliate  to  the  declining  study 
a broader  interest  than  its  own.  The  attempt  was  too  irrational 
to  succeed ; and  served  only  to  justify  the  disregard  it  was 
meant  to  remedy.  This  was  to  convert  the  interest  of  science 
with  the  interest  of  amusement : — this  was  not  to  amplify  logic, 
but  to  deform  j)hilosopby  ; by  breaking  down  their  boundaries, 
and  running  its  several  departments  into  each  other. 

In  the  Universities,  where  Dialectic  (to  use  that  term  in  its  uni- 
versality) once  reigned  “ The  Queen  of  Arts,”  the  failure  of  the 
study  is  more  conspicuously  remarkable. 

In  those  of  Scotland,  the  Chairs  of  Logic  have  for  generations 
taught  any  thing  rather  than  the  science  which  they  nominally 
profess; — a science,  by  the  way,  in  which  the  Scots  have  not  lat- 
terly maintained  the  reputation  once  established  by  them  in  all,* 

• “ Les  Escossois  sont  bons  Philo.soplics," — proiioimccci  the  Dictator  of 
Letters.  (Scaligcraiia  Secunda). — Servetus  had  previously  testified  to  their 
character  for  logical  subtility : — “ Diaiccticis  argiitiis  sibi  blandiuntiir.” 
(Pnef.  in  Ptolem.  Gcogr.  1633.)  [My  learned  friend,  Mr  .lames  Broun  of  the 
Temple,  shew.s  me  that  the  unhappy  heretic  had  here  only  copied  the  words 
of  Era.snin.s,— a far  higher  authority.  (Enc.  Mori.-v.)] — For  a considerable 
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and  still  retained  in  other  departments  of  philosophy.  To  the 
philosophers,  indeed,  of  6ur  country,  wo  must  confess,  that,  in 


l>criod,  indued,  tlieru  was  liardly  to  be  found  a continental  L'niversity  of  any 
note,  witliout  tlic  api>eudaj;e  of  a .Scottisli  Professor  of  Philosophy. — [In  the 
Key  to  Barclay’s  Satyricon,  it  is  said  of  Cardinal  du  Perron,  under  Henry  IV. : 
— “ Ejit.s  solicitudiiie,  in  Gallia plures  Scoti  celebri  nomine  bonas  artes  professi 
sunt,  qtiam  in  ipsa  Scotia  foveutur  ct  ainntur  a Kegc.” — Sir  Thoma.s  Urqiiliart 
is  less  eiiphnistic  than  usual,  in  bis  diction  of  tlie  following  passage ; — “ Tlicrc 
was  a profcs.sor  of  tlic  Scottish  nation,  witliin  these  sixteen  years,  in  Somiirc, 
who  spoke  Greek  with  as  great  ea.se  a.s  ever  Cicero  did  Latinc,  and  could  liavc 
expressed  liimself  in  it  as  well  and  as  proinjitly  as  in  any  other  language, 
[Urquhart  refers  to  Johanne.s  (.'aincro,  the  celebrated  theologian — and  as  he 
hinuself  calls  him,  the  “ bibliotlieca  niovcns  ”]  ; yet  tlic  most  of  the  Scottish 
nation  never  having  astricted  them.selves  so  much  to  the  propriety  of  words  as 
to  the  knowledge  of  things,  [?]  w here  there  was  one  preceptor  of  languages 
amongst  them,  there  were  aliovc  forty  professors  of  philosophy.  Kay,  to  so 
high  a pitch  did  tlie  glory  of  the  .Scottish  nation  attaine  over  all  the  jiarts  of 
Prance,  and  for  so  long  a time  together  continued  in  tliat  attained  tieight,  by 
vertuc  of  an  .ascendant,  tlie  Prencli  considered  the  Scots  to  liave,  above  all 
nations,  in  matter  of  their  subtlety  in  pliilosophieal  disceptations,  that  tlierc 
have  not  been,  till  of  late,  for  tliese  several  ages  together,  any  lord,  geiitlcinan, 
or  other  in  all  that  countiy,  who  being  desirous  to  liavc  his  son  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  philosophy,  would  intriwt  liiin  to  the  discipline  of  any  other 
tliau  a .Scottish  uia.ster ; of  wlioni  they  were  no  less  proud  than  I’hilip  was 
of  Aristotle,  or  Tullius  of  Cratijipus.  And  if  it  occurred,  as  very  often  it  did, 
that  a pretender  to  a place  in  any  Frencli  university,  liaving  in  his  tender 
years  been  subferulary  to  sonic  otlier  kind  of  schooling,  should  enter  into 
competition  with  another  aiming  at  the  same  charge  and  dignity,  whose 
learning  flowed  from  a Caledonian  source,  counnouly  the  first  was  rejected, 
and  tlie  other  preferred ; education  of  youtli  in  all  grounds  of  literaturo  under 
tcadiers  of  the  Scottish  nation  being  then  held  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Prance  to  have  licen  attended,  cateris  paribus,  with  gicater  proficiency  than 
any  other  manner  of  breeding  subordinate  to  the  documents  of  those  of  an- 
other country.  Nor  are  the  Prencli  the  only  men  wlio  have  liarboured  tliis 
good  opinion  of  the  Scots  in  behalf  of  their  inw  ard  abilities,  but  many  times 
the  Spaniards,  Italians,  Plemius,  Dutch,  Hungarians,  Sweds,  and  Poloiiiaus, 
have  testified  tlicir  being  of  the  same  mind,  by  the  promotions  wlicrcunto, 
for  tlieir  learning,  they,  in  all  those  nations  at  several  times,  liavc  attained." 
(Jewel,  1652,  Works,  p.  258). — As  in  literature  and  philosophy,  so  in  war. 
Scots  officers,  in  great  numbers,  and  of  distinguished  merit,  figured  in  the 
opposite  annics  of  Gnstavus  and  Ferdinand, — csiiccially  of  the  former  ; yet 
the  commandant  of  the  Port  of  Egra,  and  uJl  the  executioners  or  murderers 
of  Wallenstein,  were  Scots — with  a sprinkling  of  Iri.sli— gentlemen. — Tlie 
Scots,  too,  were  long  tlie  niereliants  of  Poland,  and  tlic  “ travelling  nier- 
ehants,”  Angliec,  pedlars,  of  Europe.  On  this,  sec  “ Hercules  tiiam  fidem," 
(1608,  p.  125)— one  of  llie  squibs  against  Seioppius  in  tlie  Sealigeran  eon- 
I roveiwy .] 
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great  part  is  to  be  attributed  the  prevalence  of  the  erroneous 
notions  on  tliis  subject  promulgated  by  Locke.  No  system  of 
logic  deserving  of  notice,  in  fact,  ever  appeared  in  Scotland  ; and 
for  Scottish  logical  writers  of  any  merit,  we  must  travel  back 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  to  three  contemporary  authors, 
whose  abilities,  like  those,  indeed,  of  almost  all  the  more  illus- 
trious scholars  of  their  nation,  were  developed  under  foreign 
influence, — to  Robert  Balfour,*  Mark  Duncan, | and  William 


• [“  We  find  in  La  Logiqne,  oil  art  de  discourir  ct  raisonner  of  Scil>io 
Dnpleix,  Royal  Connsellor,  &c.,  a liandsouic  eulogy  of  Balfour.  The  author 
declares  that  he  draws  his  doctrine  from  Aristotle,  and  his  most  celebrated 
interpreters.  ‘ Sur  tons  lesquels  je  prise  M.  Hubert  lialfor,  gentil-homme 
Kscossois,  taut  jKJur  .sa  rare  ct  profondc  doctrine  aux  sciences  et  anx  langues, 
que  pour  riutegrite  de  scs  uioeurs.  Aussi  luy  doys-jc  le  pen  dc  s^auoir  ipie  j'ay 
acquis,  ayant  eu  I'hoiineur  de  jouir  familierement  dc  sa  douce  et  vraycnicnt 
philosophiiiue  conversation  ’ (Preface,  f.  5.)  Fartlier  on,  and  in  tlic  body 
of  the  work,  (f.  25.)  he  call-s  ‘ .U.  Hoberl  Ttnlfor,  le  premier  Pliilosophc  de 
nostre  meinoirc,’  Ac. — Tins  latgic  of  Dnpleix  is,  witli  L’  Organe  of  PIdlip 
Caimye,  and  the  l)ialecti(|ue  of  Ramus,  one  of  the  oldest  treatises  on  tins 
sciencf  written  in  French.  Jt  is  a very  competent  analysis  of  the  Onjamm, 
The  tliird  edition  is  of  1607  ; the  first  probably  pnblislied  at  tlie  clo.se  of  the 
sixteenth  century.'' — M.  Pei.ssk. — My  copy  of  Scipin  Dupieix's  1-ogic  is 
of  the  second  edition,  “ enlarged  by  the  author,"  and  in  1604.  From  the 
“ Privilege,"  at  the  end,  it  appears  that  tlie  first  edition  was  of  160t>.  A,s 
M.  Pcisse  remarks,  it  is  an  excellent  work. — Balfour's  learned  countryman 
and  contemporary,  Thoma.s  Dempster,  in  his  Historia  Eccle.'iia.stica  (§  209) 
S[)cak8  of  him,  as  “ sui  seculi  phienix,  Ormce  ct  Latine  doctissimus,  philo- 
sophns  et  mathematiens  pri.scis  conferendns,”  Ac.  Ac. ; and  writing  in  Italy, 
he  notices  that  Balfour  was  then  (1627)  living,  having  been  for  thirty  yclirs 
Principal  of  the  College  of  Bourdcaux.  Balfour's  Cleomcde.s,  edition  and 
commentary  arc  eulogised  to  the  highest  by  Barthius  ami  Bake  ; whilst  his 
Council  of  Nice,  and  the  notes,  have  gained  him  a distinguished  reputation 
among  tlieologians.  His  scries  of  Commentaries  on  tlie  I-ogic,  Pliysics,  and 
Ethic.s  of  Aristotle,  were  publi.shed  at  Bonrdeanx,  in  4“,  and  are  all  of  the 
highest  value.  The  second  edition  of  tliat  on  the  Organon  appeared  in  16211, 
and  extends  to  1055  pages.  It  Is,  however,  a comparatively  rare  Isaik,  whicli 
may  excuse  subsequent  editors  and  logicians  for  their  ignorance  of  its  exist- 
ence.] 

I [It  is  impo.ssiblc  to  sjicak  trni  highly  of  the  five  books  of  the  Institutio 
Logica  by  Mark  Duncan,  “ Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine.”  The  work, 
which  extetuLs  only  to  about  280  octavo  pages,  was  at  least  five  times 
printed ; the  first  edition  appearing,  in  1612,  at  Sanmnr,  for  tlie  use  of  that 
University,  was  reqiublishcd  at  Paris,  in  the  following  year.  It  forms  the 
basis  of  Bnrgersdyk’s  Institutiones  Ixigictc  (Leyden,  1626),  who  had  been 
Duncan's  colleague  in  .Sanmiir ; and  that  celebrated  logician  declares,  that 
from  it,  (speaking  only  of  the  first  or  unimproved  edition),  he  had  received 
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Chalmers,*  Professors  in  the  Universities  of  Bonrdeaux,  Sanmur, 
and  Anjou.  In  Cambridge  the  fortune  of  the  study  is  indicated  by 


more  assistance  than  from  all  other  .systems  of  the  science  pnt  totrether.  In 
fact,  Duncan’s  Institutions  are,  in  many  respects,  better  even  than  his  own  ; 
and  were  there  now  any  iutelligcnt  cntlm.-iasm  for  such  studies,  that  rare 
and  little  book  would  incontineutly  Ih!  republished.— I have  not  seen  the 
author's  Synop.->is  Ethica-.  — Duncan,  a.s  [ihysician,  figures  in  the  cele- 
brated process  of  Urban  Grandier  and  the  Nuns  of  Laudun  (1034.)  Medi- 
cal practice  seems  indeed  to  have  withdrawn  him  from  philosophical  S|)ecu- 
lation.  James  VI.  nominated  Duncan  Physician  Koyal,  and  he  would  have 
transfeiTcd  himself  to  Isuidon.  but  his  wife  ami  her  family  were  averse  from 
mignitiiig  “ to  a ferocious  nation  and  an  inclement  sky.” — llis  elder  bro- 
ther, William,  a.s  Dempster  assures  us,  “ bonis  artibn.s  supra  hoc'seciilum, 
et  maxinie  Grweis  literis  ad  mlracnluni  imbutus,"  wits  distinguished  akso  as 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Physic  in  the  schools  of  Tholoiise  hud  Moutnii- 
bau. — Jlark’s  .son,  Mark  also,  but  la-tter  known  under  the  name  of  M.  des 
Cerisantes,  was  a kind  of  Admirable  Crichton  ; his  life  is  more  romantic  than 
a romance.  He  obtained  high  celebrity  as  a Latin  poet ; for,  though  his  pieces 
be  few,  they  comiwise  what  are  not  unjustly  lauded,  as  the  best  imitations 
extant  of  Catullns.  By  him  there  is  an  elegiac  addrc.ss  to  his  father,  on  the 
republication  of  the  Logical  Institution,  in  1627.  It  is  found  also  .in  the 
third,  but  not  in  the  fourth,  edition  of  that  work ; and  it  establishes,  once 
and  again,  that  the  logician,  then  alive,  w'as  a nutive  of  Scotland,  and  uot 
merely  born  of  a Scottish  grandfather  in  England  : — 

“ Ecce  CaleJoniis  Dtmcaniis  nalus  in  oris;'' 
and  addressing  the  book, 

“ Scotia  cumprimis  pemice  adeundn  colutu, 

Nanujur  jKitrem  telliis  edidit  ilia  tiium." 

Joseph  Scaliger  also  testifies  to  the  nativity  of  his  friend  Duncan,  in  Scot- 
land, and,  apparently  in  the  west  of  .Scotland.  Speaking  of  the  Gaelic,  he 
says  ; — “ ()ua  in  Scotia)  occideutalibus  (unde  iJitncaniis  et  Buchananus  sunt 
oriundi)  ....  utuntur."  (Prima  Scaligerann,  voce  liritones.) — .Scaliger, 
I may  notice,  had  resided  for  some  time  in  Scotland. — Dr  Kippis  (Biogv. 
Brit.  V.  494.)  states,  on  very  respectable  authority,  that  William  and  Mark 
were  Imrn  in  London,  their  father,  Alexander,  in  Beverley.  He  is,  however, 
wrong.] 

• [The  Disputationcs  Philosophicae  Gulielrni  Camerarii  .Scot!,  Congrega- 
tionis  Oratorii  Domini  Jesu  Presbyteri  (in  folio,  Paris,  1630,  pp.  620),  is  a 
work  of  much  learning,  and  of  considerable  acuteness.  The  first  [lart  is 
logical ; but  among  other  treati.ses  of  this  author,  I have  not  seen  his  Tntro- 
ductio  ad  Logicain,  (in  octavo,  Anjou,  and  of  the  same  year.) — It  is  a curious 
illustration  of  the  Scoti  eetra  Scotiam  agentes:"  that  there  were  jfee  Came- 
rarii, five  Chalmerses ; all  flourishing  in  1630 ; all  .Scotsmen  by  birth  ; all 
living  on  the  Continent;  and  there,  all  Latin  authors;  viz.,  two  Wil- 
liams, two  Davids,  and  one  (ieorge.  The  preceding  age  shews  several 
ol  hers.  ] 
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the  fact,  that  while  its  statutory  teaching  has  been  actually  defunct 
for  ages,  the  “ Elements  of  Logic”  of  William  Duncan  of  Aberdeen, 
have  long  collegially  dispensed  a muddy  scantling  of  metaphysic 
psychology,  and  dialectic,  in  the  University  where  Downam 
taught ; * whilst  Murray’s  Compendium  Logiew,  the  Trinity  Col- 
lege text-book,  may  show  that  matters  are,  if  possible,  at  a lower 
pass  in  Dublin. 

In  Oj-ford,  the  fate  of  the  science  has  been  somewh.at  different, 
but,  till  lately,  scarcely  more  favourable.  And  here  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  more  particuhir,  as  this  is  the  only  British  seminary 
where  the  study  of  logic  proper  can  be  said  to  have  survived  ; and 
as,  with  one  exccjition,  the  works  under  review  all  emanate  from 
that  University, — represent  its  character, — and  are  determined 
and  modified  by  its  circumstances.  Indeed,  with  one  or  two  in- 
significant e.xclusions,  these  works  comprise  the  tvhole  recent  logi- 
cal literature  of  the  kingdom. 

During  the  scholastic  ages,  Oxford  was  held  inferior  to  no 
University  throughout  Europe;  and  it  was  celebrated,  more  espe- 
cially, for  its  philosophers  and  dialecticians.  But  it  wivs  neither 
the  recollection  of  old  academical  renown,  nor  any  enlightened 
j)ersuasion  of  its  importance,  that  preserved  to  logic  a place  among 
the  subjects  of  academical  tuition,  when  the  kindred  branches  of 
philosophy,  with  other  statutory  studies,  were  dropt  from  the 
course  of  instruction  actually  given.  These  were  abandoned  from 
no  conviction  of  their  inutility,  nor  even  in  favour  of  others  of 
superior  value : they  were  abandoned  when  the  system  under 
which  they  could  be  taught,  was,  for  a private  interest,  illegally 
superseded  by  another  under  which  they  could  not.  When  the 
College  Fellows  supplanted  the  University  Professors,  the  course 
of  statutory  instruction  necessarily  fell  with  the  statutory  instru- 
ments by  which  it  had  been  carried  through.  The  same  exten- 
sive, the  same  intensive,  education  which  had  once  been  possible 
when  the  work  was  distributed  among  a body  of  Professors,  each 

• [I  understand  that  William  Duncan’s  Elements,  and  every  other  logical 
8i)ectre,  aie  now  in  Cambridge,  even  collegially,  laid,  and  that  mathcniatics 
are  there  at  length  left  to  supply  the  dLscipliue  which  logic  was  of  old  .sup- 
IKised  exclusively  to  afford.  If,  however,  the  “ Philosophical  Society  of 
Cambridge”  may  represent  the  University,  its  Transactions  arc  enough  to 
show  the  wisdom  of  the  old  and  statutory  in  contrast  to  the  new  and  illegal, 
.and  that  Coleridge  (himself  a Cantabrigian,  and  more  than  nominally  a phi- 
losopher,) was  right  in  declaring  “ Mathematics  to  he  no  substitute  for  T.oi/ie." 
— .See  Appendix  II.  (B).] 
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chosen  for  his  ability,  and  each  concentrating  his  attention  on  a 
single  study,  could  no  longer  be  attempted,  when  the  collegial  cor- 
porations, a fortuitous  as.scrnblago  of  individuals,  in  so  far  as  lite- 
rary qualification  is  concerned,  had  usurped  the  e.'cclusive  privilege 
of  instruction  ; and  when  each  of  these  individuals  was  authorised 
to  become  sole  teacher  of  the  wliole  academical  cyclopiedia.  But 
while  the  one  unqualified  Fellow-tutor  could  not  perform  the  work 
of  a largo  body  of  qualified  Professors ; it  is  evident  that,  as  he 
could  not  rise  and  expand  himself  to  the  former  system,  that  the 
present,  existing  only  for  his  behoof,  must  be  contracted  and 
brought  down  to  him.  This  was  accordingly  done.  The  mode 
of  teaching,  and  the  subjects  taught,  were  reduced  to  the  required 
level  and  extent.  The  capacity  of  lecturing,  that  is,  of  delivering 
an  original  course  of  instruction,  was  not  now  to  be  expected  in 
the  tutor.  The  pupil,  therefore,  read  to  his  tutor  a lesson  out  of 
book  ; on  this  lesson  the  tutor  might,  at  his  discretion,  interpose 
an  observation,  or  preserve  silence ; and  he  was  thus  effectually 
guaranteed  from  all  demands,  beyond  bis  ability  or  inclination  to 
meet.  This  reversed  process  was  still  denominated  a lecture.  In 
like  manner,  all  subjects  which  required  in  the  tutor  more  than 
the  Fellows’  average  of  learning  or  acuteness,  were  eschewed. 
.Many  of  the  most  important  branches  of  education  in  the  legal 
system  wore  thus  discarded  ; and  those  which  it  was  found  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  retain  in  the  intrusive,  were  studied  in  easier 
and  more  superficial  treatises.  This,  in  particular,  was  the  case 
with  logic. 

By  statute,  the  Professor  of  Dialectic  was  bound  to  read  and 
expound  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  twice  a-wcek  ; and,  by  statute, 
regular  attendance  on  his  lectures  was  required  from  all  under- 
graduates for  their  last  three  years.  Until  the  statutory  system 
w;is  superseded,  an  energetic  and  improving  exercise  of  mind  from 
the  intelligent  study  of  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  philo- 
sophical genius,  imposed  on  all,  was  more  especially  secured  in 
those  who  would  engage  in  the  subsidiary  business  of  tuition. 
This,  and  the  other  conditions  of  that  system,  thus  determined  a 
far  higher  standard  of  qualification  in  the  Tutor,  when  the  tutor 
was  still  only  a subordinate  instructor,  than  remained  when  he 
had  become  the  exclusive  organ  of  academical  education.  When, 
at  last,  the  voice  of  the  Professors  was  silenced  in  the  University, 
and  in  the  Colleges  the  Fellows  had  been  able  to  exclude  all  other 
graduates  from  the  now  principal  office  of  Tutor,  the  study  of 
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logic  declined  witli  the  ability  of  those  by  whom  the  science  was 
taught.  The  original  treatises  of  Aristotle  were  now  found  to 
transcend  the  College  complement  of  erudition  and  intellect. 
They  were  accordingly  abandoned  ; and  with  these  the  various 
logical  works  previously  in  academical  use,  which  supposed  any 
reach  of  tliought,  or  an  original  acquaintance  with  the  Organon. 
The  Compendium  of  Sanderson  stood  its  ground  for  a season, 
when  the  more  elaborate  treatises  (erst  in  academical  use)  of 
Brerewood,  Crackanthorpe,  and  Smiglccius,  were  forgotten.  But 
this  little  treatise,  the  excellent  work  of  an  accomplished  logician, 
was  too  closely  relative  to  the  books  of  the  Organon,  and 
demanded  too  frequently  an  inconvenient  explanation,  to  retain 
its  place,  so  soon  ns  another  text-book  could  be  introduced,  more 
accommodated  to  the  fallen  and  falling  standard  of  tutorial  com- 
petency. Such  a text-book  was  soon  found  in  the  Compendium 
of  Aldrich.  The  dignity  of  its  author,  as  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and  his  reputation  as  an  ingenious,  even  a learned,  writer  in 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  ensured  it  a favourable  recommen- 
dation : it  was  yet  shorter  than  Sanderson’s ; written  in  a less 
scholastic  Latin  ; adopted  an  order  wholly  independent  of  the 
Organon ; and  made  no  awkward  demands  upon  the  Tutor,  as 
comprising  only  what  w.as  either  plain  in  itself,  or  could  without 
difficulty  be  expounded.  The  book — which,  in  justice  to  the 
Dean,  we  ought  to  mention  was  not  origin.ally  written  for  the 
public — is  undoubtedly  a work  of  no  inconsiderable  talent ; but 
the  talent  is,  perhaps,  principally  shown,  in  the  author  having 
performed  so  cleverly  a task  for  which  ho  was  so  indifferently 
prepared.  Absolutely  considered,  it  has  little  or  no  value.  It  is 
but  a slight  eclectic  epitome  of  one  or  two  logical  treatises  in 
common  use  (that  it  is  exclusively  abridged  from  Wallis  is  incor- 
rect) ; and  when  the  compiler  wanders  from,  or  mistakes,  his 
authorities,  ho  displays  a want  of  information  to  be  expected,  per- 
haps, in  our  generation,  but  altogether  marvellous  in  his.  It  is 
clear,  that  he  know  nothing  of  the  ancient,  and  very  little  of  the 
modern,  logicians.  The  treatise  likewise  omits  a large  proportion 
of  the  most  important  matters  ; and  those  it  does  not  exclude  are 
treated  with  a truly  unedifying  brevity.  As  a slender  introduc- 
tion to  the  after-study  of  logic  (were  there  not  a hundred  better) 
it  is  not  to  bo  despised ; as  a full  course  of  instruction, — as  an 
independent  system  of  the  science,  it  is  utterly  contemptible. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  Compend  of  Aldrich,  having  gradually 
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supplanted  the  Conipcnd  of  Sanderson,  has  furnished,  for  above 
a century,  tlie  little  all  of  logic  doled  out  in  these  latter  days  by 
the  University  of  Bradwardin  and  Scotus.* 

Even  the  meliorations  of  the  academical  system  have  not  proved 
beneficial  to  this  study  : perhajis,  indeed,  the  reverse.  Since  the 
institution  of  honours, — since  the  re-introduction,  however  limited, 
of  a real  e.xamination  for  the  first  degree  in  arts,  a powerful  stimu- 
lus has  been  applied  to  other  studies, — to  that  of  Logic  none.  Did 
a candidate  make  himself  master  of  the  Organon  ? he  would  find 
as  little  favour  from  the  dispensers  of  academical  distinction,  as 
he  had  previously  obtained  assistance  from  his  tutor.  For  the 
public  Examiners  could  not  be  expected,  either  to  put  questions 
on  what  they  did  not  understand,  or  to  encourage  the  repetition 
of  such  overt  manifestations  of  their  own  ignorance.  The  mini- 
mum of  Aldrich,  therefore,  remained  the  maximum  of  the 
“schools;”  and  was  “got  up,”  not  to  obtain  honour,  but  to 
avoid  disgrace. — Yet  even  this  minimum  was  to  be  made  less; 
there  was  “ a lower  deep  beneath  the  lowest  deep.”  His  Com- 
pendium, a meagre  duodecimo  of  a hundred  and  eighty  pages,  to 
bo  read  in  a day,  and  easily  mastered  in  a week,  was  found  too 
ponderous  a volume  for  Pupil,  and  Tutor,  and  E.xamincr.  It  was 
accordingly  subjected  to  a process  of  extenuation,  out  of  which  it 
emerged,  reduced  to  little  more  than  a third  of  its  original  graci- 
lity — a skeleton  without  marrow  or  substance.  “ Those  who  go 
deep  in  dialectic,”  says  Aristo  Chius,  “may  be  resembled  to  crab- 
eaters  ; for  a mouthful  of  meat,  they  spend  their  time  over  a 
heap  of  shells.”  But  your  superficial  student  of  logic,  he  loses 
his  time  without  even  a savour  of  this  mouthful ; and  Oxford,  in 
her  senility,  has  proved  no  Alma  Mater,  in  thus  so  unpiteously 
cr.amming  her  alumni  with  the  shells  alone.  As  Dr  Whately 
observes : — “ A very  small  proportion  even  of  distinguished  stu- 

• Some  thu’ty  years  ago,  iudeed,  there  was  printed,  “ in  lusiim  academica; 
juventutis,”  certain  Excerpta  ex  ArUtolelis  Onjano.  The  execution  of  that 
work  shows  how  inadequate  its  autlior  was  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 
Nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to  tlie  rational  study  oflogic  tlmn  a sy.ste- 
matic  condensation  of  the  more  essential  part.s  of  the  different  treatise.^  of 
the  Organon,  with  original  illustrations,  and  selections  from  the  l)c.st  cotn- 
mi'iitators,  ancient  and  modem.  As  it  is,  this  petty  publication  has  exerted 
no  influence  on  the  logical  .studies  of  the  University  ; we  should  like  to  know 
how  many  tutors  have  expounded  it  in  their  lectures,  how  many  candidate.s 
have  been  examined  on  it  in  the  schools.  On  the  logical  authors,  at  lea.sl. 
of  the  University,  it  has  exerted  none. 
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dents  ever  beeoino  proficients  in  logic ; and  by  fur  the  greater 
proportion  pass  through  the  University  without  knowing  anything 
at  all  of  the  subject.  I do  not  mean  that  they  have  not  learned 
by  rote  a string  of  technical  terms,  but  that  they  understand 
absolutely  nothing  whatever  of  the  principles  of  thg  science.” 
The  miracle  would  be,  if  they  ever  did.  Logic  thus  degraded  to 
an  irksome,  but  wholly  unprofitable,  penance,  tlie  absurdity  of  its 
longer  enforcement  was  felt  by  some  intelligent  leaders  of  the 
University.  “ It  was  proposed,”  says  Dr  Wluitely,  “ to  leave  the 
study  of  logic  altogether  to  the  option  of  tlie  candidates;”  a pro- 
posal hailed  with  joy  by  the  under-graduates,  who  had  long 
prayed  fervently  with  St  Ambro.se, — “ A Dialectica  Aristotelig 
libera  nos,  Domine.”  • 

In  these  circumstances,  when  even  the  Heads  could  not  much 
longer  have  continued  obstinate,  and  Logic  seemed  in  Oxford  on 
the  eve  of  following  the  .sister  sciences  of  Philosophy  to  an  aca- 
demic grave,  a new  life  was  su<ldenly  communicated  to  the  expiring 
study,  and  hope,  at  least,  allowed  for  its  ultimate  convalescence 
under  a reformed  system. 

This  was  mainly  effected  by  the  publication  of  the  Elements 
of  Dr  Whately,  then  Principal  of  St  Alban’s  Hall,  and  recently 
(we  rejoice)  elevated  to  the  .Archiepiseopal  Sec  of  Dublin.  (No. 
2,  of  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  Article.)  Somewhat  previ- 
ously, the  Rndimenta  (abbreviated  Compendium)  of  Aldrich  had 
been  illustrated  with  English  notes  by  an  anonymous  author, 
whom  we  find  quoted  in  some  of  the  subsequent  treatises  under 
the  name  of  Hill.  (No.  1.)  The  success  and  ability  of  the  Ele- 
ments prompted  imitation  and  determined  controversy.  Mr  Bcn- 
tham  (nephew  of  Mr  .lereiny  Bentham)  published  his  Outline 
and  Examination,  in  which  Dr  Whately  is  alternately  the  object 
of  censure  and  encomium.  (No.  4.)  The  pamphlet  of  Mr  Lewis 
(on  two  points  only)  is  likewise  controversial.  (No.  5.)  The 
Principal,  as  becoming,  was  abridged  and  lauded  by  his  Vice 
(No.  3);  and  the  treatises  of  Mr  Huyshe  and  others  (Nos.  (>, 
7,  8,  !>)  are  all  more  or  less  relative  to  Dr  Whatcly’s,  and  all 
so  many  manifesLations  of  the  awakened  spirit  of  logical  pursuit. 
The  last  decade,  indeed,  has  done  more  in  Oxford  for  the  cause 
of  this  science  than  the  whole  hundred  and  thirty  years  pre- 


• [This  addition  of  St  Anihrosc  to  the  Lit.aiiy,  I took  as  recorded  hy  Car- 
dinal f’nsa.] 
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ceiling;*  for  since  the  time  of  Wallis  and  Aldrich,  until  the 
works  under  review,  we  recollect  nothing  on  the  subject  which 
the  University  could  claim,  except  one  or  two  ephemeral  tracts  ; — 
the  shallow  “ lleflections”  of  Edward  Bcntham,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  ; and  after  the  commencement  of  the  present, 
a couple  of  clever  pamphlets  in  vindication  of  logic,  and  in  extinc- 
tion of  the  logic  of  Kett — which  last  also  was  a mooncalf  of  Alma 
Mater. 

It  remains  now  to  inquire : — At  what  value  are  we  to  rate 

• [Since  that  time,  with  a rise  of  the  academical  spirit,  the  study  of  logic 
has  been  still  more  zealously  pursued  in  Oxford,  and  several  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  University  have  published  treatises  on  the  science,  of  no  ordinaiy 
merit.  I may  chronologically  notice  those  of  Mr  Wooley,  Mr  Tliomsoii,  Mr 
Chretien,  Mr  Mansel,  and  Mr  Karslakc. — To  two  of  these  gentlemen  I am, 
indeed,  under  iK-i-sonal  obligations. — Mr  Thomson,  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  Laws  of  Thought,  among  other  flattering  testimonies  of  his  favourable' 
opinion,  has  done  me  the  honour  of  publi.shing  the  specimen  which  I had 
communicated  to  liini,  of  a .scheme  of  .Syllogistic  Notation  ; and  I regret  to 
find,  that  this  circumstance  has  been  the  occasion  of  .some  injustice,  both  to 
him  and  to  me.  To  him  : — inasmuch,  as  he  has  been  unfairly  regarded  as  a 
mere  expositor  of  my  system  ; to  me  : — in.asiunch,  as  his  objections  to  that 
system  have  been  unfairly  regarded  as  decisive.  In  point  of  fact,  though  we 
coincide,  touching  the  thoroughgoing  quantification  of  the  predicate  in  affir- 
mative propositions,  we  are  diametrically  opiwsed,  touching  the  same  quanti- 
fication in  negatives.  But,  while  1 am  ha))py,  in  the  one  case,  to  receive  even 
a partial  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  from  ilr  Thomson's  able  and  indepen- 
dent speculation ; I should  be  sorrj',  on  the  other,  to  subject,  what  I deem, 
the  truth  to  the  uneanvassed  opinion  of  any  human  intellect. — To  .1/r  Miaisel, 
laisides  sundry  gratifying  expressions  of  approval,  in  his  acute  and  learned 
Notes  on  the  Kudimenta  of  Aldrich,  I am  indebted  for  valuable  aid  in  the 
determination  of  a curious  jHiint  in  the  history  of  logic.  Instead  of  Prims 
Hispanus  being  a plagiarist,  and  his  SummuUic  a translation  from  the  Greek, 
as  supposed  by  Ehinger,  Keckermaun,  I’laccius,  .1.  Kabricius,  Brucker, — 
by  all,  in  short,  who,  for  the  last  two  centuries  and  a half,  have  treated  of 
the  matter;  it  is  now  certain,  that  the  ^'Synopsis  Oryani,”  published  under 
the  name  of  Michael  I’scllus  (the  younger)  is  itself  a mere  garbled  version  of 
the  great  logicjtl  text-book  of  the  west,  and,  without  any  authority,  capri- 
cion.sly  fathered,  by  Khiuger,  as  an  original  work,  on  the  illustrious  Byzan- 
tine. I am  now,  in  fact,  able  to  prove : — that  in  the  Augsburg  Library,  the 
codc.x  from  wliich  Ehinger  printed,  contained  neither  the  title  nor  the 
author’s  name  under  w Inch  his  publication  appeared  ; and  that  in  .several  of 
the  European  libraries  there  are  extant  Greek  manuscripts,  identical  with 
the  text  of  that  publication,  and  professing  to  be  merely  copies  of  a transla- 
tion from  the  Latin  original  of  Hi.spanus. — This  detection  enables  us  also  to 
trace  the  I ^aufsarm,  'Kypa\f/t,  «.  t.  X.  of  Blemmides  and  the  Greeks  to  the 
Hortmrn^  I'rhtrrnt,  &c.  of  Hispanns  and  the  Latins.] 
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these  new  logical  publications? — Before  looking  at  their  con- 
tents, and  on  a knowledge  only  of  the  general  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  produced,  we  had  formed  a presumptive 
estimate  of  what  they  were  likely  to  perform ; and  found  our 
anticipation  fully  confirmed,  since  we  recently  examined  what 
they  had  actually  accomplished.  None  of  the  works  are  the 
productions  of  inferior  ability  ; and  though  some  of  them  propose 
only  an  humble  end,  they  are  all  respectably  executed.  A few  of 
them  display  talent  rising  far  above  mediocrity ; and  one  is  the 
effort  of  an  intellect  of  great  natural  power.  But  when  we  look 
from  the  capacity  of  the  author  to  his  .acquirements,  our  judg- 
ment is  less  favourable.  If  the  writers  are  sometimes  original, 
their  matter  is  never  new.  They  none  of  them  possess, — not  to 
say  a superfluous  erudition  on  their  subject, — even  the  necessary 
complement  of  information.  Not  one  seems  to  have  studied  the 
logical  treatises  of  Aristotle  ; all  are  ignorant  of  the  Greek  Com- 
mentators on  the  Orgiinon,  of  the  Scholastic,  Ramist,  Cartesian, 
Wolfian,  and  Kantian  dialectic.  In  none  is  there  any  attempt 
at  the  higher  logical  philosophy  : wo  have  no  preliminary  deter- 
mination of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought ; no  consequent 
evolution,  from  these  laws,  of  the  system  itself.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  principle  buried  in  detail ; inadequate  views  of  the 
science  ; a mere  agglutination  of  its  parts ; of  these  some  wholly 
neglected,  and  others,  neither  the  most  interesting  nor  important, 
elaborated  out  of  bounds ; — and  always,  though  in  very  different 
proportions,  too  much  of  the  “shell,”  too  little  of  the  “meat.” 
They  are  rarely,  indeed,  wise  above  Aldrich.  His  partial  views 
of  the  order  and  comprehension  of  the  science  have  determined 
theirs ; his  most  egregious  blunders  are  repeated ; and  sometimes 
when  an  attempt  is  made  at  a correction,  either  Aldrich  is  right, 
or  a new  error  is  substituted  for  the  old.  Even  Dr  Whately, 
who,  in  the  teeth  of  every  logician  from  Alexander  to  Kant, 
speaks  of  “ the  boundless  field  within  the  legitimate  limits  of  the 
science,”  “ walks  in  the  trodden  ways,”  and  is  guiltless  of 
“ removing  the  ancient  landm.ark.”  His  work,  indeed,  never 
transcends,  and  generally  does  not  rise  to,  the  actual  level  of  the 
science ; nor,  with  all  its  ability,  can  it  justly  pretend  to  more 
than  a relative  and  local  importance.  Its  most  original  and  valu- 
able portion  is  but  the  insufficient  correction  of  mistakes  touching  the 
nature  of  logic,  long  exploded,  if  ever  harboured,  among  the  country- 
men of  Leibnitz,  and  only  lingering  among  the  disciples  of  Locke. 
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An  articulate  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  these  conclusions,  on  all 
the  works  under  consideration,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Nor 
is  this  requisite.  It  will  bo  sufficient  to  review  that  work,  in 
chief,  to  which  most  of  the  others  are  correlative,  and  which 
stands  among  them  all  the  highest  in  point  of  originality  and 
learning ; — and  the  rest  occasionally,  in  subordination  to  that  one. 
Nor  in  criticising  Dr  Whately’s  Elements  can  we  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate all  or  even  the  principal  points  of  our  judgment.  To  show 
the  deficiencies  in  that  work,  cither  of  princiidc  or  of  detail, 
would,  in  the  universal  ignorance  in  this  country  of  logical  phi- 
losophy and  of  a high  logical  standard,  require  a preliminary 
exposition  of  what  a system  of  this  science  ought  to  comprehend, 
far  beyond  our  space,  were  we  even  to  discuss  those  points  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other.  We  must,  therefore,  omitting  imper- 
fections, confine  ourselves  to  an  indication  of  some  of  Dr  Whately’s 
positive  errors.  This  we  shall  attempt,  “ though  the  work,”  as 
its  author  assures  us,  “ has  undergone,  not  only  the  close  exami- 
nation of  himself  and  several  friends,  but  the  severer  scrutiny  of 
determined  opponents,  without  any  material  errors  having  been 
detected,  or  any  considerable  alteration  found  necessary.”  In 
doing  this,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  our  intention  than  any 
derogation  from  the  merit  of  that  eminent  individual,  whom,  even 
when  we  differ  most  from  his  opinions,  we  respect,  both  as  a very 
shrewd,  and  (what  is  a rarer  phmnomcnon  in  Oxford)  a very  inde- 
pendent thinker.  The  interest  of  truth  is  above  all  personal 
considerations ; and  as  Dr  Whatcly,  in  vindication  of  his  own 
practice,  has  well  observed : — “ Errors  are  the  more  carefully  to 
be  pointed  out  in  proportion  to  the  authority  by  which  they  arc 
sanctioned.”  “No  mercy,”  says  Lessing,  “to  a distinguished 
author.”  This,  however,  is  not  our  motto  ; and  if  our  “scrutiny” 
be  “ severe,”  we  are  conscious  that  it  cannot  justly  be  attributed 
to  “ determined  opposition.” 

We  find  matter  of  controversy  even  in  the  first  page  of  the 
Elements,  and  in  regard  even  to  the  first  question  of  the  doctrine; 
— W/ial  is  Logic  ? — Dr  Whately  very  properly  opens  by  .a 
statement,  if  not  a definition,  of  the  nature  and  domain  of  logic ; 
and  in  no  other  part  of  his  work  have  the  originality  and  correct- 
ness of  his  views  been  more  applauded,  than  in  the  determination 
of  this  fundamental  problem.  He  says  : — 

“ t-ogic,  ill  the  most  extensive  sen.se  wliicli  tlic  name  can  with  (iropriett" 
lie  niailc  to  tiear,  may  Im>  cousidcreil  a.s  tlie  .Science,  ami  also  as  the  .trt,  of 
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HoiViunin;'.  It  iiive.sti){att‘.'<  the  pHiiciples  uii  wliieli  nrj'miiciitathm  is  cuii- 
(liicted,  and  furnishes  rales  to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  its  deductions. 
Its  most  appropriate  office,  lioweeer,  is  that  of  in.stituling  an  analysis  of  the 
process  of  the  mind  in  reasoning ; and  in  thi.s  point  of  view  it  is,  .as  has  liecn 
stated,  strictly  a science ; while,  considered  in  reference  to  the,  practical 
rules  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  called  the  art  of  reasoning.  This  distinc- 
tion, as  will  hereafter  appear,  hits  Is'cn  overlooked,  or  not  clearly  pointed 
out  by  most  writers  on  the  subject ; logic  having  la'cn  in  general  regarded 
as  merely  an  art,  and  its  claim  to  hold  a place  among  the  sciences  having 
been  exprcs,«ly  denied."  (Klement.s,  p.  1.) 

Hero  the  enquiry  naturally  separates  into  two  branches  ;—^thc 
one  concerns  the  genus,  tlie  other  the  object-matter,  of  logic. 

In  regard  to  the  Jvrnier : — Dr  Whately’s  reduction  of  logic  to 
the  twofold  c.ategory  of  Art  and  Science,  has  earned  the  praises 
of  his  Critical  Examiner;  hut  Mr  Denthfim,  it  must  bo  acknotv- 
lodged,  is  as  often  out  in  his  encomium  as  in  his  censure.  He 
observes ; — 

“ Dr  Whately  has  in  particular  brought  to  view  one  tcry  important  fact, 
overlooked  by  all  his  predeces.sors,  though  so  obvious,  when  once  exhibited, 
as  to  make  ns  wonder  that  it  should  not  have  been  remarked : viz.  that 
logic  is  a science  as  well  as  an  art.  The  universally  prevailing  error,  that 
human  knowledge  is  divided  into  a number  of  parts,  some  of  which  are  arts 
without  science,  and  others  sciences  without  art,  has  been  fully  cxposetl  by- 
Mr  [.leremy]  Uentham  in  his  Chrestomathia.  There  also  it  has  Ik-cii  shown, 
that  there  cannot  exist  a single  art  that  h:is  not  its  corresponding  science, 
nor  a .single  science  which  is  not  accompanied  by  some  jsntion  of  art.  'nic 
Schoolmen,  on  the  contrary,  hav-e,  with  extraonlinary  effort,  ende,ivoured  to 
prove  that  logic  is  an  art  only,  not  a science;  and  in  that  particular  in.stance. 
Dr  Whately  is,  I believe,  one  of  the  first  who  has  ventured  to  contradict  this 
ill-founded  assertion.” — (Outline,  p.  12.) 

In  all  this  there  is  but  one  statement  with  which  we  can  agree. 
We  should  certainly  “wonder”  with  Mr  Bentham,  had  any  “so 
obvious  and  important  fact”  been  overlooked  by  all  Dr  Whately’s 
predecessors ; and  knowing  something  of  both,  should  assuredly 
he  less  disposed  to  presume  a want  of  acutness  in  the  old  logi- 
cians, than  any  ignorance  of  their  speculations  in  the  new.  In 
the  latter  alternative,  indeed,  will  be  found  a solution  of  the 
“ wonder.”  Author  and  critic  are  equally  in  error. 

In  the  first  place,  looking  merely  to  the  nomenclature,  both  are 
historically  wrong.  “ Logic,”  says  Dr  Whately,  “ has  been  in 
general  regarded  merely  as  an  art,  and  its  claim  to  hold  a place 
among  the  sciences  has  been  expressly  denied.”  The  reverse  is 
true.  The  great  majority  of  logician.s  have  regarded  Logic  as  a 
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Science,  and  expressly  denied  it  te  be  an  Art.  This  is  the  oldest 
iUH  well  as  the  most  general  opinion. — “The  Schoolmen, "'says  Mr 
lientham,  “ have  with  extraordinary  effort  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  logic  is  an  art  only.”  On  the  contrary,  the  Schoolmen  have 
not  oidy  “ with  extraordinary  effort,”  hut  with  unexampled  una- 
nimity laboured  in  proving  logic  to  be  exclusively  a Science;  and 
so  far  from  “ Dr  Whately  being  ” (with  Mr  Jeremy  Bentham) 

“ the  first  to  contradict  this  ill-founded  assertion,”  the  paradox  of 
these  gentlemen  is  only  the  truism  of  the  world  beside.  This  error 
is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  genus  of  logic  is  one  of  those  vexed 
(picstions  on  which,  as  Ausonius  nas  it, 

“ onwis  certat  dialectica  lurhn  .to/i/iorum  ” ; 

indeed,  until  latterly,  no  other  perhaps  stands  so  obtrusively  for- 
wiird  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  study. — Plato  and  the 
I’latonists  considered  dialectic  as  a science;  but  with  them  dialec- 
tic was  a real  not  a formal  di.sciplinc,  and  corresponded  r.ather  to 
the  mctaphysic  than  to  the  logic  of  the  Peripatetics. — Logic  is  not 
defined  by  Aristotle. — Ills  Greek  followers,  (and  a consider.able 
body  of  the  most  emiueut  dialecticians  .since  the  revival  of  letters,) 
deny  it  to  he  cither  science  or  art. — The  Stoics  in  general  viewed 
it  .as  a science. — The  Arabian  .and  Latin  Schoohuou  did  the  same. 
In  this  opinion  Thomist  and  Scotist,  Re.alist  and  Nominalist,  con- 
curred ; an  opinion  adopted,  .almost  to  a man,  by  the  Jesuit, 
Dominican,  and  Franci.scan  Cursualist-s. — From  the  restoration  of 
letters,  however,  and  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  so  many  Aristotelians,  with  the  whole  body  of 
liiimists,  (to  whom  were  .afterwivrds  to  be  added  a majority  of  the 
Cartesians,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  Eclectics,)  maintained 
th.at  it  w,as  an  art ; th.at  the  error  of  .Sanderson  m,ay  be  perhaps 
excused  in  attributing  this  opinion  to  “ almost  .all  the  more  recent 
authors”  at  his  time.  Along  with  these,  however,  (so  far  is  Dr 
Whately  from  having  “ brought  to  view  this  importixnt  fact,  over- 
looked by  all  his  jiredecessors,”)  there  was  a very  considerable 
party  who  anticipated  the  supposed  novelty  of  this  author  in 
defining  logic  by  the  double  genus  of  art  and  science.* — In  the 
schools  of  Wolf  and  Kant,  lo^ic  aj;aiu  obtained  the  name  of  «cic«fc. 

• To  make  reference  to  tlie.se  would  be  t/c  trap ; we  count  above  a dozen 
logicians  of  this  class  in  our  own  collection.  lint  iiide|>endently  of  the  older 
and  less  familiar  authors,  Mr  .Teremy  Bentham  and  Dr  Whately  liavc  no 
claim  (the  latter  makes  none)  to  originality  in  this  observation.  Even  the 
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Hut, — to  look  beneath  the  name, — as  Dr  Whatcly  and  liis  critie 
arc  wrong  in  imagining  that  there  is  any  novelty  in  the  observa- 
tion, they  are  equally  mistaken  in  attributing  to  it  the  smallest 
importance.  The  question  never  concerned  logic  itself,  but  merely 
tlie  meaning  of  the  terms  by  which  it  should  be  defined.  The 
old  logicians,  (however  keenly  they  disputed  whether  logic  were 
a science  or  an  art, — or  neither, — or  both, — a science  speculative, 
or  a science  practical, — or  at  once  speculative  and  ])ractical,) — 
never  dreamt  that  the  controversy  possessed,  in  so  far  as  logic 
was  concerned,  more  than  a verbal  interest.*  In  regard  to  the 
essential  nature  of  logic  they  were  at  one ; and  contested  only, 
what  was  the  comprehension  of  these  terms  in  philosophical  i>ro- 
pricty,  or  rather  what  was  the  true  interpretation  of  their  Aristo- 
telic  definitions.  Many  intelligent  thinkers  denounced,  with  Vives, 
the  whole  problem  as  frivolous.  “ Quajstioni  locum  dedit  miscra 
homonymia,”  says  Mark  Duncan,  among  a hundred  others.  The 
most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  several  opinions  regularly  admit, 
that  unless  the  terms  are  tivken  in  the  peculiar  signification  for 
which  they  themselves  contend,  that  all  and  each  of  their  adver- 
saries may  be  correct;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  recognised 
on  all  hands,  that  these  terms  were  vulgarly  em])loyed  in  a vague 
or  general  acceptiUion,  under  which  every  opinion  might  be  con- 
sidered right,  or  rather  no  opinion  eould  be  deemed  wrong.  The 
preparatory  step  of  the  discussion  was,  therefore,  an  elimination 
of  these  less  precise  and  appropriate  significations,  which,  as  they 

last  respectable  writer  on  logic  in  the  Briti.sb  empii’e,  prcvioii.s  to  these  gen- 
tlemen, Hr  Richard  Kirwan,  whose  popular  and  able  voliunes  were  published 
ill  1807,  detiiics  logic  as  art  and  science;  and  this  in  terms  so  similar  to  those 
of  Dr  Whatcly,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  in  believing  that  this  author  had 
his  predecessor’s  definition  (which  we  shall  quote)  immediately  in  view. 
“ I.sigic  is  both  a science  and  an  art ; it  is  a science,  inasmuch  as,  by  analys- 
ing the  elements,  principles,  and  structure  of  arguments,  it  teaches  us  how 
to  discover  their  truth  or  detect  their  fallacies,  and  point  out  the  .srmrees  of 
such  errors.  It  is  an  art,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  how  to  arrange  argmiients 
in  such  manner,  that  their  truth  may  be  most  readily  perceived,  or  their 
falsehood  detected." — (Vol.  i.  p.  1.) 

* Father  Riiflier  is  unjust  to  the  old  logicians,  but  he  places  the  matter  on 
its  proper  footing  in  reference  to  the  new. — “ Si  la  logiqiie  est  tine  science. 
Oui  et  non ; scion  I'idee  qii'il  voiis  plait  d’attachcr  an  nora  de  science,  &c. 

Si  la  logiqiic  est  tin  art.  Encore  iiti  fois,  oui  et  non; II  jiait  aiix 

logiciens  tic  di.sputer  si  la  logiqtic  est,  ou  n’est  pas  iiti  art ; et  il  ne  leur  plait 
pas  toujom-s  d'avouer  ni  d’enseigiier  a Icurs  disciples,  ipie  e'est  iiiio  pure  mi 
puerile  question  de  iioiii.”  (I  'ours  des  Sciences.  (Eogiipie,)  p.  887.) 
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could  at  best  only  afford  a remote  genus  and  difference,  were 
wholly  incompetent  for  the  purjmscs  of  a definition.  But  what 
the  older  logicians  rejected  as  a useless  truism,  the  recent  embrace 
as  a new  and  important  observation. — In  regard  to  its  novelty : — 
Do  Dr  'Whately  and  Mr  Bcntham  imagine  that  any  previous  logi- 
cian could  ever  have  dreamt  of  denying  that  logic,  in  their  accep- 
tation of  the  terms,  was  at  once  an  art  and  a science  ? l>et  them 
look  into  almost  any  of  the  older  treatises,  and  they  will  find  this 
e.xplicitly  admitted,  even  when  the  terms  Art  and  Science  are 
employed  in  senses  far  less  vague  and  universal  than  is  done  by 
them. — As  to  its  importance : — Do  they  suppose  that  a more  pre- 
cise and  accurate  conception  of  logic  is  thus  obtained?  The  con- 
trary is  true.  The  tc-rin  Science  Dr  Whately  employs  in  its 
widest  possible  extension,  for  any  knowledge  considered  abso- 
lutely’, and  not  in  relation  to  practice;  and  in  this  acceptation 
every  art  in  its  doctrinal  portion  must  be  a science.  Art  he 
defines  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practice : in  which  signi- 
fication, ethics,  politics,  reliyion,  and  all  other  practical  sciences, 
must  be  arl.f.  Art  and  Science  are  thus  distended  till  they  run 
together.  As  philosophical  terms,  they  arc  now  altogether  worth- 
less ; too  univcrs.al  to  define ; too  vacillating  between  identity  and 
difference,  to  distinguish.  In  fact,  their  a])plication  to  logic,  or 
any  other  subject,  is  hereafter  only  to  undefine,  and  to  confuse ; 
expressing,  as  they  do,  not  any  essential  opposition  between  the 
things  thcmselvc.s,  but  only  the  different  points  of  view  under 
which  the  same  thing  may  be  contemplated  by  us ; — every  art 
beintj  thus  in  itself  also  a science,  every  science  in  itself  also  an 
art. — This  Jlr  Bcntham  thinks  the  correction  of  a universal 
error, — the  discovery  of  an  important  fact.  If  the  (juestion  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  logicians  be  frivolous,  what  is  it  in  those  of 
the  now  !* 

• Such  is  tlic  most  fiivoiirablc  intcr]irctatiou  we  c-aii  give  of  Ur  Whatcly’s 
meaning.  Hut  tlic  language  in  whicli  this  meaning  is  conveyed  is  most  am- 
tiiguous  and  inaccurate.  E.  </.  he  says; — “ vl  science  is  conversant  about 
hnotrkdyr  only.'''  (P.  56.)  He  cannot  mean  what  tlic  words  express,  that 
science  lias  knowledge  for  its  object- nmtter,  for  this  is  non.sense ; and  tlie 
wonts  do  not  expre.ss,  what,  from  tlie  conle.xt,  we  must  presume  he  means, 
that  science  lias  no  end  ulterior  to  tlic  contemplative  act  of  knowledge  itself. 
Ur  Whately  thus  means  hy  science  wliat  Aristotle  meant  by  speculative  science, 
but  how  ditlcreiit  in  the  precision  of  their  definitions ! 0faif<iTi*nc  pm  (i’vnrrti- 
pm)  Ti/.of  ^QUKTixijt  S’  : — or,  as  Averrocs  ha.s  it.  Per  sjiectila- 

lirnm  scimus  lit  scia/niis ; per  prnctirom  scirmis  ut  nperemiir. — In  like  manner, 
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So  much  for  the  genus,  now  for  the  object-matter. — 

Of  Dr  Whately’s  ElemetUs,  Mr  lllnds  says,  and  that  emphati- 
cally : — “ This  treatise  displays — and  it  is  the  only  one  that 
has  clearly  done  so — the  true  nature  and  use  of  logic ; so  that 
it  may  bo  approached,  no  longer  as  a dark,  curious,  and  merely 
speculative  study ; such  as  one  is  apt,  in  fancy,  to  class  witli 
iistrology  and  alchemy.”  (Pref.  p.  viii.)  These  are  strong 
words. 

We  arc  disposed  to  admit  that  Dr  Whately,  though  not  right, 
is  perhaps  not, far  wrong  with  regard  to  the  “true  nature  and 
use  of  logic;” — that  he  “ clearly  displays”  that  nature  and  use, 
is  palpably  incorrect ; and  that  his  is  “ the  only  treatise  which  has 
clearly  done  so,”  is  but  another  proof,  that  assertion  is  often  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  knowledge. 

Wo  shall  not  dwell  on  what  we  conceive  a very  partial  concep- 
tion of  the  science, — that  Dr  Whately  makes  the  process  of 
reasoning  not  merely  its  principal,  but  even  its  adequate  object ; 
those  of  simple  apprehension  and  judgment  being  considered  not 
in  themselves  as  constituent  elements  of  thought,  but  simply  as 
subordinate  to  argumentation.  In  this  view  Logic  is  made  con- 
vertible with  Syllogistic.  This  view,  which  may  be  allowed,  in  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  logic  contained  in  the  Aristotelic  treatises 


Dr  Whately  gives,  without  Iteing  aware  of  it,  two  verj'  different  definitions  of 
the  tenn  Art.  In  one  place  (p.  1)  it  Ls  said,  “ that  logic  may  be  called  the  art 
of  rea.soning,  while,  considered  in  reference  to  the  practical  rules,  it  funii.shes 
to  sr.'cure  the  mind  from  error  in  its  derlnctions.”  This  is  evidently  the  A<«- 
AtxTix^  v^eL-/f*aTuv  of  the  Greek  interpreters,  the  to/n'm  docens  (qnts  tradit 
preerrpta)  of  the  Arabian  and  Latin  schools,  -\gain,  in  another  (p.  .56)  it  is 
said,  that  “ an  mt  is  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practice."  If  word.s  have 
any  meaning,  thi.s  definition  (not  to  wander  from  logic)  suits  only  the  A/«- 
yvpraaitf  Tc^ttyparur  of  the  Greek,  the  logica  utens  ( tpue 
utitur  prfcceptis)  of  the  Latin,  Aristotelians,  The  L.  docens,  and  the  L.  ntrns, 
arc,  however,  so  far  from  l>eing  convertible,  that,  by  the  great  majority  of 
l)hilosophers,  they  have  been  placed  in  different  genera.  The  Gita'k  logi- 
cians denied  the  L.  docens  to  be  cither  science  or  art,  regarding  it  as  an 
instrument,  not  a part  of  philosophy ; the  L.  iitens,  on  the  contrary,  they 
admitted  to  be  a science,  and  a part  of  philosophy,  but  not  separable  and 
distinct.  The  I.atin.s,  on  the  contrary',  held  in  general  the  A.  liocens  to  be  a 
science,  ami  part  of  philosophy ; the  I.,  utens  as  neither,  but  only  an  in- 
strument. Some,  however,  made  the  docens  a science,  the  utens  an  art ; 
while  by  others  this  opinion  was  reversed,  &c.  These  distinctions  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  pure  and  applied  logics  of  a more  modern  philo- 
sophy. 
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now  e.\tiint,  was  held  by  several  of  the  Arabian  and  Latin  school- 
men ; borrowed  from  them  by  the  Oxford  Crackanthorpe,  it  was 
adopted  by  Wallis ; and  from  Wallis  it  passed  to  Dr  Whately. 
But,  as  applied  to  logic,  in  its  own  nature,  this  opinion  has  been 
long  rejected,  on  grounds  superfluously  conclusive,  by  the  im- 
mense majority  even  of  the  Peripatetic  dialecticians ; and  not  a 
single  reason  has  been  alleged  by  Dr  Whately  to  induce  us  to 
waver  in  our  belief,  that  the  laivs  of  thought,  and  not  the  Iwws  ^ 
reasoning,  constitute  the  adequate  object  of  the  science.  This 
error,  which  we  cannot  now  refute,  would,  however,  be  of  compa^ 
ratively  little  consequence,  did  it  not, — as  is  notoriously  the  case 
in  Dr  Whately’s  Elements, — Induce  a perfunctory  consideration 
of  the  laws  of  those  faculties  of  thought ; these  being  viewed  as 
only  subsidiary  to  the  process  of  reasoning. 

In  regard  to  the  “ clearness”  with  which  Dr  Whately  “ dis- 
plays the  true  nature  and  use  of  logic,”  we  can  only  say,  that, 
after  all  our  consideration,  we  do  not  yet  clearly  apprehend  what 
his  views  on  this  point  actually  are.  In  the  very  passages  where 
he  formally  defines  the  science,  we  find  him  indistinct,  ambiguous, 
and  even  contradictory ; and  it  is  only  by  applying  the  most 
favourable  interpretation  to  his  words,  that  we  arc  able  to  allow 
him  credit  for  anything  like  a correct  opinion. 

He  says,  that  “ the  most  appropriate  office  of  logic  (as  science) 
is  that  of  instituting  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in 
reasoning,”  (p.  1 ;)'  and  again,  that  “ the  process  (operation)  of 
reasoning  is  alone  the  appropriate  province  of  logic.”  (Pp.  13, 
140.) — The  process  or  operation  if  reasoning  is  thus  the  object- 
matter  about  which  the  science  of  logic  is  conversant.  Now,  a 
definition  which  merely  affirms  that  logic  is  the  science  which  has 
the  process  of  reasoning  for  its  object,  is  not  a definition  of  this 
science  at  all ; it  does  not  contain  the  differential  quality  by  which 
logic  is  discriminated  from  other  sciences ; and  it  does  not  prevent 
the  most  erroneous  opinions  (it  even  suggests  them)  from  being 
taken  up  in  regard  to  its  nature.  Other  sciences,  as  psychology 
and  metaphysic,  propose  for  their  object  (among  the  other  facul- 
ties) the  operation  of  reasoning,  but  this  considered  in  its  real 
nature : logic,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  same  for  its  object,  but 
only  in  its  formal  capacity  ; in  fact,  it  has,  in  propriety  of  speech, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  process  or  operation,  but  is  conversant  only 
with  its  laws.  Dr  AVhatcly's  definition,  is  therefore,  not  only 
incompetent,  but  delusive.  It  would  confound  Logic  and  Psycho- 
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logy  and  Metaphysie,  and  occasion  those  very  misconceptions  in 
regard  to  tlic  nature  of  logic  which  other  passages  of  the  Elements, 
indeed  the  general  analogy  of  his  work,  show  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  sanction. 

Hut  Dr  Whately  is  not  only  ambiguous;  he  is  contradictory. 
\Vc  have  seen,  that,  in  some  places,  he  makes  the  process  of  rea- 
soning the  adequate  object  of  logic ; what  shall  we  think  when 
we  find,  that,  in  others,  he  states  that  the  total  or  adequate  otyect 
of  logic  is  language?  But,  as  there  cannot  bo  two  adequate 
objects,  and  as  language  and  the  operation  of  reasoning  are  not 
the  same,  there  is  therefore  a contradiction.  “ In  introducing,” 
he  says,  “ the  mention  of  language,  previously  to  the  definition  of 
logic,  I have  departed  from  established  practice,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  clearly  understood,  that  logic  is  entirely  conversant  about 
language;  a truth  whieh  most  writers  on  the  subject,  if  indeed 
they  were  fully  aware  of  it  themselves,  have  certainly  not  taken 
due  care  to  impress  on  their  readers.”  • (P.  5(1.)  And  again : — 
“ Logic  is  wholly  concerned  in  the  use  of  language.”  (P.  74.) 

The  term  logic  (as  also  dialectic)  is  of  ambiguous  derivation. 
It  may  cither  be  derived  from  Aiyai  (ijS/arferof),  reason,  or  our 
intellectual  faculties  in  general ; or  from  Ao'yoj  (xfo<pi>;/*(if),  speech 
or  language,  by  which  these  arc  e.xprcsscd.  The  science  of  logic 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  viewed  cither : — 1°,  as  adequately  and 
essentially  conversant  about  the  former,  (the  internal  Uyos,  verbum 
mentals,)  and  partially  and  accidentiilly  about  the  latter,  (the 
external  xo'y®?,  verbum  oris ;)  or,  2°,  as  adequately  and  essentially 
conversant  about  the  latter,  partially  and  accidentally  about  the 
former. 

The  first  opinion  has  been  held  by  the  great  majority  of  logi- 
cians, ancient  and  modern.  The  second,  of  which  some  traces 
may  be  found  in  the  Greek  commentators  of  Aristotle,  and  in  the 
more  ancient  Nominalists  during  the  middle  ages,  (for  the  later 
scholastic  Nominalists,  to  whom  this  doctrine  is  generally,  but 
falsely,  attributed,  held  in  reality  the  former  opinion,)  was  only 
fidly  developed  in  modern  times  by  philosophers,  of  whom  Hobbes 
may  be  regarded  as  the  principal.  In  making  the  analysis  of  the 
operation  of  reasoning  the  appropriate  office  cf  logic,  Dr  Whately 

• AUiio.st  all  logicians,  however,  iuijii-ess  upon  their  readers,  that  logic  is 
(not,  imlced,  enlirrh/,  but)  partially  and  secondarily  occupied  w ith  language 
iis  (he  vehicle  of  thought,  aljout  which  la.st  it  is  adcc|uately  and  primarily 
convci'saut. 
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adopts  the  first  of  these  opinions ; in  making  loyic  tntirdy  con- 
versant about  lanyuaye,  he  adopts  the  second.  We  can  hardly, 
however,  believe  that  he  seriously  entertained  this  last.  It  is 
expressly  contradicted  by  Aristotle,  (Analy t.  Post.  i.  10,  § 7) ; it 
involves  a psychological  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  absolute 
dependence  of  the  mental  faculties  on  language,  once  and  agiiin 
refuted,  which  we  are  confident  that  Dr  Whately  never  could 
sanction ; and,  finally,  it  is  at  vai’iance  with  sundry  passages  of 
the  Elements,  where  a doctrine  apparently  very  different  is 
advanced.  But,  be  his  doctrine  what  it  may,  precision  and 
perspicuity  are  not  the  qualities  we  should  think  of  applying 
to  it. 

But  if  the  Vice-Principal  be  an  incompetent  judge  of  what  the 
Principal  has  achieved,  he  is  a still  more  incompetent  reporter  of 
what  all  other  logicians  have  not.  If  he  had  read  even  a hun- 
dredth part  of  the  works  it  behoved  him  to  have  studied,  before 
being  entitled  to  assert  that  Dr  Whately’s  “ treatise  is  the  only 
one  that  has  clearly  displayed  the  true  use  and  nature  of  logic,” 
he  has  accomplished  what  not  one  of  his  brother  dialecticians  of 
Oxford  has  attempted.  But  the  assertion  betrays  itself : 
di*aiua..  To  any  one  on  a level  with  the  literature  of  this  science, 
the  statement  must  appear  supremely  ridiculous, — that  the  no- 
tions held  of  the  nature  and  use  of  logic  in  the  Kantian,  not  to 
say  the  Wolfian,  school,  are  less  clear,  adequate,  and  correct,  than 
those  promulgated  by  Dr  Whately. — A general  survey,  indeed, 
of  the  history  of  opinions  on  this  subject  would  prove,  that  views 
essentially  sound  were  always  as  frequent,  as  the  carrying  of 
these  views  into  effect  was  rare.  Many,  speculatively,  recognised 
principles  of  the  science,  which  almost  none  practically  applied  to 
regulate  its  constitution. — Even  the  Scholastic  logicians  display, 
in  gener.il,  more  enlightened  and  profound  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  their  science  than  any  recent  logician  of  this  country. 
In  their  multifarious  controversies  on  this  matter,  the  diversity  of 
their  opinions  on  subordinate  points  is  not  more  remarkable,  than 
their  unanimity  on  principal.  All  their  doctrines  admit  of  a 
favourable  interpretation ; some,  indeed,  for  truth  and  precision, 
have  seldom  been  cqualhsd,  and  never  surpassed.  Logic  they  all 
discriminated  from  psychology,  metaphysic,  &c.  as  a rational,  not 
a real, — as  a formal,  not  a material  science. — The  few  who  held 
the  aile«|uate  object  of  logic  to  be  things  in  general,  held  this, 
however,  under  the  qualification,  that  things  in  general  were  con- 
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sidered  by  logic  only  as  they  stood  under  the  general  forms  of 
thought  imposed  on  them  by  the  intellect, — quatenus  secundis 
intentionibua  substahant. — Those  who  maintained  this  object  to  be 
the  higher  processes  of  thought,  (three,  two,  or  one,)  carefully 
explained,  that  the  intellectual  operations  were  not,  in  their  own 
nature,  proposed  to  the  logician, — that  belonged  to  the  psycholo- 
gist,— but  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  dirigible,  or  the  subject  of 
laws.  The  p>roximate  end  of  logic  was  thus  to  analyze  the  canons 

of  thought ; its  remote,  to  apply  these  to  the  intellectual  acts 

Those,  again,  (and  they  formed  the  great  majority,)  who  saw 
this  object  in  second  notions,*  did  not  allow  that  logic  was  con- 
cerned with  these  second  notions  abstractly  and  in  themselves, 
(that  was  the  province  of  mctaphysic,)  but  only  in  concrete  as 
applied  to  first ; that  is,  only  as  they  were  the  instruments  and 
regulators  of  thought. — It  would  require  a longer  exposition  than 
we  can  aflFord,  to  do  justice  to  these  opinions, — especially  to  the 
livst.  When  properly  understood,  they  will  be  found  to  contain. 


• Tlic  (li.stinction  (wliicli  wc  owe  to  the  Arabians)  of /irsi  and  second  notions, 
(notioncs,  conceptus,  intentiones,  intellecta  prima  et  secunda),  is  necessary  to  l>e 
known,  not  only  on  its  own  account,  as  a liiglijy  philoso|ihical  detennination, 
but  as  the  condition  of  anj’  understanding  of  the  schola.stic  philosophy,  old 
and  new,  of  which,  esitecially  the  logic,  it  is  almost  the  Alpha  and  Omega. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  knowledge  of  this  famous  distinction  has  been  long 
lost  in  “ the  (once)  second  school  of  the  church.” — Aldrich’s  definition  is 
altogether  inadequate,  if  not  positively  erroneous.  Mr  Hill  and  Ur  Whately, 
followed  by  Mr  Iliiyshe  and  the  author  of  Questions  on  Logic,  &c.,  niis<'on- 
ceivc  Aldrich,  who  is  their  only  authority,  if  Aldrich  understood  himself,  and 
flounder  on  from  one  eiTor  ti^  another,  without  even  a glimpse  of  the  light. 
(Hill,  pji.  30 — 33;  Whately,  pi>.  173 — 175;  Huyshc,  pp.  18,  19  ; Questions, 
]ip.  10,  11,  71.)  (Of  a surety,  no  calumny  could  be  more  unfounded,  as  now 
ai>plied  to  Oxford,  than  the  “ clamour,"  of  which  Dr  Whately  is  apjirehen- 
sivc, — “ the  clamour  against  confining  the  human  mind  in  the  trammels  of  the 
SCHOOLMEN  !”) — The  matter  is  worth  some  little  illustration  ; we  can  spare 
it  none,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  a definition  of  the  tenns. — A first 
notion  is  the  concept  of  a thing  as  it  exists  of  itself,  and  independent  of  any 
ojieration  of  thought ; as,  John,  Man,  Animal,  &c.  A second  notion  is  the 
concept,  not  of  an  object  as  it  is  in  reality,  but  of  the  mode  under  which  it  is 
thought  by  the  mind;  as.  Individual,  Species,  Genus,  &c.  The  former  is  the 
concept  of  a thing,— real, — immediate, — direct:  the  latter  the  concept  of  a 
concejit,— format, — mediate, — refies'.  For  elucidation  of  this  distinction,  and 
its  applications,  it  is  needless  to  make  references.  The  subject  is  coiuoiusly 
treated  by  several  authors  in  distinct  treatises,  but  will  b<!  found  competently 
e.xplained  in  almost  all  the  older  systems  of  logic  and  philosophy. 
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in  jn-iuciplc,  all  that  luis  been  subsequently  advanced  of  any  value 
in  regard  to  the  object-matter  and  scope  of  logic. 

Nothing  can  be  more  meagre  and  incorrect  than  Dr  Whately’s 
sketch  of  the  History  of  Logic.  This  part  of  his  work,  indeed, 
is  almost  wholly  borrowed  from  the  poverty  of  Aldrich.  As 
specimens : — 

Archytas,*  by  Whatcly  as  by  Aldrich,  is  set  down  as  inventor 
of  the  Categories;  and  this  now  exploded  opinion  is  advanced 
without  a suspicion  of  its  truth.  The  same  unacquaintance  with 
philosophical  literature  and  Aristotelic  criticism  is  (panifested 
by  every  recent  Oxford  writer  who  has  alluded  to  the  subject. 
We  may  refer  to  the  Excerpta  ex  Organo,  in  usum  Academicaj 
Juventutis, — to  the  Oxonia  Purgata  of  Dr  Tatham, — to  Mr 
Hill’s  Notes  on  Aldrich, — to  Mr  Huyshe’s  Logic, — and  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Aristotle  by  Mr  Hampden.  This  last,  even  makes 
the  Stagiritc  to  derive  his  moral  system  from  the  Pythagoreans; 
.although  the  forgery  of  the  fr.agraents  preserved  by  Stobajus, 
under  the  name  of  Theages,  and  other  ethical  writers  of  that 
school,  has  now  been  for  half  a century  fully  established.  They 
stand  likewise  without  an  obelus  in  Dr  Gaisford’s  respectable 
edition  of  the  Florilcgiunu  [The  physical  treatises,  also,  .as  those 
under  the  names  of  Ocellus  Lucatius  and  Tinneus  Locrius,  are  of 
the  same  character  ; they  are  comparatively  recent  fabrications.] 
Aristotle  would  be,  indeed,  the  sorriest  plagiary  on  record,  were 
the  thefts  believed  of  him  by  his  Oxford  votaries  not  false  only, 
but  ridiculous.  By  Aldrich  it  is  stated,  as  on  indisputable  evi- 
dence, that,  while  in  Asia,  he  received  a grc.at  part  of  his  philo.so- 


• [On  .iri/n/tais,  I in.iy  refer  tlic  render  to  throe  excellent  inonofjriiplis : 
by  Xamrrus  (Copenhagen,  1820);  by  I lartenstrin  (Leipsic,  18  i3);  and  by 
<lrup/>e  (Berlin,  1840). — The  Metaphysical,  I’hysieal,  and  Etliical  frag- 
ments, written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  bearing  the  name  of  I’ythagoreau 
pliilo.sopliers,  are  all,  to  a critical  reader,  obtrusinli/  sjiuriuiis,  and  on  «//, 
this  note  has  been  sn]>crllnon.sly  branded  by  the  (lerinan  critics  and  hi.sto- 
rians  of  philosophy,  for  above  half  a century.  Meiners  liegan,  and  nearly 
accomplished,  the  exposition.  Instead  of  Plato  and  Ari.stotle  .stealing  their 
)ihilo.sophie.s  from  the  Pyth.agoreans,  and  their  theft.s  remaining,  by  a 
miracle,  for  centuries,  unknown,  and  even  nnsusiiected ; the  forgei-s  of 
these  more  modern  treatises  have  only  impudently  translateil  the  doc- 
trinc.s  of  the  two  philosophers  into  their  .siipjiMisititious  Doric.  Their  non- 
exposnre,  at  the  time,  is  the  stronge.st  pnsvf  of  tin'  languid  literature  of  the 
decline. ) 
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phy  from  a learned  Jew;*  and  tills  silly  and  long  derided  fable 
even  stands  uncontradicted  in  the  Compendium  to  the  present 
day  : while,  by  the  Oxford  writers  at  large,  he  is  still  supposed 
to  have  stolen  his  Categories  and  Ethics  (to  say  nothing  of  his 
physical  doctrines)  from  the  Pythagoreans.  What  would  Schlcier- 
macher  or  Creuzer  think  of  this  ! 

In  discriminating  Aristotle’s  merits  in  regard  to  logic,  Dr 
Whately,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  vague  and  incorrect. 

“ Xo  science  can  be  expected  to  make  any  con.siderable  progress,  which  is 
not  cultivated  on  right  principles.  - - The  greatest  mistakes  liavc  always 
prevailed  rl^peeting  the  nature  of  logic;  and  its  province  has,  in  consequence, 
l>een  e.xtendcd  by  many  writci's  to  subjects  with  w hich  it  has  no  proper  con- 
nexion. Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Aristotle,  (who  is  himself  not  entirely 
exempt  from  the  errors  in  question,)  hardly  a wiitcr  on  logic  can  be  men- 
tioned who  has  clearly  perceived,  and  steadily  kept  in  view  thronghout,  its 
real  nature  and  object.”  (!’.  2.) 

On  the  contrary,  so  far  is  Aristotle, — so  far  at  least  arc  his 
logical  trciitises  which  still  remain,  (and  these  are,  perhaps,  few 
to  the  many  that  are  lost,)  from  meriting  this  comparative  eulo- 
gium,  that  nine-tenths, — in  fact,  more  than  nineteen-twentieths, 
— of  the.se  treat  of  matters,  which,  if  logical  at  all,  can  be  viewed 
as  the  objects,  not  of  pure,  hut  only  of  an  applied  logic ; and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  incorrect  notions  which 
have  prevailed,  and  still  continue  to  prevail,  in  regard  to  the 
“nature  and  province  of  logic,”  arc,  without  detraction  from  his 
merits,  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  example  and  authority  of 
/ the  Philosopher  himself. — 'The  book  of  Categories,  as  containing 
an  objective  classification  of  real  things,  is  metaphysical,  not  logi- 
cal. The  two  hooks  of  Posterior  Analytics,  as  solely  conversant 
about  demonstrative  or  necessary  matter,  transcend  the  limits  of 
the  formal  science ; and  the  same  is  true  of  the  eight  books  of 
Tojrics,  as  wholly  occupied  with  probable  matter,  its  accidents 
and  applications.  Even  the  two  books  of  the  Prior  Analytics,  in 
which  the  pure  syllogism  is  considered,  are  swelled  with  extra- 
logical  discussions.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  modality  of  syllogisms  as  founded  on  the  distinction  of  pure, 
necessary,  and  contingent  matter  ; — the  consideration  of  the  real 
truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions,  and  the  power  so  irrelevantly 
attributed  to  the  syllogism  of  inferring  a true  conclusion  from 

• (The  Jews  have  even  made  Aristotle  a native  Israelite, — born  at  Jeru- 
•salem, — of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,— and  a Rabbi  deep  in  the  sacred  books  of 
his  nation.  (See  Bartolocii  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica,  t.  i.  p.  471,  *7.)  ] 
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false  premises; — the  distinction  of  the  enthymeme,  through  the 
extraformal  cliaracter  of  its  premises,  as  a reasoning  from  signs 
and  probabilities  ; — the  physiognomic  syllogism,  &c.  &c.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  book  On  Enouncement ; and  matters  arc  even 
worse  with  that  on  Fallacies,  which  is,  in  truth,  oidy  a sequel  of 
the  Topics.  If  Aristotle,  therefore,  did  more  than  any  other 
philosopher  for  the  progress  of  tlic  science  ; he  also  did  more  than 
any  other  to  overlay  it  with  e.xtraneous  lumber,  and  to  impede 
its  development  under  a precise  and  elegant  form.  Many  of  his 
successors  had  the  correctest  views  of  the  object  and  scope  of 
logic  ; and  even  among  the  schoolmen  there  were  minds  who 
could  have  purified  the  science  from  its  adventitious  sediment, 
had  they  not  been  prevented  from  applying  their  principles  to 
details,  by  the  implicit  deference  then  exacted  to  the  precept  and 
practice  of  Aristotle.* 

“ It  hiis  been  remarked,”  says  Dr  Whately,  after  Aldrich, 
“ that  the  logical  system  is  one  of  those  few  theories  which  have 
been  begun  and  perfected  by  the  same  individual.  The  history 
of  its  discovery,  as  far  as  the  main  principles  of  the  science  are 
concerned,  properly  commences  and  ends  with  Aristotle.  (P.  (i.) 
— In  so  far  as  “the  main  principles  of  the  science  are  concerned,” 
this  cannot  be  denied.  It  ought,  however,  to  have  been  stated 
with  greater  qualification.  Aristotle  left  to  his  successors,  much 
to  reject, — a good  deal  to  supply, — and  the  whole  to  simplify, 
digest,  and  arrange. — In  regard  alone  to  the  deficiencies : — If  Dr 
Whately  and  the  other  Oxford  logicians  are  right,  (we  think 
decidedly  otherwise,)  in  adding  the  fourth  syllogistic  figure, 
(which,  by  the  w.ay,  none  of  them,  from  Aldrich  downwards,  ever 
hint  to  the  under-graduates  not  to  be  of  Aristotelic  origin,)  the 
Stagiritc  is  wrong  in  recognising  the  exclusive  po.ssibility  of  the 
other  three  {Anabjt.  Pr.  i.  23,  § 1 ;)  and  so  far  his  system  can 
hardly  be  affirmed  by  them  to  have  been  perfected  by  himself. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  five  moods  subsequently  added  by  Theo- 
phrastus and  Eudemus,  the  extensive  and  important  doctrine  of 

* [M.  Barthiilemy  Saint-IIilaire,  to  whom,  among  many  other  valuable 
Aristotelic  labours  of  high  talent,  we  owe  an  excellent  French  translation  of 
the  Organon,  with  copious  notes  and  introduction.s.  has  combated  this  opi- 
nion. (See  the  Preface  to  hLs  first  volume,  especially  pp.  xvi. — xx,  cxlii.) 
1 still,  however,  remain  unconvinced ; though  I cannot  now  detail  my  rea- 
sons.— A.ssnredly,  I do  not  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  disparaging  the 
genius  of  Aristfitle  ; reverencing  him  as  the  Prinre  of  P/iilumplirrii.'] 
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hypotlietkcJs, — a doctrine,  in  a great  measure,  pecnliar  and  in- 
dependent,— was  probably,  an  original  sujipleinent  by  these 
jibilosophers ; previous  to  which,  the  logical  system  remained 
altogether  defective.  [This  requires  some  addition,  and  some 
modification.] 

The  following  is  Dr  Wliatcly's  sketch  of  the  fortune  of  Logic, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  the  Schoolmen  : — 

“ The  writings  of  Aristotle  were  not  only  absolutely  lost  to  the  world  for 
about  two  centuries,  [many,  if  not  most,  were  always  extant.]  but  .seem  to 
have  been  but  little  studied  for  a long  time  after  their  recovery.  An  art. 
however,  of  logic,  derived  from  the  principles  traditionally  preserved  by  his 
disciples,  .seems  to  have  been  generally  known,  .and  to  have  been  employed 
by  Cicero  in  hLs  philoso[)hical  works ; but  the  pursuit  of  the  science  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned  for  a long  time.  Early  in  the  Chri.stian  era  the 
Peripatetic  doctrine.s  experienced  a considerable  revival ; and  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  Galen  and  Porphyry,  as  logicians ; but  it  is  not  till  the  fifth 
[sixth]  century  that  Aristotle’s  logical  W'orks  were  translated  into  Latin  by 
the  celebrated  Boethius.  Xot  one  of  these  seems  to  have  made  any  con- 
siderable advances  in  developing  the  theory  of  rca-soiiing.  Of  Galen’s  labours 
little  is  known  ; and  Por])hyry’s  principal  work  is  merely  on  the  Predicabtes. 
We  have  little  of  the  science  till  the  revival  of  Icaniing  among  the  Arabians, 
by  whom  Aristotle’s  treatises  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  subjects  were 
eagerly  studied.”  (P.  7.) 

In  this  sketch.  Dr  VVhately  clo-sely  follows  Aldrich ; and  how 
utterly  incompetent  was  Aldrich  for  a guide,  is  significantly 
shown  by  his  incomp.arable  (but  still  uncorrected)  blunder  of  con- 
founding Galen  with  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  ! “ Circa  annum 
Christi  140,  interpretum  princeps  Galenus  floruit,  ’Ejayirrsf,  sive 
Expositor,  *«t’  dictus.”  Galen,  who  thus  flourished  at  nine 
years  old,  never  deserved,  never  received  the  title  of  The  Com- 
mentator. Tliis  designation,  as  every  tyro  ought  to  know,  wa.s 
exclusively  given  to  Alexander,  the  oldest  and  ablest  of  the  Greek 
interpreters  of  Aristotle,  until  it  was  afterwards  divided  with  him 
by  Averroes. — The  names  of  Theophrastus  and  Eudemns,  the 
great  founders  of  logic  after  Aristotle,  do  not  appear. — We  say 
nothing  of  inferior  logicians,  but  the  Aphrodisian  and  Ammonius 
llermice  wore  certainly  not  less  worthy  of  notice  than  Porphyry. — 
Of  Galen's  logical  labours,  some  are  preserved,  and  of  others  wo 
know  not  a little  from  his  own  information  and  that  of  others. 
Why  is  it  not  stated,  here  or  elsewhere,  that  tho  fourth  figure  has 
been  attributed  to  Galen,  and  on  what  (Incompetent)  authority  ? 
— Nothing  is  said  of  the  original  logical  treatises  of  Boethius, 
though  his  work  on  Ilypotheticals  is  the  most  copious  we  possess. 
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— IliiU  Dr  Whately  studied  tlio  subject  for  himself,  ho  would 
hardly  have  failed  to  do  greater  justice  to  the  Greek  logicians. 
What  does  he  mean  by  saying,  “ we  have  little  of  the  science  till 
the  revival  of  lojirning  among  the  Arabians?  ” Arc  Averroes  and 
Avicenna  so  greatly  superior  to  Ale.\ander  and  Ammonius  ? 

Dr  Whately,  speaking  of  the  Schoolmen,  says: — 

“ It  may  be  siitficient  to  oliserve,  tliat  their  fault  did  not  lie  in  their  dili- 
gent study  of  logic,  and  the  high  value  they  set  upon  it,  hut  in  their  utterly 
mistaking  the  true  nature  anil  object  of  the  science  ; and  by  the  attempt  to 
employ  it  for  the  purfw.se  of  physical  discoveries,  involving  every  subject  in 
a mist  of  words,  to  the  exclit.sion  of  .sound  philosophical  investigation.  Their 
errors  may  .sen’e  to  account  for  the  strong  terms  in  which  Bacon  somctime.s 
appears  to  censure  logic.al  pursuit.s ; but  that  this  censure  was  intended  to 
bear  against  the  extravagant  peiwersions,  not  the  legitimate  cultivation,  of 
the  science,  may  be  proved  from  his  own  observations  on  the  subject,  in  his 
Advancement  of  Leani'ng.”  (P.  8.) 

It  has  been  long  the  fa.shion  to  attribute  every  absurdity  to  tho 
Schoolmen ; it  is  only  when  a man  of  talent,  like  Dr  Whately, 
follows  the  example,  that  a contradiction  is  worth  while.  The 
Schoolmen,  (we  except  always  such  eceonfric  individuals  as  Ray- 
mond Lully,)  had  corrector  notions  of  the  domain  of  logic  than 
those  who  now  contemn  them,  without  a knowledge  of  their  works. 
They  certainly  did  not  “ attempt  to  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of 
physical  discoveries.”  We  pledge  ourselves  to  refute  the  accusa- 
tion, whenever  any  effort  is  made  to  prove  it ; till  then,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  treat  it  as  a groundless,  though  a common  calumny. 
— As  to  Bacon,  we  recollect  no  such  reproach  directed  by  him 
either  against  logic  or  against  the  scholastic  logicians.  On  the 
contrary,  “ Logic,”  he  says,  “ docs  not  pretend  to  invent  sciences, 
or  the  axioms  of  sciences,  but  passes  it  over  with  a cuique  in 
sxta  arte  credendum.”  * And  so  say  tho  Schoolmen  ; and  so  says 
Aristotle. 

• Advancement  of  Learning : — and  similar  statements,  frequently  occur  in 
the  De  Angmentis  and  Novum  Orgauum.  The  censure  of  Bacon,  most  per- 
tinent to  the  point,  is  in  the  Organnm,  Aph.  G3.  It  is,  however,  directed, 
not  against  the  Schoolmen,  but  exclusively  .against  Aristotle  ; it  does  not  re- 
probate any  false  theory  of  the  nature  ami  object  of  logic,  but  certain  prac- 
tical misapplications  of  it ; and,  at  any  rate,  it  only  shows  that  Bacon  gave 
the  name  of  Diultctic  to  OntoUtgij.  Aristotle  did  not  corrupt  physics  by  logic, 
but  by  metaphy.«ic.  The  Schoolmen  have  sins  of  their  own  to  answer  for, 
but  this,  imputed  to  them,  they  did  not  commit. — [I  refer  with  much  plea- 
sure to  a very  able  article  entitled  “Faith  and  Science,”  of  the  American 
“ Methodist  Quarterly  Review,”  in  the  number  for  April  1852,  jip.  182, 
183  ; where  this  subject  is  treated  with  much  learning  and  .aenteness.] 
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Wc  are  not  satisfied  with  Dr  Whately’s  strictures  on  Locke, 
Watts,  &c.,  but  cannot  afford  the  space  necessary  to  explain  onr 
\iews.  One  mistake  in  relation  to  the  former  we  shall  correct,  ns 
it  can  be  done  in  a few  words.  After  speaking  of  Locke’s  ani- 
madversion on  the  syllogism,  Dr  ^Vhatcly  says “ He  (Locke) 
presently  after  inserts  an  encomium  upon  Aristotle,  in  which  he  is 
equally  unfortunate;  he  praises  him  for  the  ‘invention  of  syllo- 
gisms,’ to  which  he  certainly  had  no  more  claim  than  Linn.'cus  to 

the  creation  of  plants  and  animals,  or  Harvey,”  &c.  (P.  19.) In 

the  Jirst  place,  Locke’s  words  are,  “invention  of  forms  of  aryu- 
mentation,"  which  is  by  no  means  convertible  with  “invention 
of  sylloyixms,"  the  phrase  attributed  to  him.  But  if  syllogism 
had  been  the  word,  in  one  sense  it  is  right,  in  another  wrong. 
“Aristotle,”  says  Dr  Gillies,  “invented  the  syllogism,”  &c. ; and 
in  that  author’s  (not  in  Dr  VVhately’s)  meaning,  this  may  be  cor- 
rectly affirmed. — But,  in  the  second  place.  Dr  Whatcly  is  wrong 
in  thinking,  that  the  word  “ invention  ” is  used  by  Locke,  in  the 
restricted  sense  in  which  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  employed, 
as  opposed  to  discovery.  In  Locke  and  his  contemporaries,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  older  writers,  to  invent  is  currently  used 
for  to  discover.  An  example  occurs  in  the  sentence  of  Bacon 
just  quoted ; and  in  this  signification  we  may  presume  that 
“ invention  ” is  here  employed  by  Locke,  as  it  was  also  thus 
employed  in  French,  by  Leibnitz,  in  relation  to  this  very  passage 
of  Locke. 

But  from  the  History,  to  proceed  to  the  Science  itself. 

Turning  over  a few  pages,  we  come  to  an  error  not  peculiar  to 
Dr  Whately,  but  shared  with  him  by  all  logicians, — we  mean  the 
Modality  of  propositions  and  syllogisms ; in  other  words,  the 
necessity,  possibility,  impossibility,  contingency,  &c.,  of  their  mat- 
ter, as  an  object  of  logical  consideration. 

It  has  always  been  our  wonder,  how  the  integrity  of  logic  has 
not  long  ago  been  purified  from  this  metaphysical  admixture. 
Kant,  whose  views  of  the  nature  and  province  of  the  science  were 
peculiarly  correct,  and  from  whose  acuteness,  after  that  of  Aris- 
totle, every  thing  might  have  been  expected,  so  far  from  ejecting 
the  Modality  of  propositions  and  syllogisms,  again  sanctioned  its 
right  of  occupancy,  by  deducing  from  it,  as  an  essential  element 
of  logical  science,  the  last  of  his  four  generic  categories,  or  funda- 
mental forms  of  thought.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  clearer,  than 
that  this  modality  is  no  object  of  logical  concernment.  Logic  is 
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a formal  science ; it  takes  no  consideration  of  real  existence,  or  of 
its  relations,  but  is  occupied  solely  about  that  existence  and  those 
relations  which  arise  through,  and  arc  regulated  by,  the  condi- 
tions of  thought  itself.  Of  tho  truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions, 
in  themselves,  it  knows  nothing,  and  takes  no  account : all  in  logic 
may  be  held  true  that  is  not  conceived  as  contradictory.  In  rea- 
soning, logic  guarantees  neither  the  premises  nor  tho  conclusion, 
but  merely  the  consequence  of  the  latter  from  the  former  ; for  a 
syllogism  is  nothing  more  than  the  explicit  assertion  of  the  truth 
of  one  proposition,  on  the  hypothesis  of  other  propositions  being 
true  in  which  that  one  is  implicitly  contained.  A conclusion  may 
thus  be  true  in  reality  (as  an  assertion,)  and  yet  logically  false  (as 
an  inference.)  • 

But  if  truth  or  falsehood,  as  a material  quality  of  propositions 
and  syllogisms  be  extralogical,  so  also  is  their  modality.  Neces- 
sity, Contingency,  &c.,  are  circumstances  which  do  not  affect  the 
logical  copula  or  tho  logical  inference.  They  do  not  relate  to  tho 
connexion  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  tho  antecedent  and 
consequent  as  terms  in  thought,  but  as  realities  in  existence ; 
they  are  metaphysical,  not  logical  conditions.  The  syllogistic 
inference  is  always  necessary ; is  modified  by  no  extraformal 
condition ; and  is  equally  apodictic  in  contingent  as  in  necessary 
matter. 

If  such  introduction  of  metaphysical  notions  into  logic  is  once 
admitted,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intrusion.  This  is  indeed  shown 
in  the  vacillation  or  indefinitude  of  Aristotle  himself  in  regiird  to 
tho  number  of  tho  modes.  In  one  passage  (De  Interp.  c.  12,  § 1), 


• [In  a certain  sense,  therefore,  all  logical  inference  is  hypothetical, — IijqHj- 
thelically  ncces.s!iry  ; and  the  hyiKjthetical  ncces.sity  of  logic  stands  o|)posed 
to  absolute  or  simple  necessity.  The  more  recent  scliolastic  philosophers 
have  well  denominated  tlie.se  two  species, — the  necessitas  conset/ueiitiie  and 
tile  necessitas  consequentis.  Tile  fonner  is  an  ideal  or  formal  nece.ssity  ; the 
inevitable  dependence  of  one  thowjht  upon  another,  by  reason  of  our  intelli- 
gent nature.  The  latter  is  a real  or  material  nece.ssity ; the  inevitable  de- 
pendence of  one  thiny  ujion  another  because  of  its  own  nature.  Tlic  former 
is  a logical  necessity,  common  to  all  legitimate  conseepience,  whatever  be  the 
material  modality  of  its  objects.  The  latter  is  an  extralogical  necessity, 
over  and  above  the  syllogistic  inference,  and  wholly  dependent  on  the  mo- 
dality of  the  matter  conscquait. — ^This  ancient  distinction,  modem  philo.so- 
phers  have  not  only  overlooked  but  confounded.  (See  contr,isted  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Aphrodisian  and  of  Mr  Pugald  Stewart,  in  lli.ssertations  on 
Held,  p.  701  a,  iiote*.)  | 
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he  indicates  four — the  necessary,  the  impossible,  the  contingent, 
the  possible ; and  this  enumeration  has  been  generally  received 
among  logicians.  In  another  (Ibid.  § 9),  he  adds  to  these  four 
modes  two  others,  viz.  the  true,  and,  consequently,  the  false. 
Some  logicians  have  accordingly  admitted,  but  e.xclusivcly,  these 
six  modes  ; his  Greek  interpreters,  however,  very  properly 
observe,  (though  they  made  no  use  of  the  observation,)  that 
Aristotle  did  not  moan  by  these  enumerations  to  limit  the  number 
of  modes  to  four  or  six,  but  thought  only  of  signalising  the  more 
important.  [In  general,  indeed,  as  previously  stated,  he  speaks 
only  of  the  necessary  and  contingent.']  Modes  may  be  conceived 
without  end ; — as  the  certain,  the  probable,  the  useful,  the  good, 
the  just, — and  what  not?  All,  however,  must  bo  admitted  into 
logic  if  any  are ; the  lino  of  distinction  attempted  to  bo  drawn  is 
futile.  Such  was  the  confusion  and  intricacy  occasioned  by  the 
four  or  two  modes  alone,  that  the  doctrine  of  modals  long  formed, 
not  only  the  most  useless,  but  the  most  difficult  and  disgusting 
branch  of  logic.  It  was,  at  once,  the  criteriuni,  and  the  crux, 
ingeniorum.  “ De  modali  non  gustabit  asinus,"  said  the  school- 
men ; “ De  modali  non  gustabit  logicus,”  say  we.  This  subject 
was  only  perplexed  because  different  sciences  were  jumbled  in  it 
together ; and  modals  ought  to  be  entirely,  on  principle,  (as  they 
have  been  almost  entirely  in  practice,)  relegated  from  the  domain 
of  logic,  and  consigned  to  the  grammarian  and  metaphysician. 
This  was,  indeed,  long  ago  obscurely  perceived  by  a profound  but 
now  forgotten  thinker.  “ Pronunciata  ilia,”  says  Vives,  “ quibus 
additur  modus,  non  diitlecticam  sed  grammaticam  quaestionem 
habent;”  and  Ramus  also  felt  the  propriety  of  their  exclusion, 
though  he  was  equally  unable  to  explicate  its  reasons.* 

• [M.  Bartlitilcniy  Saint-Hilaire  (Logiqae  d’Aristotc,  T.  I.  pref.  p.  Ixv.) 
says : — “ Tli(5ophraste  et  Eadt^me,  dont  on  invoqne  rautorik',  avaient  com- 
battu  sur  plnsicnrs  ]>oints  la  thforic  de  la  modalitd ; ils  en  avaient  change 
quclqncs  regies ; mais  ils  I’avaient  admisc  comme  partie  intcgi'aiite  de  la 
the'orie  gdn(iralc.  Depuis  enx,  uul  logieien  n’a  pretendu  la  supprinicr.  M. 
Hamilton  est  jusqu’ii  present  le  seal,  si  Ton  excepte  Laureutius  Valla,  an 
XV*  sifccle,  qui  ait  proposd  cc  rctrancheinent." — Valla,  whose  Dialectics  I 
take  shame  for  overlooking,  certainly  does  nyect  modals,  as  a species  of 
logical  propo.silion ; but  he  does  so  on  erroneous  ground-s.  lie  confounds 
formal  with  material  necessity;  and  alleges  not  a single  valid  reason  for  the 
retrenchment  which  he  proposes.  The  reduction  of  the  Ncces.sary  and  Con- 
tingent, to  the  Apodietic  and  Problematic,  is  mo<lem,  and,  I think,  erro- 
neous. For  all  the  nefeamry  is  not  apciliclic  or  deinonstrable ; and  the  con- 
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Dr  Whatcly  has  very  correctly  stated : — 

“ It  belongs  exclusively  to  a syllogism,  projierly  so  called,  i.  e.  a valid 
argument,  so  stated  that  its  conclusivcness  is  evident  from  the  mere  form  of 
the  expre.ssion,)  that  if  letters,  or  any  other  unmeaning  symbols,  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  several  terms,  the  validity  of  the  argument  shall  still  be  evi- 
dent.” (P.  37.) 

Ilere  logic  appears,  in  Dr  Whatcly’s  exposition,  fus  it  is  in 
truth,  a distinct  and  self-sufficient  .science.  What,  then,  arc  we 
to  think  of  the  following  passages? — 

“ Should  there  be  no  sign  at  all  to  the  common  term,  the  quantity  of  the 
proposition,  (which  is  called  an  Iniiejinite  propo.sition,)  is  ascertained  by  the 
matter;  i.  e.  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  cxtreme.s,  which  is 
cither  Necessary,  Impossible,  or  Contingent,”  &c.  &c.  (P.  64.) — ‘‘  As  it 

is  evident,  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  proposition  (its  quantity  and  qua- 
lity being  known)  must  depend  on  the  matter  of  it,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that,  in  necessary  matter  all  affimwtires  are  true,  and  negatives  false;  in 
impossible  matter,  vice  versa ; in  contingent  matter,  all  unicersabi  false,  and 
particulars  true:  e.  g.  'all  islands,  (or,  some  islands,)  are  surrounded  by 
water,’  must  be  true,  because  the  matter  is  necessary : to  say,  ‘ no  islands,  or 
some — not,'  4c.,  would  have  been  false : again,  ‘ some  islands  are  fertile,’ 
‘ some  arc  not  fertile,’  are  both  true,  because  it  is  Contingent  Matter:  put 
‘ all,'  or  * no,'  instead  of  ‘ some,'  and  the  propositions  will  be  false,”  Ac.  &c., 
(P.  07.) 

In  these  passages,  (which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  are  only 
specimens  of  the  common  doctrine,)  logic  is  reduced  from  an  inde- 
pendent science  to  a scientific  accident.  Necessary,  impossible,  and 
contingent  matter,  are  terms  expressive  of  certtiin  lofty  generalisa- 
tions from  an  extensive  observation  of  real  existence ; and  logic, 
ina.smuch  as  it  postulates  a knowledge  of  these  generalisations, 
postulates  its  own  degradation  to  a precarious  appendage, — to 
a fortuitous  sequel,  of  all  the  sciences  from  which  that  knowledge 
must  be  borrowed.  If  in  syllogisms.  “ unless  unmeaning  symbols 
can  bo  substituted  for  the  several  terms,  the  argument  is  either 
unsound  or  sophistical;” — why  docs  not  the  same  hold  good  in 
propositions,  of  which  syllogisms  arc  but  the  complement  ? But 
A,  and  B,  and  C,  know  nothing  of  the  ncces-s.ary,  impossible,  con- 
tingent. Is  logic  a formal  science  in  one  chapter,  a real  science 

tingent  is  by  no  means  convertible  witli  the  doubtful  or  prahlematic.  Then' 
is  here  .ol.so  a mixing  of  tlie  subjective  with  the  objective.  In  my  view, 
modes  arc  only  material  affections  of  the  predicate,  or,  it  may  be,  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  tho.se,  which  from  their  generality,  have  l>eeu  contemplated  in  logic, 
may,  I think,  he  reduced  to  the  relation  of  genus  and  species,  and  their 
consecution,  thereby,  recalled  to  the  utmost  simplicity.  I agree  with  Mr 
Manscl,  (Pref.  p.  ii.).  if  I do  not  misapprehend  him.] 
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in  another  ? Is  it  independent,  as  a constituted  whole ; and  yet 
dependent,  in  its  constituent  parts  ? 

Wo  cannot  pass  without  notice  Dr  Whately’s  employment  of 
the  term  Argument.  This  word  tie  defines,  and  professes  to  use 
in  a “ strict  logical  sense ; ” and  gives  us,  moreover,  under  a dis- 
tinct head,  a formal  enumeration  of  its  other  various  significations 
in  ordinary  discourse.  The  true  logical  acceptation  of  the  term, 
he,  however,  not  only  does  not  employ,  but  even  absolutely  over- 
looks ; while,  otherwise,  his  list  of  meanings  is  neither  well  discri- 
minated, nor  at  all  complete.  We  shall  speak  only  of  the  logical 
omission  and  mistake. 

“ Rca.sonini'  (or  discourse)  expressed  in  words  is  argument;  and  an  argu- 
ment stated  at  full  lengthy  and  in  its  regular  form,  is  called  a sgllogism ; the 
third  part  of  logic,  therefore,  treats  of  the  sgllogism.  Every  argument  con- 
sists of  two  parts;  that  which  i»  proved;  and  that  bg  means  of  irhich  it  i.s 
proved,"  &c.  And  in  a note  on  this : — “ I mean,  in  the  strict  technical 
sense ; for,  in  i>opular  use,  the  word  Argument  is  often  cni])loycd  to  denote 
the  latter  of  these  two  parts  alone  : e.  g.  this  is  an  argument  to  prove  so  aud 
so,”  &c.  (P.  72.) 

Now,  the  signification,  here  (not  quite  correctly)  given  as  the 
“ popular  use  ’’  of  the  term,  is  nearer  to  the  “ strict  technical 
.sense”  than  that  which  Dr  Whately  supposes  to  be  such.  In 
technical  propriety  argument  cannot  be  used  for  argumentation, 
as  he  thinks, — but  exclusively  for  its  middle  term.  In  this  mean- 
ing the  word  (though  not  with  uniform  consistency)  was  employed 
by  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Boethius,  &c. ; it  was  thus  subsequently 
used  by  the  Latin  Aristotelians,  from  whom  it  passed  even  to  the 
Ramists  ; • and  this  is  the  meaning  which  the  expression  always, 
first  and  most  naturally,  suggests  to  a logician.  Of  the  older  dia- 
lecticians, Crackanthorpe  is  the  only  one  wo  recollect,  who  uses, 
and  professes  to  use,  the  word  not  in  its  strict  logical  signification, 
but  with  the  vulgar  as  convertible  with  Reasoning.  In  vindicat- 
ing his  innovation,  he,  however,  misrepresents  his  authorities. 
Sanderson  is,  if  we  remember,  rigidly  correct.  The  example  of 
Crackanthorpe,  and  of  some  French  Cartesians,  may  have  seduced 
Wallis;  and  Wallis’s  authority,  with  his  own  ignorance  of  logical 

• Ramus,  in  his  definitions,  indeed,  abusively  extends  the  word  to  both 
the  otlier  temes  ; the  middle  ho  calls  the  tertium  argumentum.  Throughout 
his  writings,  however, — and  the  same  is  true  of  those  of  his  friend  Talatus, — 
argumentum,  without  an  adjective,  is  uniformly  the  word  used  for  the  middle 
Icim  of  a syllogism;  aud  in  this  he  is  followed  by  the  Ramists  and  Senii- 
Kaniists  in  general. 
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propriety,  determined  the  usage  of  Aldrich — and  of  Oxford. — We 
say  again  Aldrich’s  ignorance  ; and  the  point  in  question  supplies 
a significant  example.  “ Terminus  tertiu.s  [s.ays  he]  cui  qums- 
tionis  extrema  comparantur,  Aristoteli  Argiimentum,  tndgo  Me- 
dium.” The  reverse  would  be  correct: — '‘Aristoteli  Medium, 
vtilgo  Argumenlum."  This  elementary  blunder  of  the  Dean, 
corrected  by  none,  is  repeated  by  nearly  all  his  cpitomators, 
expositors,  and  imitators.  It  stands  in  Hill  (p.  118) — in  Iluyslie 
(p.  84) — in  the  Questions  on  Logic  (p.  41) — and  in  the  Key  to 
the  Questions  (p.  101) ; and  proves  emphatically,  that,  for  a cen- 
tury and  a half,  at  least,  the  Organon  (to  say  nothing  of  other 
logical  works)  could  have  been  .as  little  read  in  Oxford  as  the 
Targum  or  Zendavesta. 

A parallel  to  this  error  is  Dr  Whately’s  statement,  that  “ the 
Major  Premiss  is  often  euWed  the  Principle.”  (P.2.5.)  The  major 
premise  is  often  called  the  Proposition;  never  the  Principle.  A 
principle  may,  indeed,  be  a major  jmemise ; but  wo  make  bold 
to  say,  that  no  logician  ever  employed  the  term  Principle  as  a 
synonyme  for  major  premise. 

Speaking  of  the  Dilemma,  Dr  Whately  says : — “ Most,  if  not 
all,  writers  on  this  point,  either  omit  to  tell,  whether  the  Dilemma 
is  a kind  of  coiulitional  or  of  disjunctive  argument,  or  else  refer 
it  to  the  latter  class,  on  account  of  its  having  one  disjunctive  pre- 
miss ; though  it  clearly  belongs  to  the  class  of  conditionals.”  (P. 
100.)  Most,  if  not  .all  logical  writers,  do  not  omit  to  tell  this, 
but  Dr  Whately,  we  fear,  has  omitted  to  consult  them ; and  the 
opinion  he  himself  ado))ts,  so  far  from  being  held  by  few  or  none, 
has  been,  in  fact,  long  the  catholic  doctrine.  For  every  one  logi- 
cian, during  the  last  century,  who  does  not  hold  the  dilemma  to 
be  .a  conditional  syllogism,  we  could  produce  ten  who  do. 

Dr  Whately, — indeed  all  the  Oxford  logicians, — adopts  the 
inelegant  division  of  the  Hypothetical  proposition  and  syllogism 
into  the  Conditional  and  Disjunctive.  This  is  wrong  in  itself. 
The  name  of  the  genus  should  not,  without  necessity,  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  a species.  But  the  terms  Hyj)othetical 
and  Conditional  are  in  sense  identical,  differing  only  in  the  Lan- 
guage from  which  they  are  taken.  It  is  likewise  wrong  on  the 
score  of  authority  ; for  the  words  have  been  used  as  synonymous 
by  those  logicians  who,  independently  of  the  natural  identity 
of  the  terms,  were  best  entitled  to  regulate  their  convention.al 
use. — Boethius,  the  fir.st  .among  the  Latins  who  elaborated  this 
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jiart  of  logic,  employs  indifFcrontly  tlie  terms  hypotheticus,  condi- 
tiomilis,  rum  simplex,  for  the  genus,  and  as  oj)posod  to  catego- 
rieus  or  simplex ; and  this  genus  ho  divides  into  the  Propositio  et 
Syllogismus  conjunctivi  (called  also  conjuncti,  connexi,  per  con- 
nexiotiem,')  equivalent  to  Ur  Whately's  Conditionals ; and  into  the 
Propositio  et  Syllogismus  disjuMtivi  (also  disjuncti,  per  disjunc- 
tionem.)  Other  logicians  liave  employed  other,  none  better,  terms 
of  distinction ; but,  in  general,  all  who  had  freed  themselves  of 
the  scholastic  slime,  avoided  the  needless  confusion  to  wliich  we 
object. 

But,  to  speak  now  of  Hypotheticals  in  their  Aristotelic  mean- 
ing, Dr  Whatoly  says: — 

“ Aldrich  has  stated,  thronsh  a mistake,  that  Aristotle  utterly  despised 
hypothetical  syllogisms,  and  thence  made  no  mention  of  them ; but  he  did 
indicate  his  intention  to  treat  of  them  in  some  part  of  his  work,  which  either 
was  not  completed  by  him  according  to  his  design,  or  else  (in  common  with 
many  of  his  writings)  has  not  come  down  to  us."  (P,  104.) 

Any  ignorance  of  Aristotle  on  the  part  of  Aldrich  is  con- 
ceivable, but  in  his  censure  Ur  Whately  is  not  himself  correct. 
With  the  other  Oxford  logicians,  he  never  suspects  the  'S.vXhuyiafui 
ij  vrroiiaius  of  Aristotle  and  our  hypothetical  syllogisms,  not  to 
be  the  same.  In  this  error,  which  is  natural  enough,  ho  is  not 
without  associates  even  of  distinguished  name.  Those  versed 
in  Aristotelic  and  logical  literature  are,  however,  aware,  that 
this  opinion  has  been  long,  if  not  exploded,  at  least  rendered 
extremely  improbable.  We  cannot  at  present  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  must  content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  hypothetical 
syllogisms,  in  the  present  acceptation,  were  first  expounded, 
and  the  name  first  applied  to  them  by  Theophrastus  and  Eude- 
mus.  The  latter,  indeed,  clearly  discriminated  such  hypothetical 
syllogisms  from  those  of  Aristotle  ; and,  what  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  observed,  even  Boethius  expressly  declares  the  Si/xxoy/u/to'f  ij 
6fc»-K(,yl»(  of  the  philosopher  to  bo  really  categorical,  while  in 
regard  to  the  «/{  to  there  is  no  ground  of  doubt. 

The  only  reason  for  hesitation  arises  from  the  passage,  {Analyt. 
Pr.  i.  44,  § 4,)  in  which  it  is  said,  that  there  are  numy  other  syl- 
logisms concluding  by  hypothesis,  and  these  the  philosopher  pro- 
mises to  discuss.  Of  what  nature  these  were,  wo  have  now  no 
means  even  of  conjecture.  If  we  judge  from  Aristotle's  notion  of 
hypothesis,  and  from  the  syllogisms  he  calls  by  that  name,  we 
should  infer  that  they  had  no  analogy  to  the  hypotheticals  of 
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Tlicoplirastus ; • and  it  will  iiimicdiately  be  seen,  that  a complete 
revolution  in  the  noincnchUure  of  this  branch  of  logic  was  effected 
subsequently  to  Aristotle.  We  may  add,  that  no  reliance  is  to 
bo  placed  in  the  account  given  by  Pacius  of  the  Aristotelic  doc- 
trine on  this  point : he  is  at  variance  with  Ids  own  authorities,  and 
lias  not  attentively  studied  the  Greek  logicians. 

So  far  we  state  only  the  conclusions  also  of  others.  The  fol- 
lowing observation,  as  farther  illustrating  this  point,  will  probably 
surprise  those  best  quiilified  to  judge,  by  its  novelty  and  parado.x. 
It  must  appear,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  ridiculous  to  talk,  at  the 
present  day,  of  discoveries  in  the  Organon.  The  certainty  of  the 
fact  is,  however,  equal  to  its  imjirobability.  The  term  Categorical 
(»«T>iyofi*o(),  applied  to  proposition  or  syllogism,  in  contrast  to 
Hypothetical  (5x6^<T<»(i;),  we  find  employed  in  all  the  writings  ex- 
tant of  the  Peripatetic  School,  sub.sequcnt  to  those  of  its  founder. 
Ill  this  acceptation  it  is  universally  applied  by  the  interpreters  of 
Aristotle,  up  to  the  Aphrodisian ; and  previously  to  him,  we  cer- 
tainly know  that  it  was  so  used  by  Theophrastus  and  Eudemus. 
Now,  no  logician,  we  believe,  ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  re- 
marked, that  it  was  not  understood  in  this  signification  by  the 
philosopher  himself.^  The  Greek  commentators  on  the  Organon, 

• [M.  Harlliclcmy  Saint-IIilairc  (Logique  D’Aristotc,  T.  1.  Pref.  p.  lx. 
sq.  amt  T.  I\'.  Top.  i.  8,  9,  notes)  has  done  me  the  honour  to  controvert  this 
opinion,  and  contends  that  the  Hypothetical  syllogisms  of  ^Vristotle,  an'  the 
same  with  those  which  from  Theophrastus  have  descended  to  us  under  that 
name.  But  however  ingenious  his  arguments,  to  me  they  arc  not  con- 
vincing ; and  to  say  nothing  of  older  authorities,  he  has  also  against  him  Dr 
tVaitz,  the  recent  and  very  able  editor  of  the  Organon  in  (iennany. — I am 
now,  indeed,  more  even  than  fonuerly,  persuaded,  that  our  hy]M)theticals  arc 
not  the  reasonings  from  hyimthcsis  of  the  father  of  logic  ; for  I think  it  can 
tie  .shewn,  that  our  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  syllogisms  are  only  immediate 
inferences,  and  not  therefore  entitled,  in  Ai-istotelic  language,  to  the  style  of 
syllogisms  at  all.] 

r [M.  Pcisse,  in  his  e.\tensive  logical  reading,  has  found  the  following 
uncxclusive,  though  merely  incidental,  observation  by  the  thrice  learned 
Gerard  John  Vossius : — “ Nusquam  in  Aristotele  syllogismus  categoricus 
opimnitur  hyiHithetico."  (De  Xatiira  Artium,  L.  iv.  c.  8,  § 8.) — I have  also 
met  with  an  earlier  authority,  in  Cordamis ; but  he  states  only  that  Aris- 
totle very  frequently  uses  categoric  for  ajffiimalire,  not  that  he  always  does 
80.  (Coulr.  Log.  Ixxiv.)  With  these  individual  and  partial  exceptions,  the 
general  statement  in  the  text  stands  good. 

lioeUdus^  1 think,  has  greatly  contributed  to  this  confusion  of  the  terms. 
In  his  versions  Irom  the  Organon,  he  unifornily  translates  Aristotle’s  *ofT«- 
•/DfiKo;  (alliimalive.)  \iy  prcedimticus ; and  .kristolle's  (a  mere 
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iiulocil,  once  and  again  observe,  in  particular  places,  that  the 
term  categorical  is  there  to  be  interpreted  ajirmative ; but  none 
has  made  the  general  observation,  that  it  was  never  applied  by 
Aristotle  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  e.xchisively  usurped  by 
themselves.  But  so  it  is.  Throughout  the  Organon  there  is  not 
to  be  found  a single  passage,  in  which  categorical  stands 
opposed  to  hypothetical  (i|  irtiitiui)  ; there  is  not  a single 
passage  in  which  it  is  not  manifestly  in  the  meaning  of  cijfirina- 
tive,  as  convertible  with  and  opposed  to  d-!ro(picTixii 

and  Nor  is  the  induction  scanty.  In  the  Prior  Analy- 

tics alone,  the  word  occurs  at  least  eighty-five  times. — Nay, 
farther ; as  this  never  was,  so  there  is  another  term  always  em- 
jiloyed  by  Aristotle  in  contrast  to  his  syllogisms  by  hypothesis. 
The  syllogisms  of  this  class,  (whether  they  conclude  by  agreement, 
or  through  a reductio  ad  absurdum,)  ho  uniformly  opposes  to 
those  which  conclude  3e(*T(xic,  ostensively ; and  the  number  of 
pas.sages  in  which  this  opposition  occurs  are  not  a few. — Catego- 
rical, in  our  signification,  is  thus  not  of  Aristotelic  origin.  The 
change  in  the  meaning  of  the  terra  was  undoubtedly,  we  think, 
introduced  by  Theophrastus.  The  marvel  is,  that  no  logician  or 
commentator  has  hitherto  signalized  the  contrast  between  the 
Aristotelic  signification  of  the  word,  and  that  which  has  subse- 
quently prevailed.* 

We  may  allude  (we  can  do  no  more)  to  another  instance,  in 
which  Aristotle's  meaning  has  been  almost  universally  mistaken  ; 
and  to  the  authority  of  this  mistake  we  owe  the  introduction  of 
an  illogical  absurdity  into  all  the  systems  of  logic.  Wo  refer  to 
the  Enthynieme On  the  vulgar  doctrine  this  is  a species  of  rea- 

soning, distinguished  from  the  syllogism  proper,  by  having  one  or 
other  of  its  premises,  not  expressed,  but  understood;  and  this 
distinction,  without  a suspicion  either  of  its  legitimacy  or  origin, 
is  fathered  on  the  Stagirite. — The  division  of  syllogism  and  en- 
thymeme,  in  this  sense,  would  involve  nothing  less  than  a dis- 
erimination  of  species  between  the  reasoning  of  logic  and  the 
reasoning  of  ordinary  discourse ; syllogism  being  the  form  pecu- 

synonyme,)  affiimativus : whcr(?a.s,  hi  his  original  writings,  lie  uses  the  term, 
proedicativus  for  xarsyof/xof,  in  th^  post-jYristotelic  signification. — Apiilehu, 
on  tile  contrary,  (followed  by  Cassiodortu  and  laidore  of  Seville,)  always  cni- 
jiloys  dedicativua  in  opposition  to  abdicatinu;  and  pradicativtus  in  opposition 
to  I unditionalis.  And  rightly.  (De  Dogm.  Plat.  1.  iii.)] 

• [See  Note  (t)  to  p.  152.] 
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liar  to  the  one,  enthymeme  that  appropriate  to  the  other. — Nay, 
even  this  distinction,  if  admitted,  would  not  avail ; syllogism  and 
enthymeme  being  distinguished  as  two  intralogical  forms  of  argu- 
mentation. Those  who  defend  the  distinction  are  thus  driven 
back  on  the  even  greater  absui-dity, — of  csLablishing  an  essential 
difference  of  form,  on  an  accidental  variety  of  expression, — of 
maintaining  that  logic  regards  the  accident  of  the  external  lan- 
guage, and  not  the  necessity  of  the  internal  thought  This,  at 
least,  is  not  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  declares : — “ Syllor/istn 
and  Demonstration  belong  not  to  the  outward  discourse,  but  to 
the  discourse  which  passes  in  the  mind: — Oi  xfo(  tok  xiyop  i 
dToitt^ify  fltxxci  xgof  ton  f»  ® ( Analy  t.  Post, 

i.  10,  § 7.) — But  if  the  distinction,  in  its  general  nature,  be  unphi- 
losophical,  it  is  still  more  irrational  at  the  hands  of  its  reputed 
author.  For  Aristotle  distinguishes  the  enthymeme  from  the 
mere  syllogism,  as  a reasoning  of  a peculiar  matter, — from  signs 
and  likelihoods;  so  that,  if  he  over-and-abovo  discriminated  these 
by  an  accident  of  form,  he  would  divide  the  genus  by  two  differ- 
ences, and  differences  of  a merely  contingent  association.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  this  improbability  has  been  believed ; — believed 
without  any  cogent  evidence ; — believed  from  the  most  ancient 
times ; and  even  when  the  opinion  was  at  last  competently  refuted, 
the  refutation  was  itself  so  immediately  forgotten,  that  there 
seems  not  to  be  at  present  a logical  author  (not  to  say  in  England, 
but)  in  Europe,  who  is  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  contro- 
versy.* 

A discussion  of  the  question  would  exceed  our  limits.  For 
those  who  may  wish  to  study  the  point,  we  may  briefly  indicate 
the  sources  of  information ; and  these,  though  few,  will  be  found, 
we  think,  to  be  exhaustive. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  celebrated 
Rodolphus  Agricola,  (f  1485,)  in  his  posthumous  book.  Do  Inven- 
tione  Dialoctica,  recognises  it  as  doubtful,  whether  Aristotle  meant 
to  discriminate  the  Euthymeme  from  the  syllogism,  by  any  pecu- 
liarity of  form;  and  Phrissemius  in  Ids  Scholia  on  that  book, 
(1523),  shows  articulately,  that  the  common  opinion  was  at 
variance  with  the  statements  of  the  Philosopher.  Without,  it  is 

• In  tills  country,  some  years  ago,  the  question  was  stated  in  a popular 
miscellany,  with  his  usual  ability,  by  a learned  friend  to  whom  W'u  pointed 
out  the  evideuce ; but  none  of  the  sulkscqueut  writers  have  profited  by  the 
information. 
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probable,  any  knowledge  of  Phrissemius,  the  matter  was  discussed 
by  Majoragius,  in  his  lleprehensiones  contra  Nizolium,  and  his 
Pixplanationes  in  Aristotelis  Ilhetoricam,  the  latter  in  1572. 
Twenty-five  years  thereafter,  Julim  Pacius  (who  was  not  appa- 
rently aware  of  cither)  argued  the  whole  question  on  far  broader 
grounds;  and,  in  particular,  on  the  authority  of  four  Greek 
MSS.,  ejected  as  a gloss  the  term  {imperfecttis),  (Analyt. 

Pr.  ii.  27,  § 3,)  on  which  the  argument  for  the  common  doctrine 
mainly  rests ; which  has  been  also  silently  done  by  the  Berlin 
Academicians,  in  their  late  splendid  edition  of  Aristotle’s  works, 
on  the  principal  MSS.  of  the  Organon,  on  which  they  found, 
[as  also  more  recently  by  Waitz.]  We  may  notice,  that  the  Maa- 
lers  of  Louvain,  in  their  commentary  on  the  logical  treatises  of 
Aristotle  (1535),  observe,  that  “ the  word  imperfectus  is  not  to  be 
found  in  some  codices,  but  that  it  ought  to  bo  supplied,  is  shewn, 
both  by  the  Greek  [printed]  copies  and  by  the  version  of  Boe- 
thius.” Scaynua,  in  Ids  Paraphrasis  in  Organ  um  (159S)),  adopts 
the  opinion  without  arguing  the  question ; and  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  aware  even  of  the  Commentary  of  Pacius,  published 
three  years  before.  About  1620,  Corydaleus,  bishop  of  Mitylcno, 
who  had  studied  in  Italy,  maintained  in  his  Logic  the  opinion  of 
Pacius,  but  without  additional  corroboration  ; though  in  his  Rhe- 
toric (reprinted  by  Fabricius,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Gra;ca),  ho  ad- 
heres to  the  vulgar  doctrine.  \_Becmamis  (Origines,  1608,  and 
Manuductio,  1626,)  and  Ileumannus  (Poccile,  1729,)  have  nothing 
new  or  determinate,  though  they  moot  the  question.]  In  1724, 
Facciolati  expanded  the  argument  of  Pacius — (for  he,  as  the  others, 
was  ignorant  of  Scaynus,  Majoragius,  Phrissemius,  Agricola,  &c., 
and  adds  nothing  of  his  own  except  an  error  or  two) — into  a spe- 
cial Acroama : but  his  eloquence  was  not  more  cfltcctive  than  the 
reasoning  of  his  predecessors;  and  the  question  again  fell  into 
complete  oblivion.  Any  one  who  competently  reargues  the  point, 
will  have  both  to  supply  and  to  correct.* 


* For  example. — Pacius  (whom  Facciolati,  by  rhetorical  hyperbole,  pro- 
nomiccs — “ Aristotelis  Iiitcrpres,  quot  snnt,  quot  fucrimt,  qHOUjae  futuri 
sunt,  loiige  praistantissimns,”)  establishes  it  as  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  his 
argument,  that  the  Greek  interpreters  did  not  acknowledye  die  term  — 

“quoniam  Johannes  Grammaticus  hie  nullam  ejus  mcntionem  facit ; ct  tarn 
ipse,  quam  Alexander,  superiori  libro,  cxplicaiites  detinitionem  syllogismi 
all  Aristotele  traditam,  ac  dislinguentes  syllogi.smiim  ah  arginneutatione  con- 
stantc  ex  una  projxisitione.  non  vocant  hanc  argmnentationem  endiymema. 
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VV'e  proceed  to  consider  a still  more  important  subject — the 
nature  of  the  Inductive  inference ; and  regret  that  we  cannot 

sed  syllogismum  fiom'hTiuftaTor."  (Comm,  in  Aniilyt.  i’r.  ii.  27,  § 3,) — I’aciiis 
is  completely  wrong. — riiiloponns,  or  rather  Ammonin.s  Ilermiic,  on  the 
place  in  que.stiou  (Anal.  Pr.  U.  c.  27,  § 3,)  states,  indeed,  (as  far  as  we  recol- 
lect, for  onr  copy  of  his  Commentarj-  is  not  at  hand,)  nothing  to  the  point. 
[On  since  referring  to  the  pa.ssage,  we  find  that  too  ninch  had  been  eoncedc<i. 
M.  I’cisse,  t<X),  notices  its  iiTelevancy.]  The  fallacy  of  such  negative  evi- 
dence is  however  shown  in  his  exiaisition  of  the  1‘uslerior  Analytics,  where 
he  says; — “ «xo  tou 

rns  fiietk  (f.  4.  a.  edit.  Aid.  1534.)  Ammonius  also.  On  the  five 

words  of  Porphyrj'  (f.  5 a,  ed.  Aid.  1546)  expressly  defines  the  Enthymemc 
— “ .4  syltoyism  with  one  proposition  unexpressed ; hence  called  an  imperfect 
syllogism."  How  inaccurate,  moreover,  Pacius  Ls  in  regani  to  the  still  higher 
authority  of  Alexander,  (whose  inteqjretation  of  the  second  hook  of  the 
Prior  Analytics,  which  contains  the  p.a.ssagc  in  question,  is  still  in  MS.,  and 
probably  s|)urious,)  may  lie  .seen  by  his  Commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the 
Prior  Analytics,  (f.  7.  a.  b.  edit.  Aid.  1534,)  compared  with  his  Commentary 
on  the  Topics,  (pp.  6,  7,  edit.  Aid.  1513  ) This  last  we  .shall  quote.  He 
is  speaking  of  iVri.stotle’s  definition  of  the  Syllogism  : — 

»r»r«»  av  i,"  u(  rtstf  ei^toi/gts,  xirtuptvoi  tos  Xeyos, — grt  pnhis 

gvt^y^gyigrtKUi  hi  isdf  TSttieror  dimyorad,  eeXX’  is.  3eo  to  cA«;^oto».  Ouf  o/ 
xf^i  Asr/xaTfox  (Tai'sensem  Tyrinmve  F)  p g s g'e.n  p P xr  gv  t gvt.'Kgytgpgv^ 
htygvais,  gvs  ligi  gvXXgy/gpgi,  iXA*  fv)(dir  i^xrusTxj.  - - To/ouroi  hi  figi 

Kxt  gi  pnrgQtsgl  gvX7,gyigpgi,  gup  i y 6 v p ij p xt  x t.iygpfy'  sxl  ycl^  iy  istiygig 
hoKii  ytyytg$xt  hix  pixp  x^oTocoiofr  gut.Mytgpgp,  rny  iri^xy  yyu^ipgy  gugxy 
dxd  htKxgruy,  ii  Tuy  ds^gxTuy  T^ggri^tg^xi  glgy,  s.  t.  X.  - - Aid  oeSf  gi 

TOiooTOi  sv^lup  oeXXoyiff/4ol,  olXXoe  to  dXoy,  ^rjrg^tsgi  oeXXoyio^oi'.  uy  ouy 

pn  yyu^tpgy  igrt  rg  grx^xXtcngptyoy,  gi/s  igny  ixl  rguruy  o7oo  ti  xgy  hi  iy^upig- 
pxrgp  yiyyigdxt  oi/XXoyio/4oV  sxi  yd^  xxi  XT  xurgu  toD  oygpxrgp  gvXKg^/igpgp 
gvy^igiy  riyx  >.gyxy  ixsi  gripxiytiy  xgTt^  sxl  d gvp\^n^igpg(,  sf'tjt^xy. — From 
these  pa.ssages,  (w  hich  are  cotifirmed  by  the  anonymous  Greek  author  of  the 
hook  “Touching  Syllogi.sras,”  and  by  the  Scholiast  iti  Waitz,  I.  p.  48,)  it 
Ls  matiifest  against  Pacius  : — 1”,  That  the  ’ Ey fupgpx  was  used  by  the  oldest 
comtnentators  on  Aristotle  in  the  modimi  signification,  as  a .syllogism  of  one 
expressed  premise ; and,  2“,  That  the  ovxxoyio^odt  pgyg'hnppx-gp  was  not  a 
tenn  of  the  Aristotelian,  bnt  of  the  Stoical  School,  lliis  apjiears  clearly  from 
Sextns  Etnpiriens,  (Inst.  ii.  § 167;  Contra  Math.  viii.  § 443;  ed.  Fabr.) 
Boethius,  and  all  the  later  Greek  logicians,  (with  the  partial  variatioti 
of  Magentintts  and  Pachymeres.)  also  favour  the  common  opinion.  Their 
authority  is,  however,  of  little  weight,  and  the  general  restilt  of  the  argument 
stands  nnaffected. — In  these  errors,  it  is  ticcdlcss  to  say,  that  Pacius  is  fol- 
lowed by  Corydalens  and  Facdolati. 

[I  may  here  antiex  a general  statement  of  the  various  meanings  in  which 
the  term  Enthynieme  has  been  employed  ; atid  though  I cannot  tarrv'to  give 
articulate  references  to  the  Ixxiks  iti  which  the  several  opitiions  are  to  be 
found,  this  I think  will  exhibit  a far  completer  view  of  the  multiform  signiti- 
catiotis  of  the  word  than  Ls  elsew  here  to  be  found. 
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echo  the  praises  that  have  been  bestowed  on  Dr  Whately’s 
analysis  of  this  process.  We  do  not,  indeed,  know  the  logician 

These  meanings  may  be  first  distributed  into  four  categories,  according  ,-is 
the  word  is  employed  to  denote: — I.  A thought  or  proposition  in  general  \ — 
II.  A proposition,  part  of  a syllogism; — III.  .1  syllogism  of  some  jteculiar 
matter; — IV.  A syllogism  of  an  unerpressed  part. 

I.  — Enthymeme  denotc.s  a ihoiujht  or  proposition : 

1.  Of  any  kind. — See  Cicero,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Demetrius,  Quin- 
tilian, Sopater,  and  one  of  the  anonymous  Sclioliasts  on  Ilemiogeues. 

2.  Of  any  kind,  with  its  reason  annejted. — See  Aristotle,  Quintilian. 

3.  Of  imagination  or  feeling,  as  opposed  to  intellection. — Isocrates,  Author  of 
the  Rhetoric  to  Alexander,  the  Ilalicariiassian. 

4.  Inventive. — Xenophon. 

6.  Facetious,  witty,  antithetic. — Quintilian,  Juvenal,  Agellius. 

II.  — Enthymeme  denotes  a proposition,  part  of  a syllogism : 

1.  Any  one  proposition, — Held  by  Xeocles(?);  Set:  Quintilian,  Scholia.st  on 
Hermogenes,  Greek  author  of  the  Prolegomena  Statnum,  Matthaius  Cam- 
ariota. 

2.  Conelusion  of  an  Epichirema. — Hermogenes,  Scholiast  on  Hermogenes, 
Rufus,  Greek  author  of  the  Rhetorical  Synopticon,  Maximus  Planudes, 
Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho,  M.  Camariota. 

Tliis  category  it  is  impo.ssible  always  rigorously  to  distinguish  from  IV. 
HI. — Enthymeme  denotes  a syllogism  of  a certain  matter: 

1.  Rhetorical  of  any  kind. — Aristotle,  Curius  Fortunatianus,  Harpocratian, 
Scholiast  on  Hcnnogencs,  M.  Camariota. 

2.  From  consci/uents,  or  from  opposites — repugnants,  contraries,  dissimilars, 

— Cicero,  Quintilian,  Hermogenes,  A]wincs,  Julius  Rufinianus. 

3.  (Leaving  that  from  consequents  to  be  called  Epichirema,)  from  opposites 
alone. — Comificius,  Author  of  the  Rhetoric  to  Herennius,  Quintilian,  Her- 
mogenes, Apsines. 

4.  From  signs  and  likelihooils. — Aristotle’s  special  doctrine. 

IV. — Enthymeme  denotes  a syllogism  in  which  there,  is  unexpres.sed : 

1.  a).  One  or  two  propositions. —Ho  Victorious  in  Cassiodorus.  See  also 
Cicero,  Quintilian  and  Boethius. 

b).  One  proposition ; and  here  : 

2.  Any  proposition. — Held  by  Xcocles  (?)  Quintilian,  and  the  Greek  author 
of  the  Prolegomena  Rhetorica ; see  also  Scholiast  on  Hermogenes  and  G. 
Pletho.  Aristotle  and  Demetrius  allow  this,  as  a frequent  accident  of 
rhetorical  .syllogisms. 

3.  Either  premise. — This  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Greek  logicians,  fol- 
lowing Alexander  and  Ammonius,  and  followed  by  the  Arabians,  and  of 
the  Schoolmen  following  Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  the 
Arabians.  It  is  also  the  doctrine  of  the  motlems.  All  these  parties  agree 
in  fathering  it  on  the  Stagirite. 

4.  The  major  premise;  (the  non-expression  of  the  minor  being  allowed  to 
the  common  syllogism.) — This  is  held  by  two  Greek  logicians, — Leo 
Magentinus  and  Georgius  Pachj’meres.  (By  the  way  I may  notice  that 
Saxiiis  is  wrong  in  carrying  np  the  former  to  the  seventh  century:  for  Leo 
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wlio  has  clearly  defined  the  proper  character  of  dialectical  induc- 
tion, and  there  are  few  who  have  not  in  the  attempt  been  guilty 
of  the  grossest  blunders.  Aristotle’s  doctrine  on  this  point, 
though  meagre,  is  substantially  correct ; but  succeeding  logicians, 
in  attempting  to  improve  upon  their  master,  have  only  corrupted 
what  they  endeavoured  to  complete.  As  confusion  is  here  a prin- 
cipal cause  of  error,  we  must  simplify  the  question  by  some  pre- 
liminary distinctions  and  exclusions. 

The  term  Induction  has  been  employed  to  denote 

three  very  diflFerent  things: — 1°,  The  objective  process  of  inves- 
tigating individual  facts,  as  preparatory  to  illation ; — 2°,  A mate- 
rial illaiioii  of  the  universal  from  the  singular,  warranted  cither 
by  the  general  analogies  of  nature,  or  by  special  presumptions 
afi’orilcd  by  the  object-matter  of  any  real  science ; — 3°,  A formal 
illation  of  the  universal  from  the  individual,  as  legitimated  solely 
by  the  laws  of  thought,  and  abstract  from  the  conditions  of  this 
or  that  particular  matter. 

That  the  first  of  these,  an  inventive  process  or  process  of  dis- 
covery, is  beyond  the  sphere  of  a critical  science,  is  manifest ; nor 
has  Induction,  in  this  abusive  application  of  the  term,  been  ever 
arrogated  to  Logic.  Ily  logicians,  however,  the  second  and  third 
have  been  confounded  into  one,  and,  under  every  phasis  of  mis- 
conception, treated  as  a simple  and  purely  logical  operation. 
Y ct  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  these  constitute  two  separate 
operations,  and  that  the  second  is  not  properly  a logical  process 
at  all.  In  logic,  all  inference  is  determined  ratione  fornue,  the 
conclusion  being  necessarily  implied  in  tbe  very  conception  of  the 
premises.  In  this  second  Induction,  on  the  contrary,  tho  illation 
is  effected  vi  materiae,  on  grounds  not  involved  in  the  notion  of  its 


could  not  be  older  than  the  ninth,  seeing  that  he  quotes  Psellus.)  The 
same  opinion  I find  maintained  by  Cardanns ; but  on  a misinterpretation 
of  Averroes. 

6.  T/ie  conclusion — The  doctrine  of  Ulpian  the  commentator  of  Demosthenes, 
of  Minucianus,  and  of  a Scholiast  on  Hennogenes.  Though  this,  as  an 
exclusive  oiunion,  be  not  right,  modem  logicians  are  still  farther  wrong, 
in  their  otherwise  erroneous  doctrine  of  Euthymeme,  for  not  recognising 
ns  a third  order,  the  nou-exprc.ssion  of  the  conelusion ; since  this  is  an 
ellipsis  of  the  very  commonest  in  our  ])ractico  of  reasoning.  Kccker- 
mann.is,  indeed,  (ignorant  of  the  ancient  doctrine,)  while  admitting  the 
practice,  expre.*.sly  refuses  to  it  the  name  of  Enthymenc. 

fi.  c).  Two  propositions. — This  opinion  might  seem  to  la>  held  by  some  of  the 
authorities  under  categoiy  II-T 
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antecedent.  To  Lake,  for  cxamjdc,  Dr  Whately’s  instance  ; The 
naturalist  who,  from  the  proposition — “ 0.x,  sheep,  deer,  goat, 
(i.  c.  some  horned  animals,)  ruminate,”  infers  the  conclusion — 
“ All  horned  animals  ruminate,”  may  bo  warranted  in  this  pro- 
cedure by  the  material  probabiUtics  of  his  science  ; but  his  illation 
is  formally,  is  logically  vicious.  Here,  the  inference  is  not  neces- 
sitated by  the  laws  of  thought.  The  some  of  the  antecedent,  a.s 
it  is  not  (houff/it,  either  to  contain  or  to  constitute,  so  it  does  not 
mentally  determine,  the  all  of  the  consequent ; and  the  reasoncr 
must  transcend  the  sphere  of  logic,  if  he  would  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate the  truth  of  his  conclusion.  YeL  this,  by  the  almo.st  unani- 
mous consent  of  logicians,  has  been  admitted  into  their  science. 
Induction  they  have  distinguished  into  perfect  and  imj^e^fect ; 
according  as  the  whole  concluded  was  inferred  from  all,  or  from 
some  only,  of  its  constituent  parts.  They  thus  involved  them- 
selves in  a twofold  absurdity.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  they  recog- 
nised the  consequence  of  the  Imperfect  Induction  to  be  legitimate, 
though,  admitting  it  to  bo  not  necessarily  cogent ; as  if  logic 
could  infer  with  a degree  of  cerLainty  inferior  to  the  highest : 
and,  on  the  other,  they  attempted  to  corroborate  this  imltccillity, 
by  calling  in  real  probabilities, — physical,  psychological,  meLi- 
physical ; which  logic  could  neither,  as  a formal  science,  know, 
nor,  as  an  apodictic  science,  take  into  account.  This  was  a corol- 
lary of  the  fundamental  error  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
— the  non-exefusion  of  all  material  modality  from  the  domain  of 
logic.  Thus,  it  was  maintained,  that,  in  necessary  matter,  the 
Imperfect  Induction  was  necessarily  conclusive ; as  if  logic  could 
be  aware  of  what  was  necessary  matter, — as  if,  indeed,  this  itself 
were  not  the  frequent  point  of  controversy  in  the  objective 
sciences,  and  did  not,  in  fact,  usually  vary  in  them,  as  these  same 
sciences  advanced.* 


• [Thus,  Sir  Thomas  Biowue,  expressing  the  doctriiic  of  naturalists  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  declared  it  to  be  “ imjmssihle,  that  a i/uaitrupeJ 
should  lay  an  ryy,  or  have  the  bill  of  a bird."  To  the  older  logicians,  there- 
fore, this  proposition  was  of  impossible  matter.  The  sul>se(iuent  discovery  of 
the  Oniithorynchus  Paradoxus  ha-s  shown  to  the  naturalist  that  his  twofold 
impossibility  was  possible,  and  the  pro]X)sition  is,  consequently,  to  our  recent 
logicians  one  of  possible  matter. — Days  bark;"  this  was  erst  of  necessary 
matter;  “dogs”  were  then  “ all  dogs,”  and  the  inductive  conclusion  com- 
pul.sorj'  and  universal.  (Wolfii  Logics,  § 479.)  Since  an  observation  of  the 
dogs  of  Labrador  (I  think),  the  projXisition,  as  in  our  zoologies,  so  in  our 
logics,  has  fallen  to  nmliniirnl  matter ; “ dogs”  are  now  “ some  dogs,”  and 
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Tlie  two  first  processes  to  which  the  name  of  Induction  has 
boon  given,  being  thus  excluded,  it  remains  only  to  say  a few 
words  in  explanation  of  the  third, — of  that  Induction,  with  which 
alone  logic  is  concerned,  but  the  nature  of  which  has,  by  almost 
all  logicians,  been  wholly  misrepresented.* 

Logic  does  not  consider  things  as  they  exist  really  and  in 
themselves,  but  only  the  general  forms  of  thought  under  which 
the  mind  conceives  them  ; in  the  language  of  the  schools,  logic  is 
conversant,  not  about  first,  but  about  second,  notions.f  Thus  a 
logical  inference  is  not  determined  by  any  objective  relation  of 
Causality  subsisting  between  the  terms  of  the  premises  and  con- 
clusion, but  solely  by  the  subjective  relation  of  Reason  and  Con- 
sequent, under  which  they  arc  construed  to  the  mind  in  thought.:^ 
The  notion  conceived  as  determining,  is  the  Reason;  the  notion 
conceived  as  determined,  is  the  Consequent;  and  the  relation 
between  the  two  is  the  Consequence.  Now,  the  mind  can  think 
two  notions  under  the  formal  relation  of  consequence,  only  in  one 
or  other  of  two  modes.  Either  the  determining  notion  must  be 
conceived  as  a witole,  containing  (under  it),  and  therefore  neces- 
sitating, the  determined  notion,  conceived  as  its  contained  part  or 
parts  ; — or  the  determining  notion  must  be  conceived  as  the  parts 
constituting,  and,  therefore,  necessitating  the  determined  notion, 
conceived  as  their  constituted  whole.  Considered,  indeed,  abso- 
lutely and  in  themselves,  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  arc  identical. 
Relatively,  however,  to  us,  they  are  not;  for  in  the  order  of 
thought,  (and  logic  is  only  conversant  with  the  laws  of  thought), 
the  whole  may  be  conceived  first,  and  then  by  mental  analysis 
separated  into  its  parts  ; or  the  parts  may  be  conceived  first,  and 
then  by  mental  synthesis  collected  into  a whole.  Logical  infer- 
ence is  thus  of  tu'o  and  only  of  two,  kinds  : — it  must  proceed, 
cither  /i-om  the  whole  to  the  parts,  or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole ; 
and  it  is  only  under  the  character  of  a constituted  or  containing 

tlie  imiuetivc  conclusion,  petitory,  particular,  or  false.  And  so  on.  But  in 
logic,  as  in  tlicolog}', — Variasse  erroris  cst.] 

• [\tTiat  follows,  on  the  logical  doctrine  of  Induction,  is,  as  it  has  gene- 
rally l>ecn  admitted  to  be,  I am  convinced,  true.  I would,  however,  now 
evolve  it  in  somewhat  different  language.  Compare  among  others : — 
Woullri/’i  Logic  (p.  120,  sq.) ; MaHseVa  Aldrich  (App.  p.  50,  s^.)] 
t (See  p.  139,  note  (•). 

t ['File  logical  relation  of  Heaaon  and  Consequent,  as  more  than  a mere 
corollary  of  the  law  of  Son-contradiction,  in  its  three  phases,  is,  I am  confi- 
dent of  proving,  erroneous.] 
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whole,  or  of  a constituting  or  contained  jjart,  that  any  thing  can 
become  the  term  of  a logical  argumcnhition. 

Before  proceeding,  wc  must,  however,  allude  to  the  nature  of 
the  whole  and  part,  about  which  logic  is  conversant.  These  are 
not  real  or  essential  existences,  but  creations  of  the  mind  itself,  in 
secondary  operation  on  the  primary  objects  of  its  knowledge. 
Things  may  be  conceived  the  same,  inasmuch  as  they  are  con- 
ceived the  subjects  of  tlte  same  attribute,  or  collection  of  attri- 
butes, (t.  e.  of  the  same  nature) : — inasmuch  as  they  arc  conceived 
the  same,  they  must  be  conceived  as  the  parts  constituent  of,  and 
contained  under  a whole : — and  as  they  are  conceived  the  same, 
only  as  they  are  conceived  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  same  nature, 
this  common  nature  must  be  convertible  with  that  whole.  A logieal 
or  universal  whole  is  called  a genus  when  its  parts  are  thought  as 
also  containing  wholes  or  species  ; a s/tecies  when  its  parts  are 
thought  as  only  contained  parts  or  individuals.  Genus  and  species 
are  each  called  a class.  Except  the  highest  and  the  lowest, 
the  same  class  may  thus  be  thought,  either  as  a genus,  or  as  a 
species. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  relations  of  a logiail  whole  and 
parts,  it  is  manifest  what  must  bo  the  conditions  under  which  the 
two  kinds  of  logic.al  inference  arc  possible.  The  one  of  these, 
the  process  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  is  Deductive  reasoning, 
(or  Syllogism  proper) ; the  other,  the  process  from  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  is  Inductive  reasoning.  The  former  is  governed  by 
the  rule  ; — What  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  the  containing 
whole,  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  each  and  all  of  the  con- 
tained parts.  Tho  latter  by  the  rule  ; — What  belongs  (or  does 
not  belong)  to  all  the  constituent  parts,  belongs  (or  does  not  belong) 
to  the  constituted  whole.  These  rules  exclusively  determine  all 
formal  inference ; whatever  transcends  or  violates  them,  tran- 
scends or  violates  logic.  Both  are  equally  absolute.  It  would 
bo  not  less  illegal,  to  infer  by  the  Deductive  syllogism  an  attri- 
bute, belonging  to  the  whole,  of  something  it  was  not  conceived 
to  contain  as  a part ; than  by  the  Inductive,  to  conclude  of  the 
whole,  what  is  not  conceived  as  a predicate  of  all  its  constituent 
parts.  In  either  case,  the  consequent  is  not  thought,  as  deter- 
mvted  by  the  antecedent ; — the  premises  do  not  involve  the  con- 
clusion. 

The  Deductive  and  Inductive  proce.sses  are  elements  of  logic 
equally  essential.  Each  requires  the  other.  The  former  is  only 

I. 
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possible  tbrougli  tlie  latter  ; ami  the  latter  is  only  valuable  as 
realizing  the  possibility  of  the  former.  As  our  knowledge  com- 
mences with  the  apprehension  of  singulars,  every  class  or  univer- 
sal whole  is  consequently  only  a knowledge  at  second -lumd. 
Deductive  reasoning  is  thus  not  an  original  and  independent  pro- 
cess. The  universal  major  proposition,  out  of  which  it  developes 
the  conclusion,  is  itself  ncccss!irily  the  conclusion  of  a foregone 
Induction,  and,  mediately  or  immediately,  an  inference, — a col- 
lection, from  individual  objects  of  perception,  or  self-consciousness. 
Logic,  therefore,  ns  a definite  and  self-sufficient  science,  must 
equally  vindicate  Ihc  formal  purity  of  the  synthetic  illation,  by 
which  it  ascends  to  its  wholes,  as  of  the  analytic  illation,  by  which 
it  re-de.scends  to  their  parts.  (See  Note  (•)  p.  173.) 

Not  only  is  the  Deductive,  thus,  in  a general  way,  dependent 
for  its  possibility  on  the  Inductive,  syllogism  ; the  former  is, 
wliat  has  not  been  observed, — in  principle  and  detail, — in  whole 
and  in  part, — in  end  and  in  means, — in  perfection  and  imper- 
fection, precisely  a counterpart  or  inversion  of  the  latter.  The 
attcinj)ts  that  have  been  made  by  almost  every  logician,  e.xcept 
(perhaps?)  Aristotle,*  to  assimilate  and  even  identify  the  two 

• [I  said  i>er/iiips,  for  Aristotle  in  liis  doctrine  of  Induction,  in  fact,  impli- 
citly contradicts  liinisclf.  In  his  development  of  the  inductive  process,  he  is 
compelled  to  recognise,  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  signalise,  Uu-  tmiver- 
ml  quantijicatiun  of  the  pieelicatr  in  uffirmative projmsitiom;  a quantification 
which  he  ehsewhere,  once  and  again,  explicitly  condemns,  as,  in  all  ca.ses, 
ahsurd.  It  was  the  detection  of  tills  his  inconsistency,  which  first  led  me  to 
the  conviction,  that  \\x«  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition  maij,formaUi/, 
or  hy  the  lairs  of  thony/it,  he  universal;  and  from  thence,  again,  to  the  con- 
viction, (after  this  article  was  written),  that  the  predicate  in  propositions^ 
both  affirmative  and  neyative,  should  be  unexclusivrly  epianti/ied  in  loyical  lan- 
yiiae/ey  as  it  is  in  loyical  thouybt. 

Here  M.  i’eisse  ha.s  the  following  note  : — “This  'perhaps'  is  very  right, 
for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Aristotle  gave  to  the  Inductive  syllogism 
a form  absolutely  indeimndent.  It  is  even  more  probable  that  lie  assimilated 
it  to  the  Deductive,  since  he  apjH'ars  to  prescribe  a conversion  of  the  minor 
premise,  in  order  to  legitimate  the  nniversal  conclusion,  (An.  Pr.  II.  2.3, 
§ 4.) ; this  in  eflect  is  to  transform  it  into  a syllogism  of  the  first  figure  (in 
Barbara).  It  is  even  this  passage  which  may  liave  .sedneed  subsequent  logi- 
cians, admitting  as  it  does,  however,  of  a different  interpretation.” 

Aristotle,  in  expressing  the  extremes  vaguely,  as  “ the  one"  and  "the  other," 
is  more  accurate  than  the  logicians,  who  astrict  the  reciprocating  proposition 
to  the  minor  premise.  For  his  example  is  only  of  a single  case.  On  tlie 
doctrine,  indeed,  of  a quantified  predicate,  the  reciprocation  may  he,  in  either 
premise,  or  in  both.) 
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processes,  by  reducing  the  Inductive  syllogism  to  tlic  schematic 
proprieties  of  the  Deductive, — proceeding  as  they  do  on  a total 
misconception  of  their  analogy  and  differences,  have  contributed 
to  involve  the  doctrine  of  Logical  Induction  in  a cloud  of  error 
and  confusion.  The  Inductive  inference  is  equally  independent, 
and,  though  far  less  complex,  equally  worthy  of  analysis  as  the 
Deductive  ; it  is  governed  by  its  own  laws ; and,  if  judged  aright, 
must  be  estimated  by  its  own  standard.  The  correlation  of  the 
two  processes  is  best  exemplified  by  employing  the  same  symbols 
in  our  ascent  through  an  Inductive,  and  our  re-descent  through  a 
Deductive  syllogism. 


Inductive. 

X,  y,  z are  A ; 

X,  y,  ■/.  aiT  (whole)  H ; 

TTierefore,  R is  A. 

or 

A contains  x,  y,  z ; 

X,  y,  z constitute  B ; 

Therefore,  A contains  B. 

These  two  syllogisms  exhibit,  each  in  its  kind,  the  one  natural 
and  perfect  figure.  This  will  be  at  once  admitted  of  the  Deduc- 
tive, which  is  in  the  first.  But  the  Inductive,  estimated,  as  it  has 
always  been,  by  the  standard  of  the  Deductive,  will  appear  a 
monster.  It  appears,  on  that  standard,  only  in  the  third  figure  ; • 


Deductive. 

B is  A ; 

X,  y,  z are  (under)  B ; 
Therefore,  x,  y,  z are  A. 

or 

A contain.s  B ; 

B contains  x,  y,  z ; 
Therefore,  A contains  x,  y,  z. 


• We  say — Induction  appears  a syllogism  of  the  third  figure,  because, 
though  so  held  by  logicians,  it  is  not.  [?]  The  mistake  arose  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  copula  or  substantive  verb,  which  in  different  relations 
expresses  either  “ arc.  contained  under,"  or  “ constitute."  Thus,  taking 
Aristotle’s  example : — 

Man,  horse,  mule,  are  long-lived ; 

Man,  hor.se,  mule,  are  the  whole  class  of  animals  wanting  bile; 

I'herefore,  the  whole  class  of  animals  wanting  bile  are  long-lived. 

Now  here  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  stands  in  a very  different  relation 
to  its  predicate  in  the  major  and  in  the  minor  premise ; though  in  both  cases 
the  connexion  is  expressed  by  the  same  copula.  In  the  former,  the  “ are" 
expresses  that  the  predicate  determines  the  subject  as  a contained  part;  in  the 
latter,  that  the  subject  determines  the  predicate  hy  constituting  it  a whole.  E.x- 
plic.itly  thus : 

Is>ng-lived — contains — Man,  horse,  mule  ; 

Man,  horse,  mule, — constitute — Animal  wanting  bile  ; 

Therefore,  Long-lived — contains— Animal  w'anting  bile. 

That  the  logicians  have  neglected  to  analyze  the  Inductive  inference  as  an 
independent  process,  and  attempted  to  reduce  it  to  the  conditions  of  the  De- 
ductive ; is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  a primary  deficiency  in  their  technical 
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and  then  contrary  to  the  rule  of  tliat  figure  it  has  an  universal 
conclusion.*  (Analyt.  I’r.  i.  22,  § 8).  But  when  wc  look  less  par- 


laiiguagc.  They  have  no  word  to  express  the  synthesis  of  a logical  whole. 
The  word  constitute,  &c.,  wliich  we  have,  from  necessity,  employed  in  tliis 
sense,  Itelongs  ])roperly  to  the  relations  of  an  Essential  (Physical  or  Meta- 
Ithysical)  whole,  and  part.s.  [I  would  now  express  this,  and  what  follows, 
somewhat  differently;  though  not  varying  in  the  doctrine  itself.] 

* [It  will  be  seen  from  the  tenor  of  the  text,  that  by  the  year  lft.38,  1 had 
become  aware  of  the  error  in  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians, 
which  maintains  that  the.  predicate  in  affirnmtke  propositions  could  only  be 
formally  quantified  as  particular ; nay,  that  Aristotle,  by  his  practice  in  the 
inductive  syllogism,  virtually  contradicts  the  speculative  precept  which  he, 
over  and  over,  expressly  enounces  for  syllogism  in  general.  It  was  not, 
however,  for  several  years  thereafter,  that  I made  the  second  stop  ; try  admit- 
ting in  ncyatice  propositions  a jxtrlicular  predicate.  The  doctrine  of  a tho- 
roughgoing quantification  of  the  predicate,  with  its  results,  I have,  however, 
publicly  taught  since  the  year  1840,  at  the  latest.  How  this  doctrine,  when 
applied,  at  once  simplifies  and  amplifies  the  logic  of  proiK>sitions  and  of  syl- 
logisms, it  is  not  here  requisite  to  state.  (But  sec  Ajipendix  II.)  I would 
only  remark,  in  reference  to  certain  recent  misapprehensions,  that  my  doc- 
trine has,  iind  could  have,  no  nov-eliy  from  a mere  recognition,  as  jiossiblc,  of 
the  eight  propositional  fonns,— your  ajfirmatire  and  four  negative ; — fonns, 
which  I thus  name  and  number : — 

Ajfirmatire.  Negative. 

i.  Toto-total . All — is  all  — . Any — is  not  any — . 

ii.  Toto-pnrtial . All— is  some  — . Any — is  not  some — . 

iii.  Parti-total . Some— is  all  — . Some — is  not  any — . 

iv.  Parti-partial . Some — is  some  — . Some — is  not  some — . 

Every  .system  of  logic  necessarily  contemplated  all  these ; for  of  these  every  sys- 
tem of  the  science  expressly  allowed  some,  and  expressly  disallowed  the  others. 
By  Aristotle  and  logicians  in  general,  of  the  Ajfirmative  the  even,  of  the  Ne- 
gative the  odrl,  numbers  are  declared  admissible,  whilst  the  others  arc  overtly 
rejected : — formally,  at  least,  and  of  necessity ; for  though  a universal  quan- 
tification of  the  ))rcdicate  in  affirmatives  has  been  frequently  recognised,  this 
wa.s  by  logicians  recognhied,  (if  not  ignorantly,)  as  vi  matcriw,  contingently, 
and  therefore  extralogiailly ; nor  am  I aware  of  any  previous  attem]>t  to 
prove,  that,  formally  or  by  the  laws  of  thought,  even  this  ])ropositioii  had  a 
right  to  claim  its  places  iii  logic.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  a mere  enumeration  of  the 
eight  jiropositional  fonns, — far  less  is  it  on  an  ignorance,  of  the  ordinary  objec- 
tion by  logicians,—  on  a mistake  of  the  meaning  of  the  forms  themselves, — and 
on  a blindness  to  the  results  of  a thoroughgoing  (luantification  of  the  predi- 
cate, that  I would  fonnd  any  claim  of  novelty  to  my  New  Analytic.  Yet  on 
this  ground  it  h.'i.s  been  actually  contested ! — In  general,  I may  say,  that 
aware  of  many  partial  manifestations  of  discontent  with  the  common  doc- 
trine, I know  of  no  attempt  to  evince  that  the  doctrine  it.self  Is  radically 
wrong.  Various  of  the.se  manife.stations  are  recorded  by  Mr  Baynes  in  his 
excellent  “ Ks.say  on  the  new  Analytic  of  Lrtgical  Forms.*’ 
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ti.illy  and  inoi-o  ]>rofoiindly  into  tlie  iiiattfr,  our  conclusion  will  be 
very  different. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  tliat  the  two  syllogisms  present  so 
systematic  a relation  of  contrast  and  similarity,  that,  tlie  ])erfec- 
tion  of  the  one  being  admitted,  we  arc  analogically  led  to  presume 
the  perfection  of  the  other.  In  the  propositions,  the  order  of  tlie 
terms  remains  unchanged  : but  the  order  of  the  propositions 
themselves  is  reversed  ; the  conclusion  of  tlie  one  syllogism  form- 

The  tlioronghgoiiig  quantification  of  the  predicate,  in  its  aiipliance  to 
negative  propo.sitions,  has  been  deinuiTcd  to  by  logicians  well  entitled  to 
respect,  n lio  do  not  gainsay  it  in  the  ease  of  aftirniatives.  But  not  only  is 
this  application  allow  able,  not  only  is  it  systematic,  not  only  is  it  useful, — it 

is  even  necessary For,  to  s[)cak  even  of  its  very  weakest  fomi,  that  of  jiarti- 

partial  negation,  ''Some — is  not  some — this  (to  say  nothing  of  its  other 
uses)  is  the  form,  and  the  only  fonn,  which  wo  naturally  employ  in  dividing 
a whole  of  any  kind  into  parts  ; — "Some  A is  not  some  .1.”  And  is  this  fonn 
(that  too  inconsistently)  to  be  excluded  from  logic — exempted  from  demand? 
— Bnt,  again,  to  prove  bot/i  the  obnoxions  propositions  summarily,  and  at 
once : — what  objection,  apart  from  the  arbitrary  laws  of  our  present  logics, 
can  be  taken  to  the  following  syllogism  ? — 

“ All  man  is  some  animal ; 

Any  man  is  not  (no  man  is)  some  animal; 

Therefore,  some  animal  is  not  some  animal.” 

^’ary  this  syllogism  of  the  third,  to  any  other  figure ; it  will  always  be  legiti- 
mate by  nature,  if  illegitimate  to  unnatural  art.  Taking  it,  however,  as  it  is  : 
— The  negative  minor,  with  its  particular  predicate,  offends  logical  prejudice. 
But  it  is  a propositional  form  iiTccusable,  both  as  tnie  in  itself,  and  as  ne- 
ce.ssaiy  in  practice. — Its  converse,  again,  is  even  technically  allowed ; and 
no  proposition  can  possibly  be  right,  if  its  converse  is  possibly  wrong.  For, 
to  .say,  (as  has  been  said,  indeed,  from  Aristotle  downwards,)  that  a parti- 
total  negative  proposition  Ls  inconvertible  ; this  is  merely  to  confess,  that  the 
rules  of  the  logicians  are  inadequate  to  the  tnith  of  logic  and  the  realities  of 
nature.  In  fiict,  it  is  to  supply  this  very  inadequacy,  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
thoroughgoing  quantification  of  the  predicate  is,  perhaps,  mainly  required. 
A toto-i)artial  negative  cannot,  therefore,  be  scientifically  refused. — But  if 
the  premi.ses  of  a .syllogism  be  correct,  its  conclusion  must  be  obligatory. 
Tliis  conclusion,  however,  is  a parti-partial  negative  ; — 

“ Some  animal  (say,  rational)  is  not  .some  animal  (say,  irrational.)” 

A parti-partial  negative  is  thus  a proposition,  not  only  logically  valid,  but 
logically  indispensable. 

Nothing,  it  may  be  observed,  is  more  easy  than  to  misapply  a form ; no- 
thing is  moi'e  e.asy  than  to  employ  a weaker,  when  we  are  entitled  to  emjdoy 
a stronger  proposition.  But  from  the  special  .and  factitious  absurdity,  thus 
emci-ging,  to  infer  the  general  and  natural  absurdity  of  a pro[)Ositional  fonn, 
— this,  certainly,  is  not  a logical  procedure. — (In  part,  coincident  with  what 
I have  elsewhere,  and  that  this  veiy  day,  been  obliged  to  state.)] 
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ing  the  major  premise  of  the  other.  Of  the  terms,  the  major  is 
common  to  both ; but  (as  noticed  by  Aristotle)  the  middle  term 
of  the  one  is  the  minor  of  the  other.  In  the  common  minor  pre- 
mise, the  terms,  though  identical,  have,  with  the  different  nature 
of  the  process,  changed  their  relation  in  thought.  In  the  Induc- 
tive, the  parts  being  conceived  as  constituting  the  whole,  are 
the  determining  notion ; whereas,  in  the  Deductive,  the  parts 
being  conceived  as  contained  under  the  whole,  arc  the  deter- 
mined. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  however  apparently  dissimilar  in 
figure  and  proportion  may  be  the  two  syllogisms  on  this  partial 
standard,  it  will  be  found,  if  we  ascend  to  a higher,  that  a com- 
mon general  principle  regulates  a similar,  nay,  a one  exclusive 
perfection  in  each.  The  perfection  of  figure  in  all  syllogisms  is 
this: — That  the  J\J iddle-tcnn  should  be  the  determined  notion  in 
the  Proposition,  the  determining  notion  in  the  Assumption. — This 
condition  is  realized  in  the  first  figure  of  the  Deductive  syllogism. 
There,  the  middle  term  is  the  subject  (contained,  determined  no- 
tion.) in  the  proposition  or  major  premise  ; and  the  predicate  (con- 
taining, determining  notion,)  in  the  minor  premise  or  assumption. 
— In  like  manner,  in  our  Inductive  Syllogism,  the  middle  term  is 
the  subject  (contained,  determined  notion,)  of  the  proposition,  and 
the  constituent  (determining  notion)  of  the  assumption.  Thus, 
not  only  arc  the  Inductive  and  Deductive  syllogisms,  in  a general 
sense,  reversed  processes ; the  perfect  figure  of  the  one  is  the 
exact  evolution  or  involution  of  the  perfect  figure  of  the  other. — 
The  same  analogy  holds  with  their  imperfections.  Taking,  for 
example,  what  logicians  have  in  general  given  as  the  perfected 
figure,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  an  unnatural  perversion  of  the 
Inductive  syllogism,  (i.  e.  its  reduction  to  the  first  figure,  by  con- 
verting the  terms  of  the  minor  premise,)  we  shall  find,  that 
its  reversal  into  a Deductive  syllogism  affords,  as  we  should 
have  anticipated,  only  a kindred  imperfection  (in  the  third 
figure.) 


Inductive. 

X,  y,  z arc  A ; 

U is  X,  }',  7. ; 
Tlicrel'oiv,  B is  A. 

nr 

A cuntaiiis  x,  y,  z ; 
X,  y,  z contain  B ; 
Therefore,  A contains  B. 


Deductive. 

B is  A ; 

B is  X,  y,  z ; 
Therefore,  x,  y,  z are 
or 

A contains  B ; 

X,  y,  z contain  B ; 
Therefore,  A contains  x,  y,  z. 
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We  call  this  reduction  of  the  Inductive  sj  llogisiu  au  unnatural 
perversion;  because,  in  the  converted  minor  premise,  the  consti- 
tuent parts  are  perverted  into  a containing  whole,  and  the  con- 
taining whole  into  a subject,  contained  under  its  constituent 
parts. 

After  these  hints  of  what  we  deem  the  true  nature  of  logical 
Induction,  we  return  to  Dr  Whately  ; whoso  account  of  this  pro- 
cess is  given  principally  in  the  two  following  piissagcs. 

Tile  Jirst: — “ Ix>gic  takes  no  cognisance  of  Induction,  for  instance,  or  of  a 
priori  reasoning,  <tc.,  as  distinct  forms  of  argument ; for  when  thrown  into 
tile  syllogistic  form,  and  wlien  letters  of  the  alpliabet  are  8ub.stitnted  for  the 
terms,  (and  it  is  thus  that  an  argument  is  properly  to  be  broiiglit  under  the 
I'Ognisance  of  logic,)  tliere  is  no  distinction  between  tliem  : — e.i/.  a ' Property 
which  belongs  to  the  ox,  sheej),  deer,  goat,  and  antcloi)e,  belongs  to  all 
liomed  animals ; riimimition  belongs  to  these  ; therefore  to  alt.'  This,  which 
is  an  inductive  argument,  is  evidently  a syllogism  in  Barbara.  The  essence 
of  an  inductive  argument  (and  so  of  the  other  kinds  which  arc  distinguislicd 
from  it)  consists  not  in  the  form  of  the  anjument,  but  in  the  relation  which 
the  subject-matter  of  the  premisses  bears  to  tliat  of  the  conclusion."  (P.  1 10.) 
— The  second: — “ In  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  we  deduce,  from  our 
observation  of  certain  known  cases,  an  infenmee  with  respect  to  unknowui 
ones,  we  are  employing  a syllogism  in  Barbara  with  the  major  premiss  sup- 
pressed ; that  being  always  substantially  the  same,  as  it  asserts,  tliat,  ‘ what 
belongs  to  the  individual  or  individuals  wc  have  examined,  ladougs  to  the 
w hole  class  under  which  tlicy  come.”  (P.  21(1.) 

This  agrees,  neither  with  the  Aristotelic  doctrine,  nor  with 
truth. 

We  must  presume,  from  his  silence,  that  our  author,  in  his 
analysis  of  the  inductive  process,  was  not  aware  of  any  essential 
deviation  from  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  This  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  studied,  either  in  the  Organon,  or  in  any  of  its  authentic 
c.vpositors  ; and  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  contradictory,  than 
the  .statements  of  the  philosopher  on  this  subject  and  those  of  Dr 
Whately. — Aristotle  views  the  Inductive  and  the  Deductive  syllo- 
gisms as,  in  certain  respects,  similar  in  form  ; in  otliers,  as  diame- 
trically opposed.  Dr  Whately  regards  them  as  formally  identical, 
and  only  discriminated  by  a material  difference,  i.  e.  logically  con- 
sidered, by  no  difference  at  all. — Aristotle  regards  the  Deductive 
syllogism  as  the  analysis  of  a logical  whole  into  its  parts, — as  a 
descent  from  the  (more)  general  to  the  (more)  particular ; the 
Inductive  as  a synthesis  of  logical  parts  into  a logical  whole, — as 
an  ascent  from  the  (more)  particular  to  the  (more)  general.  Dr 
Whately,  on  the  other  hand,  virtually  annihilates  the  latter  pro- 
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cess,  and  identifies  the  Inductive  with  the  Deductive  inference. — 
Aristotle  makes  Deduction  necessarily  dependent  on  Induction ; 
he  maintains  that  the  highest  or  most  universal  a.vioms  which  con- 
stitute the  primary  and  immediate  propositions  of  the  former,  arc 
all  conclusions  previously  furnished  by  the  latter.  Whately,  on 
the  contrary,  implicitly  asserts  the  independence  of  the  syllogism 
proper,  as  he  considers  the  conclusions  of  Induction  to  be  only 
inferences  evolved  from  a more  universal  major. — Aristotle  recog- 
nisi‘s  only  a perfect  Induction,  i.  e.  an  enumeration  (actual  or  pre- 
sumed) of  all  tbe  parts ; Whately  only  an  imp>erfect,  i.  e.  an  enu- 
meration professedly  only  of  some. — To  Aristotle,  Induction  is  a 
syllogism,  apparently,  of  the  third  figure ; to  AVhately,  it  is  a syllo- 
gism of  the  first.  In  short,  if  Whately  be  right,  Aristotle  is  fun- 
damentally wrong  : wrong  in  admitting  Inductive  reasoning  within 
the  sphere  of  logic  at  all ; wrong  in  discriminating  Induction  from 
Syllogism  proper;  wrong  in  all  the  particulars  of  the  contrast. 

But  that  the  Philosopher  is  not  in  error,  is  evident  at  once ; 
whereas  the  Archbishop’s  doctrine  is  palpably  suicidal.  On  that 
doctrine,  the  inductive  reasoning  is  “ a syllogi.sm  in  Barhara,  the 
major  premiss  being  always  substantially  the  same:— B7iat 
belongs  to  the  individual  or  individuals  we  have  ejcamincd,  belongs 
to  the  whole  cla.i.'s  under  which  they  come.” 

Now,  we  ask : — In  what  manner  do  we  obtain  this  major,  in  the 
evolution  of  which  all  Induction  consists?  Here  there  arc  only 
four  possible  answers. — 1“,  This  proposition,  (like  the  dictum  tie 
Omni  et  de  nullo,  and  the  axiom  of  the  convertibility  of  the  whole 
and  its  parts,)  it  may  bo  said  is  (analytically)  self-evident,  its  nega- 
tion implying  a contradiction.  This  answer  is  manifestly  false. 
For  so  far  from  being  necessitated  by  the  laws  of  thought,  it  is  in 
opposition  to  them  ; the  whole  of  the  consequent  not  being  deter- 
mined in  thought  l>y  the  some  of  the  antecedent. — 2",  It  may  be 
siiid,  to  be  acquired  by  Induction.  This,  however,  would  be 
absurd ; inasmuch  as  Induction  itself  is,  ex  hypothesi,  only  pos- 
sible, through  and  after  the  principle  it  is  thus  adduced  to  con- 
struct. This  of  the  proposition  as  a whole.  The  same  is  also  true 
of  its  parts.  “ Class”  is  a notion,  itself  tlie  result  of  an  Induction  ; 
it  ctinuot,  therefore,  be  postulated  as  a pre-requisite  or  elenient  of 
that  process  itself.  A similar  remark  applies  to  “ property.” — 
3”,  It  may  be  said  to  be  deduced  from  a higher  axiom.  What 
then  is  such  axiom?  That  has  not  been  declared.  And  if  such 
existed,  the  same  questions  would  remain  to  be  answered  regard- 
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ing  the  higher  proposition  which  arc  now  required  in  relation  to 
the  lower. — 4°,  It  may  be  asserted  to  be  (as  Kant  would  say, 
synthetically)  given  as  an  ultimate  principle  of  our  intellectual 
constitution.  This  will  not  do.  In  the  first  place,  if  such  principle 
e.vist,  it  only  inclines,  it  does  not  necessitate.  In  the  second,  by 
appealing  to  it,  we  should  transcend  our  science,  confound  the 
logical  and  formal  with  the  metaphysical  and  material.  In  the 
third,  we  should  thus  attempt  to  prove  a logical  law  from  a psy- 
chological observation ; i.  e.  establish  an  a priori,  a necessary 
science  on  a precarious  experience, — an  experience  admitted  per- 
haps by  the  disciples  of  Reid  and  Royer-Collard,  but  scouted  by 
those  of  Gassendi  and  Locke.* 

Logicians,  wo  already  observed,  have  been  guilty  of  a funda- 
mental error,  in  bringing  the  distinction  of  perfect  and  of  imperfect 
Induction  within  the  sphere  of  their  science,  as  this  distinction 
proceeds  on  a material,  consequently  on  an  cxtralogical,  difference. 
In  this  error,  however.  Dr  Whately  exceeds  all  other  logicians, 
recognising,  as  ho  does,  exclusively,  that  Induction,  which  is  only 
precariously  valid,  and  valid  only  through  an  extralogical  presump- 
tion. This  common  major  premise,  if  stated  as  necessary,  is  (for- 
mally and  materially)  false;  if  stated  as  probable,  it  is  (formally) 
illegitimate,  even  if  not  (materially)  untrue,  both  because  an  infe- 
rior degree  of  certainty  is  incompatible  with  an  apodictic  science, 
and  because  the  amount  of  certainty  itself  must,  if  not  capriciously 
assumed,  be  borrowed  from  evidence  dependent  on  material  con- 
ditions beyond  the  purview  of  a formal  science. 

Dr  Whately  is  not  less  unfortunate  in  refuting  the  opinions 
of  other  logicians  touching  Induction,  than  in  establishing  his 
own. 

“ In  this  process,”  lie  says,  “ we  are  employing  a S3’lli)gi8in  in  Barbara 
with  the  major  premiss  suppre.ssed  ; not  the  minor,  as  Aldrich  reiirescnts  it. 
The  instance  he  gives  will  sutlieiently  prove  this  : — * This  and  that,  and  the 
other  magnet,  attract  iron  ; therefore  so  do  all.’  If  this  were,  as  he  as.serts, 
an  enthymeme  whose  minor  is  suppressed,  the  only  premise  which  wo  could 
supply  to  fill  it  up  would  be,  ‘ all  magnets  arc  this,  that,  and  the  other;’ 
which  is  manifestly  false.”  (P.  217.) 


• “ It  Is  by  inttnrlion  that  all  axioms  arc  known,  such  as  : — ' Things  that 
are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another ‘ .1  whole  is  greater  than  Us 
parts;'  and  all  other  mathematical  axioms.”  Hiiyshe,  p.  1.12.  The  .same 
doctrine  is  held  by  Hill,  p.  17G.— Is  sncli  the  Oxford  Metaphysic?  [This 
doctrine,  the  ingenious  author  of  “The  Regeneration  of  Met.aphysirs”  (pp. 
kl,  101),  charges  also  on  Dr  Whately.] 
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Aldrich  has  faults  sufficient  of  his  own,  witliout  taking  burden 
of  the  sins  of  others,  lie  is  here  singly  reprehended  for  saying 
only  what,  his  critic  seems  not  aware,  had  been  siiid  by  all  logi- 
cians before  hini.  The  suppressed  minor  premise  even  obtained 
in  the  schools  the  name  of  the  Conutantia;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Wolf*  that  a new-fangled  doctrine,  in  this  respect  the 
same  as  Whalely's,  in  some  degree  superseded  the  older  and  cor- 
rector theory.  “ In  the  example  of  Aldrich,”  says  our  author, 
“ the  suppressed  minor  premiss,  ‘ all  magnets  are  this,  that,  and 
the  other,’  is  manifestly  false."  Why  t — Is  it  because  the  propo- 
sition affirms  that  a certain  three  magnets  (“  this,  that,  and  the 
other  ”)  are  all  magnets?  Even  admitting  this,  the  objection  is 
null.  The  logician  has  a perfect  right  to  suppose  this  or  any 
other  material  falsity  for  an  example ; all  that  is  required  of  him 
is,  that  his  syllogism  should  be  formally  correct.  I^ogic  only 
proves  on  the  hypothetical  truth  of  its  antecedents.  As  Magen- 
tinus  noticc.s,  Aristotle’s  example  of  Induction  is  physiologically 
false ; but  it  is  not  on  that  account  a whit  the  worse  as  a dialec- 
tical illustration.  The  objection  is  wholly  oxtralogical. — But  this 
is  not,  in  fiict,  the  meaning  of  the  proposition.  The  words  (in  the 
origin.al  “ hie,  et  ille,  et  iste  magnes”)  are  intended  to  denote 
every  several  magnet.  Aldrich  borrows  the  instance  from  San- 
derson, by  whom  it  is  also  more  fully  expressed : — “ Iste  magnes 
trahit  ferrum,  et  ille,  et  hie,  et  pariler  se  habet  in  reliquis,"  &c. 
— Perhaps,  however,  and  this  is  the  only  other  alternative.  Dr 
Whately  thinks  the  assumption  “ manifestly  false,”  on  the  ground 
that  no  extent  of  observation  could  possibly  be  commensurate 
with  “ all  magnets.”  This  objection  likewise  lies  beyond  the 
domain  of  the  science.  The  logician,  qua  logician,  knows  nothing 
of  material  possibility  and  impossibility.  To  him  all  is  possible 
that  docs  not  involve  a contr.adiction  in  terms.  At  the  same  time, 
the  present  is  merely  the  logical  manner  of  wording  the  proposi- 
tion. The  physical  observer  asserts  on  the  analogy  of  his  science, 
••  TliLs,  that,  the  other  magnet,  &c.,  represent,  all  magnets;” 
which  the  logician  accepting,  brings  under  the  conditions,  and 
translates  into  the  language  of  his — “ This,  that,  the  other  mag- 

* [I  said  generally  “ the  time  of  Wot/;"  for  I recollected  that  some  Gor- 
iiiaii  logicians,  prior  to  him,  had  held  the  same  doctrine.  It  was  however 
VVoirs  authority  which  rendered  the  innovation  general. — M.  Peisse  has 
hei'o  the  follow  ing  note  : — “ The  germ  of  this  diH  lriue  is  to  Iks  found  in  (Jas- 
seiidi.  (Inst.  Ia»g.  Pal's  Hi.  eanon  II.  Opera,  i.  III!.”)] 
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net,  &c.  are  all  magnets,”  i.  e.  are  conceived  as  constituting  the 
whole — Magnet. 

Dr  W'hately’s  errors  relative  to  Induction  arc,  however,  sur- 
passed by  those  of  another  able  writer,  Mr  Hampden,  in  regard 
both  to  that  process  itself,  and  to  the  Aristotelic  e.xposition  of  its 
nature ; — errors  the  more  inconceivable,  as  he  professes  to  have 
devoted  peculiar  attention  to  the  subject,  which  he  says,  “ de- 
serves a more  particular  notice,  as  throwing  light  on  Aristotle’s 
whole  method  of  philosophising,  while  it  shows  how  far  he  ap- 
proximated to  the  induction  of  modern  philosophy.”  His  words 
are : — 


” To  obtain  an  accurate  notion  of  tlie  being  of  anytbing,  wc  rcqnii-e  a 
definition  of  it.  A definition  of  the  thing  corresiionds,  in  dialectic,  with  the 
c.ssential  notion  of  it  in  metaphysics.  This  abstract  notion,  then,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  constituting  the  true  scientific  view  of  a thing — and  all  the 
real  knowledge  consequently  of  the  properties  of  the  thing  depending  on  the 
right  limitation  of  this  notion — some  exact  method  of  arriving  at  definitions 
which  should  cxprc.ss  these  limitation.s,  and  serve  as  the  principles  of 
sciences,  became  indispensable  in  such  a system  of  philosophy.  But  in 
order  to  attain  snch  definitions,  a process  of  induction  w.as  required, — not 
merely  an  induction  of  that  kind,  which  is  only  a jtcculiar  form  of  syllogism, 
enumerating  all  the  individuals  implied  in  a chiss  instead  of  the  whole  class 
collectively,  but  an  induction  of  a philosophical  character,  and  only  diflering 
from  the  induction  of  modem  philosophy  so  far  as  it  is  employed  about  lan- 
guage. Wc  shall  endeavour  to  show  this  more  fully.  There  are,  then,  two 
kinds  of  induction  treated  of  by  Aristotle.  The  first,  that  of  simple  enume- 
ration."— (After  explaining  with  ordinary  accuracy  theyfrst,  in  fact  theo«/y, 
sitecies  of  induction,  he  proceeds :) — “ But  there  is  also  a higher  kind  of 
induction  employed  by  Aristotle,  and  pointed  out  by  him  expressly  in  its 
.subserviency  to  the  exact  notions  of  things,  by  its  leading  to  the  right  defini- 
tions of  them  in  words.  As  it  appears  that  words,  in  a dialectical  point  of 
view,  are  classes  more  or  less  comprehen.sivc  of  observations  on  things, 
it  is  evident  that  we  must  gradually  ajjproximate  towards  a definition  of 
any  individual  notion,  by  assigning  chiss  within  cIilss,  until  we  have 
narrowed  the  extent  of  the  expre.ssion  as  far  as  language  will  admit. 
(Aualyt.  Post.  ii.  c.  13,  § 21.)  The  first  definitions  of  any  object  are 
vague,  founded  on  some  obvious  resemblance  which  it  exhibits  compared 
with  other  objects.  Thi.s  point  of  rc.semblance  wc  abstract  in  thought, 
iind  it  becomes,  when  expressed  in  language,  a genus  or  class,  under  which 
we  regard  the  object  as  included.  A more  attentive  examination  suggests  to 
us  less  obvious  points  of  resemblance  between  this  object  and  some  of  those 
with  which  wc  had  classed  it  before.  Thu.s  carrying  on  the  analysis— and 
by  the  power  of  abstraction  giving  an  independent  e.xistence  to  those  succes- 
sivo  points  of  resemblance — wc  obtain  subaltern  genera  or  species,  or  subor- 
dinate classes  included  in  that  original  class  with  which  the  proces.s  of 
alrstraction  commenced.  A»  the.se  several  cla.s.sitications  are  relative  to  each 
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other,  aini  depemient  on  tlie  cla.«  with  which  we  first  conimeiiced,  the  defi- 
nition of  any  notion  reiinircs  a successive  emiincration  of  tlie  several  cla.sses 
in  tlic  line  of  abstraction,  ami  hence  is  said  technically  to  consist  of  genus 
and  ditfercntia ; the  genus  Ix-ing  the  first  abstraction,  or  class  to  which  the 
object  is  first  referred,  and  the  ditfercntia  being  the  subordinate  clasae.s  in 
the  same  line  of  abstraction.  Now,  the  process  by  which  we  di.scover  these 
successive  genera,  is  strictly  one  of  philo.sophical  induction.  As  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature  in  general,  we  take  certain  facts  ns  the  basi.s  of  enquiry, 
and  proceed  by  rejection  and  exclusion  of  principle.s  involved  in  the  enquiry, 
until  at  last — there  appearing  no  ground  for  further  rejection — we  conclude 
that  we  are  in  po.ssession  of  the  true  principle  of  the  object  examined  ; so, 
in  the  philosophy  of  language,  we  must  proceed  by  a like  rejection  and  ex- 
clusion of  notions  iin])li<“d  in  the  general  tenn  with  which  we  set  out,  until 
we  reach  the  very  confines  of  that  notion  of  it  with  which  our  enquiry  is 
concerned.  Tliis  exclusion  is  effected  in  language,  by  annexing  to  the  gene- 
ral term  denoting  the  cl.ass  to  which  the  object  is  primarily  referred,  other 
tenns  not  including  under  them  those  other  objects  or  notions  to  which  the 
general  term  applies.  For  thus,  whilst  each  successive  tenn  in  the  definition, 
in  itself,  cxtend.s  to  more  than  the  object  so  defined, — yet  all  viewed  together 
do  not ; and  tliis  their  relative  bearing  on  the  one  point  constitutes  the  being 
of  the  things.  This  is  thus  illu.strated  by  Aristotle  ; — ‘ If  we  arc  enquiring,’ 
he  says,  ‘ what  magnanimity  is,  we  must  consider  the  instances  of  certain 
magnanimous  persons  whom  wc  know,  what  one  thing  they  all  have  so  far 
forth  as  they  are  such ; as,  if  Alcibiades  was  magnanimous,  or  Achilles,  or 
Ajax  ; — w hat  one  thing  they  all  have  ; say,  itn;mlirnct  mirier  insult;  for  one 
made  war,  another  raged,  the  other  slew  himself.  Again,  in  the  instances 
of  others,  as  of  l,ysander  or  .S)crates — if  here  it  is.  to  he  unaltered  by  prospe- 
rity or  adrersity ; — taking  these  two  eases,  1 consider,  what  this  apathy  in 
reyartl  to  erents,  and  im/ndience  under  insult,  have  the  same  in  them.  If, 
now,  they  have  nothing  the  same,  there  must  l)c  two  .si)ecics  of  magnani- 
mity.’” (P.  513.) 

Mr  IlaniiuJcn  afterwards  states,  inter  alia,  that  the  induction 
of  Ari.stotlc,  “ having  for  its  object  to  determine  accurately  iti 
words  tlio  notion  of  the  being  of  things,  proceeds,  according  to 
the  nature  of  language,  from  the  general,  and  ends  in  the  parti- 
cular ; whereas  the  investigation  of  a law  of  nature  proceeds  from 
the  particular,  and  ends  in  the  general.  Dialectical  induction  is 
synthetical,  whilst  philosophical  induction  is  analytie.al  in  the 
result.”  On  this  ground,  he  e.vplains  the  meaning  of  the  term 
{isayayri),  and  defends  the  Induction  of  Aristotle  .against  its  dis- 
paragement by  Lord  Bacon. 

We  had  iimagined,  that  every  compend  of  logic  exphained  the 
two  tjrnnd  methods  of  Investirjating  the  Definition  ; but  upon  look- 
ing into  the  Oxtord  treatises  on  this  science,  wc  were  surjtrised 
to  finil,  that  this,  among  other  important  matters,  had  in  all  of 
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them  been  overlooked.  This  may,  in  part,  enable  ns  to  .surmise, 
how  Mr  Hampden  could  have  so  misconceived  so  elementary  .a 
point,  as  to  have  actually  reversed  the  doctrine,  not  only  of 
Aristotle,  but  of  all  other  philosophers.  A few  words  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  error. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  (Parian  division)  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Posterior  Analytics,  Aristotle  treats  of  the  manner  of  hunting 
out,  as  he  terms  it,  the  essential  nature  (to  t/  ioTi,  quidditas)  of  a 
thing,  the  enunciation  of  which  nature  constitutes  its  definition. 
This  may  be  attempted  in  tiro  contrary  trays. — By  the  one,  we 
may  descend  from  the  category,  or  higher  genus  of  the  thing  to 
be  defined,  dividing  and  subdividing,  through  the  opposite  differ- 
ences. till  we  reach  the  genus  under  which  it  is  pro.ximately 
contained;  and  this  last  genus,  along  with  the  specific  difference 
by  which  the  genus  is  divided,  will  be  the  definition  required. — 
By  the  other,  we  may  ascend  from  the  singulars,  contjiined  iiudcr 
the  thing  to  bo  defined,  (which  is  necessarily  an  universal,)  by  an 
exclusion  of  their  differences,  until  we  atUiin  an  attribution  com- 
mon to  them  all,  which  attribution  will  supply  the  definition 
sought. — The  former  of  these  is,  after  Plato,  called  by  Aristotle, 
and  logicians  in  general,  the  method  of  Division ; the  higher 
genus  being  regarded  as  the  (nniver.s.il)  whole,  the  subaltern 
genera  and  species  as  the  (subject)  parts  into  which  it  is  divided. 
The  extension  here  determines  the  totality. — The  latter,  which  is 
described  but  not  named  by  Aristotle,  is  variously  denominated 
by  his  followers.  Some,  as  his  Greek  commentators,  taking  the 
totality  as  determined  by  the  comprehension,  view  the  singulars 
as  so  many  (essential)  wholes,  of  which  the  common  attribute  or 
definition  is  a part,  .and  accordingly  call  this  mode  of  hunting  up 
the  essence  the  Analytic ; others  again,  regarding  the  genus  .as 
the  whole,  the  species  .and  individuals  as  the  parts,  style  it  the 
Comj>osit.ive,  or  Synthetic,  or  Collective : * while  others,  in  fine, 

• “ In  one  respect,"  says  Aristotle,  “ the  Oenm  is  railed  a part  of  the 
S/tecies  ; in  another,  the  Species  a part  of  the  (lenus."  (Mctapli.  L.  v.  c.  25, 
t.  30.  Compare  Phys.  L.  iv.  c.  6 (3)  t.  23 ; and  Porjili.  Intr.  c.  3,  § 39.) 
Ill  like  mauncr,  tlic  same  method,  viewed  in  different  relations,  may  be 
styled  either  Analysis  or  Synthesis.  This,  however,  has  not  been  acknow- 
ledged j nor  has  it  even  attracted  notice,  that  different  logicians  and  philo- 
sophers, though  severally  applying  the  terms  only  in  a .single  scn.se,  are  still 
at  cross  pnrpose.s  with  each  other.  One  calls  Synthesis  what  another  calks 
Anuli/sis. — one  calls  l^royrrssion  what  another  calls  Heyression  ; and  this  both 
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looking  simply  to  this  order  of  the  process  itself,  from  the  individual 
to  the  general,  name  it  the  7«(fHe<(Ve.  These  last  we  shall  imitate. 

Now,  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  Ari.stotle  considers  and  con- 
trasts these  two  methods. — In  regard  to  Division  (§  8 — 20)  he 
shows  on  the  one  hand,  (again.st  Plato,  who  is  not  named,)  that 
this  process  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  having  any  power  of  demon- 
stration or  argument  ;•  and  on  the  other  (,against  Speiisippns,  as 
we  learn  from  Eudemus,  through  the  Greek  expositors),  that  it  is 
not  wholly  to  be  rejected  as  worthless,  being  useful,  in  subser- 
vience always  to  the  other  method  of  induction,  to  ensure, — that 
none  of  the  essential  qualities  are  omitted, — that  thc,se  qualities 
alone  are  taken, — and  that  they  are  properly  subordinated  and 
arranged.— In  reference  to  the  Inductive  method,  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  principal,  ho  e,\plains  its  nature,  and  delivers 
various  precepts  for  its  due  application.  (§  7,  21,  ets.) 

This  summary  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  Mr  Hamp- 
den’s perversion  of  Aristotle’s  doctrine In  the  first  place  : that 

gentleman  is  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  the  philosopher  applies 
the  term  Induction  to  any  method  of  investigating  the  definition 
discussed  by  him  in  the  chapter  in  question.  The  word  does  not 
once  occur. — In  the  second  place:  ho  is  still  farther  deceived,  in 
thinking  that  Aristotle  there  bestows  that  name  on  a descent  from 
the  universal  to  the  particular;  whereas  in  his  philosophy — indeed 
in  all  philosophies — it  exclusively  pertains  to  an  ascent  from  the 
particular  to  the  universal. — In  the  third  place:  ho  is  wrong,  in 
imagining  that  .\ristotle  there  treats  only  of  a single  method,  for 
he  con.siders  and  contrasts  two  methods,  not  only  different,  but 
ojjpo.sed.f — In  t\ic  fourth  place:  he  is  mistaken,  in  understanding, 

in  ancient  and  modern  tinic.s.  We.  ourselves  lliink  it  best  to  regulate  the  use 
of  these  tenns  by  reference  to  the  notion  of  a whole  and  parts,  of  any  kind. 
Tilts  we  do,  and  do  pnjfesscdly.  Mr  Iiam|Mlen,  hut  probably  without  in- 
tending it,  doas  the  same  : in  one  part  of  the  passage  we  have  ipioted,  speak- 
ing of  Division,  (his  logical  induction,)  as  an  “analysis;”  in  another,  de- 
.seribing  it  as  “ synthetical.”  [The  total  omission  of  the  distinction  of 
Compre/iension  and  Extension  (though  this  lie  the  very  turning  point  of 
logic),  by  former  (Oxford  logicians,  is  remarkable  in  itself,  and  has  been  the 
cause,  as  is  hero  exemplified,  of  much  emir  and  confusion.  Dr  Whately, 
inilecd,  not  only  overlooks  the  distinction,  but  he  often  reverses  the  language 
in  w hich  it  is  logically  expressed.] 

• This  he  had  elsewhere  done  ; Pr.  Aiialyt.  1.  i.  c.  31  Post.  Aualyt.  1.  iu,  c. 
S,  et  alibi. 

t Mr  Hampden’s  error,  we  suspect,  originates  in  the  circum.stance  th.it 
Pacins  (whom  Duval  follow.s  in  the  Organon)  speak.s.  in  his  analytic  argn- 
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US  applied  to  one  contrary,  tlie  observations  wliicli  Aristotle  ap- 
plies, and  which  arc  only  applicable,  in  expounding  the  reverse. 
For  example : he  quotes  in  the  note,  as  pertinent  to  Division, 
words  of  the  original  relative  to  Induction  ; and  the  instance  (from 
the  definition  of  Magnanimity)  adduced  to  illucidate  the  one  me- 
thod, is  in  reality  employed  by  Aristotle  to  explain  the  other. — 
In  the  fifth  place : his  error  is  enhanced,  hy  seeing  in  his  own 
single  method  the  subordinate  of  Aristotle’s  two;  and  in  lauding, 
as  a peculiarly  important  part  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  a 
process  in  the  exposition  of  which  Aristotle  has  no  claim  to  origi- 
nality, and  to  which  he  himself,  here  and  elsewhere,  justly  attri- 
butes only  an  inferior  importance. — In  the  sixth  place:  in  contra- 
diction equally  of  his  whole  philosophy  and  of  the  truth  of  nature, 
the  .Stagiritc  is  made  to  hold  that  our  highest  abstractions  are 
first  in  the  order  of  time  ; that  our  process  of  classification  is  encen- 
tric,  not  eccentric  ; that  a child  generalizes  substance  and  accident 
before  e^g  and  white. 

Mr  Hampden’s  statement  of  the  Inductive  method  being  thus 
the  reverse  of  truth,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  etymolo- 
gical explanation  he  has  hazarded  of  the  term  (ix«-/o'/ii)  must 
bo  erroneous. — But  even  more  erroneous  is  the  pcnilant  by 
which  he  attempts  to  illustrate  his  interpretation  of  that  term. 
“ The  Abduction  spoken  of  by  Aristotle,  {Anal,  Prior,  ii. 

c.  25,)  is  just  the  reverse, — a leading  away,  l)v  the  terms  succes- 
sively brought  from  the  more  accurate  notion  conveyed  by  a 
former  one.”  The  Ahductioti,  here  referred  to,  is  no  more  such  a 
“ leading  away  ” — than  it  is  a theft.  It  is  a kind  of  syllogism — of 
what  mature  wo  cannot  longer  trespass  on  the  patience  of  our 
I'caders  l>y  explaining.  For  the  same  reason  we  say  nothing  of 
some  other  errors  we  had  remarked  in  Mr  Hampden’s  account  of 
th.at  branch  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  which  we  have  been  now 
considering. 

ment  of  the  chapter,  of  a wethodus  divisiva  and  a methodus  inducitva ; and 
that  Mr  Hampden,  using  Duval's  edition,  in  liLs  extemporaneous  study  of 
the  subject,  not  previously  aware  that  there  are  two  opposite  methods  of 
investigating  the  definition,  took  np  the  notion  that  these  were  merely  a two- 
fold expression  for  the  same  thing.  Mr  Hampden  is  an  able  man : bnt  to 
understand  Aristotle  in  any  of  his  works,  he  must  be  uuderstootl  in  all ; and 
to  be  uuderst(x)d  in  all,  he  must  bo  long  and  jiatiently  studied  by  a mind 
disciplined  to  .speculation,  and  familiar  with  the  literature  of  philosf)phy. 
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Fll.STORY  OF  THEIK  INSTKUCTIoy,  IX  REFERENCE 
TO  DALCARXO. 


(.July,  1835.) 

The  Work's  o/"  George  Daloarno,  of  Aberdeen,  4to.  ReprinU'il 
at  Edinburgh  : 1834. 

In  taking  up  this  work,  we  owe  perhaps  some  apology  for  tlic 
deviation  from  our  ordinary  rules ; inasmuch  as  it  is  increlj'  a 
reprint  of  ancient  matter,  the  publication  also  not  professedly 
reaching  beyond  the  sj)herc  of  a private  society, — the  Maitland 
Club.  Wo  arc  induced,  however,  to  make  a qualified  exception 
in  favour  of  this  edition  of  Dalgarno’s  Works,  in  consideration 
of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  original  treatises,  added  to  their 
high  importance;  and  because  the  liberality  of  the  editors,  (Mr 
Henry  Cockburn  and  .Mr  Thomas  Maitland),  has  not  limited  their 
contribution  merely  to  members  of  that  society,  but  extended  it 
to  the  principal  libraries  of  the  kingdom,  and,  we  believe,  to  many 
individuals  likely  to  feel  an  interest  in  its  contents.  We  shall, 
however,  relax  our  rule  only  to  the  measure  of  a very  brief 
notice. 

Dalgarno’s  Works  are  composed  of  two  treatises : the  first 
entitled — “ Are  Siffiiorum,  Vulgo  Character  Universalis  et  Lingua 
Philosophica.  Londini:  1661;”  the  second — “ Didascalocophus, 
or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor;  to  which  is  added  a Dis- 
course of  the  Nature  and  Number  of  Double  Consonants;  both 
which  Tracts  being  the  first  {for  what  the  Author  knows)  that 
have  been  published  upon  either  of  the  subjects.  Printed  at  the 
Theater  in  Oxford,  1680.” 

Of  the  author  himself,  all  that  is  now  known  is  comprised  in 
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the  following  slight  notice  by  Anthony  a Wood.  “ The  reader 
may  bo  i>lca.sctl  to  know,  that  one  George  Dalgarno,  a Scot, 
wrote  a book  entitled,  Ars  Si^norum,  ^-c.,  London,  16G1.  Tliis 
book,  before  it  went  to  press,  the  author  communicated  to  Dr 
\\  ilkins,  who,  from  thence  taking  a hint  of  greater  matter,  car- 
ried it  on,  and  brouglit  it  up  to  that  which  you  see  extant.  Tliis 
Dalgarno  was  born  at  Old  Aberdeen,  and  bred  in  the  University 
at  ^lew  Aberdeen;  taught  a private  grammar  school,  with  good 
success,  for  about  thirty  years  together,  in  the  parishes  of  S. 
Michael,  and  S.  Mary  Mag.,  in  Oxford  ; wrote  also  DiJasca- 
locophtu,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man’«  Tutor;  and  dying  of  a 
fever,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1687,  aged  sixty  or  more,  was 
buried  in  the  north  body  of  the  church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen." 
(Athena)  Oxon.,  \ ol.  II.,  p.  506.)  With  the  exception  of  an  acci- 
tlental  allusion  to  his  treatise  on  Signs,  by  Leibnitz,  in  a letter 
to  Mr  Burnet  of  Kemney,  from  whom  he  had  probably  received 
that  work  of  a fellow  Aberdonian,  and  some  slight  traditionary 
statements  by  the  German  historians  of  literature,  the  memory  of 
Dalgarno  had  wholly  perished,  when  attention  was  again  awakened 
to  the  originality  and  importance  of  his  speculations  by  the  late 
Air  Dugald  Stewart,  in  various  jiassages  of  his  writings ; and  these 
having  suggested  to  the  editors  the  idea  of  the  present  reprint, 
they  are  very  properly  collected  in  their  preliminary  statement, 
as  the  best  of  testimonies  to  its  importance. 

In  speaking  of  Dalgarno’s  two  treatises,  we  shall  reverse  their 
chronological  as  well  as  natural  order,  and  take  them  in  what 
appears  to  us  the  order  of  their  practical  interest 

lo  appreciate  the  high  and  peculiar  value  of  our  author’s  trea- 
tiM  on  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  it  is  necessary  to 
^e  a survey  of  what  had  actually  been  accomplished  in  this 
important  department  of  applied  psychology,  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  his  treatise.  A regular  history  of  this  branch  of 
education,  with  extracts  from  the  writings  of  its  earlier  promoters, 
now  in  general  extremely  rare,  would  form  an  interesting  present’ 
both  to  the  speculative  and  to  the  practical  philosopher.  In  the 
to^  absence  of  such  a work,  wc  may  be  pardoned  in  throwing 
briefly  together  a few  scattered  notices,  wliich  have  accidcntallv 
crossed  us  in  the  course  of  other  inquiries. 

In  deducing  a history  of  the  progress  in  the  art  of  educating 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  there  are  cerUain  separate  points  of  accomplisli! 

incut  winch  it  is  proper  to  distinguish.  Tlic.se  are:  1",  The 
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teacliing  the  pupil  to  understand,  by  the  motions  of  tlie  lips,  &c.. 
the  speech  of  those  around  him  ; 2",  To  communicate  his  own 
thoughts  in  the  articulate  sounds  of  a language  ; 3°,  To  read  writ- 
ing ; 4'’,  To  employ  letters  and  words,  denoted  by  certain  conven- 
tional motions  of  the  band.  5",  There  is,  however,  a fifth  point,  of 
still  higher  and  more  difficult  accomplishment,  and  on  which  the 
easy,  certain,  and  complete  success  of  the  whole  attempt  depends; — 
that  is,  a determination  of  the  psychological  and  physiological 
laws,  by  which  the  order  and  objects  of  instruction,  under  the 
condition  of  deafness,  is  regulated. 

As  tlio  result  of  a philosophical  deduction,  it  was  naturally  to 
be  expected,  that  the  last  of  these  should  only  bo  realised,  after 
the  possibility  and  conditions  of  the  method  in  general  had  been 
empirically  proved  in  the  other  four.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  theory  did  not  merely,  follow  practice, — it  long  pre- 
vented its  application  ; and  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  actually 
taught  the  use  of  speech,  before  the  philosophers  would  admit 
their  capacity  of  instruction.  The  dictum  of  Aristotle,  that  of  all 
the  senses,  hearing  contributes  the  most  to  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge (“tie  x/i(<(rri>»”),  was  taken,  apart  from  the  qimliiications 

under  which  that  illustrious  thinker  advanced  the  proposition ; 
(viz.  that  this  was  only  hy  accident^  inasmuch  as  hearing  is  the 
mere  sense  of  sound,  and  sound  contingently  the  vehicle  of 
thought) : and  was  alleged  to  prove,  what  was  in  fact  the  very 
converse  of  its  true  import,  that  the  deaf  are  wholly  incapable 
of  intellectual  instruction. 

In  like  manner,  a dogma  of  the  physicians,  which  remounts  we 
believe  to  Galen,  that  dumbness  was  not,  as  Aristotle  had  affirmed, 
in  general  a mere  consequent  of  deafness,  but  the  effeet  of  a com- 
mon organic  lesion  of  the  lingual  and  auditory  nerves,  arising  as 
they  do  from  a neighbouring  origin  in  the  hrain, — was  generally 
admitted  as  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of  a deaf  person 
being  taught  to  articulate  sounds.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great 
wonder  and  doubt,  that  the  first  examples  of  the  falsehood  of  these 
assumptions  were  received  by  the  learned.  The  disabilities  which 
the  Roman  law,  and  the  older  codes  of  every  European  jurispru- 
dence, imposed  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  were  all  founded  in  the 
principle, — “ Surdiis  natus,  mutris  est  et  plane  indisciplinabilis,” 
as  the  great  French  jurist,  Mollnmus  expresses  it. 

Kodolphus  Agricola,  who  died  in  1485,  is  the  oldest  testimony 
we  recollect  to  a capacity  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  an  intelligent 
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eilucation  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  tliat  tliere  is  none  older.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  his  posthumous  work,  “ De  Inventionc  Dialectics,” 
as  an  illustration  of  “ the  immense  and  almost  incredible  power  of 
the  human  mind,”  he  instances  “ as  little  less  than  miraculous, 
what  he  himself  had  witnessed, — a person  deaf  from  infancy,  and 
consequently  dumb,  who  had  learned  to  understand  writing,  and, 
as  if  jx)ssessed  of  speech,  was  able  to  write  down  his  whole 
thoughts.” — Ludovicus  Vives,  some  fifty  years  later,  in  his  trea- 
tise “ Dc  Anima  ” (L.  ii.  c.  De  DLscendi  ratione),  after  noticing 
that  -\ristotlo  had  justly  styled  the  car  the  organ  of  instruction, 
c.xpresses  his  “ wonder  that  there  should  have  been  a person  born 
deaf  and  dumb  who  had  learned  letters : let  the  belief  in  this,  rest 
with  Rodolphus  Agricola,  who  has  recorded  the  fact,  and  affirmed 
thiit  he  himself  beheld  it.”  The  countrymen  of  the  unbelieving 
Vives  were,  however,  destined,  in  the  following  generation,  to  be 
the  inventors  of  the  art  in  question.  For — 

The  oldest  indication  wo  have,  of  any  systematic  attempt  at 
educating  the  deaf,  is  by  Franciscus  Vallesius,  the  celebrated 
Spanish  physician,  who,  in  his  “ Pliilosophia  Sacra,”  published  in 
1590,  mentions  that  “ a friend  of  his,  Petnts  Pontitm,  a Benedic- 
tine monk,  taught  the  deaf  to  speak  by  no  other  art  than  instruct- 
ing them  first  to  write,  then  pointing  out  to  them  the  objects  sig- 
nified by  the  written  characters,  and  finally  guiding  them  to  those 
motions  of  the  tongue,  &c.,  which  correspond  to  the  characters.” 
What  more  is  now  accomplished  1 Petrus  Pontius — who  was  a 
Spaniard,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated  Scotist, 
.Toannes  Poucius,  Minorite,  and  native  of  Ireland — did  not  publish 
an  account  of  his  method.  'I'his,  however,  was  done  by  John 
Paul  Bonnet,  of  Arragon,  secretary  to  the  Constable  of  Castile, 
who,  in  1620,  printed,  in  Spanish,  at  Madrid,  his  “ Reduction  of 
Letters,  and  Art  of  Instructing  the  Dumb.”  That  this  work  of 
Bonnet  contains  only  the  practice  of  Pontius,  is  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  Perez  in  the  book  itself,  and  by  that  of  .iVntonius  in 
his  Bibliotheca  Hispanica.  Of  the  signal  success  of  the  art  in  the 
hands  of  Pontius,  (among  others  on  two  brothers  and  a sister  of 
the  Constable  of  Castile,)  we  have  accounts  by  Antonius,  by 
Morales  ; and  a very  curious  one  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  of 
what  he  himself  saw  in  the  younger  brother  of  the  Constable, 
when  he  accompanied  Charles  I.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his 
expedition  into  Spain,  .and  to  whom  he  appeals  as  a follow-witness 
with  himself. 
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“ There  was  a nobleman  of  great  quality  that  I knew  in  Spain,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  who  was  taught  to  heare  the  goimds  of 
words  with  his  rues  (if  that  expression  may  tie  iicrmittcd).  This  Spanish 
Lord  w as  born  deafe,  so  deafe  that  if  a gun  were  shot  off  close  by  his  care 
he  could  not  heare  it,  and  consequently  he  w.is  dinnbe  ; for  not  being  able  to 
heare  the  sound  of  words,  he  could  never  imitate  nor  understand  them : The 
lovelincssc  of  his  face,  and  especially  the  exceeding  life  and  spiritfulnessc  of 
his  eyes,  and  the  comelinesse  of  his  person,  and  the  whole  composure  of  his 
iKidy  throughout,  were  pregnant  sigiies  of  a well-tempered  mind  within. 
And  therefore  all  that  knew  him  lamented  mnch  the  want  of  mcanes  to  cnl- 
tivatc  it,  and  to  cinbrue  it  with  the  notions,  which  it  seemed  to  be  capalde 
of,  in  regard  of  itself,  had  it  not  been  crossed  by  this  unhappy  accident,  w liich 
to  remedie  physiciiuis  and  ehyrurgions  had  long  employed  their  skill,  but  all 
in  vaine.  At  the  last  there  w sis  a priest,  who  undertooke  the  teaching  him 
to  understand  othcre  when  they  spoke,  and  to  siieake  himsolfe  that  others 
might  understand  him,  for  which  attempt  at  first  he  wa.s  laughed  at,  yet  after 
some  yeares  he  was  looked  upoti  us  if  he  had  wrought  a miracle.  In  a word, 
alter  strange  patience,  constancie  and  paines,  ho  Immght  the  young  lord  to 
speak  as  distinctly  ns  auy  man  whatsoever  ; and  to  understand  so  perfectly 
what  others  said,  that  he  would  not  lose  a word  in  a whole  dayes  conversa- 
tion. I have  often  discoursed  with  the  priest  whilst  I waited  n|X)U  the  Prince 
of  tVales  (now  our  gracious  Sovereign)  in  Spain,  and  I doubt  not  but  his 
Majesty  remembreth  all  I have  said  of  him,  and  much  more : for  his  Majesty 
was  very  curious  to  observe,  and  enquire  into  the  utmost  of  it.  It  is  tnie, 
one  great  misbcM:omingnesse  he  was  apt  to  fali  into,  whilst  he  spoke:  which 
was  an  uncertainty  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  for  not  hearing  the  sound  he 
made  when  be  spoke,  he  could  not  steadily  govemc  the  [litcli  of  his  voyce, 
but  it  would  be  sometimes  higher,  and  sometimes  lower,  thongh  for  the  most 
part  what  he  delivered  together  he  ended  in  the  same  key  as  he  began  it. 
But  when  he  had  once  sutfered  the  passage  of  his  voyce  to  close,  at  the  open- 
ing it  again,  chance,  or  the  measure  of  his  earucstness  to  speak  or  reply, 
gave  him  Ids  tone,  which  he  was  not  capable  of  moderating  by  such  an  arti- 
fice, as  is  recorded  Cains  Gracchus  used,  when  passiou  in  his  orations  to  the. 
people,  drove  out  his  voice  with  too  great  a vehemency  or  shrilncs.'ie.  lie 
could  discenie  in  another  whether  he  spoke  shrill  or  low;  and  he  would  repeat 
after  any  bodie  any  hard  word  whatsoever,  which  the  Prince  tried  often,  not 
oidy  in  Englisli,  l)ut  by  making  some  Welchmen  that  served  his  Ilighnesse 
siieak  words  of  their  language,  which  he  so  perfectly  ecchoed,  that  1 confe.sse 
I wondered  more  at  that  than  at  all  the  rest,  and  his  master  himself  would 
acknowledge  that  the  rules  of  his  art  reached  not  to  produce  that  eft'ect  w ith 
auy  certainty.  And,  therefore,  concluded  this  in  him  must  spring  from  other 
niles  he  had  framed  unto  himselfe  out  of  his  own  attentive  olxscrvation  ; 
which  the  advantages  which  nature  htid  justly  given  him  in  the  sharpnes.se 
of  senses  to  supply  the  w ant  of  this,  endowed  him  w ith  an  ability  and  saga- 
city to  do  beyond  any  other  man  that  had  his  hearing.  He  expres.sed  it, 
surely,  in  a high  measure  by  his  so  exact  imitation  of  the  ^Vclch  pronuncia- 
tion ; for  that  tongue  (like  the  Hebrew)  employeth  much  the  guttural  letters, 
and  tlie  motions  of  that  part  which  frameth  them  cannot  Imj  seen  or  judged 
In  the  eye,  otherwi.s<'  than  by  the  t'fl'ect  they  may  happily  makt‘  by  consent 
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ill  till!  other  of  tlie  mouth  exjioscd  to  view.  For  the  knowledife  he  liad 
of  whiit  they  .■«iid  sprung  from  his  observing  the  motioas  they  made,  so  that 
he  could  converse  eunciitly  in  the  liglit,  though  they  he  talked  with  whis- 
pered never  so  soRly.  And  1 have  seen  him  at  the  distmicc  of  a large  cham- 
ber’s breadth  say  words  after  one,  that  f standing  close  by  the  speaker  could 
not  hear  a syllable  of.  But  if  he  were  in  the  darke,  or  if  one  tunied  his  face 
out  of  his  .sight,  he  was  capable  of  nothing  one  said.” — (Treatise  of  Bodies.) 

The  prejudice  was  now  dispelled,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  were 
incapable  of  education ; atid  during  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  many  examples  are  recorded  of  their  successful  instruc- 
tion, without  even  the  aid  of  a teacher  experienced  in  the  art. 

Though  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  right  of  Spain  to  the 
original  invention  of  this  art  in  all  its  branches,  we,  however,  find 
it  claimed,  at  a much  later  period,  and  in  the  same  year,  (1670,) 
by  Lana,  the  Italian  Jesuit,  in  his  “ Prodrome;”  and  for  Dr  John 
Wallu,  Profes.sor  of  Geometry  in  Oxford,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  The  precepts  of  the  former  are 
neither  new  nor  important ; and  the  latter  can  only  vindiwite  his 
originality  by  an  ignorance  of  what  had  previously  been  effected. 
Wallis  appears  to  have  long  (that  is,  before  the  appearance  of  Dal- 
garno’s  work)  applied  himself  mainly  to  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant point  of  enabling  the  deaf  to  enunciate  words.  Without 
undervaluing  the  merit  of  his  treatise  on  the  nature  and  pronun- 
ciation of  letters,  in  the  introduction  to  his  English  Grammar,  or 
the  success  of  his  principles  in  enabling  the  deaf  to  speak, — all  this 
had  been  previously  done  by  others  with  equal  ability  and  success. 
The  nature  of  letters,  the  organic  modifications  for  the  production 
of  the  various  vocal  sounds,  had  been  investigated  by  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente  in  his  treatise  “ De  Locutione;”  and  thereafter  with 
remarkable  accuracy  and  minuteness  by  P.  Montaniis  in  his  “Ac- 
count of  a New  Art  called  the  ,\rt  of  Speech.”  published  in  Hol- 
land many  years  prior  to  the  grammar  of  Dr  Wallis; — while  Bon- 
net, in  the  work  already  mentioned,  h,ad,  in  the  first  book,  treated 
“ of  the  nature  of  letters  and  their  pronuncifition  among  different 
n.ations,”  and  in  the  second,  “showed  how  the  mute  may  be  taught 
the  figure  and  pronunciation  of  letters  by  manual  demonstration, 
and  the  motion  of  the  mouth  and  lips.” — Wallis’s  originality  can 
indeed  hardly  be  maintained  in  relation  even  to  English  writers. 

To  s.ay  nothing  of  Liord  Baron’s  recommendation  of  “ the 
motions  of  the  tongue,  lips,  throat,  palate,  &c.,  which  go  to  the 
making  up  of  the  several  letters,  as  a subject  worthy  of  inquiry,” 
John  Buhner  had,  in  the  year  1648,  published  his  curious  trea- 
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tise,  entitled, — “ I’liilocophus,  or  the  Dciil'e  and  Dumbo  Man’:!! 
Friend,  exhibiting  the  philosophical  verity  of  that  subtile  art, 
which  may  enable  one  with  an  observant  eie,  to  hcare  what  any 
man  speaks  by  the  moving  of  his  lips.  Upon  the  same  ground, 
with  the  advantage  of  an  historical  exemplification,  apparently 
proving,  that  a man  borne  dcafe  and  dumbe,  may  be  taught  to 
lieare  the  sounds  of  words  with  his  eie,  and  thence  learn  to  speak 
with  his  tongue.  By  J.  B.  sirnamed  the  Chirosoidier.  London, 
1648.” 

Bulwer  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  Bonnet's  book,  but 
he  records  many  remarkable  cases,  several  within  his  own  expe- 
rience, of  what  had  been  accomplished  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  He  was  the  first  also  to  recommend  the  institution  of  “ an 
academy  of  the  mute,”  and  to  notice  the  capacity  which  deaf 
persons  usually  possess  of  enjoying  music  through  the  medium  of 
the  teeth — a fact  which  has  Latterly  been  turned  to  excellent 
account,  especially  in  Germany ; and  there  principally  by  Father 
Robertson,  a monk  of  the  Scots  College  of  Katisbon,  by  whose 
exertions  a new  source  of  instruction  and  enjoyment  has  thus 
been  opened  up  to  those  otherwise  insensible  to  sounds.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Bulwer,  who  had  previou.4y  written  a work 
on  “ Chirologia,  or  the  Natural  Language  of  the  Hand,”  and 
who  had  thence  even  obtained  the  surname  of  the  Chirosopfier, 
should  have  suggested  nothing  in  regard  to  a method  of  sj)eaking 
on  the  fingers ; and  it  is  still  more  singular  that  his  attention  was 
not  called  to  this  device,  as  he  himself  has  mentioned  a remark- 
able case  in  which  it  had  been  actually  applied.  “ A pregnant 
example,”  he  says,  “ of  the  officious  nature  of  the  touch,  in  sup- 
plying the  defect  or  tcmporall  incapacity  of  the  other  senses,  we 
have  in  one  Mivster  Babington,  of  Burntwood,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  an  ingenious  gentleman,  who,  through  some  sicknesse, 
becoming  deaf,  doth,  notwitlustanding,  fcele  words,  and,  as  if  he 
had  an  eye  in  his  finger,  sees  signes  in  the  darkc ; whose  wife  dis- 
courseth  very  perfectly  vith  him  by  a strange  way  of  arthrologic, 
or  alphabet,  contrived  on  the  joynts  of  his  fingers,  who,  taking 
him  by  the  hand  in  the  night,  can  so  discourse  with  him  very 
exactly ; for  he  feeling  the  joynts  which  she  toucheth  for  Icttci-s, 
by  them  collected  into  words,  very  readily  conceives  what  she 
would  suggest  to  him.”  (P.  106.) 

We  pass  over  Holder's  “ lilemcnts  of  Speech.  An  Essay  of 
Inquiry  into  the  Natural  Production  of  Lcttci-s,  with  an  Appendix 
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to  instruct  IVrsous  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; ” and  Hibscote'a  “ Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man’s  Discourse,”  which  were  published  in  tlie  interval 
between  Wallis’s  practical  application  of  his  method  and  the 
appearance  of  Dalgarno’s  book.  Dalgarno,  wc  believe,  may 
claim  the  merit  of  having  first  exhibited,  and  that  in  its  most  per- 
fect form,  a finger  alphabet.  lie  makes  no  pretensions,  however, 
to  the  original  conception  of  such  a medium  of  communication. 
But  the  great  and  distinctive  merit  of  his  treatise  is  not  so  much, 
that  it  improved  the  mechanism  of  instruction,  as  that  it  corrected 
the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  pointed  out  the  principles  on 
which  the  art  is  founded,  and  by  the  observance  of  which  alone 
it  can  be  carried  to  perfection.  As  we  first  attempt  to  fix  and 
cbramunicate  our  notions  by  the  aid  of  speech,  it  was  a natural 
prejudice  to  believe  that  sounds  were  the  necessary  instrument  of 
thought  and  its  expression.  The  earlier  instructors  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  were  thus  led  to  direct  their  principal  effort  to  the 
teaching  their  pupils  to  distinguish  the  different  mechanical  move- 
ments by  which  different  sounds  are  produced,  and  to  imitate 
those  sounds  by  imitating  the  organic  modification  on  which  they 
depend.  They  did  not  consider  that  still  there  existed  no  sound 
for  the  deaf;  that  the  signs  to  which  they  thus  attached  ideas 
were  only  perceptions  of  sight  and  feeling ; that  these  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  minute,  ambiguous,  fugitive,  and,  on  the  other, 
difficult ; and  that  it  would  bo  better  to  associate  thought  with  a 
system  of  signs  more  easy  to  produce,  and  less  liable  to  bo  mis- 
taken. The  honour  of  first  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
general  principles  of  grammar,  and  in  primarily  associating  their 
thought  with  written  instead  of  with  spoken  symbols,  is  generally 
claimed  for  the  eighteenth  century,  France,  and  the  Abbe  de 
VEpee.  All  this  was,  however,  fully  demonstrated  a century 
before  in  the  forgotten  treatise  of  our  countryman,  as  in  a great 
measure  also  practised  by  Pontius,  the  original  inventor  of  the 
art,  a century  before  Dalgarno.  Wc  are  indebted,  as  we  formerly 
observed,  to  Mr  Dugald  Stewart  for  rescuing  the  name  of  Dal- 
garno from  the  oblivion  into  which  it  had  fallen ; and  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  that  distinguished  philosopher  affords  the  most 
competent  illustriition  of  his  merits  : — 

“ After  liaviug  tlms  paid  the  tribute  of  my  sincere  respect  to  the  culiglit- 
eiietl  and  benevolent  exertions  of  a celcttratcd  foreigner  (Sicard),  I feel 
myself  called  on  to  l.ay  hold  of  the  only  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  me 
of  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  name  of  a Scottish  writer,  whose  merits  have 
l)cen  strangely  overlooked,  both  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  his  successors. 
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Thu  person  I nllade  to  is  (Jeorgc  Ualgariio,  who,  more  than  a humlred  anil 
thirty  ycai's  ago,  was  led,  by  his  own  sagacity,  to  adojit,  « priori,  the  same 
general  conclusion  concerning  the  education  of  the  dumb,  of  which  the  exya;- 
riniental  discovery,  and  the  hapyiy  application,  have,  in  onr  times,  rcHected 
such  merited  lustre  on  the  name  of  Sicard.  I mentioned  Dalgarno  formerly, 
in  a note  annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘ 1‘hilosoplty  of  the  Human  Mind' 
as  the  author  of  a very  ingenious  tract,  entitled  ‘ Ars  Siynorum'  from  which 
it  apfiears  indisputably  that  he  was  the  precursor  of  Bishop  Wilkins  in  his 
speculations  concerning  a real  character  and  a philosophical  language  ; a\id 
it  now  api>cars  to  me  equally  clear,  U|s>n  a fm'ther  acquaintance  with  the 
short  fragments  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  that,  if  he  did  not  lead  the 
way  to  the  attemyit  made  by  Dr  Wallis  to  teach  the  dumb  to  syicak,  ho  hail 
conceived  views  with  respect  to  the  means  of  instructing  them,  far  more 
profound  and  comyu'ehensivc  than  any  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  that 
learned  writer  prior  to  the  date  of  Dalgarno’s  publications.  On  his  claims 
in  these  two  instances,  1 forbear  to  enlarge  at  present ; but  1 cannot  deny 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  transcribing  a few  paragraphs  in  justification  of 
what  I have  already  stated  with  respect  to  the  i-emarkable  coincidence  be- 
tween some  of  his  theoretical  deductions,  and  the  pracfcal  results  of  the 
French  Academician. 

“ ‘ I conceive  there  might  be  successful  addresses  made  to  a dumb  child, 
even  in  its  cradle,  when  he  begins  risu  cognuscere  matretn,  if  the  mother  or 
niii'sc  had  but  as  nimble  a hand,  ns  commonly  they  have  a tongue.  For 
instance,  I doubt  not  but  the  words  hand,  foot,  dog,  cat,  hat,  etc.,  written  fair, 
and  as  often  presented  to  the  deaf  child’s  eye,  |>ointiug  fiimi  the  words  to 
the  things,  and  vice  versa,  as  the  blind  child  hears  them  syioken,  would  lie 
known  and  remembered  as  soon  by  the  one  as  the  other ; and  ,as  I think  the 
eye  to  be  as  docile  as  the  car,  so  neither  sec  I any  reason  but  the  hand  might 
be  maele  as  tractable  an  organ  as  the  tongue,  and  as  soon  brought  to  form, 
if  not  fair,  at  least  legible  charactei'S,  as  the  tongue  to  imitate  and  echo  back 
articulate  sounds.’  ‘ The  difficulties  of  learning  to  read  on  the  common  plan, 
are  so  great,  that  one  may  ju.stly  wonder  how  young  ones  come  to  get  over 
them.  Now,  the  deaf  child,  under  his  mother’s  tuition,  passes  securely  by 
all  these  rocks  and  quicksands.  The  distinction  of  letters,  their  names, 
their  yiowers,  their  order,  the  dividing  words  into  syllables,  and  of  them  again 
making  words,  to  which  may  be  added  tone  and  accent — none  of  these 
yiuzzling  niceties  hinder  his  progrc.ss.  It  is  true,  after  he  has  passed  the 
disciyiline  of  the  nursery,  and  comes  to  learn  grammatically,  then  he  must 
laigin  to  learn  to  know  letters  wiitten,  by  their  ligure.s,  numlKir,  and  order.’ 

“ The  same  author  elsewhere  obsorve.s,  that  ‘ the  soul  can  exert  her 
IHiwers  by  the  miui.stry  of  any  of  the  senses ; and  therefore,  w hen  she  Ls 
deprived  of  her  principal  secretaries,  the  eye  and  car,  then  she  must  be  con- 
tented with  the  service,  of  her  lackeys  and  scullions,  the  other  .senses;  which 
are  no  lc.ss  true  and  faithful  to  their  mistress  than  the  eye  and  the  ear,  but 
not  so  quick  for  despatch.’ 

“ I shall  only  add  one  other  sentence,  from  which  my  naidei's  will  la: 
enabled,  without  any  comment  of  mine,  to  perceive  with  what  sagacity  and 
success  this  very  original  thinker  had  anticipated  some  of  the  must  relined 
exiierimcntal  conclnsions  of  a more  enlightened  age. 
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*• ' My  design  is  not  to  give  a tmAlnalical  system  of  grammatical  rules,  but 
oidy  siieli  general  directions,  whereby  an  indnstrioiis  tutor  may  bring  bis 
deaf  pupil  to  the  vulgar  use  and  ori  of  a language,  that  so  he  may  1m‘  the 
more  capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  from  the  rules  of  grammar, 
when  his  judgment  is  ripe  for  that  study ; or,  more  |)Iaiidy,  I intend  to  bring 
the  way  of  teaching  a deaf  man  to  read  and  write,  as  near  its  possible  to  that 
of  teaching  young  ones  to  speak  and  understand  their  mother- tongue.’ 

“ In  prosecution  of  this  general  idea,  he  has  treated,  in  one  very  short 
chapter,  of  A Kenf  Man's  Ijictionari/,  and  in  another  of. I Gramnun  for  Deaf 
Persons,  Imth  of  them  containing  (under  the  disadvantages  of  a style  uncom- 
monly i>edantic  and  quaint)  a variety  of  precious  hints,  from  which,  if  I do 
not  deceive  myself,  useful  practical  lights  might  be  derived,  not  oidy  by  such 
!is  may  undertake  the  instruction  of  such  pupils,  as  Mitchell  or  Massieu.  but 
by  all  who  have  any  concern  in  the  tuition  of  children  during  the  first  stage 
of  their  ctlncation. 

“ That  Dalganio’s  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  dumb, 
were  nut  altogether  useless  to  Dr  Wallis,  will,  I think,  tie  readily  admitted 
by  those  w ho  take  the  trouble  to  compare  his  letter  to  Mr  Beverley  (pub- 
lished eighteen  years  after  Dalganio’s  treatise)  with  hU  Tractatus  dc  Loqueta, 
published  in  IC.I.’l.  In  this  letter,  some  valuable  remarks  are  to  be  found  on 
the  method  of  leading  the  dumb  to  the  signification  of  words ; and  yet  the 
name  of  Dalgaruo  is  not  once  mentioned  to  his  corre.s])ondeut.” 

)\Tc  may  add,  that  Mr  Stewart  is  far  more  lenient  than  Dr 
Wallis’s  disingenuousness  merited.  Wallis,  in  his  letter  to  Mr 
Beverley,  has  plundered  Dalgarno,  even  to  his  finger  alpluilet. 
It  is  no  excuse,  though  it  may  in  part  account  for  the  omission  of 
Dalgarno’s  name,  that  Dalgarno,  whilst  he  made  little  account  in 
general  of  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  had,  in 
his  chapter  on  the  subject,  p;is.scd  over  in  total  silence  the  very 
remarkable  exploits  in  tliis  department  of  " the  learned  and  my 
worthy  friend  Dr  Wallis,”  as  he  elsewhere  styles  him.  On  this 
subject,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  fated,  that  every  writer 
sliould  cither  be  ignorant  of,  or  should  ignore,  his  predecessors. 
Bulwer,  Lana,  and  Wallis,  each  professed  himself  original;  Dal- 
garno entitles  his  Didascalocophus  “ the  tirst,  (for  what  the  author 
knows)  that  had  been  published  on  the  subject;”  and  Amm.an, 
whose  Surdus  Loquens  ajipeared  only  in  1092,  makes  solemn 
oath,  “ that  he  Inid  found  no  vestige  of  a similar  .attempt  in  .any 
previous  writer.” 

The  length  to  which  these  observations  have  run  on  the  Diikis- 
caktcofhus,  would  preclude  our  entering  on  the  subject  of  the 
oth(!r  treati.se — the  Are  Signorum,  were  this  not  otherwise  impos- 
sible within  the  limits  of  the  present  notice.  But  indeed  the  most 
general  statement  of  the  problem  of  an  universal  character,  and 
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of  the  various  attuiupts  made  for  its  solution,  could  hardly  be 
comprised  within  the  longest  article.  At  the  same  time,  regard- 
ing as  we  do  the  plan  of  a philosophical  language,  as  a curious 
theoretical  idea,  but  one  which  can  never  be  practically  realised, 
our  interest  in  the  several  essays  is  principally  limited  to  the  in- 
genuity manifested  by  the  authors,  and  to  the  minor  philosophical 
truths  incidentally  developed  in  the  course  of  these  discussions. 
Of  such,  the  treatise  of  Dalgarno  is  not  barren ; but  that  which 
principally  struck  us,  is  his  remarkable  anticipation,  on  specula- 
tive grounds,  a priori,  of  what  has  been  now  articulately  proved, 
a posteriori,  by  the  Dutch  philologers  and  Horne  Tooke,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  ancients), — that  the  parts  of  speech  are  all  reducible 
to  the  noun  and  verb,  or  to  the  noun  alone. 
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WITH  REFKKENCE  TO  THE  SCHEME  OF  ARTHUR  COLLIER. 


(April,  1839.) 

1.  Metaphysical  Tracts  by  English  Philosophers  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Prepared  for  the  Press  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel 
Park,  D.D.  8vo.  London:  1837. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Collier, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Laiujford  Magna,  in  the  County  of  Wilts. 
From  A.D.  1704,  to  A.D.  1732.  With  some  Account  of  his 
Family.  By  Robert  Benson,  M.A.  8vo.  London  : 1837. 

W'e  deem  it  our  duty  to  call  attention  to  these  publications : 
for  in  themselves  they  are  eminently  deserving  of  the  notice  of 
the  few  who  in  this  country  take  an  interest  in  those  higher  spe- 
culations to  which,  in  other  countries,  the  name  of  Philosophy  is 
exclu-sively  conceded ; and,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  not  been 
ushered  into  the  world  with  those  adventitious  recommendations 
which  might  secure  their  intrinsic  merit  against  neglect. 

The  fortune  of  the  first  is  curious. — It  is  known  to  those  who 
have  made  an  active  study  of  philosophy  and  its  history,  that 
there  arc  many  philosophical  treatises  written  by  English  authors, 
— in  whole  or  in  part  of  great  value,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  e.x- 
tremo  rarity.  Of  these,  the  rarest  are,  in  fact,  frequently  the 
most  original : for  precisely  in  proportion  as  an  author  is  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  it  is  likely  that  his  works  will  be  neglected ; and 
the  neglect  of  contemporaries  in  general  consigns  a book, — espe- 
cially a small  book, — if  not  protected  by  accidental  concomitants, 
at  once  to  the  tobacconist  or  tallow-chandler.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  pamphlets,  philosophical,  and  at  the  same 
time  polemical.  Of  these  we  are  acquainted  with  some,  extant 
perhaps  only  in  one  or  two  copies,  which  display  a metaphysical 
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Ulunt  unA|)iireci;itcil  in  a former  age,  but  which  would  coniinand 
the  iidmiratioii  of  the  present.  Nay,  even  of  Englisli  philoso- 
])hcrs  of  the  very  highest  note,  (strange  to  say !)  there  are  now 
actually  lying  unknown  to  their  editors,  biographers,  and  fellow- 
metaphysicians,  published  treatises,  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance  ; [as  of  Cudworth,  IJerkcley,  Collins,  &c.] 

We  have  often,  therefore,  thought  that,  were  there  with  us  a 
public  disposed  to  indemnify  the  cost  of  such  a i)ublication,  a col- 
lection, partly  of  treatises,  partly  of  extracts  from  treatises,  by 
English  metaphysical  writers,  of  rarity  and  merit,  would  be  one 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  In  any  other  country  than 
Britain,  suck  a publication  would  bo  of  no  risk  or  difficulty.  Al- 
most every  nation  of  Europe,  except  our  own,  has,  in  fact,  at 
present  similar  collections  in  progress — only  incomparably  more 
ambitious.  Among  others,  there  are  in  Germany  the  Corpus 
I’hilosophorura,  by  Gfrocrer ; in  France,  the  Bibliothequc  Philo- 
sophique  des  Temps  Modernes,  by  Bouillet  and  Gamier ; and  in 
Italy,  the  Collezioue  de’  Classic!  Metafisici,  &c.  Nay,  in  this 
country  itself,  we  have  publishing  societies  for  every  department 
of  forgotten  literature — except  PJdlosophy. 

But  in  Britain,  which  docs  not  even  possess  an  annotated  edi- 
tion of  Locke, — in  England,  where  the  universities  teach  the 
little  philosophy  they  still  nominally  attempt,  like  the  catechism, 
by  rote,  what  encouragement  could  such  an  enterprise  obtain? 
It  did  not,  therefore,  surprise  us,  when  wo  learnt  that  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  two  works  under  review, — when  he  essayed  what, 
in  the  language  of  “ the  trade”  is  called  “ to  std>serihe''  The 
Metaphysical  Tracts,  found  his  brother  booksellers  indisposed  to 
venture  even  on  a.  single  copy. — Now,  what  was  the  work  which 
our  literary  purveyors  thus  eschewed  as  wormwood  to  British 
baste  ? 

The  late  Dr  I’arr,  whoso  erudition  was  ivs  unexclusive  !»s  pro- 
found, had,  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  formed  the  plan  of 
reprinting  a scries  of  the  rarer  metaphysical  treatises,  of  English 
authorship,  which  his  remarkable  library  contained.  With  this 
view,  he  had  actu.ally  thrown  off  a small  impression  of  five  such 
tracts,  with  an  abridgement  of  a sixth ; but  as  these  probably 
formed  only  a part  of  his  intended  collection,  which,  at  the  Siime 
time,  it  is  known  he  meant  to  have  prefaced  by  an  introduction, 
containing,  among  other  matters,  an  historie.al  disquisition  on 
Idealism,  with  special  reference  to  the  jdiilosophy  of  Colliei',  the 
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publication  was  from  tinio  to  time  ilolayeil,  until  its  completion 
was  tinally  frustrated  by  his  death.  ^Vhcn  his  library  was  subse- 
quently sold,  the  impression  of  the  si.\  treatises  was  purchased 
by  Mr  I..undey,  a resp<;ctable  London  bookseller ; and  by  him 
has  recently  been  published  under  the  title  which  stands  as 
Number  First  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  treatises  reprinted  in  this  collection  arc  the  following  : — 

“ 1.  Claris  Universalis ; nr  a new  Inquiry  ajler  Truth : briny  a demonslra- 
lion  of  the  non-existenee  or  impossibility  of  an  external  world.  I}}’  Artlilir 
Collier,  Hector  of  Lanj^oril  Miigii.i,  near  Sariim.  London  : 1713 

2.  .1  specimen  of  True  Philosophy;  in  a discourse  on  Genesis,  tlic  first 
chapter  and  the  first  verso.  I5y  Arthur  Collier,  Rector  of  Lan^^ord  Magtia, 
near  S:iruni,  Wilts.  Not  improper  to  be  bound  up  with  his  Claris  Universeilis. 
Sannn : 1730. 

3.  (An  abridgement,  by  Dr  Parr,  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  Collier 
in  his)  Loyoloyy,  or  Treatise  on  the  Logos,  in  seven  sermons  on  John  1. 
vers<»  1,  2,  3,  11,  together  with  an  Appendix  on  the  same  subject.  1732. 

4.  ( 'onjerluree  qutedam  de  Sewtu,  AJolu,  el  Irlearum  yrneralione.  (This  was 
first  published  by  David  Hartley  as  an  appendix  to  his  Epistolary  Di.s.ser- 
tation,  De  Lithontriptico  a J.  titephens  nuper  invento  (Leyden,  1741,  Hath, 
I74f>);  and  contains  the  i)rinciples  of  that  psychological  theory  which  he 
afterwards  so  fully  develoited  in  his  observations  on  Man.) 

f>.  .4n  Inquiry  into  the  Oriyin  of  the  Human  .Appetites  and  .Affections,  show- 
iny  how  each  arises  from  Association,  with  an  account  of  the  entrance  of  Moral 
Evil  into  the  world.  To  which  are  added  some  remarks  on  the  iudependent 
scheme  which  deduces  all  obligation  on  God's  itart  and  Man's  from  certain 
abstract  rehitious,  truth,  &c.  AVritten  for  the  use  of  the  young  gentlemen 
.at  the  Universities.  Lincoln:  1747.  (The  author  is  yet  unknown.) 

6.  Man  in  r/iiest  of  himself;  oi  a defence  of  the  Indiriduality  of  the.  Human 
Mind,  or  Self.  Occasioned  b}’  some  remarks  in  the  ilonthly  Review  for 
July  1763,  on  a note  in  Search’s  Freewill.  By  Cuthbert  Comment,  Gent. 
London  : 1763.  (Tlie  author  of  this  is  Search  himself,  that  is,  Mr  Abrah.aui 
Tucker.)” 

Tlicso  tr.acts  arc  undoubtedly  well  worthy  of  notice ; but  to  the 
first — the  Clavis  Universalis  of  Collier — tis  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important,  we  shall  at  present  confine  the  few  obser- 
vations which  we  can  afford  space  to  make.* 

This  trc.atisc  is  in  fact  one  not  a little  rem.ark.able  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy ; for  to  Collier  along  with  Berkeley  is  due  the 
honour  of  having  first  c.xplicitly  maintained  a theory  of  Absolute 
Ide.alism ; and  the  Clavis  is  the  work  in  which  that  theory  is 

• [/I  newer  raieve  bed  it  pours.  Collier's  Clavis  n sis  subserineutly  reprint- 
ed, hi  a very  liaudsome  form,  by  a literary  association  in  Edinburgh.  AVonld 
that  the  lMM)ks  wanting  reinipression,  were  first  dealt  with!] 
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developed.  Tlie  fortune  of  this  treatise,  especially  in  its  own 
country,  has  been  very  different  from  its  deserts.  Though  the 
negation  of  an  external  world  had  been  incidentally  advanced  by 
Berkeley  in  his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  some  three 
years  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Clavis  Universalis,  with 
which  the  publication  of  his  Dialogues  between  Ilylas  and  Philo- 
nous  was  simultaneous  ; it  is  certain,  that  Collier  was  not  only 
wholly  unacquainted  with  Berkeley’s  speculations,  but  had  de- 
layed promulgating  his  opinion  till  after  a ten  years’  meditation. 
Both  philosophers  are  thus  equally  original.  They  are  also  nearly 
on  a level  in  scientific  talent;  for,  comparing  the  treatise  of 
Collier  with  the  writings  of  Berkeley,  we  find  it  little  inferior  in 
metaphysical  acuteness  or  force  of  reasoning,  however  deficient  it 
may  bo  in  the  graces  of  composition  and  the  variety  of  illustra- 
tion, by  which  the  works  of  his  more  accomplished  rival  are  dis- 
tinguished. But  how  disproportioned  to  their  relative  merits  has 
been  the  reputation  of  the  two  philosophers  ! While  Berkeley’s 
became  a name  memorable  throughout  Europe,  that  of  Collier  was 
utterly  forgotten ; — it  appears  in  no  British  biography ; and  is 
not  found  even  on  the  list  of  local  authors  in  the  elaborate  history 
of  the  county  where  he  was  born,  and  of  the  parish  where  he  was 
hereditary  Rector!  Indeed,  but  for  the  notice  of  the  Clavis  by 
Dr  Reid  (who  appears  to  have  stumbled  on  it  in  the  College 
Library  of  Glasgow),  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Collier  would 
have  remained  in  his  own  country  absolutely  unknown — until, 
perhaps,  our  attention  might  have  been  called  to  his  remarkable 
writings,  by  the  consideration  they  had  by  accident  obtained  from 
the  philosophers  of  other  countries.  In  England  the  Clavis  Uni- 
versalis was  printed,  but  there  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
published;  for  it  there  never  attracted  the  slightest  observa- 
tion ; and  of  the  copies  now  known  to  be  extant  of  the  original 
edition, 

“ numenis  vir  esi  totidem  quot 

Theharttm  porta  vel  diriiis  ostia  Niti." 

The  public  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  Mr  Benson 
observes,  do  not  possess  a single  copy.  There  arc,  however, 
two  in  Edinburgh  ; and  in  Glasgow,  as  we  have  noticed,  there  is 
another. 

The  only  country  in  which  the  Clavis  can  truly  be  said  to  Iwve 
been  hitherto  published  is  Germany. 
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In  the  sixth  supplemental  volume  of  the  Acta  Eruditorum 
(1717)  there  is  a copious  and  able  abstract  of  its  contents. 
Through  this  abridgement  the  speculations  of  Collier  became 
known — particularly  to  the  German  philosophers;  and  we  re- 
collect to  have  seen  them  quoted,  among  others,  by  Wolf  and 
Bilfinger. 

In  1756  the  work  was,  however,  translated,  without  retrench- 
ment, into  German,  by  Professor  Eschenbach  of  Rostock,  along 
with  Berkeley’s  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous.  These 
two  treatises  constitute  his  “ Collection  of  the  most  distinguished 
Writers  who  deny  the  reality  of  their  own  body  and  of  the  whole 
corporeal  world,” — treatises  which  he  accompanied  with  “ Coun- 
ter observations,  and  an  Appendix,  in  which  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter is  demonstrated : ” These  are  of  considerable  value.  [I  have 
spoken  of  them,  in  Stewart’s  Dissertation,  Note  SS.]  In  reference 
to  Collier’s  treatise,  the  translator  tells  us : — “ If  any  book  ever 
cost  me  trouble  to  obtain  it,  the  Clavis  is  that  book.  Every  ex- 
ertion was  fruitlc.ss.  At  length,  an  esteemed  friend,  Mr  J.  Selk, 
candidate  of  theology  in  Dantzic,  sent  me  the  work,  after  I had 

abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  procure  it 

The  preface  is  wanting  in  the  copy  thus  obtained — a proof  that  it 
was  rummaged,  with  difficulty,  out  of  some  old  book  magazine. 
It  has  not,  therefore,  been  in  roy  power  to  present  it  to  the  curi- 
ous reader,  but  I trust  the  loss  may  not  be  of  any  great  import- 
ance.”— In  regard  to  the  preface,  Dr  Eschenbach  is,  however, 
mistaken  ; the  original  has  none. 

By  this  translation,  which  has  now  itself  become  rare,  the  work 
was  rendered  fully  accessible  in  Germany  ; and  the  philosophers 
of  that  country  did  not  fail  to  accord  to  its  author  the  honour  duo 
to  his  metaphysical  talent  and  originality.  The  best  comparative 
view  of  the  kindred  doctrines  of  Collier  and  Berkeley  is  indeed 
given  by  Tenneinann  (xi.  399,  sq.) ; whoso  meritorious  History 
of  Philosophy,  we  may  observe,  doe.s  justice  to  more  than  one 
English  thinker,  whose  works,  and  even  whose  name,  are  in  his 
own  country  as  if  they  had  never  been  ! 

Dr  Reid’s  notice  of  the  Clavis  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart  and  of  Dr  Parr  to  the  work  ; and  to  the  nominal 
celebrity  which,  through  them,  its  author  has  thus  tardily  attain- 
ed, even  in  Britain,  are  we  indebted  for  Mr  Benson’s  interesting 
“ Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Arthur  Collier" : forming 
the  second  of  the  two  publications  prefixed  to  this  article.  What 
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w;is  Ills  inducement  and  wliat  Ins  means  for  the  execution  of  this 
task,  the  biographer  thus  informs  us. 

Arthur  Collier  was  born  in  1680.  He  was  the  son  of  Arthur 
('oilier,  Rector  of  Langford-Magna,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salis- 
bury— a living,  the  advowson  of  which  had  for  about  a century 
been  in  possession  of  the  family,  and  of  which  his  great-grand- 
father, grandfather,  father,  and  himself,  were  successively  incum- 
bents. With  his  younger  brother,  William,  who  was  also  destined 
for  the  Church,  and  who  obtained  an  adjoining  benefice,  he  re- 
ceived his  earlier  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  Salisbury. 
In  1697  he  was  entered  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford;  but  in 
the  following  year,  when  his  brother  joined  him  at  the  University, 
they  both  became  members  of  Balliol.  His  father  having  died 
in  1697,  the  family  living  was  held  by  a substitute  until  1704, 
when  Arthur,  having  taken  priest’s  orders,  was  inducted  into  the 
Rectory,  on  the  presentation  of  his  mother.  In  1707  he  married 
a niece  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox;  and  died  in  1732,  leaving  his  wife, 
with  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  in  embarrassed  circumstances. 
Of  the  sons : — Arthur  became  a civilian  of  some  note  at  the  Com- 
mons; and  Charles  rose  in  the  army  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Of 
the  daughters  : — Jane  was  the  clever  authoress  of  “The  Art  of  In- 
geniously Tormenting ; ’’  and  Mary  obtained  some  celebrity  from 
having  accompanied  Fielding,  as  his  wife’s  friend,  in  the  voyage 
which  he  made  in  quest  of  health  to  Lisbon.  Collier’s  family  is 
now  believed  to  be  extinct. 

Besides  the  Clavis  Universalis  (1713),  The  Specimen  of  True 
Philosophy  (1730),  and  the  Logology  (1732),  Collier  was  the 
author  of  two  published  Sermons  on  controversial  points,  which 
have  not  been  recovered.  Of  his  manuscript  works  the  remains 
are  still  considerable,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  propor- 
tion hiis  perished.  Our  .author  Wiis  hardly  less  independent  in  his 
religious,  than  in  his  philosophical,  speculations.  In  the  latter  he 
was  an  Idealist ; in  the  former,  an  Arian  (like  Clarke,) — .an  Apol- 
linarian, — and  a High  Churchman,  on  grounds  which  high  church- 
men could  not  understand.  Of  Collier  as  a parish  pric.st  and  a 
theologian,  Mr  Benson  supplies  us  with  much  interesting  informa- 
tion. But  it  is  only  as  a mctaphysiciiin  that  we  at  present  consider 
him  ; and  in  this  respect  the  Memoirs  form  a valu.able  supplement 
to  the  Clavis.  Besides  a series  of  letters  in  exposition  of  his  phi- 
hi.«o])hical  sy.stetn,  they  afford  us,  what  is  even  more  important. 
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an  insight  into  the  course  of  study  by  whicii  (.'oilier  was  led  to 
his  conclusion.  With  philosophical  literature  he  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  extensively  conversant.  His  writings  betray 
no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great  thinkers  of 
antiquity;  and  the  compends  of  the  German  Scheiblcrus  and  of  the 
Scottish  Baronius,  apparently  supplied  him  with  all  that  he  knew 
of  the  Metaphysic  of  the  Schools.  Locke  is  never  once  alluded 
to.  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  and  his  neighbour  Mr  Norris, 
were  the  philosophers  whom  he  seems  principally  to  have  studied ; 
and  their  works,  taken  by  themselves,  were  precisely  those  best 
adapted  to  conduct  an  untrammelled  mind  of  originality  and  bold- 
ness to  the  result  at  which  he  actually  arrived. 

Without  entering  on  any  general  consideration  of  the  doctrine 
of  Idealism,  or  attempting  a regular  analysis  of  the  argument  of 
Collier,  we  hazard  a few  remarks  on  that  theory, — simply  with 
the  view  of  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  our 
author. 

Mankind  in  general  believe  that  an  external  world  exists,  only 
because  they  believe  that  they  immediately  know  it  as  existent. 
As  they  believe  that  they  themselves  exist,  because  conscious  of  a 
self  or  ego ; so  they  beUevc  that  something  different  from  them- 
selves exists,  because  they  believe  that  they  are  also  conscious  of 
this  not-self  OT  non-ego. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  existence  of 
the  external  world  cannot  be  doubted,  if  we  admit  that  we  do,  as 
we  naturally  believe  we  do, — know  it  immediately  as  existent.  If 
the  fact  of  the  knowledge  be  allowed,  the  fact  of  the  existence  can- 
not be  gmnsaid.  The  former  involves  the  latter. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  hardly  less  manifest,  that  if  our 
natural  belief  in  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  be  disallowed  as  false,  that  our  natural  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a world  can  no  longer  be  founded  on  as  true.  Yet, 
marvellous  to  say,  this  has  been  very  generally  done. 

For  reasons  to  which  we  cannot  at  present  advert,  it  has  been 
almost  universally  denied  by  philosophers,  that  in  sensitive  per- 
ception we  are  conscious  of  any  external  reality.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  maintained,  with  singular  unanimity,  that  what  we  are 
immediately  cognitive  of  in  that  act,  is  only  an  ideal  object  in  the 
mind  itself.  In  so  far  as  they  agree  in  holding  this  opinion,  phi- 
losophers may  be  called  Idealists  in  contrast  to  mankind  in  general, 
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ami  a fow  stray  speculators  wlio  may  be  called  Realists — Natural 
Realists. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  or  import  of  this  ideal  object,  philoso- 
phers are  divided ; and  this  division  constitutes  two  great  and 
opposing  opinions  in  philosophy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  majority 
have  maintained  that  the  ideal  object  of  which  the  mind  is  consci- 
ous, is  vicarious  or  representative  of  a real  object,  unknown  im- 
mediately, or  as  existing,  and  known  only  mediately  through  this 
its  ideal  substitute.  These  philosophers,  thus  holding  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world — a world,  liowever,  unknown  in  itself, 
and  therefore  asserted  only  as  an  hypothesis,  may  be  appropri- 
ately styled  Cosmothetio  Idealists — Hypothetical  or  Assumptive 
Realists.  On  the  other  hand,  a minority  maintain,  that  the  ideal 
object  has  no  external  prototype ; and  they  accordingly  deny 
the  existence  of  any  external  world.  These  may  be  denominated 
the  Absolute  Idealists. 

Each  of  these  great  genera  of  Idealists  is,  however,  divided 
and  subdivided  into  vaiious  subordinate  species. 

The  Cosmothetic  Idealists  fall  primarily  into  two  classes,  inas- 
much as  some  view  tlie  ideal  or  representative  object  to  be  a 
tertium  quid  different  from  the  percipient  mind  .as  from  the 
represented  object ; while  others  regard  it  as  only  a modilicatioii 
of  the  mind  itself, — as  only  the  percipient  act  considered  as  repre- 
sentative of,  or  relative  to,  the  supposed  external  reality.  The 
former  of  these  classes  is  again  variously  subdivided,  according 
as  theories  may  differ  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
vicarious  object;  as  whether  it  be  material  or  immaterial, — whe- 
ther it  come  from  without  or  rise  from  within, — whether  it  ema- 
nate from  the  external  reality  or  from  a higher  source, — whether 
it  be  infused  by  God  or  other  hyperphysical  intelligences,  or  whe- 
ther it  be  a representation  in  the  Deity  himself, — whether  it  be 
innate,  or  whether  it  be  produced  by  the  mind,  on  occasion  of 
the  presence  of  the  material  object  within  the  sphere  of  sense, 
&c.  &c. 

Of  Absolute  Idealism  only  two  principal  species  are  possible ; 
at  least,  only  two  have  been  actually  manifested  in  the  history  of 
philosophy ; — the  Theistic  and  the  Egoistic.  The  former  sup- 
poses that  the  Deity  presents  to  the  mind  the  appearances  which 
wo  are  determined  to  mistake  for  an  external  world  ; the  latter 
supposes  that  these  appearances  arc  manifested  to  consciousness, 
in  conformity  to  certain  unknown  laws,  by  the  mind  itself.  The 
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Theistic  Idealism  is  again  subdivided  into  three ; according  as 
God  is  supposed  to  exhibit  the  phtenomena  in  question  in  his  ovi  n 
substance, — to  infuse  into  the  percipient  mind  representative 
entities  different  from  its  own  modification, — or  to  determine  the 
ego  itself  to  an  allusive  representation  of  the  nourego.* 

Mow  it  is  easily  shown,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism 
be  abandoned,— if  it  be  admitted  or  be  proved,  that  we  are  deceived 
in  our  belief  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  the 
mind ; then.  Absolute  Idealism  is  a conclusion  philosophically 
inevitable,  the  assumption  of  an  external  world  being  now  an 
assumption  which  no  necessity  legitimates,  and  which  is  therefore 
philosophically  inadmissible.  On  the  law  of  parsimony  it  must 
be  presumed  null. 

It  is,  however,  historically  true,  that  Natural  Realism  hod  been 
long  abandoned  by  philosophers  for  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  before 
the  grounds  on  which  this  latter  doctrine  rests  were  shown  to  be 
unsound.  These  grounds  are  principally  the  following ; — 

1.) — In  the  first  place,  the  natural  belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
external  world  was  allowed  to  operate  even  when  the  natural 
belief  of  our  immediate  knowledge  of  such  a world  was  argued 
to  be  false.  It  might  be  thought  that  philosophers,  when  they 
maintained  that  one  original  belief  was  illusive,  would  not  con- 
tend that  another  was  veracious, — still  less  that  they  would 
assume,  as  true,  a belief  which  existed  only  as  the  result  of  a 
belief  which  they  assumed  to  bo  false.  But  this  they  did  The 
Cosmothetic  Idealists,  all  deny  the  validity  of  our  natural  belief 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  external  things;  but  wo 
find  the  majority  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  that  such 
existence  must  be  admitted  on  the  authority  of  our  natural  belief 
of  its  reality.  And  yet,  the  latter  belief  exists  only  in  and  through 
the  former ; and  if  the  former  be  held  false,  it  is,  therefore,  of 
all  absurdities  the  greatest  to  view  the  latter  as  true.  Thus 
Descartes,  after  arguing  that  mankind  are  univerKilly  deluded 
in  their  conviction  that  they  have  any  immediate  knowledge  of 
aught  beyond  the  modifications  of  their  own  minds ; again  argues 
that  the  existence  of  an  external  world  must  bo  admitted, — 
because,  if  it  do  not  exist,  God  deceives,  in  impressing  on  us  a 
belief  in  its  reality  ; but  God  is  no  deceiver;  therefore,  &c.  This 

• [For  a more  detailed  view  of  thc.se  distinctions,  see  Diss.  on  Iteid,  p)>. 
810— 8 Ht;  Compare  also  above,  pp.  si/.'] 
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reasoning  is  either  good  for  nothing,  or  good  for  more  than  Des- 
cartes intended.  For  on  the  one  hand,  if  God  be  no  deceircr, 
he  did  not  deceive  us  in  our  natural  belief  that  we  know  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  modes  of  self ; but  then  the  funda- 
mental position  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  is  disproved ; and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  position  be  admitted,  God  is  thereby 
confessed  to  be  a deceiver,  who,  having  deluded  us  in  the  belief 
on  which  our  belief  of  an  external  world  is  founded,  cannot  be 
consistently  supposed  not  to  delude  us  in  this  belief  itself.  Such 
melancholy  reasoning  is,  however,  from  Descartes  to  Dr  Brown, 
the  favourite  logic  by  which  the  Cosmothetic  Idealists  in  general 
attempt  to  resist  the  conclusion  of  the  Absolute  Idealists.  But 
on  this  ground  there  is  no  tenable  medium  between  Natural  Real- 
ism and  Absolute  Idealism. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  different  views,  which  Berkeley  and 
Collier,  our  two  Absolute  Idealists,  and  which  Dr  Samuel  Clarke, 
the  acutest  of  the  Hypothetical  Realists  with  whom  they  both 
came  in  contact,  took  of  this  principle. 

Clarke  was,  apparently,  too  sagacious  a metaphysician  not  to 
sec  that  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  an  external  world  reposed 
mainly  on  our  natural  belief  of  its  reality ; and  at  the  same  time 
that  this  natural  belief  could  not  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  his 
hypothesis  by  the  Cosmothetic  Idealist.  He  was  himself  conscious, 
that  his  philosophy  afforded  him  no  arms  against  the  reasoning  of 
the  Absolute  Idealist ; whose  inference  he  was,  however,  inclined 
neither  to  admit,  nor  able  to  show  why  he  should  not.  Whiston, 
in  his  Memoirs,  speaking  of  Berkeley  and  his  Idealism,  says: — 
" He  was  pleased  to  send  Dr  Clarke  and  myself,  each  of  us,  a 
book.  After  we  had  both  perused  it,  I went  to  Dr  Clarke  and 
discoursed  with  him  about  it  to  this  effect: — That  I,  being  not 
a metaphysician,  was  not  able  to  answer  Mr  Berkeley’s  subtile 
premises,  though  I did  not  at  all  believe  his  absurd  conclusion. 
I,  therefore,  desired  that  he,  who  was  deep  in  such  subtilities, 
but  did  not  appear  to  believe  Mr  Berkeley’s  conclusions,  would 
answer  him ; which  task  he  declined.”  Many  years  after  this,  as 
We  are  told  in  the  Life  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  prefixed  to  his  works : 
— “ There  was,  at  Mr  Addison’s  instance,  a meeting  of  Drs  Clarke 
and  Berkeley  to  discuss  this  speculative  point ; and  great  hopes 
wore  entertained  from  the  conference.  The  parties,  however, 
separated  without  being  able  to  come  to  any  agreement.  Dr 
Berkeley  declared  himself  not  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
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his  anlagouist  un  the  occasion,  who,  though  he  could  not  ausiver, 
had  not  candour  enough  to  own  himself  convinced.'’ 

Mr  Benson  affords  us  a curious  anecdote  to  tho  same  effect  in  a 
letter  of  Collier  to  Clarke.  From  it  we  learn, — that  when  Collier 
originally  presented  his  Clavis  to  the  Doctor,  through  a friend, 
on  reading  the  title,  Clarke  good-humouredly  said : — “ Poor 
gentleman ! 1 pity  him.  lie  would  be  a philosopher,  but  has 
chosen  a strange  task ; for  he  can  neither  prove  his  point  hiin.sclf, 
nor  can  the  contrary  be  proved  against  him.” 

In  regard  to  the  two  Idealists  themselves,  each  dealt  with  this 
ground  of  argument  in  a very  different  way  ; and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  this  respect  Collier  is  favourably  contrasted  with 
Berkeley. — Berkeley  attempts  to  enlist  the  natural  belief  of  man- 
kind in  his  favour  against  the  Hypothetical  Keiilism  of  the  phi- 
losophers. It  is  true,  that  natural  belief  is  opposed  to  scier- 
tific  opinion.  Mankind  arc  not,  however,  as  Berkeley  reports, 
Idealists.  In  this  he  even  contradicts  himself ; for,  if  they  be,  in 
truth,  of  his  opinion,  why  does  he  dispute  so  anxiously,  so  learn- 
edly against  them  ? — Collier,  on  the  contrary,  consistently  rejects 
all  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  The  motto  of  his 
work,  from  Malcbranche,  is  the  watchword  of  his  philosophy : — 
'*  Vulgi  assensus  et  approbatio  circa  materiam  difficilem,  est  cer- 
ium argumentum  falsitatis  istius  opinionis  eui  assentitur,”  And 
in  his  answer  to  the  Cartesian  argument  for  the  reality  of  matter, 
from  “ that  strong  and  natural  inclination  which  all  men  have  to 
believe  in  an  external  world;”  he  shrewdly  remarks  on  tho  in- 
consistency of  such  a reasoning  at  such  hands : — “ Strange ! 
That  a person  of  Mr  Descartes’  sagacity  should  be  found  in  so 
plain  and  palpable  an  oversight;  and  that  the  late  ingenious  Mr 
Norris  should  be  found  treading  in  the  same  track,  and  that  too 
upon  a solemn  and  particular  disquisition  of  this  matter.  That 
whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  they  contend  against  the  common  in- 
clination or  prejudice  of  mankind,  that  the  visible  world  is  not 
external,  they  should  yet  appeal  to  this  sivrne  common  inclination 
for  the  truth  or  being  of  an  external  world,  which  on  their  prin- 
ciples must  be  said  to  be  invisible ; and  for  which  therefore  (they 
must  needs  have  known,  if  they  had  considered  it),  there  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  any  kind  of  inclination.”  (P.  81.) 

2.)— In  the  second  place,  it  was  very  generally  assumed  in 
anti(|uity,  and  during  the  middle  ages,  that  an  external  world 
wiis  a supposition  ncccssiiry  to  render  possible  the  fact  of  our 
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sensitive  cognition.  Tlie  philosopliers  who  held,  that  the  imme- 
diate object  of  perception  was  an  emanation  from  an  outer  reality, 
and  that  the  liypothesis  of  the  latter  was  requisite  to  account  for 
the  phffinomcnon  of  the  former, — their  theory  involved  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world  as  its  condition.  But  from  the  moment 
that  the  necessity  of  this  condition  was  abandoned,  and  this  was 
done  by  many  even  of  the  scholastic  jihilosoplicrs ; — from  the 
moment  that  sensible  species  or  the  vicarious  objects  in  percep- 
tion were  admitted  to  be  derivable  from  other  sources  than  the 
external  objects  themselves,  as  from  God,  or  from  the  mind 
itself:  from  that  moment  we  must  look  for  other  reasons  than 
the  preceding,  to  account  for  the  remarkable  fact,  that  it  was  not 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  a 
doctrine  of  Absolute  Idealism  was,  without  communication,  con- 
temporaneously promulgated  by  Berkeley  and  Collier. 

3.) — In  explanation  of  this  fact,  we  must  refer  to  a third 
ground,  which  has  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  historians  of 
philosophy ; but  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account,  would 
we  explain  how  so  obvious  a conclusion  as  the  negation  of  the 
existence  of  an  outer  world,  on  the  negation  of  our  immediate 
knowledge  of  its  existence,  should  not  have  been  drawn  by  so 
acute  a race  of  speculators  as  the  philosophers  of  the  middle 
ages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  philosophers  of  a more  recent 
epoch.  This  ground  is  : — That  the  doctrine  of  Idealism  is  incom- 
patible with  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  a very 
erroneous  statement  of  Reid,  in  which,  however,  he  errs  only  in 
common  with  other  philosophers,  that  “ during  the  reign  of  the 
Peripatetic  doctiine,  we  find  no  a/>pearanc€  of  scepticism  about 
the  existence  of  matter."  On  the  contrary,  during  the  dominance 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  we  find  that  the  possibility  of  the 
non-existence  of  matter  was  contemplated  ; nay,  that  the  reasons 
in  support  of  this  supposition  were  expounded  in  all  their  cogency. 
We  do  not,  however,  find  the  conclusion  founded  on  these  reasons 
formally  professed.  And  why  ? Because  this  conclusion,  though 
philosophically  proved,  was  theologically  disproved ; and  such 
disproof  was  during  the  middle  ages  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
overt  recognition  of  any  speculative  doctrine ; for  with  all  its 
ingenuity  and  boldness,  philosophy  during  these  ages  was  con- 
fessedly in  the  service  of  the  church, — it  was  always  Philosophia 
nncillans  Theologies.  And  this  because  the  service  wa.s  volun- 
tary ; — a thraldom  indeed  of  love.  Now,  if  the  i calily  of  matter 
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wore  denied,  there  would,  in  general,  bo  denied  the  reality  of 
Christ's  incarnation ; and  in  particular  the  transubstantiation  into 
his  body  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine.  There  were  other 
theological  reasons  indeed,  and  these  not  without  their  weight ; 
but  this  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  insuperable  to  a Catholic. 

We  find  the  influence  of  this  reason  at  work  in  very  ancient 
times.  It  was  employed  by  the  earlier  Fathers,  and  more  espev 
eially  in  opposition  to  Marcion’s  doctrine  of  the  merely  phasnome- 
nal  incarnation  of  our  Saviour. — “ Xon  licet  ” (.siiys  Tcrtxdlian  in 
Ids  book  Do  Aniina,  speaking  of  the  Evidence  of  Sense — “ non 
licet  nobis  in  dubium  senses  istus  revocarc,  ne  et  in  Christo  de 
fide  eorura  dclibcretui- : ne  forte  dicatur,  quod  falso  Satanam  prn- 
sj>ectarit  de  c«lo  prmcipitatum ; aut  falso  vocem  Patris  audicrit 
do  ipso  testificatani ; aut  deceptus  sit  cum  Petri  socrum  tetegit. 

Sic  ct  JIarcion  phantasma  cum  maluit  credere,  totius 

corporis  in  illo  dedignatus  veritatem.”  (Cap.  xvii.)  And  in  his 
hook,  Adversus  Marcionem  : — “ ideo  Christus  non  crat  quod 
videhatur,  et  quod  crat  mentiebatur ; caro,  ncc  caro ; homo  nee 
homo  : proinde  Deus  Christus,  nec  Dcus ; cur  enim  non  ctiam  Dei 
phantasma  portaverit?  An  credam  ei  do  interioro  substantia, 
qui  sit  de  exteriore  frustrates?  Quomodo  verax  habehitur  in 
occulto,  tarn  fallax  repertus  in  aperto  ? . . . Jam  nunc  quum  men- 
dacium  deprehenditur  Christus  caro ; sequiter  ut  omnia  quaj  per 
carncm  Christi  gesta  sunt,  mendacio  gesta  sint, — congresses,  con- 
tiictus,  convictus,  ips®  quoque  virtutes.  Si  enim  hingendo  aliquem, 
liheravit  a vitio,  non  potest  vere  actum  credi,  sine  corporis  ipsius 
veritate.  Nihil  solidum  ah  inani,  nihil  plenum  a vacuo  pcrfici 
licet.  Putativus  habitus,  putativus  actus  ; imaginarius  operator, 
imaginariie  operse.”  (Lib.  iii.  c.  8.) — In  like  manner,  St  Augxts- 
tin,  among  many  other  passages : — “ Si  phantasma  fiiit  corpus 
Christi,  fefellit  Christus  ; etsi  fefellit,  veritas  non  est.  Est  autem 
veritas  Christus  ; non  igitur  phantasma  fuit  corpus  ejus.”  (Liber 
l)c  Ixxxiii.  Quajstionibus,  qu.  14.) — And  so  many  others. 

The  repugnancy  of  the  Catholic  dogma  of  transubstantiation 
with  the  surrender  of  a substantial  prototype  of  the  species  ])re- 
sented  to  our  sensible  perceptions,  was,  however,  more  fully  and 
precisely  signali.scd  by  the  Schoolmen ; as  may  be  seen  in  the 
polemic  waged  principally  on  the  great  arena  of  scholastic  subti- 
lity— the  commentaries  on  the  four  books  of  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard.  In  their  commentarie.s  on  the  first  book,  especi- 
ally, will  be  found  abundant  speculation  of  an  idealistic  tendency. 
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The  question  is  almost  regularly  mooted  : — May  not  God  pre- 
serve the  species  (the  ideas  of  a more  modern  philosophy)  before 
the  mind,  the  external  reality  represented  being  destroyed? — May 
iu>t  God,  in  fact,  object  to  the  sense  the  species  representing  an 
external  world,  that  world,  in  reality,  not  existing?  To  these 
questions  the  answer  is,  always  in  the  first  instance,  affirmative. 
Why  then,  the  possibility,  the  probability  even,  being  admitted, 
was  the  fact  denied.  Philosopliically  orthodox,  it  was  theologi- 
cally heretical ; and  their  principal  argument  for  the  rejection  is, 
that  on  such  hypothesis,  the  doctrine  of  a transubstantiated 
eucharist  becomes  untenable.  A change  is  not, — cannot  be, — 
(spiritually)  real. 

Such  was  the  special  reason,  why  many  of  the  acuter  School- 
men did  not  follow  out  their  general  argument,  to  the  express 
negation  of  matter ; and  such  also  was  the  only  reason,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  Cartesians,  why  Malebranche  deformed  the 
simplicity  of  his  peculiar  theory  with  such  an  assumptive  hors 
d’onwre,  as  an  unknown  and  otiose  universe  of  matter.  It  is, 
indeed,  but  justice  to  that  great  philosopher  to  say, — that  if  the 
incumbrance  with  which,  as  a Catholic,  he  was  obliged  to  burden 
it,  be  thrown  off  his  theory,  that  theory  becomes  one  of  Absolute 
Idealism ; and  that,  in  fact,  all  the  principal  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  such  a scheme  are  found  fully  developed  in  hi.s  immortal 
Inquiry  after  Truth.  This  .Malebranche  well  knew ; and  know- 
ing it,  we  can  easily  understand,  how  Berkeley’s  interview  with 
him  ended  as  it  did.* 

Malebranche  thus  left  little  for  his  Protestant  successors  to  do. 
They  had  only  to  omit  the  Catholic  excrescence  ; the  reasons  vin- 
dicating this  omission  they  found  collected  and  marshalled  to  their 

• [I  cannot,  however,  concur  in  the  praise  of  novelty  and  invention,  which 
has  always  been  conceded  to  the  central  thcoiy  of  Malebranche.  His 
“ Vision  of  all  things  in  the  Deity,"  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  simply  a transfer- 
ence to  man  in  the  flesh,  to  the  I’iator,  of  that  mode  of  cognition,  maintained 
by  many  of  the  older  Catholic  divines,  in  explanation  of  how  the  Saints,  as 
disembodied  spirits,  can  be  aware  of  human  invocations,  and,  in  general,  of 
what  passes  upon  eartli.  “ They  pereeive,"  it  is  .said,  “ all  things  in  God." 
So  that,  in  truth,  the  philosophical  theory  of  Malebranche,  is  nothing  but 
the  extension  of  a theological  hypothesis,  long  common  in  tlie  schools;  and 
with  scholastic  .specnlations,  Malebranclie  was  even  intimately  ac<|iiainted. 
— This  hypothesis  I had  once  occjcsion  to  express : — 

“ Quirlqiiid,  ill  his  Iriirhiis  rilir,  le  laiHi  hdrrrt, 

Xunt  hgis  in  tiingno  ciinrhi,  hcote.  /tco.’’] 
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hand.  That  Idealism  was  the  legitimate  issue  uf  the  Male- 
braiichian  doctrine,  was  at  once  seen  by  those  competent  to  meta- 
physical reasoning.  This  was  signalised,  in  general,  by  Bayle, 
and,  what  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed,  by  Locke.*  It  was. 


* Compare  Locke's  Exaininalion  of  P.  Malcbranche’s  Opinion,  (§  20.) 

When  on  this  subject,  we  may  ciear  up  a point  connected  thercwitli,  of 
some  interest,  in  reiation  to  Locke  and  Xeirlon,  and  wiiich  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  Dr  Reid  and  Mr  Dugaid  Stewart. 

lleiii,  who  lias  overiooked  the  passage  of  Locke  just  refened  to,  says,  in 
deducing  the  history  uf  tlie  Bcrkclcinn  Idealism,  and  after  speaking  of  Male- 
branche's  opinion  : — “ It  may  seem  strange  that  lajcke,  who  wrote  so  much 
about  ideas,  sliould  not  sec  tliosc  consequences  which  Berkeley  tliought  so 

obviously  dedueiblc  from  tliat  doctrine There  is,  indeed,  a 

single  passage  in  Locke’s  es.say,  which  may  lea<l  one  to  conjecture  tliat  he  had 
a glimpse  of  tliat  system  wliieh  Berkeley  afterwards  advanced,  but  thonglit 
proper  to  suppress  it  within  his  own  breast.  The  passage  is  in  Book  IV  , 
c.  10,  whore,  having  proved  the  existence  of  an  etenial,  intelligent  mind,  he 
comes  to  answer  those  wiio  conceive  that  matter  also  must  be  eternal, 
because  we  caunot  conceive  liow  it  could  be  made  out  of  nothing ; and, 
liaving  observed  tliat  tlie  creation  of  mind  reiiuires  no  less  power  than  tlie 
creation  of  matter,  he  adds  wliat  follows : — ' Nay,  possibly,  if  we  could 
emancipate  ourselves  from  vulgar  notions,  and  raise  unr  tliuuglits,  as  far  as 
they  would  reach,  to  a closer  contemplation  of  tilings,  we  miglit  be  able  to 
aim  at  .some  dim  and  seeming  conception,  how  matter  iniglit  at  first  lie  made 
and  begin  to  exist  liy  the  power  of  that  eternal  first  Being;  but  to  give 
beginning  and  being  to  a spirit,  would  be  found  a more  inconceivable  effect 
of  omnipotent  power.  But  this  being  what  would,  iierliajis,  lead  us  too  far 
from  the  notions  on  wliieli  tlie  philosopiiy  now  in  tiie  world  is  built,  it  would 
not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  so  far  frem  tlum,  or  to  inquire,  so  far  as  gram- 
mar it-self  would  aiithori.se,  if  the  common  settled  opinion  oppose  it ; espe- 
cially in  this  place,  where  tlie  received  doctrine  serves  well  enough  to  onr 
present  purpose.’  ” Reid  then  goes  on  at  considerable  length  to  show,  that 
’•  every  particular  Mr  Locke  has  liinted  with  regard  to  tliat  system  wliicli  he 
had  in  Ids  mind,  but  thonglit  it  prudent  to  suppress,  tallies  exactly  with  tlie 
system  of  Berkeley.”  (Intellectual  Powers,  Ess.  II.  ch.  10.) 

Sleirart  docs  not  coincide  with  Reid.  In  quoting  the  same  passage  of 
isteke,  he  says  of  it,  that  “ when  considered  in  connection  with  some  others 
in  his  writings,  it  would  almost  tempt  one  to  think,  that  a theory  concerning 
matter,  somewhat  analogous  to  tliat  of  Boscovich,  had  occasionally  pa.ssed 
through  his  mind and  then  adduces  various  reasons  in  supiKirt  of  this 
opinion,  and  in  opposition  to  Reid’s.  (Philosophical  Essays,  Ess.  II.  cb.  1, 
p.  63.) 

The  whole  arcanum  in  the  pa.ssage  in  question  is,  however,  revealed  by 
.If.  Cmte,  the  French  translator  of  the  Essay,  and  of  several  other  of  the 
works  of  Ia>cke,  with  whom  the  philosopher  tired  in  the  some  family,  and  on 
the  most  intimate  terms,  for  the  tost  seven  years  of  his  life ; and  who,  though 
he  has  never  hern  ronsulted,  affords  often  the  most  important  information  in 
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tlierelbre,  but  little  creditable  to  tbe  acuteness  of  Nwris,  that  be, 
a Protestant,  should  have  adopted  the  Malebranchian  hypothesis, 
without  rejecting  its  Catholic  incumbrance.  The  honour  of  first 
promulg.ating  an  articulate  scheme  of  absolute  idealism  was  thus 
left  to  Berkeley  and  Collier;  and  though  both  arc  indebted  to 
Malebranche  for  the  principal  arguments  they  adduce,  each  is 
also  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  applied  them  with  an  inge- 
nuity peculiar  to  himself. 

It  is  likewise  to  the  credit  of  Collier’s  sagacity  that  he  1ms 
noticed  (and  he  is  the  only  modern  philosopher,  we  have  found, 
to  have  anticipated  our  observation,)  the  incompatibility  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  non-existence  of  mat- 
ter. In  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  work,  in  which  he  speaks 
“ of  the  use  and  consequences  of  the  foregoing  treatise,”  he  enu- 
merates as  one  “ particular  usefulness  with  respect  to  religion,” 

regard  to  Locke's  opinions.  To  this  passage  there  is  in  tlic  fourth  edition  ol' 
Coste’s  translation,  a very  enrions  note  appended,  of  which  tlie  following  is 
an  abstract.  “ Here  Mr  Locke  excites  onr  curiosity  without  being  inclined 
to  satisfy  It.  Many  jtersons  having  imagined  that  he  had  coimmniiuated  to 
me  this  nunle  of  explaining  the  creation  of  matter,  requested,  w hen  niy  trans- 
lation first  appeared,  that  I would  inform  them  what  it  was  j but  I was 
obliged  to  confess,  that  Mr  I^oeke  had  not  made  eren  me  a partner  in  the 
secret.  At  length,  long  after  his  death,  .Sir  Isaac  Ncu-ton,  to  whom  I was 
accidentally  speaking  of  this  part  of  Mr  Locki;’s  book,  discovered  to  me  the 
whole  mystery.  He  told  me,  smiling,  that  it  was  he  himself  who  hud  imagined 
this  manner  of  explaining  the  creation  of  matter,  and  that  the  thought  hiul 
struck  him,  one  day,  when  this  qnc,stion  chanced  to  turn  up  in  a conversa- 
tion between  himself,  Mr  Isjcke,  and  the  late  Karl  of  I’embroke.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  way  in  which  he  explained  to  them  his  thought : — ‘ MV  may 
be  enabled'  (he  said)  ‘ to  form  some  rude  conception  of  the  creation  of  matter, 
if  we  suppose  that  (lod  by  his  power  had  prevented  the  entrance  of  any  thing 
into  a certain  portion  of  pure  sjMce,  which  is  of  its  nature  penetrable,  eternal, 
necessary,  infnite ; for  henceforward  this  jiortion  of  space  would  be.  endowed 
with  imjienetrability,  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  matter:  and  as  purr 
sjmee  is  absolutely  uniform,  we  have  only  again  to  supjmse  that  Ood  communi- 
cated the  same  imjwnetrahility  to  another  portion  of  space,  and  we  should  then 
obtain  in  a certain  sort  tbe  notion  of  the  mobility  of  matter,  another  quality 
which  is  also  very  essential  to  it.'  Thus,  then,  we  are  relieved  of  the  embar- 
rassment of  endeavouring  to  discover  what  it  was  that  Mr  Locke  had  deemed 
it  advisable  to  conceal  from  his  readers ; for  the  above  is  all  that  gave  him 
wcasion  to  tell  ns, — ‘ if  we  would  raise  our  thoughts  as  far  as  they  could 
reach,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  concc|>tion  how 
matter  might  at  first  be  made,”’  &c. — This  suflices  to  show  what  was  the 
general  purport  of  Locke’s  expressions,  and  that  Mr  Stewart’s  conjecture  is 
at  least  nearer  to  the  truth  than  Dr  Reid's.  [Compare  Xew  loni  0])t.  q.  31.] 
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the  refutation  it  att'orils  of  “ tlie  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in 
tlie  Kucharist,  in  which  the  Papists  have  grafted  tlic  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.”  Ho  says; — 

“ Now  notliing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  tx>th  tlie  sound  and  e.x- 
|)lication  of  this  important  doctrine  arc  founded  altogetlier  on  the  BupiMisitimi 
of  external  matter ; so  that,  if  this  be  removed,  there  is  not  any  thing  left 
whereon  to  build  so  much  as  the  apjKiarancc  of  a question.— For  if,  after 
this,  it  be  inquired  whether  the  eubetance  of  the  bread,  m this  sacrament,  be  not 
changed  into  t/ie  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  accidents  or  sensible  ap- 
pearances remaining  as  Ix'fore ; or  suppose  this  should  be  affirmed  to  bo  the 
fact,  or  at  lea.st  possible,  it  may  indeed  be  shown  to  be  untrue  or  impossible, 
on  the  supposition  of  an  extenial  world,  from  certain  consequential  absur- 
dities which  attend  it ; but  to  remove  an  external  world,  is  to  prich  it  in  its 
punctum  saliens,  or  quench  its  very  vital  flame.  For  if  there  is  no  external 
matter,  the  very  distinction  is  lost  between  the  substance  and  accidents,  or 
sensible  species  of  bodies,  aud  these  last  will  become  the  sole  essence  of 
material  objects.  So  that,  if  these  are  supposed  to  remain  as  before,  there  Ls 
no  possible  room  for  the  supposal  of  any  change,  in  that  the  thing  supixised 
to  be  changed,  is  here  shown  to  be  nothing  at  all."  (P.  95.) 

But  we  must  conclude. — Whnt  has  now  been  said,  in  reference 
to  a part  of  its  contents,  may  perhaps  contribute  to  attract  tho 
attention,  of  those  interested  in  the  higher  philosophy,  to  this 
very  curious  volume.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  Mr  Benson’s 
Memoirs  of  Collier  should  be  bound  up  along  with  it. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SATIRE  OF  GERMANY.* 

(March,  1831.) 

Eftistolae  Obsctiromm  Vironim,  cdiaqxie  ffw  decimi  stxti  moni- 
menta  raringinui. — IHe  Briefe  der  Finsterlinge  an  Magister 
Orluinus  von  Deventer,  nebst  andem  sehr  seltenen  Beytraegen 
zur  JAUeratur- Sitten-und  Ktrchengeschichte  des  Sechszehnter 
Jahrhunderts.  Ilcrausgegcben  und  crlacuU-rt  durch  Dk  Ernst 
Mcench.  8vo.  Leipzig:  1827. 

With  the  purest  identity  of  origin,  the  Germans  have  shown 
always  the  weakest  sentiment  of  nationality.  Descended  from 
the  same  ancestors,  speaking  a common  language,  unconcpiered 
by  a foreign  enemy,  and  once  the  subjects  of  a general  govern- 
ment, they  are  the  only  people  in  Europe  who  have  piissively 
allowed  their  national  unity  to  be  broken  down,  and  submitted, 
like  cattle,  to  be  jiarcelled  and  reparcelled  into  flocks,  as  suited  the 
convenience  of  their  shepherds.  The  same  unpatriotic  apathy  is 
betrayed  in  their  literary  as  in  their  political  e.xistencc.  In  other 
countries  ta.ste  is  perhaps  too  e.vclusivcly  national ; in  Germany 
it  is  certainly  too  cosmopolite.  Teutonic  admiration  seems, 

• [Translated  into  German  by  Dr  Vogler,  in  the  AUes  und  Xrua  of  1832; 
after  being  largely  extracted  in  various  other  literary  journals  of  the  Empin'. 
T am  aware  of  no  attempt  to  gainsay  the  piDof  of  authorshi])  here  detaiied  ; 
or,  in  generai.  the  Jnsliee  of  the  criticism. — A considerable  iinnilK?r  of  addi- 
titiiis  have  l>een  inst'rted  in  this  article;  but  these,  as  they  affect  no  i>ersoual 
interi'-st,  if  has  not  l>cen  thought  ncces-sary  often  to  distingiiisii.l 
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indeed,  to  be  essentially  centrifugal ; and  literary  partialities 
have  in  the  Empire  inclined  always  in  favour  of  the  foreign. 
The  Germans  were  long  familiar  with  the  literature  of  every 
other  nation,  before  they  thought  of  cultivating,  or  rather  creat- 
ing, a literature  of  their  own;  and  when  this  was  at  last  attempted, 
ri*  •lx«'rra»  was  Still  the  principle  that  governed  in  the 
experiment.  It  was  essayed,  by  a process  of  foreign  infusion,  to 
elaborate  the  German  tongue  into  a vehicle  of  pleasing  commu- 
nication ; nor  were  they  contented  to  reverse  the  operation,  until 
the  project  had  been  stultified  by  its  issue,  and  the  purest  and 
only  all-sufficient  of  the  modern  languages  degraded  into  a Baby- 
lonish jargon,  without  a parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  speech. 
A counterpart  to  this  overweening  admiration  of  the  strange 
and  distant,  is  the  discreditable  indifference  manifested  by  the 
Germans  to  the  noblest  monuments  of  native  genius.  To  their 
eternal  disgrace,  the  works  of  I.,eibnit7.  were  left  to  bo  collected 
by  a Frenchman ; while  the  care  denied  by  his  countrymen  to 
the  great  representative  of  German  universality,  was  lavished, 
with  an  eccentric  affection,  on  the  not  more  important  specula- 
tions of  Giordano  Bruno,  Spinoza,  and  Cudworth.  But  no  neglect, 
even  by  their  own  confession,  has  weighed  so  long  or  so  heavily 
against  the  Germans,  as  the  want  of  a collective  edition  of  the 
works  of  their  great  national  patriot,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and 
of  a critical  and  explanatory  edition  of  their  great  national  satire, 
the  Epistol.k  Obscurorum  Virorum.  This  reproach  has,  in 
part,  been  recently  removed.  Dr  Muench  has  accomplished  the 
one,  and  attempted  the  other ; we  wish  we  could  say, — accom- 
plished well,  or  attempted  successfully.  We  speak  at  present 
only  of  the  latter ; and,  as  an  essay  towards  (what  is  still  want- 
ing) an  explanatory  introduction,  shall  premise  a rapid  outline 
of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  this  celebrated  satire, — a 
satire  which,  though  European  in  its  influence,  has  yet,  as  Herder 
justly  observes,  “ effected  for  Germany  incomparably  more, 
than  Iludibras  for  England,  or  Garagantua  for  France,  or  the 
Knight  of  I>a  Mancha  for  Spain.”  It  gave  the  victory  to  Reuch- 
lin  over  the  Begging  Friars,  and  to  Luther  over  the  Court  of 
Rome. 

The  Italians  excepted,  no  people  took  so  active  a part  in  the 
revival  of  ancient  literature  as  the  Germans ; yet  in  no  country 
did  the  champions  of  the  new  intelligence  obtain  less  adventitious 
aid  in  their  exertions,  or  encounter  so  formidable  a resistance 
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from  the  tiefenders  of  the  ancient  harbarism.  Germany  did  not, 
like  Italy  and  France,  allure  the  learned  fugitives  from  Con- 
stantinople, to  transplant  into  her  seminaries  the  language  and 
literature  of  Greece  ; and  though  learning  was  not  here  deprived 
of  all  liberal  encouragement,  still  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
Empire  did  not,  as  the  great  Italian  families,  emulate  each  other, 
in  a munificent  patronage  of  letters.  But  what  in  Germany  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  impede  the  literary  reformation,  was  the 
opposition  wliich  it  met  with  in  the  great  literary  corporations 
themselves.  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in 
France  and  England,  the  first  sparks  of  the  rekindled  light  had 
been  fostered  in  the  universities;*  these  were  in  fact  the  centres 
from  whence  the  new  illumination  was  diffused.  In  Germany, 
on  the  contrary,  the  academic  walls  contained  the  most  resolute 
enemies  of  reform,  and  in  the  universities  were  found  the  last 
strongholds  of  an  effete,  but  intolerant  scholasticism.  Some, 
indeed,  of  the  restorers  of  polite  letters,  taught  as  salaried  or 
extraordinary  instructors,  {prqfessores  conducti,)  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Germany  ; but  their  influence  was  p>ersonal,  and  the  tole- 
ration which  they  obtained,  precarious.  Dependent  always  on 
the  capricious  patronage  of  the  Prince,  they  were  viewed  as 
intruders  by  those  bodies  who  constituted  and  governed  these 
institutions.  From  them  they  encountered,  not  only  discourage- 
ment, but  oppression;  and  the  biography  of  the  first  scholars 
who  attempted,  by  public  instruction,  to  disseminate  a taste  for 
classical  Uterature  in  the  great  schools  of  Germany,  exhibits  little 
else  than  a melancholy  series  of  wanderings  and  persecutions, — 
abandoning  one  university  only,  in  general,  to  be  ejected  from 
another. 

The  restoration  of  classical  literature,  (and  classical  literature 
involved  literature  in  general,)  was  in  Germany  almost  wholly 
accomplished  by  individual  zeal,  aided,  principally,  by  one  pri- 
vate institution.  This  institution  was  the  conventual  seminary 
of  St  Agnes,  near  Zwoll,  in  Westphalia,  founded  by  the  pious 
Thomas  a Keropis ; from  whence,  immediately  or  mediately, 
issued  nearly  the  whole  band  of  those  illustrious  scholars  who, 
in  defiance  of  every  opposing  circumstance,  succeeded  in  rapidly 

• No  thanks,  hon-ever,  to  tlic  Universities.  They,  of  course,  resisted  tlie 
innovation.  A king  and  a minister,  Francis  and  SVolsey,  determined  the 
dilTerence ; but  for  them,  Kiid.-ens  and  Colet  might  have  l>een  persecuted 
like  Huschiiis  and  Heiiehlin. 
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elevating  Germany  to  a higher  European  rank  in  letters,  than 
(rcbarbariseil  by  polemical  theology  and  religious  wars,)  she  was 
again  able  to  reach  for  almost  three  centuries  thereafter. 

Six  schoolfellows  and  friends, — Count  Maurice  von  Spiegelberg, 
Ilodolph  von  Lange  (Langius),  Alexander  Uegius,  Lewis  Drin- 
genberg,  Antonius  Liber,  and  Hodolphus  Agricola, — all  trained  in 
the  discipline  of  a Kempis,  became,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  apostles  of  this  reform  in  literature  and  education ; 
and  tliis,  mainly  by  their  exertions  with  those  of  their  disciples, 
was,  in  a few  years,  happily  accomplished  throughout  the  empire. 
The  two  first,  (we  neglect  chronology),  noblemen  of  rank  and 
dignitaries  in  the  church,  co-operated  to  this  end,  by  their  liberal 
patronage  of  other  scholars,  and  more  especially  by  the  founda- 
tion of  improved  schools ; the  four  last,  by  their  skill  and  industry 
as  practical  teachers,  and  by  the  influence  of  their  writings.* 

After  their  return  from  Italy,  where  they  had  studied  under 
Trapezuntius  and  Gaza,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Philelphus, 
Laurentius  Valla,  and  Leonardus  Aretinus,  Von  Lange  was  nomi- 
nated Dean  of  Munster,  and  Count  Spiegelberg,  Provost  of  Em- 
merich.— Through  the  influence  of  the  former,  himself  a Latin 
poet  of  no  inconsiderable  talent,  the  decayed  school  of  Munster 
was  revived  ; supplied  with  able  masters,  among  whom  Camencrius, 
Ca)sarius,  and  Murmellius,  were  distinguished;  and,  in  spite  of 
every  opposition  from  the  predicant  friars  and  miiversity  of 
Cologne,  the  barbarous  schoolbooks  wore  superseded,  and  the 
heathen  classics  studied,  as  in  the  schools  of  Italy  and  Prance. 
Prom  this  seminary,  soon  after  its  establishment,  proceeded  Petrus 

• All  account  of  tlic  Fratres  llieronymici  would  be  an  interesting  piece  of 
literary  history.  The  scattered  notices  to  be  found  of  this  association  are 
meagre  and  incorrect.  We  may  observe,  that  tlie  celeiirated  Frieslander, 
John  Wessel  of  (iansfurt,  an  alumnus  also  of  the  College  of  St  Agnes,  pre- 
ceded the  six  confederates,  enumerated  in  the  text,  as  a restorer  of  letters  in 
(iemiany.  Before  Keuchliii,  (whom  he  initiated  in  Hebrew,)  he  conjoined 
a knowledge  of  tlie  three  learned  languages ; these,  whicli  he  liad  cultivated 
in  (ireece,  Italy,  and  France,  lie  taught,  at  least  privately,  on  his  return  to 
( lermany,  in  the  universities  of  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  and  Basle.  His  eru- 
dition, his  schola.stic  subtlety,  with  his  contempt  for  scholastic  authority, 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Lux  Mundi  and  Mat/uter  Contradiciwnum.  In 
religious  opinions,  he  was  the  forerunner  of  Luther.  He  is  not  to  bo  con- 
founded (as  has  been  done)  with  the  famous  preacher,  Joannes,  variously 
I'alled  HVot/iW,  dr  Wesmlia,  and  even  BVs«e/«s,  accused  by  the  Dominicans 
of  suspicious  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  and,  through  their  iiiHiience,  unjustly 
condemned  for  heresy  in  1479,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Jlentz. 
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Nehemius,  Josephus  llorlenius,  (the  master  of  Mosellauus,) 
Ludolphus  Ileringius,  Alexander  Moppensis,  Tilcmannus  Mollerus, 
(the  master  of  Rivius,)  &c.,  who,  as  able  schoolmasters,  propagated 
the  improvement  in  education  and  letters  throughout  the  north  of 
Germany. 

A similar  reform  was  effected  by  Count  Spiegelberg  in  the 
school  of  Emmerich. 

Hegius,  a man  of  competent  learning,  but  of  unrivalled  talents 
as  a practical  instructor,  became  rector  of  the  school  of  Daventer ; 
and  he  can  boast  of  having  turned  out  from  his  tuition  a greater 
number  of  more  illustrious  scholars  than  any  pedagogue  of  modern 
times.  Among  his  pupils  were,  Desidcrius  Erasmus,  Ilermannus 
Buschius,  Joannes  Caesarius,  Joannes  MurmcUius,  Joannes  Glan- 
dorpius,  Conradus  Mutianus,  Ilermannus  Torrentinus,  Bartho- 
loniseus  Coloniensis,  Conradus  Goclenius,  the  Aedicollii,  Joannes 
and  Serratius,  Jacobus  Montanus,  Joannes  Peringius,  Timannus 
Camencrius,  Gerardus  Lystrius,  Matthmus  Frissemius,  Ludolphus 
Geringius,  &c.  Nor  must  Ortuinus  Gratius  be  forgotten. 

Dringenberg  transplanted  the  discipline  of  Zwoll  to  Schlecht- 
stadt  in  Alsace ; and  he  effected  for  the  South  of  Germany  what 
his  colleagues  accomplished  for  the  north.  Among  his  pupils,  who 
almost  rivalled  in  numbers  and  celebrity  those  of  Uegius,  were 
Conradus  Ccltes,  Jacobus  Wimphelingius,  Beatus  Rhenanus, 
Joannes  Sapidus,  Bilibald  Pirkheimer,  John  von  Dalberg,  Fran- 
ciscus  Stadianus,  George  Simler,  (the  master  of  Melanchthon,) 
and  Ilenricus  Bebelius,  (the  master  of  Brassicanus  and  Heinrich- 
mann.) 

Z,t6er  taught  successfully  at  Kempten  and  Amsterdam;  and,  when 
driven  from  these  cities  by  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  barbarism, 
he  finally  established  himself  at  Alcmar.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  pupils  were  Pope  Hadrian  VI.,  Nicolaus  Clenardus,  Alardus 
of  Amsterdam,  Cornelius  Crocus,  and  Christophorns  Longolius. 

The  genius  of  Agricola  displayed  the  rarest  union  of  originality, 
elegance,  and  erudition.  After  extorting  the  reluctant  admiration 
of  the  fastidious  scholars  of  Italy,  he  returned  to  Germany,  where 
his  writings,  exhortation,  and  example,  powerfully  contributed  to 
promote  the  literary  reformation.  It  was  only,  however,  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  short  life,  that  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friend. 
Von  Dalberg,  Bishop  of  Worms,  to  lecture  publicly  (though 
declining  the  status  of  Professor)  on  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors ; and  he  delivered,  with  great  applause,  a few  courses. 
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alternately  at  Heidelberg  and  ^\  orms.  C'eltes  and  Buscliins  were 
among  his  auditors.  There  is  no  hyperbole  in  his  epitaph  by  a 
great  Italian  : — 

“ .Scilicet  lioc  iiiio  meruit  Genimuia,  laudi.s 

Qiiicqiiid  hal)ct  Latium,  Graecia  quicqiiiil  lialict.” 

1 he  first  restorers  of  ancient  learning  in  Germany  were  thus 
almost  exclusively  pupils  of  a Kempis  or  of  hi.s  disciples.  There 
was,  however,  one  memorable  exception  in  John  Reuchlin  (.Joan- 
nes Capnio),  who  was  not,  as  his  biographers  erroneously  assert, 
a scholitr  of  Dringcnberg  at  Schlechtstadt.*  Of  him  we  are  again 
to  speak. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  in  order  to  show  that  the  awiv- 
kened  enthusiasm  for  classical  studies  did  not  in  Germany  origin- 
ate in  the  Universities ; and  it  was  only  after  a strenuous  opposition 
from  these  bodies  that  ancient  literature  at  last  conquered  its  re- 
cognition as  an  element  of  academical  instruction.  At  the  period 
of  which  we  treat,  the  prelections  and  disputations,  the  examina- 
tions and  honours,  of  the  different  faculties,  required  only  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  barbarous  Latinity  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
now  philology  was  thus  not  only  a horg  d’a-uvre,  in  the  academical 
system,  or,  as  the  Lcipsic  AListcrs  expressed  it,  a “ fifth  wheel  in 
the  wjiggon  ; ” it  was  abominated  as  a novelty,  that  threw  the  an- 
cient learning  into  di.scrcdit,  diverted  the  studious  from  the  Uni- 
versities, emptied  the  schools  of  the  Magistri,  and  the  bursse  or 
colleges  over  which  they  presided,  and  rendered  contemptible  the 
once  honoured  distinction  of  a degrec.f 


* His  connexion  witli  Zwoll  .md  the  Brethren  of  St  Jerome  may,  however, 
1)0  established  through  .John  Wesscl,  from  whom  he  learned  the  elements  of 
Hebrew. 

t “ Attamen  intellexi,”  writes  Magister  Unkenbunck  to  Magi.ster  Gratins, 
“ quod  habetis  paucoa  anditores,  et  cst  querela  vestra,  quod  Hmschius  et  Cm- 
sarius  trahnnt  vobis  scholares  et  supposita  abinde,  cum  tamen  ip.si  non  sciunt 
ita  exponere  Poetas  allegoriec,  sicut  vos,  et  superallegare  .sacram  scripturam. 
Credo  qnod  diabolus  est  in  illis  Poetis.  Ipsi  dc.strnnnt  omnes  C'niversitates, 
et  nndivi  ab  nno  antiquo  ^fagistro  Lipsensi,  qui  fuit  Magister  .16  anuomm, 
et  dixit  mihi,  quando  ipse  fuisset  juvenis,  tunc  ilia  Universita.s  bene  stetis- 
set ; qnia  in  viginti  milliaribus  nnllus  Poeta  fuisset.  Kt  dixit  etiam,  quod 
tunc  supposita  diligenter  complcverunt  lectioues  suas  formales  et  materiales. 
seu  bnrsales ; et  fuit  magnum  scandainm,  quod  aliquis  studens  iret  in  platen, 
et  non  haberet  Petrum  Hispanum,  aut  Parva  Ix>gicalia  sub  brachio.  Et  si 
fuernnt  Grammatici,  tunc  portabant  Partes  Alexandri,  vel  Vade  Mecuni. 
vel  Exercitinm  Puerorum,  aut  Opus  Minns,  aut  Dicta  loan.  Sinthen.  Et  in 
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1q  possession  of  power,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tlie  patrons 
of  scholasticism  would  tamely  allow  themselves  to  be  stripped  of 
reputation  and  influence ; and  it  did  not  require  the  ridicule  with 
which  the  “ Humanists"  or  “ Poets,"  as  they  were  styled,  now 
assailed  them,  to  exasperate  their  spirit  of  persecution.  Greek  in 
particular,  and  polite  letters  in  general,  were  branded  as  hereti- 
cal ; • and,  while  the  academical  youth  hailed  the  first  lecturers 
on  ancient  literature  in  the  Universities,  as  “messengers  from 
Heaven,”  t the  academical  veterans  persecuted  these  intruders 


scholia  advertebant  diligenter,  ct  habucriint  iu  honore  Magistros  Artium,  et 
qnando  vidcrunt  unum  Magistrum,  tunc  fuenint  perterriti,  (iiiasi  vidcrent 
unum  Diabolnm.  Et  dicit  etiani,  quod  pro  tunc,  quatcr  iu  anno  promove- 
bantnr  Bacculaurii,  et  semper  pro  uua  vice  sunt  sexaginta  aut  quiuquagiuta. 
Et  illo  tempore  Universitas  ilia  fnit  multnm  in  tiore,  et  quando  nnus  stetit 
per  annum  cum  dimidio,  fuit  promotus  in  Bacculauriura,  et  per  tres  annos 
aut  duos  cum  dimidio,  in  Magistrum.  Et  sic  parentes  eorum  fuerunt  con- 
tenti,  et  libenter  exposueniut  pecunias ; quia  videbaut,  quod  fiUi  sui  vene- 
runt  ad  honores.  Sod  nunc  snpposita  volunt  audirc  Virgilium  et  Plininm, 
et  alios  novos  autorcs,  et  licet  audiunt  per  qninque  annos,  tamcn  non  pro- 
moventur.  Et  dixit  mihi  amplins  talis  Magister,  quod  tempore  suo  fuerunt 
duo  millia  studentes  in  Lyptzick,  et  Erfordia;  totidem.  Et  Vienna;  quatuor 
milUa,  ct  Coloniie  etiam  tot,  ct  sic  de  aliis.  Nunc  antem  in  omnibus  Uni- 
versitatibns  non  sunt  tot  supposita,  sicut  tunc  in  una,  aut  duabns.  Et  Ma- 
gistri  Lipsenscs  nunc  valde  conquemntur  de  paucitatc  suppositorum,  quia 
Focta;  faciunt  cis  damnum.  Et  quando  parentes  mittunt  fllios  snos  in  bur- 
sas, ct  collegia,  non  volunt  ibi  mancre,  sed  vadunt  ad  Poetas,  et  student 
ncquitias.  Et  dixit  mihi,  quod  ipse  Liptzick  olim  habuit  quadragiuta  domi- 
ccllos,  ct  quando  ivit  in  ccclesiam,  vcl  ad  forum,  vel  spaciatnm  in  rubetum, 
tunc  ivemnt  post  cum.  Et  fuit  tunc  magnns  excessus,  studere  in  Poetria. 
Et  qnando  nnus  confitebatnr  in  confessiono,  quod  occultc  audivit  Virgilium 
ab  uno  Bacculaurio,  tunc  Sacerdos  imponebat  cl  magnam  poenitentiam,  vide- 
licet, jejunare  singulis  sextis  feriis  vel  oraro  quotidie  septem  Psalmos  poeni- 
tcntiales.  Et  jnravit  mihi  in  conscientia  sua,  quod  vidit ; quod  unus  magls- 
trandus  fuit  rejcctus,  quia  unus  de  examinatoribus  semel  in  die  festo  vidit 
ipsura  legere  in  Terentio.  Utinam  adhne  starct  ita  in  Universitatibns  ! ” ets. 
(Epist.  Obs.  Vir. — Vol.  II.  ep.  46.  See  also  among  others,  ^'ol.  II.  op.  .68 
and  63.  We  quote  these  epistles  by  number,  though  this  be  marked  in  none 
of  the  editions. — I may  notice : in  German,  the  same  word  stands  for  the 
indefinite  article,  and  for  the  numeral  of  unity ; — ein.  Hence  by  these  bar- 
barians, the  use  of  the  Latin  unus. 

• “ Ila^resis,"  says  Erasmus,  speaking  of  these  worthies, — “ brnresis  est 
polite  loqui,  h.'cresis  Groece  scire  j quierjuid  ipsi  non  intclligunt,  quicquid  ipsi 
non  faciunt,  htercsis  est.  In  unum  Capniouem  clamatur,  quia  linguas  cal- 
let.”  (Opera  III.  c.  517.  ed.  Clerici.)  See  also  Peutinger,  in  Epist.  ad 
Benclil.  (sig.  A ii.)  and  Hutteu,  Pra;f.  Neminis. 

t “ Umniiio  fervebat  opus,”  says  Cruciger,  “ et  deserebantur  tractationes 
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as  “ preachers  of  perversion,”  and  “ winnowers  of  the  devil’s 
chaflF.”*  Conradus  Celtes,  Hermannus  Buschius,  and  Joannes 
Rhagius  i£sticainpianus  (Sommerfeld),  were  successively  expelled 
from  Leipsic ; f other  universities  emulated  the  example.  The  great 
University  of  Cologne  stood,  however,  “proudly  eminent”  in  its 
hostility  to  the  new  intelligence ; for  improvement  was  there  op- 
posed by  the  united  influence  of  the  Monks  and  Masters.  When 

prioria  doctrioic  atque  fntilis,  et  nitor  clcgautiaqne  dlscipUn®  politioris  ex- 
petebantur.  Tunc  Lipsiam  liicardus  Crocut,  Britannus,  qni  in  Gallia 
auditor  fuerat  Hieronymi  Alexandri  [Alcandri],  venit,  anno  Chr.  MDXV 
[MDXIV],  professnsque  doctrinam  Grascarnm  littcramm,  omnium  amorem 
favorcmqufl  statim  est  maximum  conscentus  : quod  hujns  lingu®  non  prim- 
ordia,  ut  aliqui  ante  ipsnm,  sed  iutegram  atque  picnam  scientiam  illius 
aftcrc,  ct  posse  banc  totam  cxplicarc,  doccrcquc  vidcrctnr.  Negabat  mens 
pater,  credibile  nunc  esse  id,  quod  ipse  tunc  cognoverit.  Tanquam  aditus 
liemissum^  Crocum  omnes  veneratos  esse  aiebat,  unumqnemque  se  fclicem 
judicassc,  si  in  rainiliaritatem  ipsins  insinnaretnr : docenti  vero  ct  mercedem, 
qn®  iwstniaretur,  persolverc ; et  quocumque  loco  temporecpie  prssto  esse, 
recusavlsse  nemincm  ; sc  concubia  nocte  se  conveniri,  si  quamvis  longe  extra 
oppidnm  jussis.sct,  omnes  libenter  obsccuti  fulssent.”  (Loc.  Comm.)  (Among 
tbe  Declamations  of  Melanchtbon,  see  Oratio  de  Initiis,  &c.  and  Oratio  de 
Vita  Trocedorfii ; see  also  Camerarius,  (the  pupil  of  Croke,)  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Herodotus,  and  in  his  Life  of  Melanchthon.)  Dr  Croke  (afterwards 
an  agent  of  Henry  ATII.  in  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  and  Public  Orator  of 
Cambridge)  was  the  first  Professor  of  Greek  in  Leipsic,  and  the  first  author 
of  a grammar  of  that  language,  published  in  Germany.  He  founded  that 
school  which,  under  his  successor.  Sir  Godfrey  Hermann,  is  now  the  chief 
fountain  of  Hellenic  literature  in  Kiirope.  His  life  onght  to  be  written.  Sir 
Alexander  Croke,  in  his  late  8|)leudid  history  of  the  family,  has  collected 
some  circumstances  concerning  this  distinguished  scholar ; hut  a great  deal 
of  interesting  information  still  remains  nngathered,  among  his  own  and  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries.  We  could  fill  a page  with  mere  references. 

* /JiucAiWallum  Humanitatis,  ed.  Burckhardi,  p.  15.  In  Leipsic,  humane 
letters  were  styled  by  the  theologicians,  Dmnonum  cibus, — Damonum  opan- 
nium, — JEgypiia  ollee, — virulenta  jEgypliorum  dapet.  (Pancgyricum  Lip- 
siensis  Theologi. — Pr®f.  Lipsi®,  1614.) 

t AVc  have  before  us  an  oration  of  iEsticainpianns,  delivered  in  1511,  on 
his  departure  from  I>cipsic,  after  the  public  achools  had  been  closed  against 
him  by  the  faculty  of  arts.  We  extract  one  passage — “ Quern  enim  poet- 
amm  eloquentium  non  snnt  persecuti  patres  vestri,  et  quern  vos  Indibrio  non 
habuistls,  qui  ad  vos  expolicndos,  quasi  aditus  sunt  demissit  Nam,  nt  e 
mnltis  paucos  referam,  Conradum  Celten  pene  hostUiter  expolistis  ; Hcrman- 
num  Busebium  diu  ar  multum  vexalum  yecistis ; Joannem  qnoque  .£sticam- 
pianum  variis  machinis  oppngnatum,  tandum  evertitis.  Quis  tandem  Poet- 
arum  ad  vos  veniet?  Nemo,  hercle,  nemo,  ineniti  ergo  jejunique  vivetis, 
f®di  animis  et  inglorii,  qni,  nisi  peenitentiam  egeritis,  damnati  omnes  immo- 
riemini." 
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Von  Lange  eomnionced  his  reformation  of  tlie  school  of  Munster, 
a vehement  remonstrance  was  transmitted  from  the  faculties  of 
Cologne  to  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  that  see,  reprobating  the 
projected  change  in  the  schoolbooks  hitherto  in  use,  and  remon- 
strating against  the  introduction  of  pagan  authors  into  the  course 
of  juvenile  instruction.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  obscurants  of 
that  venerable  seminary  resisted  only  the  more  strenuously  every 
effort  at  a reform  within  Cologne  itself.  They  oppressed  and 
relegated,  one  after  another,  Bartholomams  Colonicnsis,  the  two 
.d^dicollii  (Joannes  and  Sorratius),  Joannes  Murmcllius,  Joannes 
Caesarius,  and  Hermannus  Buschius,  as  dangerous  innovators,  who 
corrupted  the  minds  of  youth  by  mythological  fancies,  and  the 
study  of  unchristian  authors.  Supported,  however,  by  Count 
Nuenar,  dean  of  the  canonical  chajiter,  and  the  influence  of  his 
own  rank,  Buschius,  a nobleman  by  birth,  the  scholar  of  TIegius, 
and  friend  and  schoolfellow  of  Erasmus,  stood  his  ground  even  in 
Cologne,  against  the  scholastic  zealots;  and,  though  thrice  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  field  of  contest,  he  finally  succeeded  in  dis- 
comfiting, even  in  their  firmest  stronghold,  the  enemies  of  light. 
Pliny  and  Grid  were  read  along  with  Boethius  and  Sedulius ; the 
ancient  schoolbooks — the  Doctrinale  of  Alexander,  the  Dhciplina 
Scholarum,  the  Catholicon,  the  Mammotrectm,  (Mammaetractus 
is  the  best  interpretation,)  the  Gemma  Gemmarum,  the  Laby- 
rinths, the  Lonnisecure,  the  Hwjuicio,  the  Ex  quo,  the  Brevi- 
loqtiium,  the  Vade  imcum,  the  Rapkims  totum,  &c.  &c.,  were 
at  last  no  longer,  even  in  Cologne,  recognised  as  of  exclusive 
authority ; and,  within  a few  years  after  their  disgrace  in  this 
fastness  of  prescriptive  barbarism,  they  were  exploded  from  all 
the  schools  and  universities  throughout  the  empire.  In  this  diffi- 
cult exploit  Buschius  was  aided  by  Erasmus,  lluttcn,  Melanchthon, 
Torrentinus,  Bebelius,  Binder,  &c. 

This  w.as,  however,  but  a skirmish,  comp,ared  with  another 
kindred  and  simultaneous  contest ; and  the  obstinacy  of  Buschius, 
in  defence  of  cla-ssical  Latinity,  only  exasperated  the  theologians 
of  Cologne  to  put  forth  all  their  strength  in  opposition  to  Reuch- 
lin,  a still  more  influential  champion  of  illumination,  and  in  sup- 
pression of  the  more  obnoxious  study  of  Hebrew. 

The  character  of  Reuchli.v  isCone  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
that  remarkable  age ; for  it  exhibits,  in  the  highest  perfection,  a 
combination  of  rpialities  which  are  in  general  found  incompatible. 
At  once  a man  of  the  world  and  of  books,  he  excelled  e(|U!illy  in 
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jirHctice  and  speculation ; was  a statesman  and  a philosopher,  a 
jurist  and  a divine.  Nobles,  and  princes,  and  emperors,  honoured 
him  with  their  favour,  and  employed  him  in  their  most  difficult 
affairs;  while  the  learned  throughout  Europe  looked  up  to  him 
as  the  “ trilingue  iniraculum,”  the  “ phoenix  lilterarum,”  the 
“ cruditornra  In  Italy,  native  Romans  listened  with  plea- 

sure to  his  Latin  declamation ; and  he  compelled  the  jealous 
Greeks  to  acknowledge  that  “ Greece  had  overflown  the  Alps.” 
Of  his  countrymen,  ho  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  study  of 
ancient  literature  into  the  German  Universities ; the  6rst  who 
opened  the  gates  of  the  east,  unsealed  the  word  of  God,  and  un- 
veiled the  sanctuary  of  Hebrew  wisdom.  Agricola  was  the  only 
German  of  the  fifteenth  century  who  approached  him  in  depth  of 
classical  erudition ; and  it  was  not  till  after  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth,  tliat  l.rasuuis  ro.se  to  divide  with  him  the  admira- 
tion of  the  learned.  As  an  Orientiil  scholar,  Rcuchlin  died  with- 
out a rival.  Cardinal  Fisher,  who  “ almost  adored  his  name,” 
made  a pilgrimage  from  England,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  visiting 
the  object  of  his  worship;  and  that  great  divine  candidly  con- 
fesses to  Erasmus,  that  he  regarded  Ueuchlin  as  “ bearing  off 
from  all  men  the  palm  of  knowledge,  especially  in  what  pertained 
to  the  liidden  matters  of  religion  and  philosophy.”  At  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  Reuchlin,  withdrawn  from  academical  tuition 
to  the  conduct  of  political  affair.s,  was  not,  however,  unemployed 
in  peaceably  promoting  by  his  writings  the  c.ause  of  letters ; when 
suddenly  he  found  himself,  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  victim  of  a 
formidable  persecution,  which  threatened  ruin  to  himself,  and  pro- 
scription to  his  favourite  pursuits. 

The  alarming  progress  of  the  new  learning  had  at  last  con- 
vinced the  theologians  and  philosophers  of  the  old  leaven,  that 
their  credit  was  only  to  be  restored  by  a desperate  and  combined 
effort, — not  against  the  partisans,  but  against  the  leaders  of  the 
literary  reformation.  “The  two  eyes  of  Germany”  were  to  be 
extinguished ; and  the  theologians  of  Cologne  undertook  to  deal 
with  Reuchlin,  while  Erasmus  was  left  to  the  mercies  of  their 
brethren  of  Louvain.  The  assailants  pursued  their  end  with 
obstiniu’y,  if  not  with  talent ; that  they  did  not  succeed,  showed 
that  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  undergone  a change, — a change 
which  the  persecutions  themselves  mainly  contributed  to  acconi- 
]>lish. 

It  w'iis  imagincil  that  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  influence  of 
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Ilcuchlin,  could  not  be  more  cfFcctually  suppressed,  than  by 
rendering  both  the  objects  of  religious  suspicion.  In  this  at- 
tempt, the  theologians  of  Cologne  found  an  appropriate  instru- 
ment in  John  Pfefferkorn,  a Jevf,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Christianity  from  the  punishment  which  his  crimes  had  merited 
at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.*  In  the  course  of  the  years 
1505  and  1509,  fourf  treatises  (three  in  Latin,  one  in  German) 
were  published  under  the  name  of  the  new  convert ; the  scope  of 
which  was  to  represent  the  Jewish  religion  in  the  most  odious 
light.  The  next  step  was  to  obtain  from  the  Emperor  an  edict, 
commanding  that  all  Hebrew  books,  with  exception  of  the  Bible, 
should  be  searched  for,  and  burned,  throughout  the  empire ; on 
the  ground,  that  the  Jewish  literature  was  nothing  but  a collec- 
tion of  libels  on  the  character  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  The 
cultivation  of  Hebrew  learning  would  thus  be  rendered  impos- 
sible, or  at  least  discouraged ; and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  pro- 
bably expected  that  the  Jews  would  bribe  liberally  to  evade  the 
execution  of  the  decree.  Maximilian  was,  in  fact,  weak  or  negli- 
gent enough  to  listen  to  the  misrepresentation,  and  even  to  bestow 
on  Pfefferkorn  the  powers  necessary  to  carry  the  speculation  into 
effect ; but  some  informality  having  been  discovered,  in  the  terms 
of  the  commission,  the  Jews  had  interest  to  obtain  a suspension  of 
the  order;  and  previous  to  its  renewal,  a mandate  was  issued, 
requiring,  among  other  opinions,  that  of  Reuchlin,  as  to  the 
nature  and  contents  of  the  Jewish  writings.  Of  the  referees, 
Reuchlin  alone  complied  with  the  requisition.  lie  reported,  that 
to  extirpate  Hebrew  literature  in  the  mass,  was  not  only  unjust, 
hut  inexpedient ; that  a large  proportion  of  the  Rabbinic  writings 
was  not  of  a theological  character  at  all,  and  consisted  of  works 
not  only  innocent,  but  highly  useful ; nay,  that  the  religious 

• Muius  <in  his  Vita  Rcuchlini),  Jacobus  Thomasius  (in  tlic  Obscrvatioiios 
Hallenscs),  Dupin  (in  liis  Nouvclle  Bibliothcque  des  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques), 
Basnage  (in  bis  Histoiro  dca  Juifs,  toui.  v.,  p.  2063),  and  many  otliers,  con- 
founded this  John  Pfefferkorn  with  a relapsed  Jew  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  burned  for  blasphemy  at  Halle  in  1514.  The  Epistolse  Obscuroruni 
Virorum,  and  the  Poemata  of  Hnttcn,  might  have  kept  them  right.  Our 
John  w.as  living  in  1521. 

t These  tracts  are  extremely  rare.  Meiners  (to  say  nothing  of  Muench) 
was  acquainted  only  with  three.  In  our  collection  there  is  a fuurlh,  entitled 
Hostis  Judttorum,  ets.  with  the  ICpigrmnmd  Poliliim  of  Ortuiuns  against  the. 
.lews,  in  the  titlepage,  which  was  reprinted  in  his  Lamentationes  Obscino- 
nim  Virorum, 
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books  themselves,  while  not,  in  general,  such  as  they  had  been 
malevolently  represented,  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Christianity,  as  furnishing,  in  fact,  the  strongest  arguments  in 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  they  defended. 

This  was  precisely  what  the  obscurants  of  Cologne  desired. 
ITefferkorn,  with  their  assistance,  published,  (1511,)  under  the 
name  of  Handglass  (Handspiegel),  a tract  in  which  Keuchlin  was 
held  up  to  religious  detestation,  as  the  advocate  of  Jewish  blas- 
phemy, and  as  guilty  of  many  serious  errors  in  the  faith,  lieuchlin 
condescended  to  reply  ; and  his  Eyeglass  (Augenspicgel)  exposed 
the  ignorance  and  falsehood  of  his  contemptible  adversai'y.  The 
principals  now  found  it  necessary  to  come  forward.  Arnold 
Tungern,  as  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Cologne,  under- 
took to  sift  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Eyeglass;  forty-three  propo- 
sitions “ do  Judaico  favoro  nimis  suspecue,”  were  extracted  and 
published  ; and  Reuchlin  summoned  to  an  open  recantation, 
(1512.)  In  his  Defensio  contra  calumniatores  suos  Colonienses, 
(1513,)  Reuchlin  annihilated  the  accusation,  and  treated  his 
accusers  with  the  unmitigated  severity  which  their  malevolence 
and  hypocrisy  deserved.  These  were,  James  Iloogstraten,  a man 
of  no  inconsiderable  ability,  and  of  extensive  influence,  as  member 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Cologne,  as  Prior  of  the  Dominican 
Convent  in  that  city,  and  “ Inquisitor  hseretic®  pravitatis,”  for 
the  dioceses  of  Cologne,  Mentz,  and  Treves, — Arnold  of  Tungern 
(or  Luyd),  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  and  head  of  the 
Burse  of  St  Lawrence, — and  Ortumus  Gratius  {Ortuin  von 
Grass),  a pupil  of  Hegius,  and  now  a leading  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  but  a sycophant,  who,  in  hopes  of  preferment, 
prostituted  talents  in  subservience  to  the  enemies  of  that  learning 
in  which  he  was  himself  no  contemptible  proficient. 

Reuchlin  was  not  ignorant  of  the  enemies  with  whom  he  had 
to  grapple.  The  Odium  Theologicum  has  been  always  prover- 
bial ; the  Dominicans  were  exasperated  and  leagued  against  him ; 
no  opposition  had  hitherto  prevailed  against  that  powerful  order, 
who  had  recently  crushed  Joannes  de  Wesalia,  for  a similar 
offence,  by  a similar  accusation ; while  a contemporary  pope 
emphatically  declared,  that  he  would  rather  provoke  the  enmity 
of  the  most  formidable  sovereign,  than  offend  even  a single  friar 
of  those  mendicant  fraternities,  who,  under  the  mantle  of  humi- 
lity, reigned  omnipotent  over  the  Christian  world.  Reuchlin 
wrote  to  his  friends  throughout  Europe,  entreating  their  protec- 
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tion  and  interest  in  obtaining  for  him  new  allies.  He  received 
from  all  quarters  Hie  warmest  assurances  of  sympatliy  and  co- 
operation. Not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  Italy,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, a confederation  was  organized  between  the  friends  of 
humane  learning.*  The  cause  of  Reuchlin  became  the  cause  of 
letters ; Europe  was  divided  into  two  hostile  parties  ; the  powers 
of  light  stood  marshalled  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  So 
decisive  was  this  struggle  regarded  for  the  interests  of  literature, 
that  the  friends  of  illumination  saw,  in  its  unexpected  issue,  the 
special  providence  of  God;t  and  so  immediate  were  its  conse- 
quences in  preparing  the  religious  reformation,  that  Luther  (Doc. 
1518)  acknowledges  to  Reuchlin,  that  “he  only  followed  in  his 
steps, — only  consummated  his  victory,  with  inferior  strength, 
indeed,  but  not  inferior  courage,  in  breaking  the  teeth  of  the  Behe- 
moth.”'^ It  was  this  conte.st,  indeed,  which  first  proved  that  the 
nations  were  awake,  and  public  opinion  again  the  paramount  tri- 
bunal. In  this  tribunal  the  cause  of  Reuchlin  was  in  reality 
decided,  and  his  triumph  had  been  long  complete  before  it  was 
formally  ratified  by  a papal  sentence.  Reuchlin’s  victory,  in 
public  opinion,  was  accomplished  by  a satire ; of  which,  the  ana- 
thema on  its  publication  by  the  holy  sec,  only  gave  intensity  to 
the  eflFoct. — Rut  to  return. 

Iloogstraten  now  cited  Reuchlin  before  the  court  of  Inquisition 
at  Mentz,  (1513.)  Reuchlin  declined  Iloogstraten  <is  a judge; 
he  was  his  personal  enemy,  and  not  his  provincial ; and  when 
these  objections  were  overruled  he  appealed  to  the  Pope.  This 
appeal,  notwithstanding,  and  in  contempt  of  a sist  on  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  Iloogstraten  and  his  theologi- 
cal brethren  of  Cologne  condemned,  and  publicly  burned  the 
writings  of  Reuchlin,  as  “ offensive,  dangerous  to  religion,  and 
savouring  of  heresy;”  and  to  enhance  the  infamy,  they  obtained 


• Kiiglaml,  for  example,  sent  to  tbc  “ army  of  tlic  Hcuchliiiists.”  More, 
I’is/ier,  Lynacre,  (Irocyn,  Colei,  Latimer,  Tunstall,  and  Ammonius  of  Lucca; 
” omne.s,”  says  Krasiiius  to  Keucliiiii,  “ Gr.i)ce  docti  ]>ra2ter  Coletnni ; (but 
as  we  know  from  Erasmus,  Colet  .soon  made  of  that  language  an  a.ssiduoiis 
study.)  (Epi.st.  ill.  Vir.  ad  Iteucbl.  L.  II.  sig.  Ti.)  Wc  may  notice  that 
this  rare  and  iutcrestiug  collection  li!t.s yfee  leUeri  of  Kra.sinus,  not  to  be  found 
ill  any  edition  of  bis  work.s. 

t Jo.  Ciesaritis  (Ep.  ad  Ueiicbl.  Lib.  II.  sig.  X.  iii.)  and  Crotns  Rubiaiiiis 
(ibid.  Z.  i.)  [Sec  Ucucbliii’s  letter  at  the  end  of  this  article.] 

t Epist.  ad  Ueiicbl.  Lib.  11.  sig.  C.  iii.  [and  in  Dc  Wette’s  Liitlier’s  Uriefe. 

1.  lilti.] 
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from  the  Sorbonnc  of  Paris/ and  tlie  Theological  Faculties  of 
Mentz,  Erfurth,  and  Louvain,  an  approval  of  the  sentence.  Their 
triumph  was  wild  and  clamorous,  but  it  was  brief.  On  Reuehlin’s 
appeal,  the  Pope  had  delegated  the  investigation  to  the  Bishop  of 
Spires  ; and  that  prelate,  without  regard  to  the  determinations  of 
the  reverend  faculties,  decided  summarily  in  favour  of  Reuchlin, 
and  condemned  Hoogstraten  in  the  costs  of  process,  (1514.)  It 
was  now  the  Inquisitor’s  turn  to  appeal ; [hut  Reuchlin  likewise 
cited  him  to  Rome.*]  The  cause  was  referred  by  Loo  to  a body 
of  commissioners  in  Rome  ; and  Hoogstraten,  amply  furnished 
with  money,  proceeded  to  that  capital.  The  process  thus  pro- 
tr.acted,  every  mean  was  employed  by  the  Dominicans  to  secure 
a victory.  In  Rome,  they  assailed  the  judges  with  brihes  and 
intimidation.  In  Germany,  they  vented  their  malice,  and  endea- 
voured to  promote  their  cause  by  caricatures  and  libels,  among 
which  last  the  Tocsin  (Sturmglock,)  ostensibly  by  Pfefferkorn, 
was  conspicuous;  while  the  pulpits  re.soundcd  with  calumnies 
against  their  victim. 

Amid  this  impotent  discharge  of  squibs,  there  was  launched, 
from  an  unknown  hand,  a pasquil  against  the  persecutors  of 
Reuchlin.  It  fell  among  them  like  a bomb,  scattering  dismay 
and  ruin  in  its  e.\plosion.  This  tremendous  satire  was  the  “ Epis- 
tolte  Obscurornm  Vironim  ad  venerabilem  virum  Magistrum 
Ortuinuiii  Gratiuin.”  Its  purport  is  as  follows ; — 

Before  the  commencement  of  his  persecution,  Reuchlin  had 
published  a volume  of  letters  from  his  correspondents ; and  Reuch- 
lin’s  enemy,  Ortuinus,  is  now,  in  like  manner,  supposed  to  print 
a volume  of  the  epistles  addressed  to  him  hy  friends  of  his.  But 
whilst  the  correspondents  of  Ortuinus  were,  of  course,  any  thing 
but  less  distinguished  than  those  of  Reuchlin,  the  former  is  suj)- 
posed  to  entitle  his  collection — “ Epistola?  Obscurorum  Virorum  ad 
Ortuinum,”  in  modest  ridicule  of  the  arrogance  of  the  “ Epistoho 
Uliistriuin  Virorum  ad  Reuehlinum,  virum  nostra  mtate  doctissi- 
The  plan  of  the  satire  is  thus  e.xtrcmely  simple: — to 
make  the  enemies  of  Reuchlin  and  of  polite  letters  represent 


• [See  the  letter  of  Ueuthliii  (uow  printed  for  the  first  time)  at  the  end  of 
the  article.] 

t See  E.  O.  I’.  Vol.  II.  Ep.  1.  I>r  Muench  is  wron^  in  supposing  that 
Epistolse  Obscurorum  Virorum,”  means  “ Briefc  der  Finslerliniie.”  The 
original  title  d(M!s  not  suliiciently  conceal  the  satire ; the  translated  openly 
declares  it. 
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therflselves ; and  the  representation  is  managed  with  a truth  of 
nature,  only  equalled  by  the  absurdity  of  the  postures  in  which 
the  actors  are  exhibited.  “ Burbare  rideutur  barbari,”  say  Hut- 
ten  himself  and  Erasmus  of  the  Epistles : and  never,  certainly, 
were  unconscious  barbarism,  self-glorious  ignorance,  intolerant 
stupidity,  and  sanctimonious  immorality,  so  ludicrously  delineated  ; 
never,  certainly,  did  delineation  less  betray  the  artifice  of  ridicule. 
The  Epistola;  Obscurorum  Virorum  are  at  once  the  most  cruel 
and  the  most  natural  of  satires ; and  as  such,  they  were  the  most 
effective.  They  converted  the  tragedy  of  Reuchlin’s  persecution 
into  a farce  ; annihilated  in  public  consideration  the  enemies  of 
intellectual  improvement ; determined  a radical  reform  in  the 
German  universities  ; and  even  the  associates  of  Luther,  in 
Luther’s  lifetime,  acknowledged  that  no  other  writing  had  con- 
tributed so  powerfully  to  prepare  the  downfall  of  the  papal  domi- 
nation.* “ Veritas  non  est  de  ratione  faceti but  never  was 
argument  more  conducive  to  the  interest  of  truth. 

Morally  considered,  indeed,  this  satire  is  an  atrocious  libel, 
which  can  only  be  palliated  on  the  plea  of  retaliation,  necessity, 
the  importance  of  the  end,  and  the  consuetude  of  the  times.  Its 
victims  arc  treated  like  vermin  ; hunted  without  law,  and  exter- 
minated without  mercy.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  the  wicked 
scandal  it  retails,  we  are  now  unable  to  determine. 

Critically  considered,  its  representations  may,  to  a mere  modern 
reader,  appear  to  sacrifice  verisimilitude  to  effect.  But  by  those 
who  can  place  themselves  on  a level  with  the  age  in  which  the 
Epistolffl  appeared,  their  ridicule  (a  few  passages  excepted)  will 
not  be  thought  to  have  overshot  its  aim.  So  truly,  in  fact,  did  it 
hit  the  mark,  that  the  objects  of  the  ridicule  themselves,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  were  necessarily  in  the  secret,  read  the 
letters  as  the  genuine  product  of  their  brethren,  and  even  hailed 
the  publication  as  liighly  conducive  to  the  honour  of  scholasticism 
and  monkery. 

In  1516,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume, 
thus  writes  Sir  Tlwmas  More  ; — “ Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum 
operas  j)rctium  est  vidcre  quantopere  placent  omnibus,  et  doctis 
joco,  et  indoctis  serio,  qui,  dum  ridemus,  putant  rideri  stylum 

• “ Ncscio,”  says  Jiustus  Jonas,  “ an  ulliini  liiijus  •sa'ciili  scriptuni  sic 
papistico  rcRiio  nociicrit,  sic  omnia  papistica  ridicula  rcdtliilcTit,  lit  hte  Ob- 
siiiromm  Vii-oiam  Epi.stoliP,  qua'  omnia,  minima,  maxima,  clcriconim  vitia 
vcrtcrint  in  risiim." — Epist.  Aiionymi  ad  Crotiim. 
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tantum,  quein  illi  non  del’endunt,  sed  gravitate  sententiarum 
dicunt  componsatum,  et  latere  sub  rudi  vagina  pulcherriraum 
gladium.  Utinam  fuisset  inditus  libollo  alius  titulus ! profecto 
intra  centum  annos  homines  studio  stupidi  non  sensissent  nasum 
quanqum  rhinocerotico  longiorem.”  (Erasmi  Op.  hi.,  p.  1575.) 

“ Pcssime  consuluit,”  says  Erasmus  in  1518,  “ rebus  humanis, 
qiii  titulum  indidit  Obscurorum  Virorum  : quod  ni  titulus  prodi- 
disset  lusum,  et  hodie  passim  legerentur  illro  Epistolie,  tauquam  in 
gratiam  Prmdicatorum  scriptm.  Adest  hie  lAjvanii,  ilagister 
Nostcr,  pridem  Prior  apud  Bruxellas,  qui  viginti  libellos  coemerat, 
gratificaturus  amicis,  paulo  antequaun  Bulla  ilia  prodiret,  qum 
effulminat  eum  libellum.  Primum,  optabam  non  editum,  verum 
iibi  fucrat  editus,  optabam  ahum  titulum.” — And  again,  in  a letter 
some  ten  years  thereafter  : — “ Ubi  primum  exissent  EpistoUx 
Obscurorum  Virorum  miro  Monachorum  applausu  exceptae  sunt 
apud  Britannos  a Franciscanis  ac  Dominicanis,  qui  sibi  persuade- 
bant  cas  in  Rcuchlini  contumcliam,  et  Monachorum  favorem,  serio 
proditas ; quumque  quidam  egregie  doctus,  sed  nasutisslmus,  fiu- 
geret  sc  nonnihil  offendi  stylo,  consolati  sunt  hominem  : — ‘ Ne 
spectaris,’  inquiunt,  ‘ 6 bone,  orationis  cutem,  sed  sententiarum 
vim.’  Nee  hodie  deprehendissent,  ni  quidam,  addita  epistola, 
lectorem  admonuisset  rein  non  esse  seriam.”  (Erasmus  probably 
refers  to  the  penult  letter  of  the  second  volume,  in  which 
Ortuinus  is  addressed  as  “ Omnium  Barbarorum  defensor,  qui 
clamat  more  asiniiw,”  See.)  “ Post,  in  Brabantia,  Prior  quidam 
Dominicanus  ot  Magister  Noster,  volens  innotcsccre  patribus, 
coemit  aeervum  corum  libellorum,  ut  dono  mitteret  ordinis  Pro- 
ceribus,  nihil  dubitans  quin  in  ordinis  honorem  fuissent  scriptae. 
Quis  fungus  possit  csset  stupidior !”  (Ibid.  pp.  1G78,  1110.) 

“ Quis  funqus  possit  esse  stupidior !” — Erasmus  would  have 
wondered  less  at  the  stupidity  of  the  sufferers,  and  more,  perhaps, 
at  the  dexterity  of  the  executioner,  could  he  have  foreseen,  that 
one  of  the  most  learned  scholars  of  England,  and  he  the  most 
learned  of  her  bibliographers,  should  have  actually  republished 
these  letters  as  a serious  work ; • and  that  one  of  our  wittiest  satir- 
ists should  have  remewed  that  publication,  without  a suspicion  of 

• A re-imiire.ssion  of  this  oilitioii,  and  with  the  name  of  llie  same  book- 
seller (Clcment.s),  aitpcnred  in  1742.  We  know  not  on  what  (iTOunds  Herr 
Klbcrt  (the  liighest  bibliographical  authority  certainly  in  Enroito),  a.s.sert.s 
that  this  re-impres-sion  wa.s,  in  reality,  published  in  Switzerland.  The  paper 
and  print  .seem  decidedly  English. 
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the  lurking  Monuis.  And  what  is  almost  equally  astonishing, 
these  absurdities  have  never  been  remarked. 

In  1710,  there  was  printed  in  London  the  most  elegant  edition 
that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  Kpistolw  Obscurorum  Virorum,  which 
the  editor,  Michael  Maittaire,  seriously  represents  as  the  produc- 
tion of  their  o.stensible  authors,  and  with  a simplicity  worthy  of 
the  Obscui-e  thoinselves,  takes  credit  to  himself  for  rescuing,  as  he 
imagines,  from  oblivion,  so  curious  a specimen  of  conceited  ignor- 
ance, and  vain-glorious  stupidity. — But  wbat  ensued  was  still  more 
wonderful.  The  edition,  Maittaire  dedicates  “ Imaco  Dickerstaff, 
Armiyero,  Magna  Britannue  Cemori ; and  Steele,  in  a subse- 
quent number  of  the  Tatler,  after  acknowledging  the  com]iliment, 
thus  notices  the  book  itself: — “ The  purpose  of  the  work  is  signi- 
fied in  the  dedication,  in  very  elegant  language,  and  Jine  rail- 
len/,  (!)  It  seems  this  is  a collection  of  letters,  whieli  some  pro- 
f'onnd  blockheads,  who  lived  before  our  times,  have  written  in 
honour  of  each  other,  and  for  their  mutual  information  in  each 
other’s  absurdities.  (! !)  They  are  mostly  of  the  German  nation, 
whence,  from  time  to  time,  inundations  have  flowed,  more  perni- 
cious to  the  learned  world  than  the  swarms  of  Goths  and  Vandals 
to  the  politic.  (! ! !)  It  is,  methinks,  wonderful,  that  fellows  could 
be  awake,  and  utter  such  incoherent  conceptions,  and  converse  with 
great  gravity  like  learned  men,  without  the  least  taste  of  know- 
ledge or  good  sense.  It  would  have  been  an  endless  labour  to 
have  tiikcn  any  other  method  of  c-xposing  such  impertinencies, 
than  by  a publication  of  their  own  works,  where  you  see  their 
follies,  according  to  the  ambition  of  such  virtuosi,  in  a most  correct 
eilition.”  (! ! I !)  And  .so  forth. — The  monks  are  no  marvel  after 
this. 

These  letters  have  been  always,  however,  a stumbling-block  to 
our  British  divines,  critics,  and  historians. 

Knight,  in  his  Life  of  Enusmus,  knows  nothing  of  the  Epistohn. 
and  less  than  nothing  of  their  authors. 

Jortin  hits  made  as,  with  his  talents,  ho  could  hardly  fail  to 
make,  an  amusing  farrago  out  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Eras- 
mus ; though  not  even  superficially  versed  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  si.'ctccnth  century.  Of  the  German  language  he  knows 
nothing;  knows  nothing  of  the  most  ncces.sary  books,  lie  rarely, 
in  fact,  ventures  beyond  the  te.xtof  Erasmus  and  Le  Clerc,  without 
stumbling.  He  confesses  to  leaving  seen  only  the  first  of  the  throe 
volumes  of  Burckhard’s  Vita  llutteni ; nay  tliat  he  obtained 
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Burigny’s  Vic  il'Erasme,  only  as  be  had  finished  his  own.  Alto- 
gether, Jortin  was  not  in  a position  to  judge  aright  the  character 
of  Erasmus;  nor  is  he  even  on  his  guard  against  the  selfishness, 
meanness,  and  timidity  of  that  illustrious  genius.  Accordingly,  all 
the  unworthy  falsehoods  which  Erasmus  whispers  about  his  former 
friend,  are  unsuspiciously  retailed  as  truths;  for  dortin  was  un- 
aware even  of  the  authors  by  whom  these  arc  c.xposed,  and  the 
reputation  of  llutten  vindicated.  Of  Hutton,  indeed, — his  charac- 
ter, genius,  writings,  and  c.xploits, — he  everywhere  betrays  the 
profoundcst  ignorance.  Nor  has  he  blundered  less  in  regard  to 
the  Epistolic  Obscurorum  Viroruni,  than  in  regard  to  their  great 
author.  The  Jew,  Pfefferkorn,  he  knows  only  as  a writer  against 
the  Epistolm,  and  knows  not  that  these  were  written  among  others, 
against  him.  The  Epistolm  themselves,  which  he  could  never 
have  perused,  hut  with  which  especially,  as  historian  of  Eras- 
mus, ho  ought  to  have  been  familiar,  he  describes  as  a piece  of 
/uirmle-fs  wit.”  Finally,  in  utter  uuacquaintance  with  the  Fasci- 
cultis  of  Ortuinus,  though  himself  an  historian  of  the  Church,  and 
that  remarkable  source  of  ecclesiastical  history,  republished  in 
England  by  an  Anglican  divine; — he  conceives  it  to  be  only  a 
collection  of  “ EpistoUv  Clarontm  Vironun,”  a counterpart  and 
precursor,  it  would  appear,  to  the  Epistol®  Obscurorum  Virorum, 
published  twenty  years  before,  confusing  it  probably  with  the 
“ Epistohb  Ilhistrium  Virorum  ad  Reuchlinum." 

A late  accomplished  author  {Lord  Woodhouselee),  .asserts,  that 
the  Epistolte  were  written  in  imitation  of  Arias  Montanus’s  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible.  That  learned  Spani.ard  was  born  some  ten 
years  subsequent  to  the  supposed  p.arody  of  his  Interj/retalio  Li- 
ter alts. 

The  only  other  notice  in  English  literature  of  this  celebrated 
satire  that  occurs  to  us,  is  an  article  on  the  subject,  which  .ap- 
peared a few  years  ago  in  the  Retrospective  Review.  We  recollect 
it  only  as  a ine.agre  and  inaccurate  compilation  from  the  most 
supei'ficial  authorities. 

No  question  in  the  history  of  letters  has  been  more  variously 
answered  th.an  that  touching  the  conception  and  authorship  of 
these  celebrated  epistles. — licuchlin  and  Erasmus  alone,  have, 
for  themselves,  expressly  denied  the  authorship ; which  has  been 
otherwise  attributed  to  an  individual — to  a few — and  to  many. 

An  INDIVIDUAL. — Jovius,  Valerius  Andreas,  Koch,  Opmeer, 
Mains.  Naude,  Gchres,  and  others,  hold  Renchlin  himself  to  have 
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been  sole  author.  Caspar  Rarthius,  J.  Thomasius,  Tribbechovius, 
Morhoff,  Locscher,  Weislinger,  and  Schurzfleisch,  attribute  them 
more  or  less  exclusively  to  Hutten.  Du  Pin  gives  them  to 
Reuchlin  or  to  Hutten.  Justus  Jonas,  Olearius,  Kapp  and  Wel- 
ler, assign  them  to  Crotus.  Some,  as  Sonleutner,  have  given 
them  to  Eobanue  Ilesaus ; — others  to  Erasmus ; — and  others  to 
Euricius  Cordus ; — Goldastus,  again,  refers  them  to  Rrussianus ; 
— and  Gisbert  Voutius  to  the  poet-laureate  Glareanus. 

A FEW. — Gundling  views  Reucldin  as  the  exclusive  writer  of 
the  first  part,  assisted  by  Erasmus  and  Hutten  in  the  second. — 
In  both  volumes,  Hutten  has  been  regarded  as  the  principal, 
Crotus  as  the  assistant,  by  the  Unschuldige  Nachrichten  of  171ti, 
Veller,  Mciners,  Panzer,  Lobstein,and  Gentho. — But  Duchat,  C.  G. 
Mueller  and  Erhard  view  Crotus  as  sole  author  of  the  first  volume, 
and  Hutten,  perhaps  others,  as  his  coadjutors  in  the  second. — 
Angst,  as  deviser  of  the  whole,  and  exclusive  writer  of  the  first 
volume,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Hutten,  Crotus,  and  others,  as  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  second,  has  found  an  advocate  in  Mohnicke. — 
Finally,  by  some  anonymous  writers  Hutten  and  Eobantis  have 
been  viewed  as  joint  authors  of  both  volumes. 

Many.  — Hamelmann  (followed  by  Reimann  and  Placcius), 
bestows  the  joint  honour,  among  others,  on  Count  Nuenar,  Hut- 
ten,  Reuchlin,  and  Buschius; — to  whom  Roichenberg  adds  Eras- 
mus, uwA  Civsarius ; — whilst  Freitag  divides  it  between  Crotus, 
Hutten,  Buschius,  ..Esticampianus,  Casarius,  Reitchiin,  Pirlcheimer, 
Glandorpius,  and  Eobanus. — Burckhard  originally  gave  the 
authorship  of  the  whole  to  Hutten,  Nuenar,  Reuchlin,  Buschius, 
and  Ccesarius,  with  Stromer  and  Pirlcheimer  as  probable  coadju- 
tors; but  after  the  publication  of  the  “ Epistola  Anonynii  ad 
Crotum  ” (and  herein  he  is  followed  by  Floegel),  to  Hutten  and 
Crotus,  as  inventors  and  principal  writers  of  both  volumes,  assis- 
ted by  Nuenar,  cEsticampianus,  Buschius,  Ccesarius,  Reuchlin, 
Pirkheimer, a,nd  possibly  — Buriguy  (with  Revius?)  makes 

Hutten  the  sole  or  principal  author,  if  not  assisted  by  Reuchlin, 
Eobanus,  Buschius,  Ccesarius,  and  Nuenar. — Nicoron  attributes 
them  to  Hutten,  Reuchlin,  Nuenar,  Crotus,  and  others. — IIcu- 
raannus  and  Stoll  regard  Hutten  as  the  chief  author,  aided  by  vari- 
ous friends,  among  whom  the  former  particularises  James  Fuchs. 
— By  Meusel,  Crotus  is  supposed  to  have  conceived  the  plan,  and, 
along  with  Hutten,  to  be  the  principal  writer  of  the  first  part, 
not  unaided,  however,  by  Buschius  and  cEsticampianus ; to  the 
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composition  of  tlie  second,  Nuenar,  Pirkheimer,  Fuchg,  and  per- 
haps others,  contributed  their  assistance. — Uuhkopf  assumes  as 
authors,  Reuchlin,  Hutten,  Eobamis,  Cordus,  Crotm,  Buschius, 
&c — By  Scheibc  they  are  held  to  have  been  Crotus,  Hutten, 
Buschius,  Nuenar,  Pirkheimer,  and  others.  — Wachler  holds 
Crotus  to  be  the  writer  of  the  first  volume,  Hutten  and  others  to 
be  authors  of  the  second. — Dr  Muench,  in  his  matured  opi- 
nion, considers  Hutten  and  Crotus  as  principals,  assisted  more  or 
less  by  Eobanus,  .^sticampianus,  Buschius,  Caesarius,  Pirkhei- 
mer, Angst,  Fram  von  Sickingen,  and  Fuchs.  Muench’s  unex- 
clusive views  have  found  favour  with  Mayerhoff  and  Eichstadt. — 
The  former  regards  Crotus  and  Angst,  exclusively  of  Hutten,  as 
authors  of  the  first  book  ; and  of  the  second,  Hutten,  Buschius, 
Crotus,  Pirkheimer,  perhaps  also  Eobanus,  Ccesarius,  Angst, 
Fuchs,  jEsticampianus,  and  Sickingen. — The  latter  ascribes  the 
authorship  of  the  first  book  to  Crotus,  Buschius,  and  Pirkheimer ; 
and  of  the  second,  along  with  these,  to  HuUen,  Eobanus,  Angst, 
Sickingen,  and  others To  these  he  finally  adds  Alelanchthon. 

The  preceding  summary,  which  afifords  a far  more  complete 
enumeration  than  has  yet  been  attempted  of  the  various  opinions 
on  this  question,  shows  how  greatly  any  adequate  criticism  of  the 
different  hypotheses  would  exceed  our  limits : — if  that  indeed 
were  worth  while ; for  the  fact  of  the  variation  is  itself  proof 
sufficient,  that  all  opinion  is  as  yet  baseless  conjecture.  Our  obser- 
vations {(funiina  avumist)  shall  Only  be  in  supplement  to  what  is 
already  known.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  yet  there  has  been 
adduced  no  evidence  of  any  weight  to  establish  the  co-operation 
of  other  writers  in  these  letters,  besides  Ulrich  von  Hutten  and 
Crotus  Bubianus ; and,  independent  of  the  general  presumption 
against  an  extensive  partnership,  there  is  proof  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude many  of  the  most  likely  of  those  to  whom  the  work  has 
been  attributed — in  particular,  Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  and  Eobanus. 
We  propo.se  to  show  that  Hutten,  Crotus,  and  Buschius  are 
the  joint  authors;  and  this,  iii  regard  to  the  first  and  last,  by 
evidence  not  hitherto  discovered. 

Crotus. — The  share  of  Crotus  is,  we  conceive,  sufficiently 
established  by  the  anonymous  letter  addressed  to  him  by  a 
friend  on  his  return  to  the  Catholic  Church ; and  this  friend, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  Justus  Jonas.  Crotus  and 
Hutten  were  bosom  friends  from  almost  childhood  to  death ; and, 
as  boys,  they  had  fled  together  from  the  Monastery  of  Fulda 
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to  tlio  University  of  Cologne. — Tlie  co-operation  of  Crotus,  no 
assume. 

HuTTEN. — Doubts  have  been  of  late  thrown  on  I/ulteiis  parti- 
cipation, at  least  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Epistolae,  founded  on 
his  two  letters  to  Richai'd  Croke,  discovered  and  published  by 
C.  G.  Mueller  in  1801.  More  might  be  added  to  what  Dr 
Muench  has  acutely  alleged  in  disproof  of  the  inference  which 
Mueller  has  deduced  from  these;*  but  we  shall  not  pause  to  show 
that  lluttcn  could  have  been  a writer  of  the  volume  in  question ; 
wo  .shall  at  once  demonstrate  that  he  must. 

The  middle  term  of  our  proof  is  the  Triumphus  Capnionis. 
This  must,  therefore,  be  vindicated  to  Hutten.  Mohnicke  ha-s, 
with  considerable  ingenuity,  recently  attempted  to  invalidate  the 
grounds  on  which  Hutten  had  been  hitherto  recognised  as  the 
author  of  this  poem.  Added,  however,  to  the  former  evidence, 
the  proof  which  we  shall  now  adduce  appears  to  ns  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  old  opinion. — A letter  of  Er.asmus  to  Count  Nuenar, 
in  August  1517,  to  say  nothing  of  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Epistolse  Obscurorum  Virornm,  proves  that 
the  Triumphus  Capnionis  was  ready  for  publication  two  years 
before,  and  that  at  his  instance  it  had  been  then  suppressed.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  only  printed  in  1519.  This  being  nmler- 
stood,  the  following  coincidence  of  thought  and  expression  between 
letters  of  Hutten,  all  written  one,  two,  or  three  yc.ars  befoi'e  the 
publication  of  the  Triumphus,  and  the  Triumphus  itself,  can  be 
rationally  explained  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  both  were  the 
productions  of  the  same  mind. 

In  the  Letter  to  Nuenar,  April  1518,  speaking  of  the  Domini- 
cans, and  their  persecution  of  true  learning  and  religion,  Hntten 
says  : — “ Qnodsi  me  audiat  Germania,  qnanquam  inferre  Turds 
bellnin  neccssc  est  hoc  tempore,  prius  tamen  hide  intestine  malo 
remedium  opponere  quam  de  Asiatica  expeditione  cogitare  ius- 
sero,”  ets. ; then  immediately  follows  a mention  of  the  famous 
imposture  of  the  Dominicans  of  Berne,  which  ho  calls  the  “ Ber- 

• For  example  : — Mueller  (with  Boehmiiis— indeed,  with  nil  others,  as  to 
the  former,)  is  wrong  in  regard  to  tv-o  essential  points. — 1°,  Croke  did  not 
first  come  to  Lcipsic  in  1515.  “ Crocus  regnat  in  Academia  Lipsiensi,  pub- 

lice  docens  Graeas  literas,"  says  Erasmu-s  in  a letter  to  Linacer,  of  June 
1514.  (Op.  t.  iii.  p.  136.) — 2",  The  first  edition  of  the  Erasmian  Testament 
appeared  in  March  1516  (Wetstein  Prolog.),  and  the  Letter  of  Erasmns  to 
Leo.  X.,  relative  thereto,  is  Aug.  1515,  not  1516.  as  alleged  by  Mueller. 
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netue  Scelus.”  In  the  Preface  of  the  Triumphus,  on  the  other 
hand,  immediately  after  noticing,  in  the  same  words,  the  “ Ber- 
neme  Seeing,"  the  author  adds,  in  reference  also  to  the  Domini- 
cans and  their  hostility  to  polite  letters  and  rational  theology, 
“ Quippe  Turcos  nego,  aut  ardentiori  dignos  odio,  aut  major! 
oppugnandos  opere,”  ets. — Again,  in  the  same  Letter,  Hutten 
writes  : — “ In  Italia  certe  nostri  me  puduit,  quoties  de  Capnionis 
afflictionc,  orto  cum  Italis  sermone,  illi  percontarentur,  tanturn 
licet  in  Germania  fratribus  ?”  In  the  Preface  to  the  Triumphus, 
the  author  says  ; — “ Memini  opprobratam  nobis  in  Italia  hominis 
(Ilogostrati  sc.)  insolcutiam.  Tanturn,  inquit  aliquis,  licet  in 
Germania  fratribus?" — Again,  in  the  same  Letter,  Peter  Mayer 
and  Bartholomew  Zehender,  are  vituperated  in  conjunction:  so 
also  in  the  Triumphus. — Again,  in  the  Letter  it  is  said  ; — “ Petrus 
Mayer  indoctigsimm...audax  tainen.”  In  the  Triumphus,  the 
marginal  title  is  “ Petrus  Mayer  indoctissimus,"  and  in  the  text 
“ nemo  est  ex  vulgo  indoctior  ipso,  Audax  nemo  magis,”  (v.  824.) 
— Again,  in  the  Letter,  it  is  said  of  “ Bartholomcetis  qui  Deci- 
mator,"  “ simile  quid  scotpionibus  habet.”  In  the  Triumphus 
“ Bartholommis  Zehender  tjui  et  Decimator,”  as  he  is  styled  in 
the  running  title,  is  thus  addressed  in  the  text,  (v.  772,)  “ Mitte 
hue  te  Vipera." — Again,  in  his  Letter  to  Gerbellius,  August 
1516,  Iluttcn  extols  lleuchlin  and  Erasmus,  “per  eos  enim  bar- 
bara  esse  desinit  heec  natio  (Germania  sc.)  So  in  the  Triumphus, 
(v.  964,)  Germania  lauds  Ueiichlin,  per  te  ne  harhara  dicar  Aut 
rudis  eflfectum  est.” — Again,  in  the  conclusion  of  Ilutten’s  letter 
to  Pirkheimer,  (August  1518,)  we  find  “ accipe  laqueum,  bar- 
baries,”  and  in  the  address  to  the  “ Theologistse,”  closing  the 
Triumphus,  we  have  “ prolndc  laqueum  sumite,”  and  “ obscuri.s 
viris  laqueum  prsebens while  in  both,  this  expression  follows  an 
animated  picture  of  the  r.apid  progress  of  polite  literature.  In 
like  manner,  compare  what  is  said  in  Hutton’s  Letter  to  Croke, 
August  1516,  " Sententia  non  jam  do  Capnione,  sed  de  nostris 
communibtis  studiis  lata,”  with  the  text  of  the  Triumphus,  (too 
long  to  quote,)  of  which  the  marginal  summary  is,  “ Capnion  com- 
munis libertatis  assertor,”  (v.  917.) — Also  the  same  series  of  crimes 
is  imputed  to  the  Predicant  Friars,  and  raked  up,  in  the  same 
manner,  in  Hutten’s  intercessio  pro  Capnione,  and  in  two  places 
of  the  Triumphus  (v.  305,  ets.  and  v.  400,  ets.) — Though  less 
remarkable,  we  may  likewise  adduce  the  expression,  “ rumpantur 
nl  ilia,"  applied  to  the  Friars,  both  in  Hutten’s  Letter  to  Eras- 
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mils,  (July  1517,)  and  Preface  to  the  Nemo,  and  in  the  Trium- 
phu3,  (v.  378.) — The  “ Jcu'ta  eat  alea,”  in  the  final  address  of 
the  Triumphus,  was  subsequently  Ilutten’s  peculiar  motto  in  his 
various  polemical  writings  against  the  Court  of  Home  ; as  shortly 
before,  it  had  been  first  adopted  by  him  in  his  invectives  against 
Duke  Ulrich  of  Wirtemberg. — The  occurrence  also  of  the  unusual 
proverbial  allusion,  “ herbam  porrii/ena,”  in  llutten’s  Preface  to 
the  Nemo,  and  “ herbam  aumemus,"  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Tri- 
umphus, is  not  without  its  weight.— It  may  also  be  observed,  that 
the  author  of  the  Triumphus  and  Hutton  agree  in  always  using 
the  form  Capnion  and  not  Capiiio,  and  in  the  employment  (usque 
nauseam)  of  the  terms  Theologistce,  Sophiata’,  Curtiaani,  &c. 

[Since  writing  the  above,  I have  met  with  the  very  highest 
testimony  to  Uutten’s  authorship  of  the  Triumphus,  by  his  friend 
Camerarius,  in  the  life  of  his  friend  Melanchthon.  The  words 
arc  : — “7/fy«^(lIutteni  &c.)  eat  carmen  triumphale  victoriae  Reuch- 
lini  cum  pictura,”  See.  (Sub  a.  1514.)  All  doubt  becomes,  in 
these  circumstances,  ridiculous  ; and  I suppress  other  internal 
evidence,  evidence  which  I am  able  to  produce.] 

Hutton,  thus  proved  the  author  of  the  Triumphus  Capnionis,  is, 
by  a similar  comparison  of  that  work  with  the  E[)istoL'e  Obscu- 
roriim  Virorum,  shown  to  bo  a writer  of  the  first,  no  less  than 
of  the  second,  volume  of  these  letters. — The  Triumphus,  be  it 
remembered,  wjis  ready  for  publication  before  the  fir.<it  volume 
of  the  Epistolm,  in  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  which  it  is,  indeed, 
spoken  of  as  already  written.  Thus,  no  .allusion  occurs  in  the 
Triumphus  to  the  Epistolae ; but  the  exjtression,  obacuri  viri,  in 
the  peculiar  signification  of  the  Epistolse,  which  is  employed  .at 
least  five  times  in  the  Triumphus,  argues  strongly  for  the  com- 
mon origin  of  both.  The  following  are,  however,  far  more  signal 
coincidences. — In  the  Triumphus,  (v.  309, 'cts.)  speaking  of  the 
crimes  of  the  Dominicans,  the  marginal  title  bears  “ llenricus 
Imp.  eacramento  intoricatua.”  In  the  Epistolm,  (vol.  I.,  ep.  35,) 
speaking,  in  like  manner,  of  the  crimes  of  the  same  order, 
Magister  Lyra  reports  that  it  is  written  from  Home,  that,  .as  a 
punishment  for  their  falsification  of  Houchlin’s  Eyeglaaa,  these 
friars  are  to  bo  condemned  to  wear  a pair  of  white  spectacles  on 
their  black  cowls,  (in  allusion  to  the  name  of  that  pamphlet,  and 
on  the  titlepagc  of  which  a pair  of  large  bl.ack  spectacles  appears,) 
“ .sicut  jam  etiam  debent  pati  unum  scandahun  in  celehratione 
miaaali,  propter  intoxica/innem  alicujus  Imperatoris."  The  allii- 
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sion  to  the  poisoning  of  Henry  VII.  in  both,  is  remarkable;  but 
the  coincidence  is  carried  to  its  climax,  by  the  employment,  in 
each,  of  so  singular,  and  so  unlikely  a bai'barism,  (at  least  in  the 
Triumphus)  as  iiUoxicattts  and  intoxicatio, — terms  unknown  even 
in  the  iron  ago  of  Latinity. — An  equally  striking  conformity  is 
found  between  a passage  in  the  Triumphus,  (v.  269 — 302,) 
where  Hutten  asserts,  firstly,  the  superiority  of  Reuehlin’s  theo- 
logical learning,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  his  persecutors,  and 
secondly,  his  equal  participation  with  them  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit, — and  a passage  in  the  fifth  letter  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Epistolae,  in  which  the  same  attributes  are  affirmed  of  the  same 
persons,  in  the  same  relation,  and  in  the  same  consecution. — 
Hutten’s  co-operation  in  the  first  volume  is  thus  evinced;  and 
his  co-operation  there,  to  any  extent,  is  proved  by  establishing 
his  co-operation  at  all. 

Iluttcn’s  participation  in  the  second  volume  has  been  less  dis- 
puted than  his  share  in  the  first.  Besides  the  evidence  already 
stated  by  others,  we  may  refer  to  the  intended  persecution  of 
Erasmus  for  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  as  stated  in  the 
letter  of  Ilutten  to  Pirkheimer,  from  Bologna,  June  1517,  and  in 
the  forty -ninth  letter  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Epistolae. — Also 
to  the  “ conjuralio"  and  “ conjnrati”  (a  remarkable  expression) 
in  favour  of  Reuchlin  against  the  theologians,  in  the  address  ap- 
pended to  the  Triumphus,  and  in  the  ninth  letter  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  Epistolaj. 

The  parallelisms  we  have  hitherto  adduced  are  sufficiently  con- 
vincing in  themselves ; but  they  are  far  more  conclusive  when  we 
consider ; — 1",  how  narrow  is  the  sphere  witliin  which  they  are 
found;  and  2°,  that  similar  repetitions  are  frequent  in  the  un- 
doubted works  of  Hutten. — As  to  the  former;  the  letters  of  Hut- 
ten,  belonging  to  the  period,  and  the  Triumphus,  extend  only  to 
a few  pages ; and  we  defy  any  one  to  discover  an  equal  number 
of  equally  signal  coincidences  (plagiarism  apart)  from  the  works 
of  any  two  authors,  allowing  him  to  compare  as  many  volumes 
as,  in  the  present  case,  we  have  collated  paragraphs. — As  to  the 
latter;  nothing  but  a fear  of  trespassing  on  the  patience  of  the 
reader  prevents  us  from  adducing  the  most  ample  evidence  of  the 
fact. 

Busciiius. — We  now  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  we 
contend  that  there  were  three  principal,  or  rather,  perhaps,  three 
exclusive,  autliors  of  the  work  in  (jucstion  ; and  that  the  celebrated 
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Hermann  von  dem  Busche,  or,  as  ho  is  more  familiarly  known  to 
scholars,  Ilermannus  Buschius,  completes,  with  llutten  and  Cro- 
tus,  this  memorable  triumvirate. 

Ortuinus  Gratius,  who  may  be  allowed  to  have  had  a shrewd 
guess  at  his  tormentors,  not  only  in  his  Lamentationes  Virorum 
Obscurorum,*  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  Epistolm, 
but,  what  has  not  been  observed,  twenty  years  thereafter  in  his 
Fasciculus  Rerum  Expctcndarum,f  asserts  that  the  Epistolm  were 
the  work  of  several  autliors,  and  states,  even  in  the  former,  that 
their  names  were  known. — Erasmus,  who  enjoyed  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  information,^  and  in  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
no  longer  a point  of  delicacy  to  dissemble  his  knowledge,  asserts 


• P.  116,  ed.  1649.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  Ortuinus  be  the  real 
autlior  of  the  I.amciitationos,  and  whether  that  silly  rejoinder  be  the  work  of 
au  Anti-Reiiehlinist  at  all.  The  affirmative  we  could  fully  establish  by  pas- 
sages from  the  works  of  Hutten  and  Kritsmus  which  have  been  wholly  over- 
looked ; — but  it  is  not  worth  while. 

f T.  I.,  p.  479,  (Brown’s  edition.)  Dr  Mueuch  and  others  conceive,  that 
this  work  is  palpably  pseudonymous.  He  could  hardly  have  read  what  Cle- 
ment (Bibt.  Cur.  t.  viii.  p.  244,  ets.)  has  said  upon  this  subject ; and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ob.scrvations  of  that  acute  bibliographer  we  may  notice,  that  the 
Fiusciculus  is  not  hostile  to  Catholicism ; its  purport  is  oidy  to  maintain  that 
for  which  the  Universities  in  general,  and  Paris  and  Cologne  in  ]>articular, 
had  always  strenuously  contended, — that  a Council  was  paramount  to  the 
Pope,  and  that  a council  was  the  only  mean,  at  that  juncture,  of  reconciling 
the  dissensions  in  religion.  Ortuinus's  zeal  in  the  cause  was  probably  au}- 
thing  but  allav'ed  by  the  papal  decision  in  the  case  of  Keuchlin.  N.B.  The 
marginal  notes  in  the  Knglish  edition  are,  for  the  greater  part,  by  the  jiro- 
testant  editor ; an  ignorance  of  this  may  have  occasioned  the  misappi-ehcn- 
sion. 

J Ho  was  the  familiar  fiieud  of  the  whole  circle  of  those  who  either  wrote 
the  work,  or  knew  by  whom  it  was  WTitten, — of  Hutten,  Crotus,  Bnschius, - 
Nuenar,  Ca;sarius,  Pirkheiraer,  Eobanus,  Angst,  Stromer,  &c.  Some  of  the 
Kpistola;  were  even  communicated  to  him  before  publication,  and  the  design 
and  execution  vehemently  applauded.  He  himself  expres.sly  acknowledges 
one,  attributed  to  Hutten;  and  Justus  Jonas,  his  friend,  a-sserts  that  they 
were  copied  by  him,  and  dispatched  to  his  correspondents,  committed 
to  memory,  and  recited  in  company.  Nay,  they  arc  said  to  have  cured  an 
im])osthume  on  his  face  by  the  laughter  they  excited.  Ho  was  thus  mani- 
festly not  only  able  to  discover  the  hi.story  of  the  composition,  but  strongly 
interested  in  the  discovery.  The  selfishness  and  caution  of  his  own  charac- 
ter arc  slyly  hit  off  in  the  second  volume — “ Erasmus  est  homo  pro  se and 
we  should  be  disposed  to  attribute  the  clamour  of  his  subsequent  disapproba- 
tion to  personal  pique,  as  much,  at  least,  as  to  virtuous  indignation,  or  even 
timidity. 
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that  the  authors  of  the  Epistola  were  three.  “ Equhlem  non 
ignorabam  auctores.  Nam  tres  fuisse  fcrebantur.  In  ncminem 
derivavi  suspicionem.”  • This  testimony  is  at  once  the  most 
cogent  and  most  articulate  that  e.xists;  so  strong  is  it,  that 
we  at  once  accept  it,  even  against  the  presumption  that  an  cflFu- 
sion  of  so  singular  a character,  of  such  uniform  excellence,  and 
rising  so  transcendently  above  the  numerous  attempts  at  imitation, 
could  have  emanated  only  from  a single  genius.  To  suppose  the 
co-operation  of  a plurality  of  minds,  each  endowed  with  the  rare 
ability  necessary  for  such  a work,  is  in  itself  improbable,  and 
the  improbability  rises  in  a geometrical  ratio  to  the  number  of 
such  minds  which  the  hj’polhcsis  assumes.  In  the  present  case, 
the  weight  of  special  evidence  in  favour  of  plurality  is  sufficient  to 
counterbalance,  to  a certain  extent,  the  general  presumption  in 
favour  of  unity.  But  gratuitously  to  postulate,  as  has  been  so 
frequently  done,  all  and  sundry  not  disinclined  to  Reuchlin,  to 
have  been  able  to  write,  and  actually  to  have  assisted  in  writing 
this  masterpiece  of  wit,  is  of  all  .absurdities  the  greatest.  The  law 
of  parsimony  is  overcome  by  the  irrecusable  testimony  of  Ortuinus 
and  Erasmus,  so  far  as  to  compel  us  to  admit  a plurality  of 
authors,  and  that  to  the  amount  of  three ; but  philosophical  pre- 
sumption, and  historical  evidence,  combine  in  exploding  the  sup- 
position of  a greater  number. 

Of  these  three  authors,  two  are  already  found. — We  could  prove, 
we  think,  by  exclusion,  that  no  other,  besides  Buschius,  was  ,at  all 
likely  to  have  been  the  third.  But  as  this  negative  would  be 
tedious,  we  shall  only  attempt  the  positive,  by  showing  that  every 
circumstance  concurs  in  pointing  out  that  distinguished  scholar  a.s 
the  colleague  of  Hutten  and  Crotus.  The  name  of  Buschius  has 
once  and  agtiin  been  mentioned,  among  the  other  wellwishcrs  of 
Reuchlin,  as  a possible  .author  of  this  satire ; but  whilst  no  evi- 
dence has  yet  been  led,  to  show  that  his  p.articipation  in  that  work 
was  probable,  grounds  have  been  advanced,  and  still  remain 
unanswered,  which  would  prove  this  participation  to  have  been 
impossible. 

We  must  therefore  refute,  as  a preliminary,  this  alleged  impos- 
sibility.— “ Hamelmann,”  says  Meiners,  whose  authority  on  this 
question  is  deservedly  of  the  highest,  “ believes  that  Hermann 
Von  dem  Busche  had  a share  in  the  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Viro- 
rum.  This  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the  chronology  of  these 
• Spongia  adv.  iu<p.  Iluttcni  (Opera,  t.  x.  c.  1610,  ed.  Clcrici.) 
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letters,  which  were  written  and  printed  previously  to  the  return 
of  Von  dem  Busche  to  Germany.”*  This  objection,  of  which 
Muench  was  not  aware,  is  established  on  Hamelmann’s  biography 
of  Buschius;  and,  if  true,  it  would  be  decisive.  We  can  prove, 
however,  that  Buschius  was  not  only  in  Germany,  but  resident 
at  Cologne  for  a considerable  time  previous  to  the  printing  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Epistolce,  and  continued  to  reside  there,  until 
ahout  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  second.^ — Buschius  was 
teaching  in  the  university  of  Cologne,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  Praenotamenta  of  Ortuinus,  in  1514,  as  is  proved  by  the 
letter  of  Magister  Ilipp,  the  17th  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Epis- 
tolro.  In  the  19th  letter  of  the  second  volume,  Magister  Schlauralf, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  peregrination,  leaves  Buschius  in 
Rostoch,  but  at  its  termination  finds  him  teaching  in  Cologne ; 
while  the  46th  of  the  same  volume  speaks  of  him  as  then  (£.  e. 
1516)  a rival  of  Ortuinus  in  that  scliool.  Glareanus  in  his  Epistle 
to  Keuchlin,  dated  from  Cologne,  January  1514,  speaks  of  Bus- 
ebius  as  resident  in  that  city.  (111.  Vir.  Ep.  ad  Rcuchl.  X.  iii.) 
Tho  letter  of  Buschius  himself  to  Reuchlin,  written  in  October, 
“ from  his  own  house  in  Cologne,”  is  checked  by  the  events  to 
which  it  alludes  to  the  year  1515,  (Ibid  Y i.) ; and,  finally,  wo 
find  him  addressing  to  Erasmus  a poetical  congratulation  on  his 
entry  into  that  city  in  1516,  (Erasmi  Opera  III.  c.  198  and  c. 
1578,  ed.  Clerici.)  Buschius  could  not  thus  have  left  Cologne, 
before  the  middle  or  end  of  tho  year  1516,  (his  absentation  at  that 
juncture  becomes  significant ;)  and  when  recalled  from  England  to 
Cologne  in  1517,  by  Count  Nuenar,  Dean  of  the  Canonical  Chap- 
ter, that  nobleman,  with  all  his  influence,  was  unable  to  support 
him  against  the  hostility  of  the  Monks  and  Magistri  Nostri, 
Hoogstraten,  Ortuinus  & Co.,  to  whom,  if  a known  or  suspected 
contributor  to  the  Epistolse,  he  would  now  have  become  more  than 
over  obnoxious.  Erasmus  found  him  at  Spires  in  1518. — So  far, 
therefore,  from  being  placed  beyond  tho  sphere  of  co-operation 
during  the  concoction  of  the  Epistolre,  he  was  for  the  whole  period 
at  its  very  centre. 


• Lebensbeschr.  bcr.  Macnncr,  II.  p.  380. 

t Mcinei's,  it  may  be  observed,  makes  tlio  appearance  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  EpistoliB  a year  too  late.  This  was  in  1515,  or,  at  late.st,  in  tlie 
iH'ginning  of  1516  ; while  tlio  second  volume  was  published  toward.^  tlie  end 
of  1516,  or  early  in  1517. 
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I5ut  his  participation  is  not  simply  possible, — it  is  highly  pro- 
bable. 

In  the  /irst  place,  his  talents  were  not  only  of  the  highest  order, 
and  his  command  over  the  Latin  tongue  in  all  its  applications 
almost  unequalled,  but  his  genius  and  character  in  strict  analogy 
with  the  work  in  question.  The  Epistolm  Obscurorum  Virorum 
are  always  bitterly  satirical,  and  never  scrupulously  decent.*  The 
writings  of  Buschius, — his  CEstrum,  his  Kpistola  pro  Reuchlino,  his 
Concio  ad  Clcrum  Coloniensem,  his  Vallum  lluraanitatis,  to  say 
nothing  of  others, — are  just  a series  of  satires,  and  satires  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  tendency  as  that  pa.squil.  The  Vallum,  by  which 
he  is  now  best  known  to  scholars,  Erasmus  prevailed  on  him  to 
soften  down ; it  still  remains  sufficiently  caustic.  Ilis  epigrams 
show  that,  in  his  writings,  he  did  not  pique  himself  on  modesty ; 
while  the  exhortation  of  the  worthy  Abbot  Trithemius,  “ ut  ita 
viveret  nc  moribus  destrueret  eruditioncm,”  proves  that  he  was  no 
rigorist  in  conduct. 

In  the  second  place,  in  thus  maintaining  the  cause  of  Reuchlin 
ho  was  most  effectually  maintaining  his  own. 

In  the  tlnrd  place,  Ortuinus  Gratius,  to  whom  the  Epistolm 
Virorum  Obscurorum  are  addressed,  is  the  principal  victim  of 
this  satire,  though  not  a prominent  enemy  of  Reuchlin, — far  less 
of  lluttcn  and  Crotus.  But  he  was  the  literary  opponent,  and 
personal  foe  of  Buschius.  Westphalians  by  birth,  Ortuinus  and 
Buschius  were  countrymen ; they  had  also  been  schoolfellows  at 
Daventer,  under  the  celebrated  Ilegius.  But  as  they  were  not 
allies,  their  early  conne.xion  made  them  only  the  more  bitter 
adversaries.  Buschius,  the  champion  of  scholastic  reform,  was 
opposed  by  Ortuinus,  with  no  sincerity  of  conviction,  but  all  the 
vehemence  of  personal  animosity,  in  his  endeavours  to  extermi- 
nate the  ancient  grammars,  which,  having  for  ages  perpetuated 
barbarism  in  the  schools  and  universities,  were  now  loathed  as 
philological  abominations  by  the  restorers  of  ancient  learning. 


• Tills  excludes  Eobnnns  Hessus,  of  whom  we  know  from  Erasmus, 
.Joachim  Camernrius,  and  Melchior  Adamus,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  negative 
evidence  of  his  own  writings,)  that  he  was  morbidly  averse  from  satire  and 
obscenity.  Muench,  who  comprises  Eobanus  (he  has  it  uniformly'  Erban) 
in  his  all-cfimprehensive  hypothesis  of  authorship,  makes  him  writer  of  the 
tract  IJe  Fide  Mrretrirum.  He  was  not ; and  if  he  were,  the  author  of  that 
wretched  twaddle  was  certainly  no  author  of  the  Epistola-  Obscurornm 
Virorum. 
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Buscbius  had  thus  not  only  general  reasons  to  contemn  Ortuiiius, 
as  a renegade  from  the  cause  of  illumination,  but  private  motives 
to  hate  him  as  a hypocritical  and  malevolent  enemy.  The  attack 
of  Ortuinus  is  accordingly  keenly  retorted  by  Buschius  in  the 
preface  to  his  second  edition  of  Donatus,  as  it  is  also  ridiculed  in 
the  9th  and  32d  letters  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Epistolm  Obscu- 
rer um  Virorum. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  scandal  about  the  family  and  parentage 
of  Ortuinus,  (and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  Obscure  whose  birth 
is  satirized,)  seems  to  indicate  the  information  of  a country- 
man ; and  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  still  even  the 
contradictions  of  his  sacerdotal  filiation,  which  Ortuinus  found 
it  necessary  to  publish  in  his  various  works  subsequent  to  the 
Epistolffi,  preserve  always  a suspicious  silence  touching  his 
mother. 

In  the  fifih  place,  Buschius  was  the  open  and  strenuous  partisan 
of  Reuchlin,  in  whose  cause  he  published,  along  with  Nuenar  and 
Hutten,  a truculent  invective  against  the  Apologia  of  Iloog- 
straten.  lie  is  always,  indeed,  found  enumerated  among  the 
most  active  and  prominent  of  the  lleuchlinists.  In  evidence  of 
this,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  quote  from  the  Epistolae  illu.strium 
Virorum  ad  Reuchlinum,  the  letters  of  Nuenar  (T  iii.),  of  Glare- 
anus  (X  hi.),  and  of  Eobanus  (Y  iii.),  and  from  the  Epistolae 
Obscurorum  Virorum,  the  59th  letter  of  the  second  volume ; in  all 
of  which,  the  mention  made  of  Buschius  is  on  various  accounts 
remarkable. 

In  the  sixth  place,  Buschius  was  also  the  intimate  friend  of 
Crotus  and  Hutten;  and  among  the  letters  to  which  we  last 
referred,  those  of  Nuenar  and  Eobanus  significantly  notice  his 
co-operation  in  aid  of  Reuchlin  with  these  indubitable  authors  of 
the  work  in  question.  His  attachment  to  Hutten  was  so  strong, 
that  it  lost  him,  in  the  end,  the  friendship  of  his  schoolfellow 
Erasmus. 

In  the  seventh  place,  Cologne  and  Lcipsic  arc  the  universities 
prominently  held  up  to  ridicule  throughout  the  Epistolm.  We 
see  why,  in  the  cause  of  Reuchlin,  the  Magistri  Nostri  of  Cologne 
should  be  especial  objects  of  attack ; — but  why  those  of  Leipsic  ? 
Leipsic  was  not  even  one  of  the  universities  which  had  concurred 
with  Cologne  in  condemning  the  Augenspief/el  of  Reuchlin.  With 
the  Leipsic  regents,  neither  Hutten  nor  Crotus  had  any  collision  ; 
nor,  as  far  as  we  arc  aware,  any  intercourse.  They  are  as.s;vikd. 
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however,  with  a perseverance  and  acrimony  betraying  personal 
rancour,  and  with  a minuteness  of  information  competent  only  to 
one  who  had  been  long  resident  among  them.  The  problem  is 
at  once  solved,  if  we  admit  the  participation  of  Buschius.  This 
scholar  had  grievous  injuries  to  avenge,  not  only  on  the  obscu- 
rants of  Cologne,  but  on  those  of  Leipsic.  The  influence  of 
Iloogstraten,  Tungern,  and  their  adherents,  had  banished  him 
from  Cologne  about  the  year  1500 ; and  on  both  his  subsequent 
returns  to  that  university,  he  remained  at  open  war  with  its 
Theologians  and  “Artists.”*  After  his  first  expulsion  from  Co- 
logne, he  had,  for  six  years,  taught  in  Leipsic  with  the  greatest 
reputation;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  barbarians  being  roused  by 
the  preponderance  which  he  had  given  to  the  study  of  polite 
letters,  he  was  constrained  by  their  vexations  to  abandon  that 
university  in  1510,  and  the  extrusion  of  his  friend  Aisticanipi- 
anus  was  adjourned  only  until  the  following  year.  The  letter 
of  Magister  Ilipp,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Epistolas,  (Ep.  17,) 
in  which  the  persecution  of  JEsticampianus  by  the  Leipsic  masters 
is  minutely  described,  and  that  of  Buschius  wholly  overpast, 
betrays  the  hand  of  Buschius  himself.  Throughout  these  let- 
ters, indeed,  the  notices  of  Von  dem  Busche,  as  of  llutten  and 
Crotus,  harmonize  completely  with  the  hypothesis  of  author- 
ship. 

But,  in  the  eighth  place,  we  are  not  altogether  left  to  general 
probabilities.  The  single  letter  of  Buschius  to  lieuchlin,  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum,  supplies 
conformities,  that  go  far  of  themselves  to  establish  an  identity  of 
authors.  (Ep.  ad  lieuchl.  L.  ii.  Y.)  Among  other  parallelisms, 
compare,  in  the  former,  the  threat  of  the  Anti-Rcuchlinists, 
in  the  event  of  the  Pope  deciding  against  them,  to  efifect  a 
schism  in  the  Church,  with  the  same  in  the  57th  Epistle  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  latter ; — their  menace,  in  the  former,  of  ap- 
pealing to  a Council,  with  the  same  in  the  12th  Epistle  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  latter ; and  their  disparagement  of  the  Pope,  and  a 
papal  sentence,  in  the  former,  with  the  same  in  the  11th  and  12th 
Epistles  of  the  first  volume  of  the  latter. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  circumstantial  evidence  now  ad- 
duced amounts  to  absolute  certainty.  It  affords,  however,  the 

• How  fond  Biiscliius  was  of  oven'  joke  against  Hoogsti'aten,  inaj'  ix- 
seen  from  his  correspondence  with  Erasmus.  (Krasnii  0|)cra.  t.  iii.  cc.  1682, 
168.S.) 
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liighcst  probability  ; and  is  at  least  sufficient,  in  tbc  present  state 
of  the  question,  to  vindicate  against  every  otber  competitor,  the 
claim  of  Buscbiiis  to  the  third  place  in  the  triumvirate  to  whom 
the  Epistol®  Obscurorum  Virorum  are  to  be  ascribed. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a few  words  on  Dr  Mucnch’s  perform- 
ances as  editor. — A s;itisfactory  edition  of  tbc  Epistola?  Obscuro- 
rum Virorum  required:  1“,  A history  of  the  circumstances  which 
determined  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  satire,  including 
an  inquiry  into  its  authors  ; 2°,  A critical  discussion  of  tlio  various 
editions  of  the  work ; 3”,  A correct  text  founded  on  a collation 
of  all  the  original  editions,  the  omissions,  interpolations,  and 
variations  of  each  being  diEtinguished ; and,  4°,  A commentary 
on  the  frequent  allusions  to  things  and  per-sons  requiring  ex- 
plantation. 

In  regard  to  the  Jirst  of  these  conditions,  Dr  Muench  has  added 
nothing, — and  not  a little  was  wanting.  To  explain  the  general 
relations  of  the  satire,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  narrate  the  steps  of 
the  Hcuchlinian  process  as  an  isolated  event ; nor  in  compiling 
this  narrative  (for  it  shows  no  original  re.scarch),  has  ho  even 
copied  his  predecessors  without  inaccuracy.  His  disquisition 
touching  the  origin  of  the  work,  from  his  omission  of  all  refer- 
ences, can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  are  already  conver- 
sant with  the  discussion ; his  statement  of  the  different  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  authorshi|i,  is  at  second  hand,  and  very  incom- 
plete ; and  his  own  hypothesis  on  the  subject  good  for  nothing. 

In  reg<ard  to  the  second  condition.  Dr  JIucnch  has  committed  a 
momentous  blunder  relative  to  the  appendix  of  seven,  or  more 
properly  six,  letters  which  were  added  to  the  third  edition  of  the 
first  volume, — an  edition  which  probably  appeared  within  a year 
after  the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume,  and  almost  certainly  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  second  volume.  With  Panzer  (whom 
ho  makes  of  LcipsicI)  and  Ebert, — nay,  even  with  what  he  him- 
self has  transcribed  from  these  bibliographers,  before  his  eyes, 
his  blunder  is  inconceivable.  From  a note  to  the  first  of  these 
additional  letters  (p.  14(i),  compared  with  his  account  of  the 
fourth  edition,  that  of  l.WG  (p.  70),  he  evidently  imagines  these 
six  letters  to  have  been  first  published  and  appended  in  that 
edition  along  with  the  Epistola  imperterriti  Fratris,  &c.  “ Tlie 

following  letters,”  he  sjiys,  “ are  added  only  in  the  later  edi- 
tions, and  their  author,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  their  compo- 
sition, unknown.  In  all  probability  they  were  the  work  of  the 
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iitill  living  authors  of  the  first  and  second  volumes.”— Some  lesser 
errors  under  this  head  we  overpass,  as  JIuench  is  here  only  a 
copyist. 

The  third  condition,  though  of  primary  importance,  and  com- 
paratively easy,  our  author  h.us  not  fulfilled,  lie  professes  to 
have  printed  the  first  volume  from  its  second  edition ; he  docs 
not  inform  us  from  what  edition  he  printed  the  second  volume,  or 
the  appendix  to  the  first.  He  has  instituted  no  collation  of  the 
original  editions : and  nothing  can  exceed  the  negligence,  wc 
shall  not  say  ignorance,  which  even  this  uncollated  text  displays. 
It  was  the  primary  duty  of  an  editor  to  have  furnished  a text, 
purified  at  least  from  the  monstrous  typographical  errors  with 
which  all  former  editions  abound.  The  present  edition  only  adds 
new  blunders  to  the  old.*  These  errata  we  should  refer  to  a 
culpable  negligence,  were  it  not  that  Dr  Muench  is  occasionally 
guilty  of  blunders,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  a defective 
scholarship,  and  an  ignorance  of  literary  history.  Thus,  in  his 
introduction  (pp.  55,  5fi),  he  repeatedly  adduces  a passage  from 
one  of  Hutton’s  letters,  beginning  rumpantur  titilia,  though  every 
schoolboy  would  at  once  rea«l  rumpantur  tit  iliit. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  the  fourth  condition.  Dr  Muench 
has  contributed  little  or  nothing.  No  work  more  recpiircd,  us 
none  better  deserved,  a commentary,  than  the  Epistolie.  Our 
editor  has,  however,  attempted  no  illustration  of  the  now  obscure 
allusions  with  which  they  everywhere  abound, — no  difficult  under- 
taking to  one  versed  in  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  the  general 
literature  of  the  period ; but  the  biographical  notices  he  has  ven- 
tured to  append,  of  a very  few  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
text,  significantly  prove  his  utter  incompetence  to  the  task. 
These  meagre  notices  arc  gleaned  from  the  most  vulgar  sources, 
and  one  or  two  examples  will  afford  a sufficient  sample  of  their 
inaccuracy. 

• Dipping  here  and  tlicre  at  random,  we  notice : p.  158,  Wemtio  for  Wesa- 
lio,  an  old  and  imiwrtant  erratum  ; p.  192,  positionrm  for  potionan^  old  error ; 
p.  132,  Stnlteti  for  Sculleti,  ditto ; p.  133,  sitcco  taphaninna  drar/imas  iii.,  for 
succo  rophani  ana  drachmas  iii. ; p.  88,  nostrum.  Petrum  for  nostrum^  P.j 
old  error;  p.  98,  i/uot  tibela  for  quodlibeta;  p.  138,  praputiati  for  non  prts- 
putiati;  ibid.,  non  praputiati  for  praputiati,  old  error;  p.  139, /«iV  pronw- 
tus  for  fui  promotus,  old  error ; p.  203,  cum  contra  scmel  articulos  habuit 
Petrum,  &c.,  for  r.  h.  s.  a.  c.  P. ; p.  204,  parent  for  patrem ; p.  137,  indori- 
entionrm  for  intocicationem ; pp.  162,  163,  solatium  for  salarium,  old  error, 
&c.  &c. 
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The  celebrated  poet,  Joannes  Baptista  {Hispaniohis,  Spagnoli) 
Mantuanus,  General  of  the  Carmelites,  who  died  in  March  1516,* 
he  mistakes,  and  in  the  very  face  of  the  Epistolm,  for  the  obscure 
physician,  Baptista  Fiera  (he  writes  it  Finra)  Mantuanus,  who 
died  at  a much  later  period. 

Every  tyro  in  the  literary  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  is  familiar  with  the  name,  at  least,  of  Alex- 
ander de  Villa  Dei  or  Dolensis,  whose  Latin  Grammar,  the  Doc- 
trinale  Puerorum,  reigned  omnipotent  throughout  the  schools  of 
Europe,  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  to  the  beginning  of  the 
IGth  century.  The  struggle  for  its  expulsion  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  events  in  the  history  of  the  restoration  of  classical 
studies  in  Germany  ; and  the  Epistolm  Obscurorum  Virorum  are 
full  of  allusions  to  the  contest.  Yet  Dr  Muench  knows  nothing 
of  Alexander.  “ Gallue  Alexander,”  says  he,  “ as  it  appears,  an 
able  grammarian  of  the  yf/JccjJt/t  centui’y,  an  experienced  casuist," 
&c. — all  utterly  wrong,  even  to  the  name. 

Of  the  notorious  Wigand  Wirt,  Dr  Mucnch  states  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Dominicans  executed  at  Berne,  for  the  celebrated  im- 
posture, in  1509.  Though  probably  the  deviser  of  that  fraud,  he 
was  not  among  its  victims ; and  had  Dr  Muench  read  the  Epis- 
tolas  he  edits,  with  the  least  attention,  ho  would  have  seen  that 
Wigand  is  in  them  accused  of  being  the  real  author  of  the  Sturm- 
glock,  (Alarum,)  written  against  Ueuchlin,  in  1514,  and  that  he  is 
living  in  1516.  (V^ol.  I.  App.  Ep.  6.) 

Our  Editor  confounds  Bartholomew  Zehendcr  or  Declinator  of 
Mentz,  with  Bartholoraaeus  Coloniensis  of  Minden.  The  former 
was  one  of  the  most  ignorant  and  intolerant  of  the  Anti-Reuch- 
linists  ; the  latter,  the  scholar  of  Hegius,  the  friend  of  Erasmus, 
(who  styles  him,  vir  enidkicme  singulari,)  a.nA  the  ally  of  Buschius, 
.lEsticampianus,  and  Caesarius,  had  been  banished  from  his  native 
city,  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  classical  Latinity,  by  the  per- 
secutors of  Reuchlin  themselves. 

What  we  have  said  will  suffice  to  show  that  these  letters  still 
await  their  editor.  Let  the  Germans  beware  The  work  is  of 
European  interest ; and,  if  they  are  not  on  the  alert,  the  Epistolm 


• The  allnsion  to  the  death  of  Mantuanus,  in  the  twelfth  letter  of  the 
seeond  volume  of  the  Epistola',  thus  cheeks,  to  a certain  jioint,  the  date  of 
its  composition,  and  would  prove  that  it  tvas  written  in  Italy,  consetpientlv 
by  Hiittcn.  This,  which  has  not  been  observed,  is  inijsirtaut. 
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Obscuronim  Virorum  may,  like  the  poems  of  IjOtichiiis,  find  a 
foreign  commentator.* 

• Another  edition  of  tliese  Epistles,  by  Rotenmind,  wc  see  announced  in 
the  Leipsic  Mass-Catalo|rne  for  Easter  1830 ; and  have  been  disa])|Hiinted 
in  not  obtainiuR  it  for  this  article.  The  editor,  whom  we  know  only  a.s 
author  of  the  Supplement  to  Joeehcr’s  Biographical  I.a‘xicon,  professes,  in 
the  title,  to  give  merely  a reprint  of  the  I»ndon  edition  of  1710,  («.  «.  a text 
of  no  authority,  and  swarming  with  ty|mgraphic,al  blunders,)  a preface  expla- 
natoiy  of  the  origin  of  the  satire,  and  biographical  uotiee.s  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  it.  As  there  seems  no  attempt  at  a commentary,  wo  do  not  snmiise 
that  Rotenunnd  has  performed  more  in  Latin,  [but  in  German  it  is,]  than 
Mnench  in  German  ; and  the  small  price  shows  that  there  can  be  little 
added  to  the  text. — [Having  now  seen  this  edition,  the  presumptive  judgment 
need  not  be  withdrawn. — The  only  other  attempt  at  an  illustration  of  this 
satire  of  which  I am  aware,  since  this  article  was  written,  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Eichstadt,  who,  in  1831  and  the  following  years,  on  academical  occa- 
sions, published  at  Jena  his  Commentationes  He  Poesi  Culiuaria,  of  which  I 
possess  four.  They  arc  exi>lanatory  of  the  persons  alluded  to  in  one  of  the 
Epistohe ; to  wit,  the  “ Carmen  Bithmicale  Magistri  Philippi  Schlanraff,  quod 
compilavit  ct  comportavit,  quando  fnit  Cui-sor  in  Theologia,  et  ambulavit  per 
totam  Almaniam  superiorem.” — Twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
preceding  mdicle  was  written,  and  the  Gennans  have  not  yet  given  to  the 
world  even  a critical  text  of  their  great  national  satire. 

Eolmnus  Hesstei,  referred  to  in  note  f,  p.  216,  is  I sec  an  error  for  Crotus 
Ruhiaiius. — (This  is  now  corrected.)  But  the  one  letter  of  Eobanus  in  the 
llhistrium  Virornm  Ej)istola;  ad  Reuchlinum,  (sig.  Y.  ii.  sq.)  is  enrious  in 
itself ; and  still  more,  as  it  is  in  atfswer  to  the  following  letter  of  Jieuchlin,  the 
autograph  of  which  came  into  my  possession  several  years  after  the  date  of 
the  preceding  article,  and  now  apijcars  for  the  first  time.  Ttiis  autograph  is 
ft  good  s|)ecimen  of  the  calligraphy  for  which  Renchlin  was  noted  ; and  of 
which  a fac-similo  is  to  be  found,  among  others,  in  Effner's  “ Doctor  Martin 
Luther,”  (ii.  205).  This  letter  is  of  some  historical  importance. 

“ Hkuo  Eobano  IIesso, 

I’OLITIORIS  LITF.KATCR.E  PR.ECEPTORI  ERDIFORDLE,  A.MICO  8UO  QOAM 
OllSBRVAXDiaslMO. — An  MANUS. 

S.  I).  P.  An  tn  non  vidcas,  Hes.se,  mecum  simid,  qnam  ista?  cnuleles  pica; 
mendica,',  istae  Ilarpyim  cyanoleuca;,  (non  illi  Fratres  Arvalcs  qni  Romuli 
mtatc  religiosi  crant,  sed  hi  Fratres  Dominicales  qni  nostro  a;vo  a religione 
labascunt,)  indefessa  bclla  gerant,  at  mihi  vix  concedatur  spirare  ac  ali- 
quando  vires  rcsumcre.  Et  tn  molestc  quereris,  me  tuis  ad  me  dntis  Uteris 
in  hoc  tarn  laborioso  tempore  nihil  respondisse  ! 

Tristius  hand  ilia  monsirum,  nee  ncerior  ulla 
Pettis.  [Virg  ] 

Quotidie  calamum  agitant  meum,  ct  mentem,  penc  defaligato  mihi,  alio  im- 
pellnnl,  nt  melioribn.s  Uteris  inenmbere  neqneam.  Tn  potes  in  Helicone 
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cliorcas  diicere,  Aser»o(iiie  calauio  imitari  Miisaram  voluptates.  At  milii 
non  eat  intcfrniin  inter  tot  crabroncs  consnsiurare,  aut  quippiain,  vcl  seriimi 
ct  rigidins  Catone,  nieilitari.  Ergo  nisi  te  aincni,  invidebo  iili  tuac  prospc- 
ritati,  et  mci  iniscrebor:  quod  tn,  i)rinccps  rei  iiteraria;  noi)iUs8imus,  aireaa 
a^mniis ; cum  non  inodo  tarn  iliustrcs  generusi  animi  tni  conatus,  quos  in 
lleroidibus  ostentas,  veriim  ctiara  nonien  ipsimi  tuuni,  tanta;  niajestatis  sig- 
nacuiuin,  ad  invidiam  multos  eoneitarc  debuerat,  (ut  cat  nunr  lioininum  mui- 
tornin  conditio,  senesccnte  muudo).  Ephesiis  enim  Uessen,  idem  quod  Rex 
Lalinis,  dicitur,  Callimacho  |iocta  Cjrenffo  teste;  qni  Jovem,  non  sorte 
lectum  es8C  Regcm  Deorum  asserit,  sed  operibus  mannum,  in  Ilymno  ad 
.rovcni  lioc  utens  carmine  : — 

OC  ei  Qtuit  [vulgo,  ‘xa.7.01 

Ubi  Uessma  snmmnm  regcm  dcsignat.  [Chald.  Ilasin,  potens.]  Inter 
enim  a'tatis  tuse  Cliristianos  poetas,  ipse  Hex  es  ; qni  scribendis  versibus, 
quodam  potentatn  ct  ingenii  dominio  cminentiorc,  pius  cadcris  metro  im- 
peras,  et  syilabas  qnasque  ad  regnlam  regis.  Gratulor  itaque  Universitati 
Erdifordia’,  quod  tc  taii  eiarescmit  viro.  Xec  me  in  odium  ejns,  quominus 
de  suo  spicndore  ac  landis  arapiitudine  gaudeam,  unquam  concitabunt  qui- 
dam,  male  de  me  liomincs  mcriti,  tecum  liabitantcs ; qui  tametsi  Tbcologiam 
l)rofitentur,  taincn  in  condemnando  mca,  Dei  voeem  non  sunt  se(piuti, — Adam 
ubi  ext  Ipsi  autem  illi  inter  pejores,  non  dico  boni,  sed  minus  maii  fuerunt. 
Quanquam  omnes,  cum  suis  compiicibiis,  qni  non  vident  trabem  in  ocuio 
sno,  oxpectabnnt  Dei  judicium  dicentis  : — In  quo  judicio  Judicareritis,  judi- 
eahimini ; Nolite  condemnare,  et  non  condemnahimini.  Certuui  liuc  est : non 
mcnitur  Dens.  Tu  vero,  qnauqnam  omnium  bcliormn  exitus  incerti  sunt, 
tamen  de  mea  causa  spem  tibi  concipe,  (juod  has  volucrcs  prorsus  supcralK). 
Sententiam  dilflnitivam  cum  cxecutione  obtinni.  Sed  adversarii,  victoriam 
mcam  putantes  revera  suam  infamiam,  omni  diligeutia  invocavenint  Fran- 
eoruni  Regem.  Mirum,  quod  non  [Jam]  1‘ersarum  summum  item  ponti- 
fieem  [atque]  alios  i)rincipes  cxorcisarunt,  ut  Sententiam  Apostolicam  labe- 
factarent.  Quaproptcr  ego,  licet  victor,  iiios  Romam  citavi.  Ut  ab  iioc 
exempio  di.scere  potc.s  ! Unde  paulisper  suspende  chciyn,  dum  conciamatum 
fuerit.  Interea  tamen,  si  me  ainas,  adapta  citbaram  et  Musis  materiam 
coiiiga. — ,Eque  fceiicitcr  vale. 

E Stutgardia,  vii  Kai.  Novembre.s,  Anno  M.n..viiii. 

JoANKES  ReIIC  HUN  PlIOKCKN.  LL.D. 

In  fervente  ad  Vintiictam  lambo,  non  cris  solus  neque  alter." 

Reucldin’s  reference  to  the  language  of  tlic  Epliesians  is  explained  by  the 
Etyniologicon  Magnum  (xuh  roce.) 

Eobauus,  ill  his  answer,  saj's,  inter  alia,  that  be  liad  shown  this  letter 
to  sundry  good  men  in  Eifurt,  admirers  of  Renclilin,  and  enemies  of  tlie 
hostile  faction,  and  to  some  even  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  (who  liad  con- 
demned the  Eyeglass  without  interrogating  its  author.)  “ Sunt  enim  et  liic 
qnoipie  boni  et  mail ; ipsi  autem  illi,  quos  tu,  non  Itonos,  sed  infer  ptjores 
minus  mo/os,  appelliLs,  pirnitere  videnliir,  quod  Coloniensilius  asinis  el  cir- 
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cumfonincis  migivcndis  ipsi  dccepti  potius  fpiam  instruct!,  sufliagimn  addi- 
dmmt.” 

Kobanus  signalises  “ lliiUen,  Ilusc/iius,  and  Crotus,"  as  the  three  JirsI  of 
the  tnimpeters  of  Keuchlin’s  victory. 

(From  Addenda  to  first  edition.)— The  preceding  letter,  though  I always 
prized  it  a.s  exceedingly  curious,  is,  I find,  far  more  curious  than  I hail  ever 
sunnL-iod  — /lelius  Eolxinus  Hessus  (to  .s.ay  nothing  more  of  Reuchlin)  is 
known  to  all  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Restoration  of  Letters,  and  hi.storj' 
of  the  Riifonnatiou  of  the  Church,  a.s  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
of  that  remarkable  period.  He  was  the  admired  of  Erasmus  and  of  Luther, 
the  bosom  friend  of  Hutten,  Crotus,  Bnschius,  Melanchthon,  and  Camera- 
rins,  indeed,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  almost  all  the  many  men 
of  note  by  whom  Germany,  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
so  conspicuously  illustrated.  In  an  age — iu  a country  where  Latin  so  totally 
superseded  the  vernacular,  Eobanns  was  the  Poet  of  the  Reformation,  and, 
w'ith  Melanchthon  and  Camerarius,  its  chief  Literalor.  He  is  called  by 
Erasmus  the  Oeid,  by  Camerarius  the  Homer,  of  Germany  ; and  his  transla- 
tion of  the  P.salter  was  oven  more  popular  than  hLs  Homeric  version,  or  hi.s 
Ovidian  imitations.  Of  his  P.saim.s,  there  are  known  more  than  forty  editions. 
As  a poet.  Eobanus  remained  during  his  life  unapproached  in  Germany ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  hi.s  death,  that  Lotichius,  and  long  after  it,  that 
Balde,  came  to  share  with,  if  not  to  wrest  from,  him  the  Elegiac  and  the 
(.yric  laurels. 

But  why  was  ho  called  the  Kino? — In  reading  the  Letters  of  Eobanus, 
of  which  we  have  two  collections,  by  his  two  friends,  Camerarius  and  Draco, 
in  reading  the  Letters  of  his  friends  Camerarius  and  Melanchthon, — and 
in  reading  the  Life  of  Eobanus  by  Camerarius  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
many  subsequent  biographers  of  the  |K>et,)  we  encounter  perjietual  allu- 
sions to  the  title  of  King;  the  title,  in  fact,  which  Eobanus  assumed  him - 
•self,  (but,  iu  joke,  as  “ Jtex  StuUorum,'')  and  with  which  he  was  almost 
unifoimly  decorated  by  hi.s  more  intimate  corres|«mdents.  Ho  sometimes 
dates  his  epistles,  indeed,  “ ex  Regia  Egestosa ; ” and  his  Queen,  he  once 
iufonns  a correspondent,  had  ceased  to  amplify  the  royal  family, — “ non 
fptia  vetula  sit,  sed  quia  nolit ; dicit  cnim  satis  Regtilorum.”  The  royal 
pair  had  only  a single  Princess  (Reginula).  Thus  Luther,  (in  1530,) 
sending  to  the  poetic  translator  of  the  Psalms  his  own  humbler  prose  Ger- 
man version  of  the  cxviii.,  writes: — “Nam  poetac  nolo  ullo  modo  com- 
parari,  sicut  nec  debeo  ncc  possum.  Tu  eiiim  rex  poetarum,  et  poeta 
regmn,  sen,  rectius  dicam,  regius  poeta  et  poetiens  rex  es,  qui  regium 
ilium  poetam  sic  pnlchre  refers  in  peregrina  sibi  lingua.”  (I)e  Wette,  iv. 
1.38.)  Eobanns,  too,  had  received  the  royal  title  long  before  he  wa.s 
reaignised,  in  then  temulent  Germany,  as  the  very  Prince  of  Topers;  his 
only  rival  in  this  supremacy  being,  as  we  are  informed  bj’  Melanchthon, 
the  poet’s  patron  and  territorial  liege-lord,  the  magnanimous  Landgrave 
of  Hesse.  So  much  I knew. — A few  days,  however,  after  the  preceding 
letter  of  Reuchlin  hiul  been  printed,  in  looking  for  another  matter,  through 
the  Parrat/iiies  O/ieritm  of  Eobanus,  I stumbled  on  a poem,  previously 
overlooked,  articulately  explaining  the  origin  of  the  poet’s  regal  style; 
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and  found,  that  this  same  letter  constituted  the  very  imperial  patent  of 
creation,  and  was  not,  as  I had  deemed  it,  one  merely  among  the  many 
ordinary  recognitions  of  his  royal  rank.  I have  likewise  subsequently  ob- 
■served,  that  Camerarius  in  his  Life  of  Eobanns  (followed  by  Adamus 
and  others,)  attributes  to  Keuchlin  the  coronation  of  Eobanns. — Keferring 
again  to  the  letter  of  Eobanns  in  answer  to  Renchlin’s,  I find  the  follow- 
ing allnsion  to  the  matter  in  question: — “Ego  autem  qnod  reliqunm  e.st, 
mi  Ueuchline,  puto  me  tibi  pennagnam  debere  gratiam,  et  certe  non  fallor, 
(piod  genti  meac  tarn  antiquum,  et  quasi  ex  chao,  attulcris  praiconium,  et 
regem  me,  alludentc  voce  gentilicia,  salutas.  Hex  igitiir  sum  ego,  sed 
admodum  parvo.  contentus  reguo.  Quanto  tu  asseris,  id  esset  vel  Impe- 
ratori  nimium.” — The  verses  (which  here  follow,)  are  from  the  .second 
Imok  of  the  Sylra;;  but  though  the  Farragines  were  first  published  during  the 
fwt’s  life,  (1.5.S9,)  they  are  not  in  that  edition,  at  least,  accurately  printed. 

“ Cur  vocbtur  REX." 

“ Non  ego  credidcrim  citius,  prodis.se  poctam 
Quern  sterilis  raptum  pra'dicat  Ascra  senem  ; 

Quam  mihi  jamdudum  Pha:b<eia  signa  ferenti, 

Venit  adoptato  nomine  Reffin  honor. 

Hoc  tamcn  unde  feram,  qua  manet  engine  nomen, 

Stuitum  et  ridiculum  diccre  pene  fuit. 

Scripsimus  exiguo  vulgata  poemata  verau. 

Scripts  notis  popnlo  Lypsia  clara  dedit." 

Lcgerat  hsec  gentis  Ileuchlinus  fama  Sueva;, 

Et  dixit ; — “ Jleyis  nomen  habere  potes. 

Inter  enira  qnoscunque  femnt  tua  secula  vates, 

Kex  es,  et  est  ratio  nominis  indc  tui : 

Nam  Graii  Regem  dicunt  Ilessena  poeta;, 

E.SS0  ita  tc  Regem,  nomine  reque  doces  ; 

Et  velut  exerces  agnatum  in  carmina  regnum. 

Recta  stat  in  versn  syllaba  qu.Tqne  tuo.”  t 

Hoc  8crii)tum  i excipiunt  atquc  amplexantur  amici, 

Et  Rcgem  clamant  omtiibus  esse  locis. 

Ipse  ego  quandoquidem  nec  publics  scripts  negarc, 

Nec  iwteram  charis  obstrnerc  ora  viris  : 


• The  first  edition  of  the  Heroides  ChrUtianie  was  puldished  at  I-eipsic,  in 
liiH,  Eobanus  being  tlien  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, — Does  Eobanus  in  the  first  two 
verses  refer  to  a recognition  by  him  of  Reuchlin's  poetical  genius  in  1514  r 
Heuchlin's  Scenica  Progymna.smata  were  republished,  in  that  year,  at  Eeipsic  ; 
and  probably  the  letter  of  Eobanus  to  Reuchlin,  to  which  the  latter  in  his  epistle 
here  printed  alludes,  contained  an  acknowledgment  to  the  effect,  with  specinl 
reference  to  that  famous  comedy,  Reuchlin*s  coronation  of  Eobanus  was  thus 
only  a reciprocity  for  Eobanus’s  laureation  of  Reuchlin. 

t This  is  a very  accurate  nhstract  of  Reuchlin ‘s  letter,  here  printed  from  the 
autograph,  and  for  the  first  time. 

J Thus  in  a writinp,  and  not  in  conversation. 
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‘ Hex,’  iiU|iiain,  ‘ Hex  vestor  oro,  qiiamlo  ista  nocoa-te  (•.it 
Tradita  militia;  noinina  ferrc  niea;. 

\'t'rum  alios  titulos,  ncc  iiie|>ta  iusi;;iiia  suinaiii, 

Moria  jamdudum  cognita  tota  iiiihi  «?t.* 

Vidimus  Utopia;  latissiina  legna  suj)crba;.t 
Tecta  Luccrnariim  sunt  [Hragrata  iiiiLi.* 

Fortimata  meo  lustrata  est  Insula  cursu, 

Dulcia  ubi  o;tcrno  tiumine  niella  fluunt. 

Qua  viret  ambrosia-  succns,  (jua  rupibus  altis 
>icctar8,  ut  e ca-lo,  pra-cipitata  cadunt.g 
■ Gciitis  Ilyperborca-  feliccm  vidimus  oram, 

Qua  neque  mors  homiiium  nec  mala  fata  premunt. 

Qua  stant  perjictnam  facientia  stagtia  juventam, 

Qua  licet  iu  ca-lum  scanderc  quando  libct.|| 

Ha;c  i>cr  ct  ha;c  circnm  pulchciTima  rcgtia  volenteni, 
Moria  me  flda  duxit  arnica  manu ; 

Cumqne  ))eragrarim  tot  tantaque  regua,  licebit 
Stultitia:  titulos  snmerejure  mild. 

Musica  Icgitimum  snmant  in  carmina  regniim, 

Qui  sunt  Matonidac,  Virgiliiqne  .super ; 

Qnam  mild  sint  nulla;  gcribenda  in  carmina  vires 
.Sentio,  et  ingenium  metior  imie  meum. 

Vos,  quia  me  Regem  facitis,  sinite  esse  tyrannum, 
Stnititite  baud  aliud  me  diadema  movet.’ 

Sic  ego. — Paruerant  illi  tarn  vera  monenti, 

Tradeiites  manibus  Regia  sceptra  mcis. 

I-'ecerit  ergo  licet  Reuclilinia  littera  Regent, 

Non  tamen  hoc  tantum  contulit  imperium. 

Plnrima  Capnioni  subscribit  tnrba : — Quid  inde? 

Si  rem  complebunt  nomina,  Cmsar  ero."] 


* Era.smus,  by  his  Faiconiiuni  Moria;,  had,  in  a certain  sort,  brought  F(dlv  into 
fashiim. 

I See  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

t Encian’s  True  History  (i.  29.)  f 

§ The  ForttmaU  IslandSf  or  Itlamh  of  Out  BUned,  need  no  illustration. 

II  Ho  refers  principally  to  Pindar,  (Pyth.  x.  .57,  sq.) 

[AVta  siippUruentary,  (lSo3.)— I have  spoken,  towards  the  commencement  of 
this  article  (p.  207),  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  d Kompis,  the  commonly  reputetl 
author  of  the  treatise — J>e  Imitations  Christi  ; a book  which,  except  the  Bible,  has 
been  more  frequently  republi.shed  and  translated  than  any  other.  The  authorship 
of  a Kempis  has  however  been  gravely  doubted  ; and  it  is  a famous  bibliographi- 
cal problem,  whether  he  or  Gerson,  the  illustrious  Gallican  divine,  were  the  veri- 
table writer  of  the  work.  But  all  doubt  is  now  ended.  The  recent  investigation 
of  the  oldest  MSS.  throughout  Europe,  has  fully  established  the  authenticity  of  the 
vulgar  belief.] 
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IN  REFEUEXCK  TO  Cl’I.LEN  * 


(.lULY,  1832.) 

j4n  Account  of  the  Life,  Lectures,  and  of  William 

Cullen,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburyh.  By  John  Thomson,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  General  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Kdinbnrgli. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  Edinburgh;  1832. 

We  are  much  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  tlio  present  work. 
Cullen  is  one  of  those  illustrious  minds  by  whom  Scotland,  during 
the  past  century,  was  raised  from  comparative  insignificance  to 
the  very  highest  r.ank  in  literature  and  science.  In  no  depart- 
ment of  intellectual  activity  has  Scotland  been  more  prolific  of 
distinguished  talent,  than  in  Medicine  ; and  .as  a medical  philoso- 
pher the  n.ame  of  Cullen  stands,  in  his  native  country,  pre-emi- 
nent and  alone.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  in  any  nation 
an  individual  who  displayed  a rarer  a.ssemblage  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  a physician.  The  char.aetcrs  of  his  genius  were  pro- 
minent, but  in  just  accordance  with  each  other.  His  erudition 
was  extensive,  yet  it  never  shackled  the  independent  vigour  of 
his  mind : while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  love  of  originality  made 
him  overlook  or  disparage  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  His 
wip.acity  of  speculation  was  strong,  but  counterb.alanced  by  an 
equal  power  of  observ.ation  ; liis  imagination,  though  lively,  wa.s 
broken  in  as  a useful  auxiliary  to  a still  more  energetic  reason. 

* [Tliis  article,  j>laced  under  the  head  of  Literature,  retjuircs  .some  indul- 
gence; I could  not  give  it  a class  for  itself,  and  it  falls  at  least  more  natu- 
rally under  this,  than  under  either  of  the  other  head.s.) 
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The  circumstances  under  which  liis  mind  was  cultivated,  were 
also  conducive  to  its  full  and  harmonious  evolution.  His  educa- 
tion was  left  sufficiently  to  himself,  to  determine  his  faculties  to  a 
free  and  vigorous  energy ; sufficiently  scholastic,  to  prevent  a 
one-sided  and  exclusive  development.  It  was  also  favourable  to 
the  same  result,  that  from  an  early  period  of  life,  his  activity  was 
divided  between  practice,  study,  and  teaching,  while  extended  to 
almost  every  subject  of  medical  science ; — all  however  viewed  in 
subordination  to  the  great  end  of  professional  knowledge,  the  cure 
of  disease. 

Cullen’s  mind  was  essentially  philosophic.  Without  neglecting 
observation,  in  which  he  was  singularly  acute,  he  devoted  him- 
self less  to  experiment  than  to  arrangement  and  generalization. 
We  are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  he  made  the  discovery  of  a single 
sensible  phmnomenon.  Nor  do  we  think  less  of  him  that  he  did 
not.  Individual  appearances  are  of  interest  only  as  they  repre- 
sent a general  law.  In  phy-sical  science  the  discovery  of  new 
facts  is  open  to  every  blockhead  with  patience,  manual  dexterity, 
and  acute  senses  ; it  is  less  effectually  promoted  by  genius  than 
by  co-operation,  and  more  frequently  the  result  of  accident  than 
of  design.  But  what  Cullen  did,  it  required  individual  ability  to 
do.  It  required,  in  its  highest  intensity,  the  highest  faculty  of 
mind, — that  of  tracing  the  analogy  of  unconnected  observations, 
of  evolving  from  the  multitude  of  particular  facts  a common 
principle,  the  detection  of  which  might  recall  them  from  con- 
fusion to  system,  from  incomprehensibility  to  science.  Of  ten 
thousand  physicians  familiar  with  the  same  appearance  as  Cul- 
len, is  there  one  who  could  have  turned  these  appearances  to 
the  same  account  ? But  though  not  an  experimentalist,  Cullen's 
philosophy  was  strictly  a philosophy  of  experience.  The  only 
speculation  he  recognised  as  legitimate  was  induction.  To  him 
theory  was  only  the  expression  of  an  universal  fact  ; and  in 
rising  to  this  fact,  no  one,  with  equal  consciousness  of  power, 
was  ever  more  cautious  in  the  different  steps  of  his  generali- 
zation. 

Cullen’s  reputation,  though  high,  has  never  been  equal  to  his 
deserts.  This  is  owing  to  a variety  of  causes.  In  medical 
science,  a higher  talent  obtains  perhaps  a smaller  recompense  of 
popular  applause  than  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge. 
“ Dot  Galentu  open “ the  solid  pudding,”  but  not  “ the  empty 
praise.”  Of  all  subjects  of  scientific  interest,  men  in  general 
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seem  to  have  the  weakest  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 
their  own  minds, — and  even  bodies.  So  is  it  now,  and,  however 
marvellous,  so  has  it  always  been.  “ Eimt  homines,”  says  St 
Austin,  “ mirari  alta  montium,  ingcntes  ductus  maris,  altissimos 
lapsus  fluminum,  oceani  ambitum,  et  gyros  sidenim  ; — seipsos 
relinqmint  nec  mirantur.”  For  one  amateur  physiologist,  we 
meet  a hundred  dilettanti  chemists,  and  botanists,  and  mineralo- 
gists, and  geologists.  Even  medical  men  themselves  are,  in  general, 
equally  careless  and  incompetent  judges  as  the  public  at  large, 
of  all  high  accomplishment  in  their  profession.  Medicine,  they 
cultivate  not  as  a,  science,  but  as  a trade;  are  indifferent  to  all 
that  transcends  the  sphere  of  vulgar  practice  ; and  affect  to 
despise  what  they  are  unable  to  appreciate.  But  independently 
of  the  general  causes  which  have  prevented  Cullen  from  obtaining 
his  due  complement  of  fame,  there  are  particular  causes  which 
conspired  also  to  the  same  result.  His  doctrine  was  not  always 
fully  developed  in  his  works  ; his  opinions  have  been  ignorantly 
misrepresented  ; his  originality  invidiously  impugned  ; and  what 
he  taught  in  his  lectures,  published  without  acknowledgment  by 
his  pupils. 

Cullen’s  honour  thus  calling  for  vindication,  was  long  aban- 
doned to  neglect.  This  may  be  in  part  explained  by  the  pecu- 
liar difficulty  of  the  task.  He  who  was  competent  to  appreciate 
Cullen’s  merits,  and  to  assert  for  him  his  proper  place  among 
medical  reasoners,  behoved  to  be  at  home  in  medicine,  both 
as  a practical  art,  and  as  a learned  science, — he  required  at  once 
experience,  philosophy,  and  erudition.  But  this  combination  is 
now  unfortunately  rare  : we  could  indeed  with  difficulty  name  a 
second  individual  so  highly  qualified  for  this  duty  as  the  accom- 
plished physician  on  whom  it  has  actually  devolved.  The  expe- 
rience of  a long  and  extensive  practice, — habits  of  thought  trained 
in  the  best  schools  of  philosophy, — .an  excursive  learning  which 
recalls  the  memory  of  a former  age, — and  withal  an  admiration  of 
his  subject,  transmuting  an  .arduous  undertaking  into  a labour  of 
love, — have  en.abled  Dr  Thomson,  in  his  life  of  Cullen,  to  produce 
a work,  which  we  have  no  he.sitation  in  pronouncing  the  most 
important  contribution  from  a British  author  to  the  history  of  medi- 
cine, since  the  commencement  of  our  labours.  Cullen’s  personal 
biography  is  comp.arativcly  meagre.  His  life  is  in  his  doctrine. 
But  to  exhibit  this  doctrine,  as  influenced  by  previous,  and  as 
influencing  subsequent,  speculation,  was  in  a certain  .sort  to  exhibit 
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the  general  progress  of  medical  science.  In  the  execution  of  this 
part  of  his  labour,  Dr  Thomson  presents  an  honourable  exception 
to  the  common  character  of  our  recent  historians  of  medicine. 
He  is  no  retailer  of  second-hand  opinions  ; and  his  criticism  of  an 
author  is  uniformly  the  result  of  an  original  study  of  his  works. 
Though  the  life  of  a physician,  the  interest  of  this  biography  is 
by  no  means  merely  professional.  “ The  Philosopher,”  says  Aris- 
totle, “ should  end  with  medicine,  the  Physician  commence  with 
philosophy.”  But  philosophy  and  medicine  have  been  always  too 
much  viewed  independently  of  each  other,  and  their  mutual  influ- 
ence has  never  been  fairly  taken  into  account  in  delineating  the 
progress  of  either.  The  history  of  medicine  is,  in  fact,  a part,  and 
a very  important  part,  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  Dr  Thom- 
son has  wholly  avoided  this  defect;  and  his  general  acquaintance 
with  philosophical  and  medical  opinions,  renders  the  Life  of  Cullen 
a work  of  almost  equal  interest  to  liberal  enquirers,  and  to  the 
well  educated  practitioner. 

William  Cullen  was  born  at  Hamilton,  in  the  year  1710.  By 
his  father,  a writer  (Anglice,  attorney)  by  profession,  and  factor 
to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  he  was  sprung  from  a respectable  line 
of  ancestors,  who  had  for  several  generations  been  proprietors  of 
Saughs,  a small  estate  in  the  parish  of  Bothwell ; through  his 
mother,  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  the  Robertons  of  Ernock.  Having  com- 
pleted his  course  of  general  education  in  the  grammar  school  of 
his  native  town,  and  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Mr  John  Paisley,  a surgeon  of  extensive  practice  in  that 
city.  At  this  period,  (that  of  Edinburgh  recently  excepted,)  the 
Scottish  Universities  did  not  .afford  the  means  of  medical  instruc- 
tion ; and  such  an  apprenticeship  was  then  the  usual  and  almost 
the  only  way  in  which  the  student  of  medicine  could,  in  Scotland, 
acquire  a knowledge  of  his  profession.  Having  exhausted  the 
opportunities  of  improvement  which  Glasgow  supplied,  Cullen, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a professional  appointment,  went,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  to  London.  Through  the  interest  of  Commissioner 
Cleland,  (Will  Honeycomb  of  the  Spectator,)  probably  his  kins- 
man, he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  a merchant  vessel  trading  to 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Cleland  of  Auchinlce,  a relation  of  his  own.  In  this  voyage 
he  remained  for  six  months  at  Porto  Bello  ; thus  enjoying  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  effects  of  a tropical  climate  on  the  constitu- 
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lion,  and  the  endemic  character  of  West  Indian  diseases.  On  his 
return  to  London,  with  the  view  of  perfecting  his  knowledge  of 
drugs,  he  attended  for  some  time  in  the  shop  of  Mr  Murray,  an 
eminent  apothecary  in  the  city.  Two  years  (1732 — 1734)  he 
spent  in  the  family  of  Captain  Clcland,  at  Auchinlee,  in  the  parish 
of  Shotts,  wholly  occupied  in  the  study,  and  occasional  practice,  of 
his  profession ; and  after  a season  devoted  to  the  study  of  general 
literature  and  philosophj',  under  a dissenting  clergyman  of  lioth- 
bury  in  Northumberland,  ho  completed  his  public  education  by 
attending  for  two  seasons  (1734-5,  1735-6)  the  medical  classes 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

“ Tlie  foundation,”  says  his  biographer,  “ of  a new  and  extended  medical 
school  had  been  laid  a few  years  before  this  time  in  Edinburgh,  by  the  ap- 
])ointment  of  Dr  Jlonro  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  University,  and  by 
the  judicious  arrangements  which  that  excellent  anatomist  and  experienced 
surgeon  afterwards  made  with  Drs  Rutherford,  Sinclair,  Iiuies  and  Plummer, 
for  the  regular  and  stated  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  different  branches  of 
medicine.  Previously  to  this  arrangement,  almost  the  only  regular  lectures 
given  upon  any  subjects  connected  with  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  were  those 
which  had  been  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Siirgimns,  the  chief 
medical  school  in  that  city,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  College,  in  the 
year  1505,  till  the  transference  of  the  anatomical  class  into  the  University  in 
1725. 

“ Though  scarcely  ten  years  had  elapsed  from  the  first  establishment  of  a 
regular  .school  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinbnrgh  when  I)r  Cnllen 
became  a student  there,  the  reputation  of  that  school  was  l>cginniug  to  be 
every  where  acknowledged,  and  had  already  attracted  to  it,  not  only  a great 
imrtion  of  those  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine in  the  British  dominions,  but  many  students  from  foreign  universities,” 
— P.  8, 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Cullen  commenced  practice  in  his 
tuUive  town,  and  with  the  most  flattering  success.  His  dislike  to 
surgery  soon  induced  him  to  devolve  that  department  of  business 
upon  a partner ; and  for  the  last  four  years  of  bis  residence  at 
Hamilton  (having  graduated  at  Glasgow),  ho  practised  only  as  a 
physician.  Hero  he  married  Anna,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Mr  Johnstone,  minister  of  Kilbarchan ; who  brought  him  a large 
family,  and  formed  the  happiness  of  his  domestic  life  for  forty-six 
years.  Here  he  also  became  the  friend  and  medical  preceptor  of 
the  late  celebrated  Dr  William  Hunter.  Hunter  had  been  edu- 
cated for  the  church  ; but  an  intercourse  with  Cullen  determined 
him  to  a change  of  profession.  After  residing  for  a time  in  family 
with  his  friend,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  go  and  prosecute  his 
studies  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  with  the  intention  of  ultimately 
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settling  at  Hamilton  a.s  Cullen’s  partner.  Tliis  design  was  not, 
however,  realized.  Other  prospects  opened  on  the  young  anato- 
mist while  in  London,  and  Cullen  cordially  concurred  in  an  alte- 
ration of  plan,  which  finally  r.aised  his  pupil  to  a professional 
celebrity,  different  certainly,  but  not  inferior  to  his  own.  Though 
thus  cast  at  a distance  from  each  other  in  after  life,  the  friend- 
ship of  these  distinguished  men  continued  to  the  last  warm  and 
uninterrupted, 

Cullen,  who,  during  his  seven  years'  resitlence  at  Hamilton, 
had  been  sedulously  qualifying  himself  for  a higher  sphere  of 
activity,  now  removed  to  Glasgow.  In  the  University  of  that 
city,  with  the  exception  of  Anatomy,  no  lectures  seem  to  have 
been  previously  delivered  in  any  dep.artment  of  medicine.  On  his 
establishment  in  Glasgow,  Cullen  immediately  commenced  lecturer ; 
and,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  medical  professors,  ho  was  soon 
permitted  to  deliver,  in  the  University,  courses  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  of  Materia  Mcdica,  of  Botany,  and  of 
Chemistry.  In  his  lectures  on  Medicine,  we  find  him  maintaining 
in  174(5,  the  same  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  Fever, 
the  Humoral  Pathology,  and  the  Nervous  System,  which  ho  pub- 
lished in  his  writings  thirty  years  thereafter.* 

“ III  entering  upon  the  duties  of  a teacher  of  lucdicine.  Dr  Cullen  ventured 
to  make  another  change  in  the  established  mode  of  instruction,  by  laying 
aside  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  his 
lectures.  This  was  considered  by  many  as  a rash  innovation ; and  some, 
desirous  to  detract  from  his  reputation,  or  not  .sufficiently  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages attetiding  this  deviation  from  established  practice,  have  insinnated 
that  it  was  owing  to  Dr  Cullen’s  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  that  he 
was  induced  to  employ  the  English  language.  But  how  entirely  groundless 
such  an  insinuation  is,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  at  all  act|uainted  with 
his  early  education,  course  of  studies,  and  habits  of  persevering  industry. 
When  we  reflect,  too,  that  it  was  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  tongue 
that  he  must  have  acquired  his  extensive  knowledge  of  medical  science,  it 
seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  qualified,  like  the  other  teachers  of 
his  time,  to  deliver,  had  he  chosen  it,  his  lectures  iti  that  language.  We  are 
not  left,  however,  to  conjecture  with  regard  to  this  point ; for  that  Dr  Cullen 

• Cullen,  we  see,  is  represented  by  French  medical  historians  as  “ having 
taken  Barthez  for  his  guide.”  (Bois-seau,  in  Diet,  des  .Sc.  Med. — Biogr.  t.  iii. 
p.  363.)  A chronological  absurdity.  Barthez  was  twenty-four  years 
younger  than  Cullen;  the  latter  had,  in  his  lectui-cs,  taught  his  )K‘culiar doc- 
trines twenty-eight  years  before  “ his  guide”  was  yet  known  to  the  world  ; 
and  Cullen’s  histihilioiis  of  Meilwiiir  jireccded  the  Xova  Doctrina  de  FimcUom- 
hut  of  Barthez  by  two,  the  Xouveaux  Flrment  dr  la  Srimee  de  f Homme  by 
■six  years. 
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liiul  bwii  Hcciistomed,  fiuiii  iiii  early  periial  of  liis  life,  to  eompose  in  Latin, 
ap|H>ars  not  only  from  letters  written  by  him  in  tliat  langnaKC  to  some  of  his 
familiar  friends,  first  draughts  of  which  have  Ix’en  preserved,  but  also  from 
the  fact,  that,  whilst  he  taught  medicine  at  Glasgow  in  his  veniacular  tongue, 
he  delivered,  during  the  same  period,  several  courses  of  lectures  on  Botany 
in  the  Latin  language.  The  notes  of  the.se  lectures  still  remain  among  his 
jiapers ; and  I find  also,  written  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  same  language, 
two  copies  of  an  unfinished  text-book  on  Chemistry.  The  numerous  correc- 
tions of  expression  which  are  observable  in  the  first  sketches  of  Dr  Cullen's 
Latin,  as  well  as  of  his  English  compositions,  show  a constant  attention  on 
his  part  to  the  accuracy  and  purity  of  the  language  in  which  his  ideas  were 
expressed,  and  a mimi  always  aiming,  in  w hatever  it  engaged,  at  a degree 
of  perfection  higher  than  that  which  it  conceived  it  had  already  attained.” 
— P.  28. 

An  interesting  account  of  these  various  courses,  is  given  by  Dr 
Thomson.  In  jrarticular,  justice  is  done  to  Cullen’s  extensive 
and  original  views  in  Chemistry  ; and  a curious  history  is  afforded 
of  the  progress  of  chemical  lectures,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  continent.  In  this  science,  Cullen,  while  lecturer  in  Ghi-sgow, 
had  the  merit  of  training  a pupil  destined  to  advance  it  farther 
than  himself ; though,  as  Dr  Thomson  has  shown,  the  germs  of 
Black’s  theory  of  latent  heat  are  to  be  found  in  the  lectures  of  his 
preceptor.  Cullen’s  fame  rests,  however,  on  another  basis. 

Cullen  was  thus  the  principal  founder  of  the  medical  school  of 
(ihasgow,  even  before  he  was  regularly  attached  to  the  University. 
In  1751,  he  was,  however,  admitted  Professor  of  the  Tlicory  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  and  this  a few  d.ays  before  the  transl.ation  of 
Dr  Adam  Smith  from  the  Chair  of  Logic  to  that  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. On  this  occasion,  Hume  and  Burke  were  unsuccessful 
candidates  for  the  professorship  vacated  by  Smith.  With  Smith 
and  Hume,  whose  minds  in  many  respects  bore  a strong  analogy 
to  his  own,  Cullen  maintained  a familiar  intercourse  during  life ; 
and  their  letters,  now  for  the  first  time  printed,  form  no  unattrac- 
tive portion  of  the  present  volume.  A mutual  interest  in  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts,  afforded  also,  about  the  same 
period,  the  first  occasion  of  a correspondence  between  Cullen  and 
lx)rd  Karnes,  which  soon  ripened  into  an  enduring  friendship. 
The  strength  of  his  attachments  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  Cullen’s  character.  He  seems  never  to  have  relin- 
(juisbod,  never  to  have  lost  a friend ; and  the  paternal  interest  he 
manifested  in  his  pupils,  secured  to  him  their  warmest  affections  in 
return. 

Cullen  had  lor  some  years  contemplated  a removid  to  Edinburgh, 
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before  he  accomplished  his  intention.  At  length,  in  1755,  on  the 
decline  of  Dr  Plummer’s  health,  he  was  conjoined  with  that  gcntle- 
miin  in  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
notwithstanding  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  other 
medical  professors.  During  the  ten  years  he  retained  this  pro- 
fessorship, the  number  of  his  auditors  continued  steadily  to 
increase ; from  under  twenty,  they  rose  to  near  a hundred  and 
fifty.  A translation  of  Van  Swieten’s  Commentaries,  which  Cul- 
len undertook  at  this  juncture,  was,  like  an  earlier  project  of  an 
edition  of  Sydenham’s  works,  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  practice  which  he  soon  obtained.  Nothing  contributed 
more  to  the  increase  of  his  reputation  than  the  Clinical  lectures 
which  he  now  regularly  delivered.  In  reference  to  these,  his  bio- 
grapher has  furnished  us  with  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  clinical  instruction  in  general.  In  17C0,  during 
a vacancy  in  the  Chair  of  JIateria  Medica,  he  delivered  also,  with 
great  applause,  a course  of  lectures  on  that  subject : the  notes  of 
wliich,  after  being  rapidly  multiplied  in  manuscript  for  several 
years,  were  at  length  surreptitiously  published  in  London. 

The  celebrity  which  Cullen  had  acquired  as  a teacher  of  medi- 
cal practice,  by  his  clinical  lectures,  and  his  course  on  the  materia 
medica,  had  gained  him  not  only  groat  professional  employment 
in  Edinburgh,  but  numerous  consultations  from  all  parts  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  now  indeed  generally  regarded  as  the  appropriate 
successor  of  Dr  Rutherford  in  the  Chair  of  Practical  Medicine. 
Dr  Rutherford  had,  however,  imbibed  prejudices  against  Cullen, 
which  disposed  him  to  resign  in  favour  of  Dr  John  Gregory  of 
-\berdeen,  a physician  qualified  in  many  respects  to  do  high 
honour  to  the  University,  though  Cullen’s  pretensions  to  the  chair 
in  question  must  be  viewed  as  paramount  to  those  of  every  other 
candidate.  Cullen  was  unsuccessful ; and  so  disgusted  was  he  with 
his  treatment  on  this  occasion,  that,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Whytt,  in 
the  following  year  (1766),  he  only  consented  to  accept  the  Chair 
of  the  Theory  of  Physic,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  and  in 
order  to  leave  a vacancy  in  that  of  Chemistry  for  Dr  Black.  So 
strong,  however,  was  the  general  conviction  of  Cullen’s  pre-emi- 
nent qualifications  as  a teacher  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  that 
the  desire  was  ardently  and  publicly  expressed  by  students  and 
professors,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  lecture  on  that  subject. 
With  this  desire  Dr  Gregory  liberally  complied.  Accordingly, 
from  the  year  ]7(i8,  the  two  professors  continued  to  give  alternate 
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fourses  of  the  tlieory  ami  practice  of  physic ; and  on  the  deatli 
of  Gregory  in  1773,  Cullen  was  appointed  sole  professor  of  the 
practice.  “ Such  were  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  such 
the  exertions  required  to  procure,  first  a place  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  the  proper  situation  in  it,  for  the 
man  whose  genius,  Uilcnts  and  industry,  shed  such  a lustre  over 
the  institution,  and  contributed  in  so  remarkable  a degree  to  ex- 
tend and  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  its  Medical  School ! ” With 
this  period  of  Cullen's  life,  the  present  volume  of  his  biography 
terminates. 

To  form  an  c.stimate  of  what  Cullen  effected  in  the  improvement 
of  Medical  .Science,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  a few  remarks  in 
regard  to  what  it  behoved  him  to  accomplish. 

If  we  take  a general  survey  of  medical  opinions,  we  shall  find 
that  they  are  all  either  subordinate  to,  or  coincident  with,  two 
grand  theories.  The  one  of  these  considers  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  animal  economy  as  the  elementary  vehicle  of  life,  and  con- 
sequently places  in  them  the  primary  scat  of  disease.  The  other, 
on  the  contrary,  sees  in  the  humours  the  original  realization  of 
vitality  ; and  these,  as  they  determine  the  existence  and  quality 
of  the  secondary  parts,  or  solids,  contain,  therefore,  within  them- 
selves, the  ultimate  principle  of  the  morbid  affection.  Uy  relation 
to  these  theorie.s,  the  history  of  medicine  is  divided  into  three  great 
periods.  During  the  first,  the  two  theories,  still  crude,  are  not 
yet  disentangled  from  each  other ; this  period  extends  from  the  ori- 
gin of  medicine  to  the  time  of  Galen.  The  second  comjirchends  the 
reign  of  the  Humoral  Patiiology — the  interval  between  Galen  and 
Frederic  Hoffmann.  In  the  last,  the  doctrine  of  the  Living  Solid 
is  predominant ; from  Hoffmann  it  re.achcs  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  medical  doctrines  of  the  first  period,  the  two  theories 
may  be  found  partially  developed.  Sometimes  llumorisin,  some- 
times Solidism,  seems  to  be  favoured ; neither,  however,  is  ever 
generalized  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other ; and  the  partisans  of 
e.ich  may  with  almost  equal  facility  adduce  authorities  from  the 
schools  of  Cos  and  Gnidos,  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  in  support 
of  their  favourite  opinion. 

By  Galen,  Humorism  wa.s  first  formally  expounded,  and  reduced 
to  a regular  code  of  doctrine.  Four  elementary  tluids,  their  rela- 
tions, .anil  changes,  sufficed  to  explain  the  varieties  of  natural  tem- 
jicraincut.  and  the  caiiises  of  disease  ; while  the  genius,  eloipicnce. 
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and  unbounded  learning  with  which  lie  illustrated  this  theory, 
mainly  bestowetl  on  it  the  ascendency,  which,  without  essential 
alteration,  it  retained  from  the  conclusion  of  the  second  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Galenism  and  Humorism 
are,  in  fact,  convertible  expressions.  Not  that  this  hypothesis 
during  that  long  interval  encountered  no  opposition.  It  met, 
certainly,  with  some  partial  contradiction  among  the  Greek  and 
Arabian  physicians.  After  the  restoration  of  learning,  Fer- 
nelins  and  Brissot,  Argentcrius  and  Joubert,  attacked  it  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  with  different  degrees  of  animosity  ; and  while 
Humorism  extended  its  influence  by  an  amalgamation  with  the 
principles  of  the  Chemiatric  school,  Solidism  found  favour  with 
some  of  the  Mathematical  physicians,  among  whom  Baglivi  is 
deserving  of  especial  mention.  Until  the  epoch  we  have  stated, 
the  prevalence  of  the  Humoral  Pathology  was,  however,  all  but 
universal. 

Nor  was  this  doctrine  merely  an  erroneous  speculation ; it 
exerted  the  mo.st  decisive,  the  most  pernicious  influence  on  prac- 
tice.— The  various  diseased  affections  were  denominated  in  accom- 
modation to  the  theory.  In  place  of  saying,  that  a malady 
affected  the  liver,  the  peritonmum,  or  the  organs  of  circulation, 
its  scat  was  assumed  in  the  blood,  the  bile,  or  the  lymph.  The 
morbific  causes  acted  exclusively  on  the  fluids ; the  food  digested 
in  the  stomach,  and  converted  into  chyle,  determined  the  quali- 
ties of  the  blood ; and  poisons  operated  through  the  corruption 
they  thus  effected  in  the  vital  humours.  All  symptoms  were 
interpreted  in  blind  subservience  to  the  hypothesis;  and  those 
only  attracted  attention  which  the  hypothesis  seemed  calculated 
to  explain.  The  colour  and  consistence  of  the  blood,  mucus, 
feces,  urine,  and  pus,  were  carefully  studied.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  phaenomena  of  the  solids,  if  not  wholly  overlooked,  as 
mere  accidents,  were  slumped  together  under  some  collective 
name,  and  attached  to  the  theory  through  a subsidiary  hypothe- 
sis. By  supposed  changes  in  the  humours,  they  explained  the 
association  and  consecution  of  symptoms.  Under  the  terms, 
crudity,  coction,  and  evacuation,  were  designated  the  three  prin- 
cipal periods  of  diseases,  as  dependent  on  an  alteration  of  the 
morbific  matter.  In  the  first,  this  matter,  in  all  its  deleterious 
energy,  had  not  yet  undergone  any  change  on  the  part  of  the 
organs ; it  was  still  crude.  In  the  second,  nature  gradually 
re.sumed  the  iiscendent;  coction  took  place.  In  the  third,  the 
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peccant  matter,  now  rendered  mobile,  was  evacuated  by  urine, 
perspiration,  dejection,  &c.,  and  aequilibrium  restored.  When  no 
critical  dLscharge  was  apparent,  the  morbific  matter,  it  was  sup- 
posed, liad,  after  a suitable  elaboration,  been  assimilated  to  the 
humours,  and  its  deleterious  character  neutralized.  Coction 
might  be  perfeet  or  imperfect ; and  the  transformation  of  one 
disease  into  another  was  lightly  solved  by  the  transport  or  emi- 
gration of  the  no.vious  humour.  It  was  principally  on  the  changes 
of  the  evacuated  fluids  that  they  founded  their  judgments  respect- 
ing the  nature,  issue,  and  duration  of  diseases.  The  urine,  in 
particular,  supplied  them  with  indications,  to  which  they  attached 
the  greatest  importance.  Examinations  of  the  dead  body  con- 
firmed them  in  their  notions.  In  the  redness  and  tumefaction  of 
inflamed  parts,  they  beheld  only  a congestion  of  blood ; and  in 
dropsies,  merely  the  dissolution  of  that  fluid;  tubercles  were 
simply  coagula  of  lymph  ; and  other  organic  alterations,  in  gene- 
ral, naught  but  obstructions  from  an  increased  viscosity  of  the 
humours.  The  plan  of  cure  was  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  the 
hypothe.sis.  Venesection  was  copiously  employed  to  renew  the 
blood,  to  attenuate  its  consistency,  or  to  remove  a part  of  the 
morbific  matter  with  which  it  was  impregnated ; and  cathartics, 
sudorifics,  diuretics,  were  largely  administered,  with  a similar 
intent.  In  a word,  as  plethora  or  cacochyniia  were  the  two 
great  causes  of  disease,  their  whole  therapeutic  was  directed  to 
change  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  fluids.  Nor  was  this  mur- 
derous treatment  limited  to  the  actual  period  of  disease.  Seven 
or  eight  annual  bloodings,  and  as  many  purgations, — such  was 
llie  common  regimen  the  theory  prescribed  to  ensure  continuance 
of  health ; and  the  twofold  depletion,  still  customary,  at  spring 
and  fall,  among  the  peasantry  of  many  European  countries,  is  a 
remnant  of  the  once  universal  practice.  In  Spain,  every  village 
has  even  now  its  Sangrador,  whose  only  cast  of  surgery  is  blood- 
letting ; and  he  is  rarely  idle.  The  medical  treatment  of  Lewis 
XIII.  may  be  quoted  as  a specimen  of  the  humoral  therapeutic. 
Within  a single  year  this  theory  inflicted  on  that  unfortunate 
monarch  above  a hundred  cathartics,  and  more  than  forty  blood- 
ings.— During  the  fifteen  centuries  of  Ilumorisni,  how  many  mil- 
lions of  lives  did  medicine  cost  mankind  ? 

The  establishment  of  a system  founded  on  the  correcter 
doctrine  of  Solidism,  and  purified  from  the  crudities  of  the 
l.alro-matlicmatical  and  latro-chomical  hypotheses,  was  reserved 
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for  three  celebrated  physicians  towards  the  conimencenient  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century, — Fredebic  Hoffmann, — Geohoe  Ernest 
Stahl,  and  Hermann  Boeriiaave.  The  first  and  second  of 
this  triumvirate  were  born  in  the  same  year,  were  both  pupils  of 
Wedelius  of  Jena,  and  both  professors,  and  rival  professors,  in  the 
University  of  Halle;  the  third  was  eight  years  younger  than  his 
contemporaries,  and  long  an  ornament  of  the  University  of  Ley- 
den. The  doctrines  of  these  masters  were  in  many  respects 
widely  different,  and  contributed  in  very  different  degrees  to  the 
subversion  of  the  obnoxious  hyj)Otheses.  This  was  more  effec- 
tually accomplished  by  the  two  Germans,  especially  by  Hoffmann  ; 
whereas  many  prejudices  of  the  humoral  pathology,  of  the  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  theories,  remained  embalmed  in  the  eclecticism 
of  Boerhaave. 

In  estimating  Cullen's  merits  as  a medical  philosopher.  Dr 
Thomson  was  necessarily  led  to  take  a survey  of  the  state  of 
medical  opinion,  at  the  epoch  when  Cullen  commenced  his  specu- 
lations : — 

“At  tlie  ))criod  when  Dr  Cullen  first  l>ej;an  to  deliver  lectures  on  medicine 
in  Glasgow,  there  prevailed  in  tin*  medical  schools  of  Euroix-  three  great  sys- 
tems of  physic,  those  of  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and  Boerhaave,— teachers  not  less 
distingnished  hy  their  peculiar  and  original  powers  of  intellect,  than  by  their 
attainments  in  literature  and  philosophy,  their  proficiency  in  the  mathema- 
tical and  experimental  scienres,  and  their  extensive  know  ledge  of  theoretical 
and  of  practical  medicine.  The  lecture.s  and  writings  of  these  eminent  men, 
bc.side.s  affording  ii.seful  summarie.H  of  all  that  was  known  in  medicine  before 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  laid  open  various  new  and  interest- 
ing views  of  the  animal  economy.  Stahl  and  Hoffmann,  in  particular,  recog- 
nised more  distinctly,  and  recommended  more  emphatically,  than  had  been 
done  by  any  of  their  predece-ssors,  the  study  of  the  living  itowers,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  as  the  proper  and  legitimate  objects  of 
medical  investigation. 

“ The  ancient  doctrines  of  the  four  elements  and  their  corresponding 
tcm|>eramcnts — of  the  separate  functions  of  the  vegetative,  sentient,  and 
rational  souls — and  of  the  agency  of  the  natural,  vital,  and  animal  spirits — 
had  continued  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  medicine  with  very  little  varia- 
tion, from  the  time  of  (ialcn  till  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was,  indeed,  but  a short  time  before  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and  Boerhaave, 
began  to  lectnre  on  medicine,  that  a solid  foundation  had  been  laid  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  medical  science,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
experimental  and  inductive  method  of  prosecuting  philosophical  inqiurics,  so 
well  explained  and  strenuously  inculcated  in  the  writings  of  Ia)rd  Bacon, — 
hy  the  clear,  precise,  and  logical  distinction  made  by  Descartes  between 
mind  and  matter,  as  the  respective  subjects  of  properties  essentially  different 
from  each  other, — by  the  accurate  atialy.sis  which  had  been  given  by  I,ocke 
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of  miml  ami  ita  opcratiuim.  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and 
his  recognition  of  sen.salion  and  reflection  a.s  distinct  sources  of  knowledge, 
— by  the  discovery  by  Newdon  of  the  nniversal  law  by  which  the  motions  of 
ina.ssc8  of  matter  placed  at  sensible,  distances  from  one  another  are  regulated, 
and  his  distinction  of  this  ela.ss  of  motions  from  the  chemical  changes  which 
the  different  species  of  matter  produce  upon  one  another  when  their  minute 
particles  are  brought  into  immediate  contaet, — by  the  application  (though  at 
first  neces-sarily  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects  erroneous)  of  the  jirinciples 
of  natural  philosophy  and  of  chemistry  to  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  animal  economy, — by  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
Harvey,  and  of  the  absorbent  s.vstcm  by  Asellius  and  Pecquet, — by  the 
minute  examination  of  the  structure,  distribution,  and  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous system  by  Willis,  Vioussens,  Baglivi,  and  others, — and  by  the  develop- 
ment by  Glisson  of  the  contractile  or  irritable  [tower  inherent  in  muscular 
fibres,  by  the  ojteratiou  of  which  the  various  motions  of  the  animal  economy 
are  [lerformed ; — advances  in  knowledge  all  tending  to  facilitate  the  proper 
investigation  of  the  vital  susceptibilities  and  energies  inherent  in  organised 
bodies,  and  of  the  o|a?ration  of  the  external  agents  by  w hich  these  su.scepti- 
bilities  and  energies  may  be  excited,  modified,  or  destroyed.” — Pp.  162-3. 

Stahl, — Hoffmann, — Boerliaave,  are  then  passed  in  review  ; 
their  doctrines  displ.ayed  in  themselves,  and  in  relation  to  other 
systems  ; and  subjected  to  an  enlightened  criticism  This  analysis 
exhibits  a rare  command  of  medical  and  philosophical  literature, 
strong  powers  of  original  speculation,  and  the  caution  of  an  expe- 
rienced practitioner. 

In  discussing  the  Animism  of  Stahl,  Dr  Thomson  takes  a view 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  soul  and  its  faculties,  adopted  by 
the  different  schools  of  philosophy  and  medicine,  from  Hippo- 
crates to  Bluincnbach ; and  shows  that  the  Stahlian  theory,  in 
rejecting  the  animal  spirits  of  Galen  and  Descartes,  with  all 
mechanical  and  chemical  explanations  of  the  vital  functions,  and 
in  attributing  to  the  same  soul  the  collective  phaenomcna  of  life, 
from  the  purest  energies  of  intelligence  to  the  lowest  movement 
of  the  animal  organism,  has  more  of  apparent  than  of  real  novelty. 
It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  that 
body  was  incapable  of  originating  motion,  and  that  self-activity 
was  the  essential  attribute  of  an  incorporeal  principle  or  soul. 
But  while  thus  at  one  in  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  acti- 
vity, (Aristotle’s  criticism  of  the  of  Plato  is  only  verbal,) 

they  differed  widely  as  to  this. — whether  different  kinds  of  energy, 
change,  movement,  were  determined  by  the  same,  or  by  different 
souls.  Plato’s  psychological  trinity  is  clear  ; but  whether  Aristotle, 
by  bis  V^egptablo,  ,\nimal.  and  Rational  Souls,  supposes  three  con- 
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centric  potences  of  the  s;ime  principle,  or  three  distinct  principles, 
is  not  unambiguously  stated  by  himself,  and  has  been  always  a 
point  mooted  among  his  disciples.  Stahl's  doctrine  is  thus  virtually 
identical  with  the  opinion  of  that  great  body  of  Aristotcli.ans,  who, 
admitting  the  generic  difference  of  function  between  the  three 
souls,  still  maintain  their  hypostatic  unity.  In  this  doctrine,  the 
vegetable,  animal,  and  rational  .souls  express  only  three  of  sever.al 
relations  of  the  same  simple  substance.  We  arc  not  convinced, 
with  Dr  Thomson,  that  any  thing  is  gained  by  limiting  the  term 
or  Soul,  to  the  conscious  mind.  Many  modern  philosophers 
(as  Leibnitz  .and,  after  Leibnitz,  Kant,)  do  not,  even  in  the  cogni- 
tive faculties,  restrict  our  mental  activity  to  the  sphere  of  consci- 
ousness, and  this  too  for  sufficient  reasons ; the  phicnomena  of 
nutrition,  growth,  generation,  &c.,  are  as  little  explicable  on 
merely  chemical  and  mechanical  principles,  as  those  of  sense,  or 
even  those  of  intelligence,  and  all  seem  equally  dependent  on  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  nervous  system  ; the  assumption  of  a iloublc 
or  triple  principle  is  always  hypothetical,  and  Enlia  non  sunt 
mill  tipi  kanda  prwter  necessitatem ; while,  at  the  same  time,  on 
any  supposition,  a generic  expression  is  convenient,  to  denote  the 
cause  or  causes  of  life  in  its  lowest  and  in  its  highest  gradations. 
We  are  unable,  therefore,  to  coincide  with  Dr  Thomson  in  his 
praise  of  Galen,  for  originating  this  innovation  ; more  especially 
as  it  is  sufficiently  apparent,  (however  reserved  his  language  may 
occasion.illy  be),  that  in  Galen’s  own  theory  of  mind,  the  highest 
operations  of  intellect,  and  the  lowest  function  of  his  unconscious 
Nature,  are  viewed  as  equally  the  reflex,  and  nothing  but  the  re- 
flex, of  organization.  With  this  qualitication,  we  fully  coincide  in 
the  following  estimate  of  Stahl : — 

“ The  simple  ami  sublime  conception,  that  all  the  motions  of  the  human 
body  are  produced  and  governed  by  an  intelligent  principle  inherent  in  it, 
was  well  calculated,  by  its  novelty  and  by  the  easy  and  comprehen.sive  ge- 
neralization of  vital  phenomena  which  it  seemed  to  afford,  to  excite  and  pro- 
mote thd  speculative  enquiries  of  medical  philosophers,  and  to  free  the  science 
of  medicine  from  many  of  those  crroneou.s  and  ab.snrd  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal doctrines  with  which  in  its  progress  it  had  become  encumbered.  But  the 
adoption  of  this  h_viK>thesiH  led  Stahl,  in  the  framing  of  his  system,  to  be  too 
ea.sily  satisfied  with  the  imperfect  and  emmeous  physiological  view  which 
he  had  taken  of  the  human  economy, — to  neglect  the  phenomena  of  life,  as 
they  present  themselves  in  the  nutrition  and  generation  of  jfiants  and  of  irra- 
tion.al  animals, — to  content  himself  in  accounting  for  the  phienomena  of  the 
organic  functions,  with  applying  the  term  Rational  Soul  to  the  principle 
which  had  ln*en,  by  almost  all  former  phy.siologist.s,  denominated  the  vegeta- 
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live  soul  of  nature ; and  almost  wholly  to  omit  in  his  view  of  the  animal 
economy,  the  consideration  of  the  j)cculiar  and  distinguishing  susceptibilities 
and  energies  of  the  Nervous  system.  These  errors  and  omissions  prevented 
Stahl  from  perceiving  the  fixed  boundary  which  has  been  established  by  na- 
ture between  the  operations  of  the  materiai  and  mental  faculties  of  our  frame, 
in  that  conscionsness  of  unity  and  personal  identity,  by  which  all  the  various 
modifications  of  sense,  memory,  intellect,  and  passion,  apitear  to  be  con- 
stantly and  inseparably  accompanied ; while,  at  the  same  time,  his  ambition 
to  be  the  founder  of  a new  sect  in  medicine,  dis|)osed  him  to  be  less  just  to 
the  merits  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  than  is  required  of  one  who 
undertakes  to  make  any  addition  to  the  opinions  or  to  the  experience  of  past 
ages. 

“ It  is  but  just  to  Stahl,  however,  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  the  merit 
of  directing  the  .attention  of  medical  practitioners,  in  a more  particular  man- 
ner than  had  been  done  before  his  time,  to  that  re.sistance  to  putrefaction 
which  exists  in  the  solid  and  fluid  p.arts  of  the  body  during  life,— to  the  vital 
activities  by  which  the  state  of  health  is  preserved,  and  its  functions  duly 
perfonned,— to  the  influence  which  the  mind  indirectly  exercises  over  the 
different  functions  of  the  body— to  the  effects  of  the  different  passions  in  ex- 
citing diseases,— to  the  natural  course  of  diseases, — and  especially  to  those 
j>owcrs  of  the  animal  economy  by  which  disease.s  are  siiontaucously  cured  or 
relieved.”— Tp.  I»«>,  181. 

“ Medico,  qua  medicus,  ignota  est  anima."  Stahl  may  be  rc- 
proaclied,  that  his  medical  theory  was  purely  psychological,  and 
that  he  suffered  it  to  e.xert  too  dominant  an  influence  on  his  prac- 
tice. Confiding  in  the  inherent  wisdom  of  the  vital  principle,  his 
medicine  was,  as  he  professed  it  to  be,  the  “ Art  of  curing  by  ex- 
pectation." Cullen’s  censure  of  Stahl’s  pr.actice,  as  “ proposing 
only  inert  and  frivolous  remedies,”  appears,  however,  to  Ur 
Thomson  too  indiscrirainating;  “it  being,”  .as  he  well  observes,  “a 
m.atter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  siiy  at  what  point  a cautious  and 
prudent  abstinence  from  interference  passes  into  ignorant  and 
careless  negligence.”  • 

• [Dr  Thomson  might,  indeed,  have  stated  this  more  strongly  ; and  the 
statement  would  have  been  borne  out,  not  by  Stahl  only,  but  by  Iloffinann. 
In  Hoffmann’s  dissertation  “ On  the  Seven  Rules  of  Health,"  the  la,st  and 
most  imix)rtant  of  these  is “ Fly  the  Doctors  and  the  doctors’  Drugs,  as  yon 
wish  to  be  well ; (Fnge  Sledicos  et  Medicamenla,  si  vis  c.sse  salvus  ”) ; and 
this  precept  of  that  great  physician  is  inculcated  by  the  most  sncca;.ssfnl 
practitioners  (or  non-practitioner.s)  of  ancient  and  of  modern  time.s.  Celsn.s 
well  cxpressies  it : — “ Optima  medicina  est  non  uti  medicina;”  and  I have 
heard  a most  eminent  physician  candidly  confess,  “ that  the  best  practice 
was  that  which  did  nothing;  the  next  best,  that  which  did  little.”  In  truth, 
medicine,  in  the  hands  by  wliich  it  is  vnlgarly  di.spen.sed,  is  a curse  to  bnman- 
ity,  rather  than  a ble.ssing ; and  the  most  intelligent  authorities  of  the  pro- 
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Dr  Thomson’s  account  of  Hoffmann  it  system  is,  however,  still 
more  interesting ; this  physician  being  the  great  founder  of  the 

fession — “ ol  x^{«oT«tT«To<  ” — from  Hippocrates  downwards,  agree 

that,  on  an  average,  their  science  is,  in  its  practice,  a nnisance,  and  “ throw 
physic  to  the  dogs."  The  Solidists,  indeed,  promptlj"  admit,  that  the 
PInmorists  w'ere  liomicides  by  whoiesale  for  above  fifteen  centuries ; while 
Hommopathy  and  tiic  VVatcr-curc  arc  recoils  against  the  murderous  polyphar- 
macy of  the  Solidists  themselves.  Priesnitz,  I see,  declares,  that  the  most 
and  the  worst  afflictions  which  “ flesh  is"  not  “ heir  to,”  but  which  water  has 
to  remedy,  are  “ the  Doctor  and  the  Drugs.”  This  is  consolatory  to  the  world 
at  large ; for  if,  as  Charron  says,  “ we  must  all  live  and  die  on  trust,”  so  we 
mnst  all  live  and  die,  secundum  artem,  on  one  medical  system  or  another. 
The  utmost  we  can  do  is,  like  Ajax,  to  die  with  our  eyes  open : for — 

“ Non  nobis  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites ; " 

“ Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? " 

lias  the  practice  of  medicine  made  a single  step  since  Hippocrates? 

( 18fi3.)  The  preceding  note  has  offended  some  members  of  the  profession ; 
and  in  a Medical  Journal,  conducted  by  four  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
Edinburgh  University,  it  is  made  an  object  of  comment.  Of  course,  any  one 
is  entitled  publicly  to  animadvert  on  any  published  statement  which  he  may 
deem  untrue.  All  that  can  be  required  of  an  objector,  is,  that  he  should  not 
misrepresent  what  he  affects  to  redargue.  But  such  has  been  here  done.  It 
is  seen  : 1”,  that  I have  spoken  only  historically  ; and  2”,  that  I historically 
represented  the  judgment  of  the  highest  authorities  in  medical  science  and  of 
the  medical  profession.  What  then  will  be  thought  of  an  attempt,  not  to 
refute,  but  to  pervert  my  statements ; in  making  the  scepticism,  which  I 
record,  touching  medical  practice,  to  be  only  my  individual,  my  unprofessional, 
persuasion, — in  itself,  I admit,  of  no  importance, — and  not  an  opinion,  which, 
from  the  number  and  professional  authority  of  its  supporters,  is  of  paramount 
importance?  But  this  tactic,  and  this  alone,  is  here  and  elsewhere  em- 
ployed. Here, — it  is  concealed,  that  those  who  are  best  entitled  to  express 
an  antboritative  judgment  in  regard  to  medical  practice  and  medical  practi- 
tioners, arc  precisely  those  who  regard  them  in  the  most  unfavourable  light ; 
whilst  I,  who  have  notoriously  no  title  to  be  heard  upon  the  question,  except 
as  a reporter,  am  represented,  as  dogmatical  in  the  as.sertion,  as  original  in  the 
opinion,  as  singular  in  the  paradox,  nay,  as  one  who  would  be  “ hclleborised  ” 
as  a madn^n,  by  Hippocrates,  for  harbouring  the  absurdity.  We  shall  see. 

And  first,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  translating  the  two  opening  paragraphs 
of  another  dissertation  by  the  great  Hoffmann  ; — “ On  the  Physician  the 
cause  of  Disease."  (I  translate,  I say,  but  trust,  that  Hoffmann’s  dicta  may 
not  again  be  invalidated,  by  attributing  them  to  the  reporter.) 

§ 1.  “ There  is,  assuredly,  no  art  in  which  application  is  so  doubtful,  in 
which  practice  is  so  perilous,  as  that  proposing  to  preserve  health,  to  prevent 
and  remedy  disease.  And  as  there  is  no  other  more  excellent,  if  employed 
aright,  so  none  is  more  baneful,  in  rash  and  ignorant  hands.  Hence,  it  is 
truly  lamentable,  that  so  few  arc  competently  skilled  in  this  divine  art,  while 
the  number  is  endless  of  pci-sons  vulgarly  illiterate  and  destitute  of  all  solid 
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now  dominant  pathology  of  the  Living  Solid, — Solidigm,  a doc- 
trine which  it  was  Cullen’s  glory  to  adopt,  to  vindicate,  and  to 

knowledge,  who,  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  enter  with  reckless  frivolity  on  its 
practice  and  profession.  Of  these  Hippocrates  (De  Arte  [I.ex])  had  long  ago 
complained ; — ‘ There  are  many  Physiciatis,  in  name  and  repulation ; FEW, 
in  reality  and  effect.'  ” 

To  pau.se ; — Would  Hippocrates  then,  have  deemed  it  fit,  to  administer 
black  hellebore  to  one  who,  at  worst,  whisi>ered,  and  that  at  second  hand, 
this  same  Hippocratic  opinion  t Is  he  who  doubts  the  infallibility  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other  hostile  medical  .system,  insane ; or  is  Medicine  itself,  in 
general,  not  rather,  like  Party,  “ the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a 
few?" — HofTinann  goes  on  : 

§ 2.  “ What,  however,  is  a greater  marvel  ; — this  art,  so  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult, is  commonly  believed  to  be  so  obvious  and  easy,  that  there  is  no  one 
who  may  not  venture  ou  its  practice  ; in  so  much,  that  not  merely  the  simple 
multitude,  but  men,  otherwise  of  prudence  and  of  the  higher  orders  of 
society,  do  not  hesitate  to  stake  the  gi-eatest  of  all  earthly  blessings — their 
Life,  in  reliance  on  any  one  professing  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Pliny,  (xxix,  1.),  and  that  right  justly,  inveighs  against  this  pernicious  con- 
fidence. * In  this  art  alone,’  he  says,  ‘ do  we  accord  credit  to  each  profess- 
‘ iug  Physician,  although  in  no  falsehood  is  the  peril  greater.’  And  after  a 
word  or  two,  he  subjoins  tills  reason  : — ‘ There  is  here,  no  law  to  punish 
‘ murderous  ignorance,  no  example  of  retribution  [to  deter].  They  leant 
‘ their  craft  by  the  cx|)cricncc  of  our  dangers ; through  our  deaths  do  they 
‘ carry  on  their  experiments  ; and  it  is  the  medical  practitioner  alone,  who 
‘ enjoys  an  absolute  impunity  for  homicide.’  ” 

Such  is  Hoffmann's  opinion  of  medical  practice,  and  Hoffinann  was  con- 
fessedly the  most  illustrious  of  modern  physicians.  He  it  was  who  exploded 
the  theory  of  Humorism ; although  he  could  not  accomplish  all  he  wished ; 
a return  to  the  curative  powers  of  nature — a return  to  what,  after  Areta:ns, 
he  calls  “ the  Art  of  God.”  Cullen  followed  in  his  steps ; but  the  world 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  reform ; and  Cullen  accordingly  threw  out  his 
“ Tub  to  the  whale.”  But  the  highest  authorities  in  medical  science,  before, 
but  especially  since,  the  time  of  Hoffmann,  have  been  the  greatest  sce|itics 
in  regard  to  the  remedial  efficacy  of  medicines ; and  the  most  successful 
physicians,  have  been  always  those  who  guarded  the  most  efficiently  against 
“ the  heroic  practice,” — against  the  lethal  confidence  of  their  brethren.  The 
world,  however,  is  now  beginning  to  awake ; and  systems  of  medicine,  which 
all,  virtually,  eschew  drugs,  are  now  everywhere  established  or  establishing. 
Even  a consultation  of  physicians,  though  here  we  might  expect  that  the 
rashness  and  ignorance  of  individuals  would  be  checked,  has  often  proved 
signally,  as  it  has  been  long  proverbially,  fatal. 

The  late  Dr  Gregory,  the  last  of  our  Scottish  learned  physicians,  who  was 
long  at  the  head  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine,  and  long  the  most 
successful  guardian  of  the  lives  of  the  lieges  in  this  northern  metropolis  ; — 
Dr  Gregory  tells  us,  that  after  “ being  admitted  from  his  earliest  youth 
behind  the  curtain,  and  let  into  the  .secret  of  the  medical  drama,”  and  “ after 
two-and-thirty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  spent  in  learning,  in  teaching,  and 
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complete. — Ilmvover  apparently  oppo.sed  to  that  of  his  rival,  the 
theory  of  Hoffmann  was,  equally  with  that  of  Stahl,  established 
on  the  Aristotelic  psychology ; although  less  dependent  in  prac- 
tice on  any  peculiar  hypothesis  of  mind,  and  more  influenced 
by  the  mathematical  and  chemical  crotchets  of  the  time,  .and  the 
Cartesian  and  Leibnitian  theories.  The  Peripatetic  doctrine, 
as  interpreted  by  Philoponus,  Aquinas,  Scotus,  &c.,  of  the 
substantial  difference  of  the  Vegetable,  Sensitive,  and  Rational 
Souls,  corresponds  exactly  to  Hoffmann’s  Nature  or  Organic 
Body, — his  Sentient  Soul, — and  his  Rational  Soul ; agents,  accord- 
ing to  him,  differing  in  essence  .as  in  operation.  The  merits  of 
this  great  improver  of  medicine,  whose  works  arc  now  so  cul- 
pably neglected,  are  canvassed  by  Dr  Thomson  with  equal  lc.arn- 
ing  and  discrimination.  We  can  only  afford  to  quote  the  following 
observations : — 

in  practising  pliysic,  lie  has  fonnd  much  to  confirm,  and  notliing  to  shake  that 
unfavourable  opinion  of  his  own  profession,  and  of  a vast  majority  of  those 
who  have  taught  and  practised  it.”  Dr  Gregory,  after  fartlier  stating,  “ tliat 
he  did  not  know  of  any  one  disease,  or  of  any  one  remedy  that  had  not  been 
the  subject  of  obstiuate  controversy,”  thus  sums  up  his  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  medical  practitionei-s,  even  met  in  medical  conference : — “ I am 
sure,  that  I would  not  trust  one  paw  of  my  great  Newf.mndland  dog  to  a 
consultation  of  thirty,  or  of  three  hundred  of  tliem.”  (Memorial,  <fcc., 
p.  221,  sq.) 

Farther,  we  have  seen  that  Hoffmann  attributes  the  dangers  of  medical 
practice  in  a great  measure  to  the  illiterate  rashness  of  the  practitioner. 
And  what  says  Dr  Gregory  ? He  says  “ that  very  many  physiciaius,  in  this 
island,  have  had  no  advantages  in  point  of  learned  and  liberal  education  ; 
and  of  course  despise  most  heartily  such  education,  and  take  care  to  express 
very  freely  their  contempt  of  it.  Still  worse,  they  frequently  take  occasion 
to  convince  the  world,  by  their  writings,  that  they  are  profonudly  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  science,  and  even  of  grammar.  I think  it  more  than 
possible,  that  in  ffly  or  an  hundred  years,  the  business  of  Physician  will  not 
he  regarded,  even  in  England,  as  either  a learned  or  a liberal  profession." 
(Add.  Mem.  1803,  p.  245.) 

We  shall  she  hereafter,  that  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  accelerate  this  result ; for  very 
soon  after  Gregory’s  death,  and  long  before  the  earliest  term  which  he  had 
anticipated  as  the  possible  date  of  the  final  decadence  of  his  profession,  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Faculty  were  allowed  formally  to  eviscerate  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Degree  of  every  requirement  of  liberal  qualification.  But  if 
Pope  Adrian  VI.  be  right  in  his  Malthusian  vindication  of  the  healing  art, 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  must  be  regarded  as 
public  benefactors  : “ Immo  expedit  medicos  esse  ; ne  tandem  mundus  ab 
incolis  opprimerctiir,  qni,  sine  ope  medica,  in  multitudinem  nimiam  exan- 
geantnr.”! 
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“ Till!  great  and  pnjminent  lucrits  of  HotTmann  as  a medical  philosopher, 
inidoubtcdly  consisted  in  his  having  pcrceiv<al  and  pointed  out  more  clearly 
than  anj"  of  his  predecessors,  the  extensive  and  poweifnl  influence  of  the 
Nen  oiis  System,  in  modifying  and  regulating  at  least,  if  not  in  producing, 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  organic  as  well  as  of  the  animal  functions  in  the 
human  economy,  and  more  particularly  in  his  application  of  this  doctrine  to 
the  explanation  of  diseases.  Galen  had  recorded  many  facts  which  had  been 
observed  before  bis  time,  by  Erasistratus,  Ilerophilns,  and  others,  relative 
to  the  nervous  system,  con.sidcrcd  as  the  organ  of  sense  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  to  these  he  had  added  several  new  observations  and  experiments 
of  his  o«’n.  But  it  was  not  till  the  publication  of  the  elaborate  works  of 
Willis  an<l  Vieussens,  that  the  structure,  distribution,  and  functions  of  that 
system  seem  to  have  become  the  objects  of  very  general  attention  among 
medical  men.  'lliesc  authors  [xiinted  out  many  examples  of  sympathies 
existing  between  different  parts  of  the  human  body  through  the  medium  of 
the  nervous  system,  in  the  states  both  of  health  and  disease ; and  Mayow, 
Baglivi,  and  Pacchioni,  endeavoured  to  account  for  some  of  these  sympa- 
thetic actions,  by  a contractile  power  which  they  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
lodged  in  the  fibres  of  the  dura  mater.  It  was  reserved  for  Hoffmann, 
however,  to  take  a comprehensive  view  of  the  nervous  system,  not  only  as 
the  organ  of  sense  and  motion,  but  also  as  the  common  centre  by  which  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  animal  economy  are  connected  together,  and 
through  which  they  mutually  influence  each  other.  He  was,  accordingly, 
led  to  regard  all  those  alterations  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  this  eco- 
nomy, which  constitute  the  state  of  disease,  as  having  their  primary  origin 
in  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  and  as  depending,  therefore,  ti])on  a 
deranged  state  of  the  imperceptible  and  contractile  motions  in  the  solids, 
rather  than  upon  changes  induced  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fluid 
parts  of  the  body.” — Pp.  195,  196. 

Boerhcuive's  motto, — “ Simplex  Vert  sigillum,” — stands  in  glar- 
ing contrast  with  liis  system.  In  practice  he  was  a genuine  fol- 
lower of  Hippocrates  and  nature ; in  theory  at  once  Peripatetic,  and 
Cartesian,  and  Leibnitian,  latro-chemist  and  Mechanician,  Humo- 
rist and  Solidist,  his  system  presents  only  a plausible  conciliation 
of  all  conflicting  hypotheses.  The  eclecticism  of  Boerhaave, 
destitute  of  real  unity,  had  no  principle  of  stability,  and  wa-s 
especially  defective  in  relation  to  the  vital  powers.  • It  was  ac- 
cordingly soon  essentially  modified  by  his  disciples,  and  an 
approximation  quietly  eflFected  to  the  simpler  but  more  compre- 
hensive principles  of  Hoffmann.  De  Gorter,  Winter,  Kaaii 
Boerhaave,  and  Gaubius,  all  co-operated  to  this  result ; but  the 
pupil  who  liazardcd  the  most  important  changes  on  the  system 
of  his  master,  and  who,  indeed,  contributed  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  individual  to  the  improvement  of  medical  science  in 
gcncr.al,  was  Haller.  In  the  development  of  his  great  doctrine 
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of  irritability,  Haller  is,  indeed,  not  the  pupil  of  Uocrliaave,  but 
a follower  of  Hoffmann  and  Glisson.  Dr  Thomson’s  history  of 
this  doctrine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  work ; 
and  his  account  of  the  celebrated  controversy  touching  the  prin- 
ciple of  vital  and  involuntary  motion  between  VVhytt  and  Haller, 
will  be  found  not  more  attractive  to  professional  physicians, 
than  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  philosophy  of  animated 
nature. 

Having  thus  indicated  Cullen’s  point  of  departure.  Dr  Thomson 
now  guides  us  along  the  steps  of  his  advance.  Under  the  heads 
of  Physiologj',  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  a detailed  account  is 
given  of  Cullen’s  system,  in  its  common  and  in  its  peculiar  doc- 
trines. In  this,  the  principal  portion  of  the  work,  is  c.\hibited, 
for  the  first  time,  (and  chiefly  from  manuscript  sources,)  a com- 
prehensive view  of  Cullen’s  services  to  medical  science ; much 
original  information  is  supplied  ; new  light  is  thrown  upon  points 
hitherto  obscure ; many  prevalent  misconceptions  are  rectified  ; 
and  some  unworthy,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  hitherto  successful, 
plagiarisms  are  exposed.  Cullen’s  reputation  had  suffered  from 
misrepresentation,  ignorance,  and  neglect ; but  never  was  the 
honour  of  an  author  more  triumphantly  vindicated  by  his  bio- 
grapher. We  regret  our  inability  to  do  any  justice  to  this  admi- 
rable survey  ; which  is,  indeed,  not  more  valuable  as  an  ajvpre- 
ciation  of  Cullen’s  merits,  than  as  a supplement  to  the  history 
of  modern  medicine.  An  outline  of  its  contents  would  be  of 
little  interest  or  value;  and  even  an  outline  would  exceed  our 
limits.  — — — 

To  the  history  of  Cullen’s  doctrines  in  relation  to  those  of  pre- 
vious theori.sts.  Dr  Thomson  subjoins  an  account, — and  the  best 
we  have  ever  seen, — of  the  contemporary  progress  of  medicine  in 
the  schools  of  Montpellier  and  Paris.  On  this,  however,  wo  can- 
not touch.  Our  limits  also  preclude  us  from  following  him  in  his 
important  discussion  on  medical  education.  We  warmly  recom- 
mend this  part  of  the  volume  to  those  interested  in  the  subject. 
A curious  letter  of  Adam  Smith  (prior  to  the  publication  of  his 
Wealth  of  Nations)  on  Universities  and  Degrees,  will  be  admired 
for  its  ability  by  those  who  dissent  from  his  well-known  doctrine 
upon  these  points.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  make  room  for 
this  very  characteristic  production,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time 
given  to  the  public.  Its  praise  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  and 
its  opinion  as  to  Visitations,  arc  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
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The  results  of  the  late  Royal  Commission  of  Vi.sitation  will  by 
some,  perhaps,  be  viewed  as  afiFording  a good  commentary  on  Dr 
Smith’s  te.xt.  “ In  the  present  state  of  the  Scotch  Universities, 
I do  most  sincerely  look  upon  them  as,  in  spite  of  all  their  faults, 
without  exception  the  best  seminaries  of  learning  that  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  Europe.”  [Smith  would  not  say  this  now; 
and  he  said  it  then,  probably,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  Dutch 
and  German  Universities.]  “ They  are,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
as  unexceptionable  as  any  public  institutions  of  that  kind,  wliich 
all  contain  in  their  very  nature  the  seeds  and  causes  of  negligence 
and  corruption,  have  ever  been,  or  are  ever  likely  to  be.  That, 
however,  they  are  still  capable  of  amendment,  and  even  of  consi- 
derable amendment,  1 know  very  well ; and  a Visitation  is,  I be- 
lieve, the  only  proper  means  of  procuring  them  this  amendment. 
Rut  before  any  wise  man  would  apply  for  the  appointment  of  so 
arbitrary  a tribunal,  in  order  to  improve  what  is  already,  upon 
the  whole,  veiy  ivell,  he  ought  certainly  to  know,  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty,  first,  who  are  likely  to  bo  appointed  visitors; 
and,  secondly,  what  plan  of  reformation  those  visitors  are  likely 
to  follow.” — Besides  the  medical  matters  we  have  been  able  to 
notice,  this  volume  contains  various  other  topics  of  general  inter- 
est. The  letters  alone  which  it  supplies  of  distinguished  imlivi- 
duals  form  an  important  addition  to  the  literary  history  of  Scot- 
land during  last  century.  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Lord 
Karnes,  Duhamel,  William  Hunter,  Black,  Senac,  Fothergill,  are 
among  (hilleu’s  most  frequent  correspondents. 

We  look  forward  to  the  concluding  volume  with  no  little  curio- 
sity. It  will  trace  of  course  the  influence  of  Cullen’s  .specu- 
lations on  the  subsequent  progress  of  medicine,  and,  we  liope, 
continue  (what  Dr  Thomson  has  already  proved  himself  so  well 
qualified  to  execute)  the  history  of  this  science  to  the  present 
(la_v. 
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I.-ON  TUE  STUDY  OF  MATHEMATICS, 

AS  AN  EXERCISE  OF  MIND.* 

(January,  1836.) 

Thoxifffits  oil  the  Study  of  Mathematics  as  a part  of  a Liberal 
£ducation.  By  the  Rev.  William  Whewell,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College.  8vo.  Cambridge:  1835. 

We  saw  the  announcement  of  this  pamphlet  with  no  ordinary 
interest, — from  the  subject, — from  the  place  of  publication, — and 
from  the  author. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the  science  of  educa- 

• [In  French  by  M.  Peuwc ; in  Itali.w  by  S.  Lo  Gatto;  in  German,  a.s  a 
separate  pamplilet,  under  the  title, — “ Ueber  Iwn  Worth  und  Unwerth  dcr 
Mathematik,  ais  Mittel  der  liochem  gei.sti)ren  Ausbiidung,  Cassel,  18,10.”  To 
tiiis  ia.st  tlicre  is  an  abie  preface ; and  the  transiator  pnblislies  the  paper  from 
“ an  intimate  and  rej<istles.s  conviction  that  the  plan  of  study  in  some  of  onr 
new  gymnasia  comprehends  too  great  a variety  of  objects,  and,  espcciaiiy, 
iavishes  too  much  time  and  appiication  on  mathematical  instniction ; — an 
instruction  without  interest  to  the  majority  of  students,  whicli,  at  the  same 
time,  pays  no  regard  to  the  differences  of  natural  disposition  and  future  des- 
tination, overloads  the  memory,  and  compromises  tlio  development  of  the 
higher  mental  and  moral  capacitie.s,  wliile,  more  especially,  it  stunts  the  evo- 
lution of  that  free  and  independent  activity  of  tliought  on  which  a utility  for 
life  and  a susceptibility  for  its  noblest  avocations  depend." — M.  Feisse  b.-is 
likewise,  in  Ids  preface,  convincingly  maintained  the  same  position.  This 
was  also  eloquently  supportcii,  with  reference  to  this  article,  by  S.  Vallaiiri 
before,  among  other  auditors,  his  Majesty  of  Sardinia  ; — “ Thomae  Yallaurii 
De  vitiis  in  puerili  institutionc  vitandi.s  oratio.  Ilabita  in  Regio  Tauriueusi 
Athenaeo,  III.  nonas  Novembres  an.  M.DCCC.Lll.” 

This  article  was  attacked  in  a pamphlet  published  by  Professor  Chevallier 
of  Durham,  in  the  course  of  the  year  when  it  was  published ; but  his  opposi- 
tion being  eitlicr  mere  assertion  or  mere  mistake,  I do  not  find  it  necessary 
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tion.  Whether,  and  to  wliat  extent,  the  study  of  mathematics 
conduces  to  the  development  of  the  higher  faculties,  is  a question 
which,  though  never  adequately  discussed,  lias  been  very  confi- 
dently and  very  variously  decided.  The  stream  of  opinions,  and 
the  general  practice  of  the  European  schools  and  universities, 
allow  lo  that  study,  at  best,  only  a subordinate  utility  as  a mean  - 
of  liberal  education  — that  is,  an  education  in  which  the  individual 
is  cultivated,  not  as  an  instrument  towards  some  ulterior  end,  but 
as  an  end  unto  himself  alone ; in  other  words,  an  education,  in 
which  his  absolute  perfection  as  a man,  and  not  merely  his  relative 
dexterity  as  a professional  man,  is  the  scope  immediately  in  view. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  signs  of  a revolu- 
tionary tendency  in  popular  opinion,  touching  the  objects  and  the 
end  of  education,  are,  in  this  nation  at  least,  becoming  ddly  more 
and  more  obtrusive ; and  as  the  extended  study  of  mathematics 
is  that  mainly  proposed,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  branches  of  disci- 
pline wliich  our  innovators  would  retrench,  a professed  inquiry, 
like  the  present,  into  the  influence  of  this  study  on  the  intellectual 
habits,  comes  invested,  independently  of  its  general  importance, 
with  a certain  local  and  temporary  interest. 

But  the  centre  from  which  it  proceeds,  enhances  also  the  inte- 
rest of  the  publication.  In  opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of 
the  learned  world, — in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  all  other  uni- 
versities, past  or  present, — in  opposition  even  to  its  oaths  and 
statutes,  and  to  the  intention  of  its  founders  and  legislators,  the 
University  of  Cambridge  stands  alone  in  now  making  mathema- 
tical science  the  principal  object  of  the  whole  liberal  education  it 
affords;  and  mathematical  skill  the  sole  condition  of  the  one 
tripos  of  its  honours,  and  the  necessary  passport  to  the  other ; — 
thus  restricting  to  the  narrowest  proficiency  all  places  of  distinc- 
tion and  emolument  in  university  and  college,  to  which  such 
honours  constitute  a claim ; — thus  also  leaving  the  immense  majo- 
rity of  its  alumni  without  incitement,  and  the  most  arduous  and 
important  studies  void  of  encouragement  and  reward.  It  is  true, 

to  say  anything  in  reply.  In  fact,  his  defence  of  “The  Study  of  Mathematics 
as  conducive  to  the  development  of  the  Intelleetnal  Powers,”  may  suffice  to 
show  how  little,  even  by  an  able  advocate,  can  be  alleged  in  vindication  of 
their  utility  in  this  respect  at  all. 

Certain  statements  in  the  criticism  have  also  been  controverted  by  Profes- 
sor Boole  in  hi.s  very  able  “ Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic,”  in  1847.  I 
shall  consider  these  in  a note.  (P.  280.) 

On  Dr  Whewell's  rejoinder,  SCO  the  end  of  the  article.] 
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indeed,  that  the  effect  of  this  contracted  tendency  of  the  public 
university  is,  in  some  degree,  tempered  by  certain  favourable  acci- 
dents in  the  constitution  of  more  than  one  of  its  private  colleges ; 
but  with  every  allowance  for  petty  and  precarious  counteraction, 
and  latterly  for  some  very  inadequate  legislation,  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  unless  it  can  demonstrate  that  mathematical  study 
is  the  one  best,  if  not  the  one  exclusive,  mean  of  a general  evolu- 
tion of  our  faculties,  must  be  held  to  have  established  and  main- 
tained a scheme  of  discipline,  more  partial  and  inadequate  than 
any  other  which  the  history  of  education  records.  That  no  Cam- 
bridge mathematician  has  yet  been  found  to  essay  this  demonstra- 
tion, so  necessary  for  his  university,  so  honourable  to  his  science, 
has  always  appeared  to  us  a virtual  admission,  that  the  thesis  was 
incapable  of  defence.  A treatise,  therefore,  apparently  on  the 
very  point,  and  by  a distinguished  member  of  the  university, 
could  not  fail  of  engaging  our  attention ; and  this,  whether  it 
proposed  to  defend  the  actual  practice  of  the  seminary,  or  to  urge 
the  expediency  of  a reform. 

From  the  character  of  its  author,  the  pamphlet  before  us  like- 
wise comes  recommended  by  no  mean  claim  to  consideration.  Mr 
Whewell  has  already,  by  his  writings,  approved  to  the  world,  not 
only  his  extensive  acquirements  in  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  but  his  talent  as  a vigorous  and  independent  thinker.  To 
a narrower  circle,  he  is  known  as  the  princi]>al  public  tutor  of  the 
principal  college  of  his  university  ; and  in  this  relation,  his  zeal, 
and  knowledge,  and  ability  have  concurred  in  raising  him  to  an 
enviable  eminence.  Though  more  peculiarly  dbtinguished  by  his 
publications  in  that  department  of  science  so  exclusively  patron- 
ised by  the  university,  he  has  yet  shown  at  once  his  intelligence 
and  liberality,  by  amplifying  the  former  circle  of  studies  pursued 
in  the  college  under  his  direction ; and,  in  particular,  we  arc  in- 
formed, that  he  has  exerted  his  influence  in  awakening  a new 
spirit  for  the  cultivation  of  mental  philosophy  ; in  which  depart- 
ment he  has  already  introduced,  or  is  in  the  course  of  introducing, 
a series  of  more  appropriate  authors  than  those  previously  in  use. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  with  more  than  usual  expectation 
that  we  received  Mr  Whewcll's  pamphlet.  Its  perusal — must  we  ^ 
say  it  ? — has  disappointed  us.  The  confession  is  unavoidable. 
Even  the  respect  which  we  entertain  for  the  character  and  talents 
of  the  author,  compels  us  to  be  plain  rather  than  pleasant  with 
his  work.  As  a writer,  Mr  Whewell  has  long  out-grown  the  need 
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of<any  critical  dandling : the  question  he  agitates  is  far  too  serious 
to  tolerate  the  bandying  of  compliments;  his  authority,  in  oppo- 
sition to  our  conviction,  is  too  imposing  to  allow  of  quarter  to  his 
reasoning ; whilst  we  are  confident,  tliat  he  is  himself  too  sincere 
a champion  of  truth,  to  accept  of  any  favour  but  what  the  interest 
of  truth  demands. 

We  say,  that  we  are  disappointed  with  the  pamphlet,  and  this 
on  sundry  accounts.  Wo  arc  disappointed,  certainly,  that  its 
author  did  not  here  advocate  for  the  university  the  liberal  views 
• which  he  had  already  extended  to  his  college.  But  taking  it  for 
a vindication  of  mathematical  study,  as  the  principal  mean  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculty, — sujiposing  also  that  the  rea- 
soning faculty  is  that  whose  cultivation  is  chiefly  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  liberal  education  of  a university, — considering  it,  in  a word, 
from  its  own  point  of  view  alone,  we  say  that  we  are  disappointed 
with  it,  as  failing  signally  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  it  pro- 
poses. In  fact,  had  our  opinion  not  previously  been  decided  on 
the  question,  the  perusal  of  this  argument  in  defence  of  mathe- 
matical study,  as  a useful  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  would  have  only 
tended  to  persuade  us,  that  in  this  relation,  it  was  comparatively 
useless. 

Before  entering  on  details,  it  is  proper  here,  once  for  all,  to 
• premise : — In  the  firat  place,  that  the  question  docs  not  regard, 

the  value  of  mathematical  science,  considered  in  itself,  or  in  its 
objective  results,  but  the  utility  of  mathematical  study,  that  is, 
in  its  stthjective  effect,  as  an  exercise  of  mind ; and  in  the  second, 
that  the  c.x])cdicncy  is  not  disputed,  of  leaving  mathematics,  as  a 
co-ordinate,  to  find  their  level  among  the  other  branches  of  acade- 
mical instruction.  It  is  only  contended,  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  made  the  principal,  far  less  the  exclusive,  object  of  academical 
encouragement.  Wo  speak  not  now  of  professional,  but  of  liberal, 
education  ; not  of  that,  which  considers  the  mind  as  an  instrument 
for  the  improvement  of  science,  but  of  this,  which  considers  science 
as  an  instrument  for  the  improvement  of  mind. 

Of  all  our  intellectual  pursuits,  the  study  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  is  the  one,  whose  utility  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  when 
carried  beyond  a moderate  extent,  has  been  most  peremptorily 
denied  by  the  greatest  number  of  the  most  competent  judges; 
and  the  arguments,  on  which  this  opinion  is  established,  have 
hitherto  been  evaded  rather  than  opposed.  Some  intelligent 
mathematicians,  indeed,  iuimit  all  that  has  been  urged  against 
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their  science,  as  a principal  discipline  of  the  mind  ; and  only  con- 
tend that  it  ought  not  to  be  extruded  from  all  place  in  a scheme 
of  liberal  education.  With  these,  therefore,  we  have  no  contro- 
versy. More  strenuous  advocates  of  this  study,  again,  maintain, 
that  mathematics  are  of  primary  importance  as  a logical  exercise 
of  reason ; but  unable  to  controvert  the  evidence  of  its  con- 
tracted and  partial  cultivation  of  the  faculties,  they  endeavour  to 
vindicate  the  study  in  general,  by  attributing  its  evil  influence  to 
some  peculiar  modification  of  the  science  ; and  thus  hope  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  the  whole,  by  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  a part.  But 
here  unfortunately  they  are  not  at  one.  Some  are  willing  to 
surrender  the  modern  analysis  as  a gymnastic  of  the  mind.  They 
confess,  that  its  very  perfection  as  an  instrument  of  discovery 
unfits  it  for  aii  instrument  of  mental  cultivation,  its  formula? 
mechanically  transporting  the  student  with  closed  eyes  to  the 
conclusion ; whereas  the  ancient  geometrical  construction,  they 
contend,  leads  him  to  the  end,  more  circuitously,  indeed,  but  by 
his  own  exertion,  and  with  a clear  consciousness  of  every  step  in 
the  procedure.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  disgusted  with  the 
tedious  and  complex  operations  of  geometry,  recommend  the  alge- 
Itraic  process  as  that  most  favourable  to  the  powers  of  generaliza- 
tion and  reasoning ; for,  concentrating  into  the  narrowest  com- 
pass the  greatest  complement  of  meaning,  it  obviates,  they  main- 
tain, all  irrelevant  distraction,  and  enables  the  intellect  to  operate 
for  a longer  continuance,  more  energetically,  securely,  and  effec- 
tually.— The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  study,  thus  neutralize 
each  other ; and  the  reasoning  of  those  who  deny  it  more  than  a 
subordinate  and  partial  utility,  stands  not  only  uncontroverted, 
but  untouched, — not  only  untouched,  but  admitted. 

Mr  Whewell  belongs  to  the  class  of  thorough-going  advocates ; 
he  would  maintain  the  paramount  importance  of  mathematical 
study  in  general ; but  willingly  allows  the  worst  that  has  been 
urged  against  it  to  bo  true  of  certain  opinions  and  practices,  to 
which  he  is  opposed.  The  obnoxious  modifications  arc  not,  how- 
ever, with  him  coincident  either  with  the  geometric,  or  with  the 
analytic,  method  ; but  though,  we  think,  if  fairly  developed,  his 
principles  would  tend  to  supersede  the  latter, — as  he  has  applied 
them,  they  merely  aft'cct  certain  alleged  abuses  in  both  depart- 
ments of  the  science. 

We  were  disappointed  in  finding  so  little  said  on  the  general 
argument ; and  the  s|)ceial  reasoning  we  must  be  allowed  to  dis- 
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regard,  as  we  cannot  recognise  a suspected  substance  to  be  whole- 
some food,  merely  because  certain  bits  of  it  are  admitted  to  be 
deadly  poison. 

But  the  general  argument  is  not  only  brief  but  inconclusive. 
^ The  usual  generalities,  the  common  vague  assertions,  we  have,  in 
praise  of  mathematics,  and  of  the  logical  habits,  which  it  is  assumed, 
that  they  induce ; but  Mr  Whewell  controverts  none  of  the  grounds, 
he  refers  to  none  of  the  authorities,  which  go  to  prove  that  the  ten- 
dency of  a too  exclusive  study  of  these  sciences  is,  absolutely,  to 
disqualify  the  mind  for  observation  and  common  reasoning.  We 
cannot  now  criticise  its  details,  though  to  some  we  shall  allude  in 
the  sequel ; but  the  very  conception  of  the  argument  is  vicious. 
! Mr  Whewell  contrasts  Mathematics  and  Logic,  and  endeavours 
‘ to  establish  the  high  and  general  importance  of  the  former,  by 
showing  their  superiority  to  the  latter  as  a school  of  practical 
reasoning.  Now  admitting,  what  we  are  far  indeed  from  doing, 
that  the  merits  of  the  two  sciences  are  fully  produced  and  fairly 
weighed  against  each  other,  still  the  comparison  itself  is  invalid. 
Logic,  by  a famous  distinction,  is  divided : — into  Theoretical  or 
General  Logic  x5«y^«x«»,  docens),  in  so  far  as  it  analyzes  the 
mere  laws  of  thought ; and  into  Practical  or  Special  Logic  (i» 
utens),  in  so  far  as  it  applies  these  laws  to  a certain  matter 
or  class  of  objects.  The  former  is  one,  and  stands  in  the  same 
common  relation  to  all  the  sciences ; the  latter  is  manifold,  and 
stands  in  proximate  relation  to  this  or  that  particular  science,  with 
which  it  is  in  fact  identified.  Now,  as  all  matter  is  either  necessary 
or  contingent  (a  distinction  which  may  be  here  roughly  assumed 
to  coincide  with  mathematical  and  non-mathematical),  we  have 
thus,  besides  one  theoretical  or  general  logic,  also  two  practical  or 
special  logics  in  their  highest  universality  and  contrast. 

Theoretical  Logic. 

1)  Practical  Logic,  2)  Practical  Logic, 

As  specially  applied  to  Neces-  As  specially  applied  to  Con- 
sary  Matter  — Mathematical  tingent  Matter = Philosophy  and 
reasoning.  General  reasoning.* 

Now,  the  question  which  Mr  Whewell  proposes  to  handle,  is — 

• [The  study  of  Language,  if  conducted  upon  rational  principle.s,  is  one  of 
the  best  exercises  of  an  applied  Ix)gic.  This  study  I cannot  say  that  any  of 
our  universities  encourage.  To  master,  for  example,  the  Minerva  of  Sanc- 
tius  with  its  commentatoi-s  is,  I concoivo,  a fur  more  profitable  cxeivi.sc  of 
mind  than  to  conquer  the  Principia  of  Newton. — But  I anticipate.] 
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What  is  the  best  instrument  for  educating  men  to  a full  develop-  » 
ment  of  the  reasoning  faculty  ? and  his  answer  to  that  question  is 
— Mathematics.  But  the  reasoning  faculty  of  men,  being  in  all 
principally,  in  most  altogether,  occupied  upon  contingent  matter, 
comprising,  what  Mr  Whewell  himself  calls, — “the  most  important 
employments  of  the  human  mind he  was  bound  articulately  to 
prove,  what  certivinly  cannot  be  presumed,  that  Mathematics,  (the 
Practical  Logic  of  necessary  matter,)  cultivate  the  reasoning  faculty 
for  its  employ  ment  on  contiTijrent  matter,  better  than  Philosophy, &c. 

— the  IVactical  Logic  itself  of  contingent  matter.  But  this  he  does 
not  even  attempt.  On  the  contrary,  after  misstating  the  custom  of 
“ our  universities,”  he  actually  overlooks  the  existence  of  the  prac- 
tical logic  of  contingent  matter  altogether then,  assuming  ma- 
thematics, the  logic  of  necessary  matter,  to  be  the  only  practical 
logic  in  existence,  he  lightly  concedes  to  it  the  victory  over  tluo- 
retical  logic,  on  the  ground,  that  “ reasoning,  a practical  process, 
must  be  taught  by  practice  better  than  by  precept.”  The  primary 
condition  and  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  thus  eluded ; 
for  it  behoved  him  to  have  proved,  not  to  have  assumed,  the  para- 
dox : — That  the  study  of  necessary  reasoning  alone,  is  a better 
exercise  of  the  habits  of  probable  reasoning,  than  the  practice  of 
probable  reasoning  itself,  and  that,  also,  illustrated  by  the  theory  of 
the  laws  of  thought  and  of  reasoning  in  general.  We  may  at  once 
admit,  that  theoretical  logic  realizes  its  full  value  only  through  its 
practical  applications.  But  does  it  therefore  follow, — either  that 
a useful  practice  is  inde]>endent  of  theory,  or  that  wo  shall  come 
best  trained  to  the  hunting-field  of  probability,  by  assiduous  loco- 
motion on  the  railroad  of  calculus  and  demonstration  ? But  of 
this  hereafter. 

Having  laid  it  down  by  this  very  easy  process,  that  “ Mathe-  1 
matics  are  a means  of  forming  logical  habits  better  than  Logic  f 
itself,”  Mr  Whewell  broaches  the  important  question  : — 

“ IIow  far  the  study  thus  recommended  is  justly  chargeable  with  evil  con- 
sequences f.  . . .Does  it  necc-ssarily  make  men  too  little  sensible  to  other  than 
mathematical  reasonings?  Does  it  teach  them  to  require  a kind  of  funda- 
mental principles  and  a mode  of  deduction  which  are  not  in  reality  attainaltle 
in  questions  of  morals  or  politics,  or  even  of  natural  philosophy?  If  it  docs 
this,  it  may  well  unfit  men  for  the  most  important  employments  of  the  human 
mind,  <fcc.  . . . But  is  this,  in  fact,  usually  the  case?  And  if  it  happen 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  only,  under  what  circumstances  docs  it  occur? 

This  latter  question  has,  I think,  important  practical  bearings,  and  I shall 
try  to  give  some  answer  to  it. 

“ I would  reply,  then,  that  [1",]  if  mathematics  be  taught  in  such  a maii- 
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ncr,  that  iU  ruuniiatioiia  apjieai'  to  liu  luiil  in  arbitrary  ilutiiiitiuns  without  any 
corresponding  act  of  tlic  mind ; — or  [2“,]  if  its  first  principles  be  represented 
as  borrowed  from  experience,  in  such  a manner  that  the  whole  science  is  em- 
|)irical  only ; — or  [.3“,]  if  it  be  held  forth  as  the  highe.st  perfection  of  the 
science  to  reduce  our  knowledge  to  e.xtremely  general  propositions  and  pro- 
cesses, in  which  all  particular  cases  arc  included  : — so  studied,  it  may,  1 con- 
ceive, unfit  the  mind  for  dealing  with  other  kinds  of  truth.” — P.  8. 

The  development  and  illustration  of  tlicso  three  propositions 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  pamphlet. 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr  Whewell  docs  not  here  or 
elsewhere,  attempt  any  vindication  of  mathematics  from  those 
charges  to  whicli  it  is  thus  acknowledged  to  be  obno.vious ; for  it 
is  no  defence  of  the  study  in  yeneral,  against  which  alone  those 
accusations  have  from  all  ages  been  advanced,  to  admit,  nay  to 
exaggerate,  the  evil  tendency  of  certain  petty  recent  opinions, 
wholly  uncontemplated  by  the  accusers. 

The  principal  value  of  Mr  Whewcll’s  pamphlet  lies  in  the  special 
illustrations  of  the  first  and  third  heads.  There  the  mathemati- 
cian is  within  his  sphere.  On  these  we  should  not  have  been  in- 
disposed to  ofiFer  some  remarks ; but  the  technical  nature  of  the 
subject  could  not  interest  the  general  reader ; and  in  the  words  of 
liabbinic  apophthegm, — “ Dies  brevis,  et  opus  multum,  H pater- 
familias urget.” 

The  second  head,  in  which  Mr  Whewell  trenches  on  philosophy, 
we  cannot  altogether  overlook.  He  says : — 

“ I will  not  suppose  that  any  person  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  mathe- 
matics doe.s  not  see  cleiu-ly  the  difference  between  necessary  truth.s  and  em- 
pirical facts  ; between  the  evidence  of  the  properties  of  a triangle,  and  that 
of  the  general  laws  of  the  structure  of  plants.  The  peculiar  character  of 
mathematical  truth  is,  that  it  is  ncces.sarily  and  mevitably  true ; and  one  of 
the  most  important  lessons  which  we  learn  from  our  mathematical  studies  is 
a knowledge  that  there  are  such  truths,  and  a familiarity  with  their  form  and 
character. 

“ This  lesson  is  not  only  lost,  but  read  backwards,  if  the  student  is  taught 
that  there  is  no  such  difference,  and  that  mathematical  truths  themselves  are 
learnt  by  experience.  I can  hardly  suppose  that  any  m.athematician  would 
hold  such  an  opinion  with  regard  to  geometrical  trntbs,  although  it  has  been 
entertained  by  metaphysicians  of  no  inconsiderable  acuteness,  as  Hume.  AVe 
might  ask  such  persons  how  Experience  can  show,  not  only  that  a thing  is, 
but  that  it  must  be;  by  what  anthority  she,  the  mere  recorder  of  the  actual 
occurrences  of  the  past,  pronounces  upon  all  possible  cases,  though  as  yet  to 
be  tried  hereafter  only,  or  probably  never.  Or,  descending  to  particulars ; 
when  it  is  maintained  that  it  is  from  experience  alone  that  we  know  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  space,  we  ask,  who  ever  made  the  trial, 
and  how  ? and  we  request  to  be  informed  in  what  way  he  ascertained  that 
the  lines  with  which  he  made  his  experiment  were  accurately  straight.  The 
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fallacy  is  in  this  case,  I conceive,  tcjp  palpable  to  require  to  be  dwelt  upon.” 
—I’.  82. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  wholly  beyond  the  domain  of  mathe- 
matics to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  their  principles. 
Mathematics,  as  Plato,*  Aristotle,^  and  Procbts,\  observe,  are 
founded  on  hypotheses,  of  which  they  can  render  no  account ; and 
for  this  reason,  Plato,  and  many  subsequent  philosophers,  even 
deny  to  them  the  denomination  of  Science.  “ The  geometer,  qua 
geometer,”  says  Aristotle,  “ can  attempt  no  discussion  of  his  prin- 
ciples.”! As  observed  by  Seneca: — “ The  Mathematical  is,  so  to 
speak,  a superficial  science ; it  builds  on  a borrowed  site,  and  the 
principles,  by  aid  of  which  it  proceeds,  are  not  its  own : Philo- 
sophy, on  the  contrary,  begs  nothing  from  another ; it  rears  its 
own  edifice  from  its  own  soil.” IT  These  authorities  represent  the 
harmonious  opinion  of  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  a mathematician  know  so  little  of 
his  province,  as  to  make  such  an  inroad  into  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher, we  cannot  for  our  life  imagine,  how  a metaphysical  flourish 
at  the  head  of  a mathematical  system  can  affect  the  treatment 
of  the  science,  and  through  that  affect  the  mind  of  the  student 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  one  mathematician  in  a hundred  has 
ever  possessed  an  opinion,  far  less  the  right  to  an  opinion,  on  the 
matter. 

In  the  third  place,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  assumption, 
that  the  study  of  mathematics  is  requisite  to  make  us  aware  of 
the  existence  of  Necessary  Cognitions — Necessary  Truths  ? That 
certain  7iotions,  that  certain  judymetits,  there  are,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  recognise  as  necessary,  is  a fact  that  was  never 
unknown  to,  was  never  denied  by,  any  rational  being.  Whether 
these  necessary  notions  and  judgments  are  truths,  has  been  indeed 
doubted  by  certain  philosophers ; but  of  this  doubt  mathematics 
can  afford  us  no  solution, — no  proper  materials  for  a solution. 
The  very  propositions  on  which  these  sciences  build  their  whole 
edifice  of  demonstration,  are  as  well  known  by  the  tyro  when  ho 
opens  his  Euclid,  as  by  the  veteran  Euler  or  Laplace ; nay,  they 


• De  Repub.  LI.  vi.  vii.  t Metaph.  L.  iv.  (ill.)  c.  2,  text  7. 

t In  Euclid.  L.  i.  p.  22. 

II  Post.  Analyt.  L.  i.  c.  12,  § 3.  Compare  Pbys.  L.  i.  c.  2,  text  8. — Metaph. 
L.  xi.  (xiii.)  cc.  3,  4. — Ibid,  L.  iv.  (Hi.)  c.  3,  text  7. 

^ Epist.  Ixxxviii. 
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are  possessed,  even  in  prior  property,  by  the  pliilo.soplier,  to 
whom,  indeed,  the  mathematician  must  look  for  their  vindication 
and  establishment. 

Rut,  in  the  fourth  place,  if  Mr  Whewell  “ can  hardly  suppose 
that  any  mathematician  would  hold  the  opinion  that  mathe- 
matical truths  are  learned  from  experience,”  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  takes  the  trouble  of  writing  this  treatise  against 
such  an  opinion,  as  actually  hold,  and  held  by  a whole  “ school 
of  mathematics?”  Perh.aps,  he  means  by  “any  mathematician,” 
— any  mathematician  worthy  of  the  name.  But  then  if  this 
“ school  of  mathematics”  be  so  contemptible,  why  write,  and  that 
so  seriously,  against  them  ? This,  we  may  observe,  is  not  the 
only  contradiction  in  the  pamphlet  we  have  been  wholly  unable 
to  reconcile. 

But,  in  the  fifth  place,  the  contrast  of  the  mathematician  and 
metaphysician  is  itself  an  error. — In  regard  to  the  exculpation  of 
the  mathematicians,  we  need  look  no  farther  than  to  the  late  Sir 
John  LesUe  for  its  disproof.  “Geometry”  (says  that  original 
thinker,  and  he  surely  was  a mathematician,)  “ is  thus  founded 
likewise  on  observation ; but  of  a kind  so  familiar  and  obvious, 
that  the  primary  notions  which  it  furnishes  might  seem  intui- 
tive.” • — As  to  the  inculpation  of  the  metaphysicians, — why 
was  Locke  not  mentioned  in  place  of  Hume  ? If  Hume  did 
advance  such  a doctrine,  he  only  sceptically  took  up  what 
Locke  dogmatically  laid  down.  But  Locke  himself  received  this 
opinion  from  a mathematician ; for  this  part  of  his  philosophy 
he  borrows  from  Gassendi : and,  what  is  curious,  he  here  deserts 
the  schoolman  from  whom  he  may  appear  to  have  adopted,  as  the 
basis  of  his  philosophy,  the  twofold  origin  of  knowledge, — Sense 
and  Reflection ; for  the  unacknowledged  master  maintains  on  this, 
as  on  many  other  questions,  opinions  far  more  profound  than  those 
of  his  disciple. — But  in  regard  to  Hume,  Mr  Whewell  is  wholly 
wrong.  So  far  is  this  philosopher  from  holding  “ that  geometri- 
cal truths  are  learnt  by  experience,”  that,  while  rating  mathema- 
tical science,  as  a study,  at  a very  low  account,  he  was  all  too  acute 
to  countenance  so  crude  an  opinion  in  regard  to  its  foundation  ; 
and,  in  fact,  is  celebrated  for  maintaining  one  precisely  the  reverse. 
On  this  point  Ilume  was  neither  sensualist  nor  sceptic,  but 

• RudimenU  of  Plane  Geomcti^’,  p.  18 ; and  more  fully  in  Elements  of 
Geometry  and  Geometrical  Analysis,  p.  463. 
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deserted  /linesidemus  and  Locke  to  encamp  with  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  quality  of  necessity  is  correctly  stated  by 
Mr  Whewell  as  the  criterion  of  a pure  or  a priori  knowledge. 
So  far,  however,  from  this  being  a truism  always  familiar  to  ma- 
thematicians, it  only  shows  that  Mr  Whewell  has  himself  been 
recently  dipping  into  the  Kantian  philosophy ; of  which  he  here  ad- 
duces a famous  principle  and  one  of  the  most  ordinary  illustrations. 
The  principle  was  indeed  enounced  by  Leibnitz,  in  whom  mathe- 
matics may  assert  a share  ; but  that  philosopher  failed  to  carry  it 
out  to  its  most  important  applications.  In  his  philosophy,  our 
conceptions  of  Space  and  Time  are  derived  from  experience.  We 
can  trace  it  also  obscurely  in  Descartes,  and  in  several  of  the  older 
metaphysicians ; but  assuredly  it  was  nothing  ^palpable,”  nothing 
to  which  the  mathematicians  can  lay  claim.  On  this  principle,  as 
first  evolved, — at  least,  first  signalised  by  Kant,  Space  and  Time 
are  merely  modifications  of  mind,  and  mathematics  thus  only  con- 
versant about  necessary  thoughts, — thoughts  which  can  even  make 
no  pretension  to  truth  and  objective  reality.  Are  the  foundations 
of  the  science  thus  better  laid  ? — But  to  more  important  matters. 

It  is  an  ancient  and  universal  observation,  that  different  studies 
cultivate  the  mind  to  a different  development ; and  as  the  end  of 
a liberal  education  is  the  general  and  harmonious  evolution  of  its 
faetdties  and  capacities  in  their  relative  subordination,  the  folly 
has  accordingly  been  long  and  generally  denounced,  which  would 
attempt  to  accomplish  this  result,  by  the  partial  application  of 
certain  ptirtial  studies.  And  not  only  lias  the  effect  of  a one-sided 
discipline  been  remarked  upon  the  mind  in  general,  in  the  dispro- 
portioned  development  of  one  power  at  the  expense  of  others  ; 
it  has  been  equally  observed  in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the 
same  power  to  some  special  energy,  or  in  relation  to  some  parti- 
cular class  of  objects.  Of  this  no  one  had  a clearer  perception 
than  Aristotle;  and  no  one  has  better  illustrated  the  evil  effects 
of  such  a cultivation  of  the  mind,  on  all  and  each  of  its  faculties. 
He  says : — 

“ The  capacity  of  receiving  knowledge  is  modified  by  the  habits  of  the  re- 
cipient mind.  For,  as  we  have  been  habituated  to  learn,  do  we  deem  that 
every  thing  ought  to  be  taught ; and  the  same  object  presented  in  an  unfamiliar 
manner,  strikes  us,  not  only  as  unlike  itself,  but,  from  want  of  custom,  as 
comparatively  strange  and  unknown.  For  the  accustomed  is  the  better 
known.  How  great,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  custom,  is  manifested  in  the 
laws ; for  heiv  the  fabulous  and  puerile  exert  a stronger  influence,  through 
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habit,  tliuu,  lliiuugh  kiiu>\ ledge,  do  the  trne  and  tlie  ex|>edieiit.  Some, 
therefore  (wlio  have  been  overnuich  ateu-stomed  to  mathematical  .studies), 
will  otily  li,steii  to  one  who  demoiistratea  like  a matheiiiatieian ; others  (who 
have  exclusively  cultivated  analogical  rea.soning),  require  the  employment  of 
examples ; while  others,  again,  (whose  imagination  has  been  exerei.sed  at  the 
expense  of  judgment),  deem  it  sufficient  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  a poet. 
Some  are  satisfied  only  w ith  an  exact  treatment  of  every  subject  ; to  others, 
again,  from  a trilling  disposition,  or  an  impotence  of  continued  thought,  the 
exact  treatment  of  any  becomes  irksome.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  l>c  edu- 
cated to  the  difl'ercnt  modes  and  amount  of  evidence,  which  the  differmit  ob- 
jects of  onr  knowledge  .a<lmit.”* 

And  again : — 

“ It  is  the  part  of  a well-educated  man  to  require  that  measure  of  accuracy 
in  every  di.scu.ssion,  which  the  nature  of  itsobjeet-matter  allows ; for  it  wouhl 
not  be  more  absurd  to  tolerate  a persuasive  mathematician,  than  to  astrict 
an  orator  to  demonstration,  lint  every  one  judges  comi>etently  in  the  matters 
with  which  he  is  conv(>rsant.  Of  these,  therefore,  he  is  a good  judge ; — of 
each,  he  wtio  has  been  disciplined  in  each,  absolutely,  he  who  has  been  dis- 
ciplined in  all.”  t 

But  the  difference  between  different  studies,  in  their  contract- 
ing influence,  is  great.  Some  exercise,  and  consequently  develope, 
pcrhap.s,  one  faculty  on  a single  phasis,  or  to  a low  degree  ; whilst 
others,  from  the  variety  of  objects  and  of  relations  which  they 
present,  calling  into  strong  and  uncxclusive  activity  the  whole 
circle  of  the  higher  powers,  may  almost  pretend  to  accomplish 
alone  the  work  of  catholic  education. 

If  we  consult  reason,  experience,  and  the  common  testimony  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  none  of  our  intellectual  studies  tend  to 
cultivate  a smaller  number  of  the  facxdtics,  in  a more  partial  or 
feeble  manner,  than  mathematics.  This  is  acknowledged  by  every 
writer  on  education  of  the  least  pretension  to  judgment  and  expe- 
rience ; nor  is  it  denied,  even  by  those  who  arc  the  most  decidedly 
opposed  to  their  total  banishment  from  the  sphere  of  a liberal  in- 
struction. Germany  is  the  country  which  has  far  distanced  every 
other  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education ; and  the  three  fol- 
lowing testimonies  may  represent  the  actual  state  of  opinion  in 

* j^lctaph.  1.  ii.  (“AX^«  TO  iX«TToy)  C.  3,  tCXt.  14. 

t Eth.  Nicom.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Tlic  text  uiuversally  received  ("E^iowtoj  koEu 

ai  yiviltiKU  xaei  rouruy  iariy  tKXvroy  xpx  6 

yof  ik'sr'Auf  Oi  o Txu  is  at  oiK’Xi  defective  and  tautoIogic«il. 

The  cause  of  the  comiption  is  manifest ; the  ennnidation  simple  and,  we 
think,  certain.  "ExatoTOi  O*  k*Au;  «c  ToCruy  iorl»  dyu^^; 

xflt^  cV.etoTOJf,  o'  tKXvroy  jroc,  o'  tAu 
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tl>e  three  kingdoms  of  the  Germanic  union  which  stand  the 
liighest  in  point  of  intelligence — Prussii»)  Bavaria,  and  Wirtem- 
herg. 

The  first  authority,  is  that  of  Beriihardi,  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  experienced  authorities  on  education  to  be  found  in 
Prussia : — 

“ It  is  asked — Du  Mulhematim  aunhen  the  judijment,  die  reasoning  faculty, 
and  the  uudri  xtandiny  in  yeneral  to  an  all-sided  activity  1 We  are  comiielled 
to  answer, — *Vo.  For  they  do  this  only  in  relation  to  a knowledge  of  quantity, 
neglecting  altogether  that  of  quality. — Further,  is  this  mathematical  evidence, 
is  this  coincidence  of  theory  and  practice,  actually  found  to  hold  in  die  other 
branches  of  our  knoirkdyef  The  slightest  survey  of  the  sciences  proves  the 
very  reverse;  and  teaches  us  that  mathematics  tend  necessarily  to  induce  that 
numb  rigidity  into  our  intellectual  life,  which,  pressing  obstinately  straight 
onwards  to  the  end  in  view,  takes  no  heed  or  account  of  the  means  by  which, 
in  dillereut  subjects,  it  must  be  differently  attained.”* 

The  second  authority  we  quote,  is  that  of  the  distinguished 
philosopher  who  has  long  so  beneficially  presided  over  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Studies  in  Munich, — Vo/t  Weilkr  ; — 

“ Mathematics  aud  (Grammar  dift'er  essentially  from  each  other,  in  respect 
to  their  efficiency,  as  general  means  of  intellectual  cultivation. t The  former 
have  to  do  only  with  the  intuitions  of  space  and  time,  aud  are,  therefore,  even 
in  their  foundation,  limited  to  a special  department  of  our  beimj;  whereas  tho 
latter,  occupied  with  tho  primary  notions  of  our  intellectual  life  in  general,  is 
co-extensive  with  its  universal  empire.  On  this  account,  the  grammatical 
exerci.se  of  mind  must,  if  Ironeficially  applied,  precede  the  mathematical. 
And  thus  are  we  to  explain  why  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  does  not  stretch 
so  widely  over  our  intellectual  territory ; why  it  never  devclopes  the  mind 
on  so  many  sidc.s ; and  why,  also,  it  never  penetrates  so  profoundly.  By 
mathematics,  the  powers  of  thought  arc  less  stirred  up  in  their  inner  essence, 
than  drilled  to  outward  order  and  severity;  and,  con.sci)ucntly,  manifest  their 
education  more  by  a certain  formal  precision,  than  through  their  fertility  aud 
depth.  This  truth  is  even  signally  confirmed  bj"  the  experience  of  our  own 
institution.  The  best  of  our  former  Real  scholars,  when  brought  into  colla- 
tion with  the  Ixitin  scholars,  could,  in  general,  hardly  compete  with  the  most 
middling  of  these, — not  merely  in  matters  of  language,  but  in  every  thing 
which  demanded  a more  developed  faculty  of  thought.”  t 

* Ansichtcu,  &c.,  i.  e.  Thoughts  on  the  Organization  of  Learned  Schools, 
by  A.  F.  Benihardi,  Doctor  of  Philo.sophy,  Director  and  Professor  of  the 
Frederieian  Gjunnasium,  in  Berlin,  and  Member  of  the  Consistorial  Council, 
1818. 

t On  this  sec  also,  what  tve  shall  not  quote,  Morgenstenii  Orat.  De  Lit- 
tciis  Humanioribus,  p.  11. 

Fiom  a Dissertation  accompanying  the  Annual  Ueport  of  the  Uoyal  lu- 
.stitntc  of  Studies,  in  Munich,  for  tho  year  1822,  by  its  Director,  Cajetan  von 
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Tlio  third  witness  whom  we  oall,  is  one,  be  it  remarked,  with  a 
stronger  bias  to  realism,  in  the  liigher  instruction,  than  is  of  late, 
after  the  experience  of  the  past,  easily  to  be  found  in  Germany. 
Professor  Klumpp  observes 

“ We  slmll  first  of  all  admit,  that  mathematics  only  cultivate  the  mind  on 
a single  phasis.  Their  object  is  merch- yhrm  and  i/uantilg.  They  thus  remain, 
as  it  were,  only  on  the  surface  of  things,  without  reaching  their  essential 
qualities,  or  their  internal  and  far  more  important  relations, — to  the  feelings, 
namely,  and  the  will, — and  consequently  without  determining  the  highet  /acui- 
ties to  aclivitg.  So  likewise,  on  the  other  hand,  the  memory  and  imagination 
remain  in  a great  measure  unemployed ; so  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  under- 
staruting  alone  remains  to  them,  and  even  this  is  cultivated  and  ixiinted  only 
in  oru  special  direction.  To  a many-sided  culture, — to  an  all-sided  hannonioiis 
excitation  and  development  of  the  many  various  |K)Wcrs,  they  can  make  no 
pretension.  This,  too,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  experience,  inasmuch  its  many 
mere  mathematicians,  however  Iciinied  and  estimable  they  may  be,  arc  still 
notorious  for  a certain  onc-sidedness  of  mind,  and  for  a want  of  practical  tact. 
If,  therefore,  mathematical  instruction  is  to  operate  beneficially  as  a mean 
of  mental  cultivation,  the  chasms  which  it  leaves  must  be  filled  up  by  other 
objects  of  study,  and  that  harmonious  evolution  of  the  faculties  procured, 
which  our  learned  schools  are  bound  to  propose  as  their  necessary  end.”  • 

To  the  same  general  fact,  we  shall  add  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  shrewdest  of  human  observers,  we  mean  Goethe,  who  in  a 
letter  to  Zeltor  thus  speaks ; — 

“ This  also  shows  me  more  and  more  distinctly,  what  1 have  long  in 
secret  l)eeu  aware  of,  that  the  cultivation  afforded  by  the  Mathematics  is,  in 

Weillcr,  Privy  Counsellor,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  &c.  Tliis  testimony  is  worthy  of  attention,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  high  talent,  knowledge,  and  experience  of  the  witness,  but  taicause  it 
hints  at  the  ivsult  of  a disastrous  experiment  made  by  authority  of  Govern- 
ment throughout  the  schools  of  an  extensive  kingdom ; — an  experiment  of 
which  certain  empirics  would  recommend  a repetition  amongst  ourselves. 
But  the  experiment,  which  in  schools  organized  and  controlled  like  those  of 
Bavaria,  could  be  at  once  arrested  when  its  evil  tendency  was  sufiiciently 
apparent,  would,  in  schools  circmnstanccd  like  ours,  end  only,  either  in  their 
ruin,  or  in  their  conversion  from  inadequate  instruments  of  a higher  culti- 
vation to  efiective  engines  of  a disguised  barbarism.  AVe  may  endeavour, 
erelong,  to  prevent  the  experience  of  other  nations  from  being  altogether  mi- 
profitable  to  ourselves. 

“ Felix  quern  faciunt  aliena  pericula  cautum." 

• Die  Gclchrten  Schnlen,  &c.,  i.  e.  Learned  Schools,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a genuine  humanism,  and  the  demands  of  the  age.  By  F.  W.  Klumpp, 
Professor  in  the  Royal  Gymnasium  of  Stuttgart. — 1S29,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  seminaiy  established  on  Klumpp's  principles,  by 
the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  at  his  pleasure  palace  of.Slclten,  in  1831,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Conversations  Lexicon  fuer  nenesteu  Zeit  i.  p.  727. 
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lli(‘  higliost  degree,  one-»iilni,  ami  contracted.  Nay,  Voltaire  does  not  hesitate 
somcHhere  to  afflnn,  ‘j'ai  tonjours  renianiue  que  la  geometric  laiete  Cesprit 
ou  elle  le  troure.'  Franklin,  also,  lias  clearly  and  explicitly  enounced  his 
particnlar  aversion  for  mathematicians  ; as  he  found  them,  in  the  intercourse 
of  society,  insnp)X)rtable  from  their  trying  and  captious  spirit."  • 

Frederick  the  Great, ^ in  his  correspondence  witli  Voltaire,  says: 

“ As  for  Mathematics,  I confess  to  you,  that  I fear  them ; they  tend  too 
much  to  parch  the  intellect." 

Even  U Alembert,  the  mathematician,  and  professed  encomiast 
of  tlic  mathematics,  cannot  deny  the  charge  that  they  freeze  and 
parch  the  mind : but  he  endeavours  to  evade  it. 

“ VVe  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  remark,  that  if  mathematies  (as  is 
asserted  with  sufficient  reason)  only  make  straight  the  minds  which  are  without 
a bias,  so  they  ordy  dry  up  am!  chill  the  minds  already  prepared  for  this  ope- 
ration by  nature."  J 

Y'et  what  a confession  ! The  Cambridge  catholicon  is  thus  a 
dose  which  never  bestows  health,  but  tends  always  to  evolve  the 
seeds  of  disease. 

Nay,  Descartes,  the  greatest  mathematician  of  his  age,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  mathematics,  also  its  greatest  philosopher,  was  con- 
vinced from  his  own  consciousness,  that  these  sciences,  however  ' 
valuable  as  an  instrument  of  external  science,  are  absolutely  per- 
nicious as  a mean  of  internal  culture.  Baillet,  his  biographer, 
frequently  commemorates  this;  and  first  under  the  year  1623, 
the  28th  of  the  philosopher,  he  records  of  Descartes,  that ; — 

“ It  was  now  a long  time,  since  be  had  been  convinced  of  the  small  utility 
of  the  Mathematics,  especially  when  studied  on  their  own  account,  and  not 
applied  to  other  things.  Tliere  was  nothing,  in  truth,  which  appeared  to 
him  more  futile  than  to  occupy  ourselves  with  simple  numbers  and  imaginaiy 
figures,  as  if  it  were  proper  to  confine  ourselves  to  these  trifles  (bagatelles) 
without  carrying  our  view  beyond.  There  even  seemed  to  him  in  this  some- 
thing worse  than  useless.  His  maxim  was,  that  srwh  application  insensibly 
disaccustomed  us  to  the  use  of  our  reason,  and  made  ns  run  the  danger  of 
losing  the  path  which  it  traces."  (Cartesii  Regulae  ad  Directionem  Ingenii, 
Reg.  iv.  MSS.) — [The  words  themselves  of  Descartes  deserve  quotation  : — 

“ Revera  nihil  inanius  est,  qnain  circa  nudos  numeros  figurasqne  imaginarias 
ita  versari,  ut  velle  videamur  in  taliam  nugarum  cognitionc  conquiescere, 
atqne  superficiariis  istis  demonstrationibns,  qua:  casu  sa?pius  quam  arte 
inveniuntur,  et  magis  ad  oculos  et  imaginationem  pertinent,  quam  ad  intcl- 


• Briefwechsel  zwischen  Goethe  nnd  Zelter,  IMS,  i.  p.  430. 
t Correspondence,  Jan.  1738. 

t Melanges,  t.  iv.  p.  184,  ed.  17(13.  [Compare  also  Esprit  de  I’Encycl. 
II.  p.  349.] 
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lectiliii,  sic  inciibare,  lit  (iiiod.-uilimxlo  ipsa  ratione  uti  lUsutscmHUs ; siiiiiilque 
iiiliil  iiitrieatiu.s,  riiiam  tali  pnibamli  inoiio,  novas  ilifficiiltatcs  amfusis  iiitnic- 
ris  involiitas,  cxpedirc.  Qiiiira  voro  postca  cogitarcm,  iitide  ergo  ficrct, 
ut  priini  oHra  Pbilo-sopliiae  invciitorca,  ncniiiieui  Mathcseos  iuipcritiini  ad 
stiidiiim  sapiential  vellciit  adniittens  La  fable,  the  olde.st  recorders  of  wliicli 
flonrislied  above  eight  centuries  sab.seqiient  to  Plato,*]  taiiqiiani  liaic  dis- 
ciplina  oinninni  facillima  et  maxime  necessaria  videatiir,  ad  iiigenia  cajies- 
.sendis  alib  majoribus  scientiis  eriidieiida  et  prn'paraiida ; plane  suspicAtu.s 
snm,  i/u/tmtinm  cos  Mat/irsim  affnorisse,  vahle  iliversam  a vutyari  nostrae 
fptatis.’'] — Baillct  goes  on  : — “ In  a letter  to  Mersenne,  written  in  1G30,  M. 
De.scartes  recalled  to  him  that  he  had  renounced  the.  study  of  mathematics 
for  many  years : and  that  he  was  anxious  not  to  lose  any  more  of  his  time  in 
the  barren  operations  of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  studies  which  nerer  lenit  to 
any  thing  iVn/wrtant.”— Finally,  speaking  of  the  general  character  of  the  phi- 
losopher, Baillet  adds : — “In  regard  to  the  rest  of  mathematics, ” (he  had 
just  spoken  of  astronomy,  wliich  Descartes  thonght,  " though  he  dreamt  in  it 
himself,  only  a loss  of  time,”) — “ in  regard  to  the  rest  of  matheniatics,  those 
who  know  the  rank  which  he  held  above  all  iiiathcniaticians,  ancient  and 
modem,  will  agree  that  he  was  the  man  in  the  world  best  i|ualidcd  to  judge 
them.  We  have  observed  that,  after  having  studied  these  sciences  to  the 
bottom,  he  had  renounced  them  as  of  no  use  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  solace 
of  manhinel."  f 

We  shall  refer  to  Descartes  again. 

How  opposite  are  the  habitudes  of  mind  which  the  study  of  the 
Mathematical  and  the  study  of  the  Philosophical  sciences^  rccpiiro 

• [Fuelleborii,  I may  observe,  questioned  the  antiquity  of  this  story.  He 
thinks  that  Bes.sarion,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  its  author.  It  is  found, 
however,  recorded  by  various  of  the  lower  Greeks  previous  to  him  ; but  the 
olde.?t  testimonies  whom  I have  noticed  are  Ammoniiis  Ilermiaj  (or  Philo- 
poiius?)  and  David  the  Armenian,  .\mmonius  and  David  ftoiirished  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  ccntnrj’;  they  were  lioth  scholars  of  Proclu.s. 
.\re  there  any  earlier  authorities?] 

t Da  Vic  dc  Descarte.s,  P.  i.  pp.  Ill,  112,  22,o.  P.  ii.  p.  481.— [Tlie 
Hegulai  of  Descartes,  extracted  also  in  the  Port  Royal  I>ogic,  were  pub- 
lished, in  full,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1701.  Tliey  are  found  in  the  third  volume 
of  Gariiicr's  edition  of  the  “ (Euvrc.s  Philosophigues  de  De.scartes,”  (that  is, 
his  works  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Mathematicid  and  Physical  writings)  ; and 
were  translated  into  French  by  M.  Cousin,  in  his  edition  of  the  whole  works 
of  the  Philosopher.] 

t [Heiiiinded  by  the  preceding  note, — it  may  be  proper  here  to  remark 
npon  the  vague  universality  which  is  given  to  the  terms  philosophy  and  phi- 
losophical in  common  English  ; an  indefinitude  limited  specially  to  this  coun- 
try. Mathematic-s  and  Physics  may  here  be  called  philosophical  sciences ; 
whereas,  on  the  Continent,  they  are  excluded  from  philosophy,  philo.sophical 
licing  there  apjilied  emiihatically  to  those  sciences  which  are  iiiiiiiediately  or 
mediately  mental,  llegcl.  in  one  of  his  works,  mentions  that  in  looking  over 
what  ill  England  are  published  imiler  the  title  of  “ Philosophical  Transac- 
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;iiul  cultivate,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  observers  from  tlie 
most  ancient  times.  'J'he  principle  of  thi.s  contrast  lies  in  their 
different  objecti>,  in  their  different  ends,  and  in  the  different  modes 
of  considering  their  objects; — differences  in  the  sciences  them- 
selves, which  calling  forth,  in  their  cultivators,  different  faculties, 
or  the  same  faculty  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  determine 
developments  of  thought  so  dissimilar,  that  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual a capacity  for  the  one  class  of  sciences  has,  not  without 
I'oason,  been  considered  as  detracting  from  his  tjuuliffcation  for 
the  other. 

As  to  their  objects. — In  the  Jir-it  place  : — The  Mathematical 
sciences  are  limited  to  the  relations  of  qxuintity  alone,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  to  the  one  relation  of  (quantities — equality  and 
inequality  ; the  Philosophical  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  are 
astrieted  to  none  of  the  categories,  are  coextensive  with  existence 
and  its  modes,  and  circumscribed  only  by  the  capacity  of  the 
human  intellect  itself. — In  the  second  place  : — Mathematics  take 
no  account  of  things,  but  arc  conversant  solely  about  certain 
images;  and  their  whole  science  is  contained  in  the  separation, 
conjunction,  and  comparison  of  these.  Philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  mainly  occupied  with  realities ; it  is  the  science  of  a real 
existence,  not  merely  of  an  imagined  existence. 

As  to  their  ends,  and  their  procedure  to  these  ends. — Truth  or 
knowledge  is,  indeed,  the  scope  of  both  ; but  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge proposed  by  the  one  is  very  different  from  that  proposed 
by  the  other. — In  Mathematics,  the  whole  principles  are  given; 
in  Philosophy,  the  greater  number  are  to  be  sought  out  and  esta- 
blished.— In  Mathematics,  the  given  principles  are  both  material 
and  formal,  that  i.s,  they  afford  at  once  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  science,  and  of  our  knowledge  of  that  construction 
{principia  essendi  et  cognoscendi).  In  Philosophy,  the  given  prin- 
ciples are  only  formal — only  the  logical  conditions  of  the  abstract 
possibility  of  knowledge.^ — In  Mathematics,  the  whole  science  is 
virtually  contained  in  its  data ; it  is  only  the  evolution  of  a poten- 
tial knowledge  into  an  actuivl,  and  its  procedure  is  thus  merely 
explicative.  In  Philosophy,  the  science  is  not  contained  in  data; 

fioiis,”  he  had  been  unable  to  find  any  philosophy  at  all.  'nd.s  abusive  em- 
ployment of  the  words  is  favoured,  I believe,  principally  at  Cambridjje;  for 
if  Mathematics  and  Physics  are  not  philosophical,  then  that  university  must 
confess  that  it  now  eiicouraKCS  no  philosophy  whatever.  The  hi.storv  of  this 
insular  i>eeuliarity  might  easily  be  traced.] 
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its  principles  arc  merely  tlie  rules  for  our  conduct  in  tlie  quest,  in 
the  proof,  in  the  arrangement  of  knowledge  : it  is  a transition  from 
absolute  ignorance  to  science,  and  its  procedure  is  therefore  am- 
pliative. — In  Mathematics  we  always  depart  from  the  definition; 
in  Philosophy,  with  the  definition  we  usually  end. — Mathematics 
knoiv  nothing  of  causes ; the  research  of  causes  is  Philosophy  ; the 
former  display  only  the  that  (to  in) ; the  latter  mainly  investi- 
gates the  u'hy  (to  iim).* — The  truth  of  Mathematics  is  the  har- 
mony  of  thought  and  thought;  the  truth  of  Philosophy  is  the 

harmony  of  thought  and  existence Hence  the  absurdity  of  all 

applications  of  the  mathematical  method  to  philosophj'. 

It  is,  however,  proximately  in  the  different  modes  of  considering 
their  objects  that  Mathematics  and  Philosophy  so  differently  culti- 
vate the  mind. 

In  the  first  place : — Without  entering  on  the  metaphysical 
nature  of  Space  and  Time,  as  the  basis  of  concrete  and  discrete 
quantities,  of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
Space  and  Time,  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  thought,  arc, 
severally,  to  us  absolutely  one  ; and  each  of  their  modifications, 
though  apprehended  as  singular  in  the  act  of  consciousness,  is,  at 
the  same  time,  recognised  as  virtually,  and  in  effect,  universal. 

* [By  cause.  &c.,  with  modem  philosophers,  I mean  efficient  cause ; and 
should  have  stated  this  articulately,  had  the  j)os.sibility  of  ambiguity  ever 
been  suggested.  When  I therefore  said  that  Philosophy  and  Mathematics 
are  distinguished,  in  that  the  former  is,  and  the  latter  is  not,  a rest-arch  of 
causes,  I,  of  course,  meant  and  mean  efficient  causes.  A very  acute  philo- 
sophictU  mathematician,  Pmfessor  Boole,  in  his  “ Mathematical  Analysis  of 
Ix)gic,”  (pp.  11,  sq.,  81,  sq.)  makes  me  in  this  contradict  Aristotle;  and 
be  is  literally  correct  iti  his  quotation  from  the  Posterior  Analytics,  where 
Ari.stotle  doc.s  declare,  that  the  geometer  investigates  the  hiu.  Mr  Boole 
has  not,  however,  recollected,  that  Aristotle  hmi  four  caii.ses  ; and,  as  Mathe- 
matics are  confessedly  occnjiied  with  the  formal,  the  philosopher,  not  only 
in  the  place  adduced,  but  in  sundry  others,  therefore  slates,  that  the  matbe- 
inatician  is  conversant  about  the  urhy.  But  even  Aristotle  was  fully  aware, 
that  the  term  cause  or  principle  pro[>erly  and  emphatically  jK-rtains  only  to 
the  efficient ; and  accordingly  in  his  Kndemian  Kthics,  (ii.  6.)  he  states  this, 
adding,  as  an  example,  that  '*  u-hat  in  mathematics  are  called  principles,  are  so 
styled,  not  in  propriety,  but  only  by  analogy  or  resemblance."  He  indeed 
expressly  denies  to  them  the  efficient,  &c.  (Metaph.  iii.  2.  alibi.) 

Mr  Boole,  likewise,  has  not  observed,  that  it  is  not  Abstract,  Pure  or  Theo- 
retical Logic  which  I oppose  to  Mathematics,  but  that  I op|>ose  to  each  other 
two  Concrete,  Applied  or  Practical  Logics ; to  wit,  that  of  necessary  matter= 
mathematics,  and  that  of  contingent  »in<tfr=philosophy  and  common  reason- 
ing. See  p.  204.] 
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Mathematical  science,  therefore,  whose  notions  (as  number,  figwre, 
motion)  are  exclusively  modifications  of  these  fundamental  forms, 
separately  or  in  combination,  docs  not  establish  their  universality 
on  any  a posteriori  process  of  abstraction  and  generalization  ; but 
at  once  contemplates  the  general  m the  individual.  The  universal 
notions  of  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  arc,  with  a few  great 
exceptions,  generalizations  from  experience  ; and  as  the  universal 
constitutes  the  rule  under  which  the  philosopher  thinks  the  indi- 
vidual, philosophy  consequently,  the  reverse  of  mathematics,  views 
the  individual  in  the  general. 

In  the  second  place : — In  Mathematics,  quantity,  when  not 
divorced  from  form,  is  itself  really  presented  to  the  intellect  in  a 
lucid  image  of  phantasy,  or  in  a sensible  diagram  ; and  the  quan- 
tities which  cannot  thus  be  distinctly  construed  to  imagination  and 
sense,  are,  as  only  syntheses  of  unity,  repetitions  of  identity,  ade- 
quately, though  conventionally,  denoted  in  the  vicarious  combina- 
tion of  a few  simple  symbols.  Thus  both  in  geometry,  by  an 
ostensivc  construction,  and  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  by  a sym- 
bolical, the  intellect  is  relieved  of  all  effort  in  the  support  and 
presentation  of  its  objects ; and  is  therefore  left  to  operate  upon 
these  in  all  the  case  and  security  with  which  it  considers  the  con- 
crete realities  of  nature.  Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  is  princi- 
pally occupied  with  those  general  notions  which  are  thought  by  the 
intellect  but  are  not  to  be  pictured  in  the  imagination ; and  yet, 
tliough  thus  destitute  of  the  light  iuid  definitude  of  mathematical 
representations,  philosophy  is  allowed  no  adequate  language  of  its 
own ; and  the  common  language,  in  its  vagueness  and  insufficiency, 
docs  not  afford  to  its  unimaginable  abstractions  that  guarantee 
and  support,  which,  though  less  wanted,  is  fully  obtained  by  its 
rival  science,  in  the  absolute  equivalence  of  mathematical  thought 
and  mathematical  expression. 

In  the  third  place  : — Mathematics,  departing  from  certain  ori- 
ginal hypotheses,  and  these  hypotheses  exclusively  determining 
every  movement  of  their  procedure,  and  the  images  or  the  vicari- 
ous symbols  about  which  they  are  conversant  being  clear  and 
simple,  the  deductions  of  these  sciences  arc  apodictic  or  demon- 
strative ; that  is,  the  possibility  of  the  contrary  is,  at  every  step, 
seen  to  be  excluded  in  the  very  comprehension  of  the  terms.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Philosophy  (with  the_  exception  of  the  Theory 
of  Logic),  and  in  our  reasonings  in  general,  sueh  demonstrative 
certainty  is  rai’ely  to  l>e  attained ; probable  certainty,  that  is. 
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where  we  are  never  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  tlic  contrary, 
is  all  that  can  bo  conip:issed ; and  this  also,  not  being  internally 
evolved  from  any  fundaincuta!  data,  must  be  sought  for,  collected, 
and  applied  from  without. 

[In  the  fourth  place,  (as  observed  by  Aristotle  and  Kant,)  of 
all  our  rational  or  d prioi'i  sciences.  Mathematics  alone  admit  of 
being  at  once  Iciirnt.  As  to  I’hilosojiliy,  a system  without  pre- 
paratory exercise  is  incommunicable ; we  can  only  learn  to  observe, 
to  think,  to  reason — in  a word,  to  phi lotiophi^e.  Thus  Mathematics, 
but  not  Philosophy,  can  be  taught  to  boys ; and  to  be  a Mathe- 
matician is  no  pledge  that  a man  is  not  an  imbecile  or  a barba- 
rian.] 

From  this  general  contrast  it  will  easily  be  seen,  how  an  exces- 
sive study  of  the  mathematical  sciences  not  only  does  not  prepare, 
but  absolutely  inenfmeitates  the  mind,  for  those  intellectual  ener- 
gies which  philosophy  and  life  require.  Wo  are  thus  disqualified 
for  observation,  either  internal  or  e-xternal. — for  abstraction  and 
generalization, — and  for  common  remoning ; nay  disposed  to  the 
alternative  of  blind  credulity  or  of  irrational  scepticism. 

That  mathematics,  in  which  the  objects  arc  purely  ideal,  in 
which  the  principles  are  given,  in  which,  from  these  principles, 
the  whole  science  is  independently  developed,  and  in  which  de- 
velopment the  student  is,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it,  not  an  actor, 
but  a mere  spectator; — that  mathematics  can  possibly  in  their 
study  educate  to  any  active  exercise  of  the  jtowers  of  observation, 
cither  as  reflected  upon  ourselves,  or  as  directed  on  the  aflairs  of 
life  and  the  phumomena  of  nature,  will  not.  we  presume,  be  main- 
tained. But  of  this  again. 

That  they  do  not  cultivate  the  power  of  generalization  is  ctjually 
apparent.  The  ostensive  figures  of  Geometry  are  no  abstractions. 
— but  concrete  forms  of  imagination  or  sense ; and  the  highest 
j)raise,  accorded  by  the  most  philo.sopliical  mathematicians,  to  the 
symbolical  notation  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  is,  that  it  has 
relieved  the  mind  of  all  intellectual  effort,  by  substituting  a sign 
for  a notion,  and  a mechanical  for  a mental  proce.ss.  In  mathe- 
matics, genus  and  species  are  hardly  known. 

Geometry,  indeed,  has  been  ju.stly  considered  as  cultivating 
rather  tbc  lowest  degree  of  the  imagination*  than  any  higher 
power  of  the  understanding “ The  Geometer”  (says  Philoponns 

' In  tlii.s  cfiiintry,  the  term  fma/iination  lias  latterly  heen  used  in  a more 
contracted  signiricatiun,  a.s  expressive  of  what  ha.s  heen  called  the  creative 
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or  ratlier  Anuiumhts)  “ consider/!  the  dicml/le Jhrms  in  the  ini<r<jina- 
tion ; for  he  uses  his  imafination  as  his  board."  * — “ Those  rejoice  " 
(says  Albertus  Magnus),  “ in  the  mathematical  sciences  whose 
organ  of  imagination  for  receiving  figures  is  temperatelg  drg  and 
tvarm.”\ — “ Among  pliilosophors,”  (says  Fraeastorius,  tlic  inatlie- 
niatician,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,)  “ some  delight  to  investigate? 
the  causes  and  substances  of  things,  and  these  are  the  I’hilosopliers, 
properly  so  called.  Others  again,  inquiring  into  the  relations  of 
certain  accidents,  arc  chiefly  occupied  about  these,  such  as  num- 
bers and  figures,  and,  in  general,  quantities.  These  latter  are 
principally  potent  in  the  faculty  of  imagination,  and  in  that  part 
of  the  brain  which  lies  towards  its  centre  ; this,  therefore,  they  have 
hot.  and  capacious,  and  c.\ccllcntly  conservative.  Hence,  they 
imagine  well  how  things  stand  in  their  wholes  atid  in  relation  to 
each  other.  But  we  have  said,  that  every  one  finds  pleasure  in 
those  functions  which  he  is  capable  of  performing  well.  Where- 
fore these  pnneipaUy  delight  in  that  knowledge  which  is  situate 
in  the  imagination,  and  they  are  denominated  Mathematicians.”  J 
Though  no  believers  in  G.all,  there  can,  however,  we  think,  be  no 
doubt,  that  in  the  same  individual  there  are  very  different  degrees 
of  imagination  for  different  objects;  and  of  these  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is,  the  peculiar  capacity  possessed  by  certain  persons 
of  presenting  and  retaining  quantities  and  numbers, — the  condi- 
tion of  a mathem.atical  genius. — “ The  study  of  mathematics  ” 
(says  Descartes,  and  he  frequently  repeats  the  observation,)  “prin- 
cipally e.vercis€s  the  imagination  in  the  consideration  of  figures 
and  motions.”  ||  N.ay,  on  this  very  ground,  he  explains  the  inca- 
pacity of  nmthcmaticians  for  philosophy.  “That  part  of  the 
mind,”  says  he,  in  a letter  to  Father  Mersenne,  “ to  wit,  the 
imagination,  which  is  principally  condumve  to  a skill  in  mathema- 

or  productive  imajriu.'ition  alone.  Mr  Stewart  lias  even  be.stowed  on  tlic 
ri'proiluctivc  iniaginatioii  the  teiin  Conception; — happily,  we  do  not  think; 
as  both  in  giammatical  propriety,  and  by  the  older  and  correcter  usage  of 
philosophers,  this  term  (or  rather  the  protluct  of  this  operation — Concept)  is 
convertible  w ith  ycncral  notion,  or  more  correctly  notion,  simply,  and  in  this 
sense  is  admirably  rendered  by  the  Hegriff  (what  is  grasped  up)  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

• In  Aristot.  dc  Anima,  .Sign.  IS.  iv.  cd.  Trinc.avelli,  153.5. — (Aristot.  1.  i. 
text.  16.)  So  Themistins,  frequently. 

t In  Metaph.  Ari.stot.  L.  1.  tract,  i.  c.  5.  So  Averroes,  frequently. 

t De  Intellectione,  L.  ii.  0)«'ra,  f.  118,  ed.  3.  Venet.  1.584. 

I lAittres,  p.  i.  let.  xxx. 
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tics,  is  of  greater  detriment  than  sermce  for  metaphysical  /pecula- 
tions."  * — In  this  connection  of  mathematics  with  imagination, 
Descartes,  as  we  shall  see,  is  confirmed  by  Pascal. — Sir  Kenelm 
Dighy  also  acutely  says : — “ I may  observe,  as  our  countryman 
Roger  Bacon  did  long  ago,  that  those  students,  who  busy  them- 
selves much  with  such  notions  as  reside  wholly  in  the  Fantasie, 
do  hardly  ever  become  idoneous  for  abstracted  metaphysical  specu- 
lations; the  one  having  bnlkie  foundation  of  matter,  or  of  the 
accidents  of  it,  to  settle  upon  (at  least  with  one  foot);  the  other 
flying  continnally,  even  to  a lessening  pitch,  in  the  subtile  air. 
And,  accordingly,  it  hath  been  generally  noted,  that  the  exactest 
mathematicians,  who  converse  altogether  with  lines,  figures,  and 
other  diflFerences  of  quantity,  have  seldom  proved  eminent  in  meta- 
physics or  speculative  divinity;  nor  again,  the  professors  of  these 
sciences,  in  the  other  arts.  Much  less  can  it  be  expected  that  an 
excellent  physician,  whoso  fancy  is  always  fraught  with  the  mate- 
rial drugs,  that  ho  prescribeth  his  apothecary  to  compound  his 
medicines  of,  and  whose  hands  are  inured  to  the  cutting  up,  and 
eyes  to  the  inspection,  of  anatomised  bodies,  should  easily  and  with 
success,  flie  his  thoughts  at  so  towering  a game,  as  a pure  intellect, 
a separated  and  unbodied  soul.”  f — The  dependence  of  mathema- 
tics on  the  lower  imagination  is  recognised,  in  like  manner,  in  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  and  its  modifications.  Here  while  it  is  said, 
that  philosophical  knowledge  is  built  upon  notions,  mathematical 
knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  construction 
of  notions. 

But  the  study  of  mathematical  demonstration  is  mainly  recom- 
mended as  a practice  of  reasoning  in  general ; and  it  is  precisely, 
as  such  a practice,  that  its  inutility  is  perhaps  the  greatest. — 
General  reasoning  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  on  contingent 
matter ; if  mathematical  demonstration  therefore  supplies,  as  is 
contended,  the  best  exercise  of  practical  logic,  it  must  do  this  by 
best  enabling  us  to  counteract  the  besetting  tendencies  to  error, 
and  to  overcome  the  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  probable 
reasonings.  Now,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  such  reasoning 
lie  wholly, — i.)  in  its  form, — ii.)  in  its  vehicle, — iii.)  in  its  object- 
matter.  Of  those  severally. 

i.) — As  to  the  for.m  : — The  study  of  mathematics  educates  to  no 

• Epist.  p.  ii.  cp.  xxxiii. 

t Observations  on  Sir  Thos.  Browne’s  ReliRio  Medici,  sab  initio. 
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sagacity  in  detecting  and  avoiding  the  fallacies  which  originate  in 
the  thought  itself  of  the  reasoner. — Demonstration  is  only  demon- 
stration, if  the  necessity  of  the  one  contrary  and  the  impossibility 
of  the  other  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  object-matter  itself,  abso- 
lutely clear  to  consciousness  at  every  step  of  its  deduction.  Mathe- 
matical reasoning,  therefore,  as  demonstrative,  allows  no  room 
for  any  sophistry  of  thought ; the  necessity  of  its  matter  necessi- 
tates the  correctness  of  its  form ; and,  consequently,  it  cannot 
forewarn  and  arm  the  student  against  this  formidable  principle 
of  error.  Mr  Whewell,  indeed,  says,  that — “ In  Mathematics 
the  student  is  rendered  familiar  with  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  strict  inference ; compelled  habitually  to  tlx  his  attention  on 
those  conditions  on  which  the  cogency  of  the  demonstration 
depends ; and  in  the  mistaken  and  i-mperfect  attempts  at  demon- 
stration made  by  himself  or  others,  he  is  presented  with  examples 
of  the  most  natural  fallacies,  which  he  secs  exposed  and  cor- 
rected.” (P.  5.)  We  must  be  pardoned  for  observing  that  wo 
should  have  wished  the  connexion  of  the  first  clauses  of  this  sen- 
tence and  the  last,  had  been  instructed  by  something  better  than 
an  “ and ; ” also  that  the  novel  assertions  in  tliis  last  itself  had 
been  explained  and  exemplified.  Were  the  truth  of  our  argu- 
ment not  sufficiently  manifest  of  itself,  we  might  appeal  to  the 
fact,  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  expe- 
rience, that  of  the  sciences,  mathematics  alone  have  continued  to 
advance  without  “ shadow  of  turning,”  and  even  (as  far  as  their 
|)roper  objects  are  concerned)  without  dispute.  Mathematics 
have  from  the  first  been  triumphant  over  the  husk  ; Philosophy 
is  still  militant  for  the  kernel.  Logic,  therefore,  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  form  of  reasoning,  so  valuable  in  every  other  subject,  is 
practically  valueless  in  mathematics  ; and,  so  far  from  "forming 
logical  habits  better  than  logic  itself,"  as  Mr  WhewelJ  intrepidly 
asserts,  mathematics  cannot  in  this  relation  conduce  to  “ logical 
habits  ” at  all.  The  art  of  reasoning  right  is  assuredly  not  to  be 
taught  by  a process  in  which  there  is  no  reasoning  wrong.  Wo 
do  not  leaim  to  swim  in  water  by  previous  practice  in  a pool  of 
quicksilver.  Yet,  if  mathematics  arc  to  be  recommended  as  coun- 
teracting our  natural  tendency  to  err,  why  not  also  propose  the 
mercury  as  counteracting  our  natural  tendency  to  sink?  Mr 
Coleridge  (himself  a Cantabrigian)  is  right,  when  he  says: — “ It  is 
a great  mistake  to  suppose  geometry  any  substitute  for  logic.”  * 

• Tabic  Talk,  i.  16. 
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Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  stumbled  on  the  following 
piussagc  of  Da  Hamel,  not  only  a distinguished  philosopher  but 
a distinguished  inathcinatieian  : — 

“ I do  not  find,  that  I'oomctprs  are  mighty  .solicitous  whether  their  argu- 
ments be,  in  formula,  euinpounded  acoordiug  to  logical  pre.seription  ; and 
yet  there  are  none  who  demonstrate  either  more  precisely  or  with  greater 
(•.onviction.  For  they  usually  follow  the  guidance  of  nature ; dc.scending 
step  by  step,  from  the  simpler  and  more  general  to  the  more  complex,  and 
defining  eveiy  term,  they  leave  no  ambiguity  in  their  language.  Hence 
if  is,  that  theij  cannot  err  in  the  form  of  their  mjlloijisms ; for  we  seldom  deviate 
from  logical  rules,  excejit  « hen  we  abuse  the  ambiguity  of  words,  or  attri- 
bute a dilTerent  meaning  to  the  middle  term,  in  the  major  and  in  the  minor 
pn)|Hisition. — It  is  also  the  custom  of  geometers  to  prefix  certain  self-evident 
axioms  or  principles,  from  which  all  that  they  arc  subse(iuently  to  demon- 
strate flows. — Finally,  their  conclusion.s  are  deduced,  cither  from  definitions 
which  cannot  be  called  in  question,  or  from  those  princiitles  and  ])rop<jsitions 
known  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  styled  axioms,  or  from  other  already  esta- 
blished conclusions,  which  now  obtain  the  cogency  of  principle.s.  Tliey  make 
no  troublesome  inquiry  into  the  mooil  or  figure  of  a syllogism,  nor  lavish 
attention  on  the  rules  of  logic. ; for  such  attention,  by  averting  their  mind  from 
more  ncce.ssarj"  objects,  would  be  detrimental  rather  than  advantageous."  * 

[Arnauld  has  likewise  some  observations  to  the  same  effect. — 
Huygens  and  Leibnitz,  indeed,  truly  observe,  that  mathematicians 
can,  and  sometimes  do,  err  in  point  of  form.  But  this  aberration 
is  rare  and  exceptional ; it  requires,  indeed,  a most  ingenious 
stupidity  to  go  wrong,  where  it  is  far  more  easy  to  keep  right. 
A mathematical  reasoning  may  certainly  transgrcs.s  in  form,  and 
a railway  locomotive  may  go  off  the  rails.  But  as  a railroad  con- 
ductor need  not  look  ahead  for  ditches  and  quagmires,  so  a ma- 
thematician, in  his  process,  is  not  compelled  to  be  on  guard  against 
the  fallacies  which  beset  the  route  of  the  ordinary  reasoncr.] 

But  if  the  study  of  mathematics  do  not,  as  a logical  discipline, 
warn  the  reason  against  the  fallacies  of  thought,  docs  it  not,  as 
an  invi^oraiimj  e.xerciae  of  reason  itself,  fortify  that  faculty 
against  their  influence?  To  this  it  is  equally  incompetent.  The 
principles  of  mathematics  are  self-evident ; and  every  transition, 
every  successive  step  in  their  evolution,  is  equally  self-evident. 
But  the  mere  act  of  intellect,  which  an  intuitive  proposition  deter- 

• (Uc  Meute  Humana,  1.  iii.  c.  1.  Opera,  t.  U.  p.  351.)  See  also,  instar 
omnium,  Fonseca  (in  Metapb.  Aristot.  L.  ii.  e.  3,  q.  4,  sect.  3.)  Leibnitz 
(Opera,  t.  ii.  p.  17)  commemorates  the  notable  expJoit  of  two  zealous,  but 
tbick-lieaileil  logicians, — Herlinu.s  anil  l)a.sypo(lius  by  name, — wlio  avtuallv 
reduccii  the  first  six  books  of  Kucliil  into  formal  syllogisms. 
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mines,  is  of  all  mental  energies  the  easiest, — the  nearest,  in  fact, 
to  a negation  of  thought  altogether.  But  as  every  step  in  mathe- 
matical demonstration  is  intuitive,  every  step  in  mathematical 
demonstration  calls  forth  an  absolute  minimum  of  thought ; and 
as  a faculty,  is  always  evolved  in  proportion  to  its  competent 
degree  of  exercise,  consequently  mathematics,  in  (letenninim; 
reason  to  its  feeblest  energy,  determines  reason  to  its  most  limited 
deeelvpment. 

In  the  inertion  of  this  study,  the  mind,  in  fact,  seldom  rises  to 
the  full  consciousness  of  self-activity.  We  are  here  juissivcly 
moved  on,  almost  as  much  as  we  spontaneously  move.  It  has 
been  well  expressed  : — “ AJathematicee  miinns pistrinarium  est;  ad 
moUun  enim  allujati,  vertimur  in  gymm  teque  atqne  tfertimus." 
The  routine  of  demonstration,  in  the  gymnastic  of  mind,  may, 
indeed,  be  compared  to  the  routine  of  the  treadmill,  in  the  gym- 
nastic of  body.  Each  determines  a single  power  to  a low  but 
continuous  action ; all,  not  disabled  in  the  ordinary  functions  of 
humanity,  arc  qualified  to  take  a part  in  cither ; but  as  few  with- 
out compulsion  are  found  to  expatiate  on  the  one,  so  few  without 
impulsion  arc  found  to  make  a progress  in  the  other.  Both  are 
conversant  about  the  necessjiry  ; b<Rh  depart  from  data  ; of  both 
the  procedure  is  by  steps ; and  in  both,  the  first  step  being  con- 
ceded, the  necessity  of  every  other  is  shown  on  evidence  equally 
intuitive.  The  one  is  ever  moving,  never  advancing ; the  other 
ever  varying  to  infinity  only  the  expression  of  the  same  identity. 
Both  are  abstract  occupations ; and  both  arc  thought  to  disqualify 
for  the  world;  for  though  both  corrective  disciplines,  a prejudice 
prevails  towards  the  one,  against  the  moral  habits  of  its  votaries, 
towards  the  other,  against  their  moral  reasoning.  Among  many 
other  correspondences,  both,  in  fine,  cultivate  a single  intellectual 
virtue ; for  both  equally  educate  to  a mechanical  continuity  of 
attention ; iis  in  each  the  scholar  is  disagreeably  thrown  out,  on 
the  slightest  wandering  of  thought. 

Nor  is  the  extreme  /dcility  of  mathematics  any  paradox.  “ No 
one,  almost,”  says  Cicero,  “ seems  to  have  intently  applied  him- 
self to  this  science,  who  did  not  attiiin  in  it  any  proficiency  he 
jileased;”*  “ Mathematics  are  the  study  of  a sluggish  intellect,” 
says  “ the  Helvetian  Pliny ; ”f  and  Warburton  calls  “ the  routine 


• lie  Oratore,  L.  i.  c.  .t. 
t ZiiiiiKcruK  ill  Etbic.  Nicom.  L.  vi.  r !>. 
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of  demonstration  the  eaeiest  exercise  of  reason,  where  mucli  less 
of  the  vigour  than  of  the  attention  of  mind  is  required  to  excel.”* 
With  the  Greeks  in  ancient,  as  with  the  school  of  Pestalozzi  and 
others  in  recent,  times,  mathematics  were  drawn  back  to  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  education.  Among  a hundred  others,  AriMotle 
observes,  that  not  youths  only,  but  mere  boys  easily  become 
mathematicians,  while  yet  incapable  of  practical  or  speculative 
philosophy,  t And  in  regard  to  boys,  it  is  acknowledged  by 
Niemeyer,  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  in  education,  of  our  age, 
“ to  be  a fact  notorious  in  all  schools,  that  the  minds  which  7nani- 
fest  a partiality  for  this  class  of  abstract  representations,  possess 
the  feeblest  judgment  in  reference  to  other  matters.”  \ “ The 

mathematical  genius”  (sjiys  the  learned  Bishop  of  Avranches,  an 
admirer  of  mathematics,  and  himself  no  contemptible  geometer,) 
“ requires  much  phlegm,  moderation,  attention,  and  circumspec- 
tion. All,  therefore,  that  goes  to  the  formation  of  those  brilliant 
minds,  to  whom  has  been  conceded  by  privilege  the  title  of  beaux- 
esprits,  I mean  copiousness,  variety,  freedom,  readiness,  vivacity, 
— all  this  is  directly  opposed  to  mathematical  operations,  which 
arc  simple,  slow,  dry,  forced,  and  necessary.”  ||— [Finally,  this 
extreme  facility  of  the  mathematical  processes  is  not  only  promptly 
admitted  by  mathematical  authors,  but  founded  on  by  many  of 
them  as  a strong  recommendation  of  the  study.  Of  these  we 
need  only  mention,  among  many  others,  Descartes,  ^^olf  Davies, 
Coleriis,  Horrebovius,  Weidler,  Lichtenberg,  &c.  &c. ; but  to 
these  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  articulate  references.] 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  to  minds  of  any  talent,  mathe- 
matics are  only  difficult  because  they  arc  too  easy. — Pleasure  is 
the  concomitant  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  energy  of  a 
faculty  or  habit ; and  Pain  the  reflex,  either  of  the  compulsion  of 
a power  to  operation  beyond  its  due  limits,  whether  in  continuance 
or  degree,  or  of  the  coinj)ulsory  repre.ssion  of  its  spontaneous  ten- 
dency to  action.  A study,  therefore,  will  be  agreeable,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  affords  the  conditions  of  an  exercise,  spontaneous  and 
unimpeded,  to  a greater  number  of  more  energetic  faculties  ; and 
irksome,  in  proportion  :us  it  constrains  either  to  a too  intense  or 
too  protracted  activity,  or  to  no  activity  at  all.  It  is  by  reason  of 

• Julian.  Pref.  Works,  iv.  p.  345. 

t Eth.  Nic.  L.  vi.  c.  8. 

t IJcbcr  Pestalozzi,  1810,  p.  61.  Sec  also  Klumpp,  ut  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

II  Iliietiana,  cli.  123. 
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this  principle  tliat  matlicmatics  are  found  more  peculiarly  intoler- 
al)le,  by  inimls  endowed  with  the  ino.st  varied  and  vigorous  capa- 
cities; for  such  niind.s  are  precisely  those  wliich  the  study  mulcts 
of  the  most  numerous  and  vivid  pleasures,  and  punishes  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  intensest  pains.  It  cannot,  certainly,  be  sjvid 
that  the  cultivation  of  these  sciences  fatigues  a single  faculty,  by 
urging  it  to  an  activity  at  any  moment  too  intense ; in  fact,  they 
are  felt  as  irksome,  in  a groat  measure,  bccau.se  they  do  not  allow 
even  the  one  power  which  they  partially  occupy,  its  highest 
healthy  exercise.  In  mathematics  we  attain  our  end, — “ non  vi 
sfd  stride  cadewio.”  Hut  the  continued  and  monotonous  attention 
they  necessitate  to  a long  concatenated  deduction,  each  step  in 
the  lucid  series  calling  forth,  on  the  .sjime  eternal  relation,  and  to 
the  same  moderate  amount,  the  same  simple  exertion  of  reason  ; 
— this,  added  to  the  inertion  to  which  they  condemn  all  the  nobler 
and  more  pleasurable  energies  of  thought,  is  what  renders  mathe- 
matics, in  themselves  the  easiest  of  all  rational  studies, — the  most 
arduous  for  those  very  minds  to  which  studies,  in  themselves  most 
arduous,  are  easiest. 

In  mathematics  duincss  is  thus  elevated  into  talent,  and  talent 
ilegraded  into  incapacity. — “ Those,”  s.ays  the  Chian  Arhto,  “ who 
occupy  themselves  with  Mathematics  to  the  neglect  of  Philosophy, 
are  like  the  wooers  of  Penelope,  who,  unable  to  attain  the  mistress, 
contented  themselves  with  the  maids.”* — Hi/ijionicus,  a mathe- 
matical genius,  and  general  blockhead,  of  wliom  his  pupil,  the  phi- 
losojdicr  Arcesilaus,  ii.sed  to  say,  “ that  his  science  must  have 
flown  into  his  mouth  when  yawning,”  f is  the  representative  of  a 
numerous  cla.ss. — “ The  Itlathcmatician  is  either  a beggar,  a dunce, 
or  a visionary,  or  the  three  in  one,”  wiis  long  an  adage  in  the  Euro- 
pean schools. J — “ Lourd  comme  un  geometre"  ||  (Dull  as  a Mathe- 
matician) has  also,  by  the  confession  of  its  objects,  obtained  a 
proverbial  currency  in  the  most  mathematical  nation  of  Europe. 
— “ A dull  and  patient  intellect,”  says  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  most 

• Stoba?!  Floril,,  Tit.  iv.  1 10. — We  accept,  but  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to 
defend,  the  interpretation  of  tlie  universal  Gesner.  [.Aristo  should,  perhaps, 
have  been  PeripaMirus,  not  Chius.  The  saying  is  also  attributed  to  Plato 
by  Pachymere.s ; and  to  Aristotle  by  an  authority  in  Cramer’s  Anecdota 
Gra!ca  Parisiensia,  iv.  411.] 

t Lacrt.  I,,  iv.  seg.  32. 

t Alstedii  Didactics,  c.  12;  and  Muelleri  Parnenii.T  Academicic,  p.  38. 

I Encyclop^die,  t.  iv.  p.  627.  Art.  Geometre,  par  D’Alembert,  (in  Esprit, 
Ac.) 
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learned  of  men, — “ such  should  be  your  geometers.  A great 
genius  cannot  be  a great  mathematician.”  * — “ We  see,”  says 
Roger  Bacon,  a geometer  above  his  age,  “ that  the  very  rudest 
scholars  are  competent  to  mathematical  learning,  although  unable 
to  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  the  other  sciences.”  f — On  the 
other  hand,  to  say  nothing  of  less  illustrious  examples,  Bayle, 
the  impersonation  of  all  logical  subtilty,  is  reported  by  Le  Clerc 
“ to  have  confessed,  that  he  could  never  understand  the  demon- 
stration of  the  first  problem  of  Euclid.  J — Wolf  also,  “ the 
philologcr,”  the  mightiest  master  of  the  higher  criticism,  as  wc 
are  informed  by  his  biographer  and  son-in-law,  “ was  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  all  mathematical  capacity;”  nay,  “remained 
firmly  convinced”  (what,  as  gymnasiarch  and  professor,  he  had 
the  amplest  opportunities  of  verifying,)  “ that  the  more  capable  a 
mind  for  mathematics,  the  more  incapable  is  it  for  the  other 
noblest  sciences.”  || 

We  arc  far  from  meaning  hereby  to  disparage  the  mathematical 
genius,  which  invents  new  methods  and  formulae,  or  new  and  feli- 
citous applications  of  the  old ; but  this  we  assert, — that  the  most 
ordinary  intellect  may,  by  means  of  these  methods  and  formula;, 
once  invented,  reproduce  and  apply,  by  an  effort  nearly  mechani- 
cal, all  that  the  original  genius  discovered.  The  merit  of  a mathe- 
matical invention  is,  in  fact,  measured  by  the  amount  of  thought 
which  it  supersedes.  It  is  the  highest  compliment  to  tho  ingenuity 
of  a Pascal,  a Leibnitz,  and  a Babbage,  in  their  invention  of  the 
arithmetical  machine,  that  there  would  not  be  required,  in  those 
who  use  it,  more  than  the  dexterity  of  a turnspit.  The  algebraic 
analysis  is  not  an  instrument  so  perfect;  it  still  requires  a modi- 
cum of  mind  to  work  it. 

Unhko  their  divergent  studies,  the  inventive  talents  of  the 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  in  fact,  approximate.  To  met-a- 
physical  intellects,  like  those  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  mathe- 
matical discovery  shows  almost  as  an  easy  game.  Both  were 
illustrious  inventors,  almost  as  soon  as  serious  students,  of  the 
science ; and  when  the  former,  at  the  age  of  forty -two,  published 
the  work  which,  embodying  his  boyish  discoveries,  determines  the 
grand  mra  in  the  progress  of  the  modern  analytic,  he  had  for 

• Scaligcrana  Secunda,  p.  270,  Ed.  Des  Maizeaux. 

t Opns  Majns,  P.  iv.  c.  3. 

t Bibl.  Choisic,  t.  xii.  p.  223. 

I Kortum,  Ix'tieu  Wolfs  diM>  Pliilologoii.  1833.  Vol.  i.  p.  23. 
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seventeen  years,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  completely  forgotten  even 
the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic.  Yet  so  far  was  the 
puerile  play  of  the  philosopher,  in  advance  of  the  veteran  effort 
of  the  mathematicians,  that  it  is  only  about  four  years,  since 
Fourier  practically  demonstrated,  how  a great  principle  of  Des- 
cartes, previously  unappreciated,  affords  the  best  and  the  most 
rapid  method  for  the  analysis  of  numerical  equations. 

ii. )  In  regard  to  tlic  vehicle  : — Mathematical  language, precise 
and  adequate,  nay,  absolutely  convertible  with  mathematical 
thought,  can  afford  us  no  example  of  those  fallacies  which  so 
easily  arise  from  the  ambiguities  of  ordinary  language  ; its  study 
cannot,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  supply  us  with  any  means  of  ob- 
viating those  allusions  from  which  it  is  itself  exempt.  The  contrast 
of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  in  this  respect,  is  an  interesting 
object  of  speculation ; but,  as  imitation  is  impossible,  one  of  no 
practical  result. 

iii. )  In  respect  of  the  matteii: — Mathematics  afford  us  no 
assistance,  either  in  conquering  the  difficulties,  or  in  avoiding 
the  dangehs  which  we  encounter  in  the  great  field  of  probabilities 
wherein  we  live  ami  move.  Of  these  severally. 

1.)  As  to  the  difficulties: — Mathematical  demonstration  is  solely 
occupied  in  deducing  conclusions;  probable  reasoning,  princi- 
pally concerned  in  looking  out  for  premises. — All  mathematical 
reasoning  flows  from,  and — admitting  no  tributary  streams, — 
can  be  traced  back  to  its  original  source : principle  and  conclu- 
sion are  convertible.  The  most  eccentric  deduction  of  the  science 
is  only  the  last  ring  in  a long  chain  of  reasoning,  which  descends, 
with  adamantine  necessity,  link  by  link,  in  one  simple  series,  from 
its  original  dependence. — In  contingent  matter,  on  the  contrary, 
the  reasoning  is  comparatively  short ; and  as  the  conclusion  can 
seldom  bo  securely  established  on  a single  antecedent,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  realise  the  adequate  amount  of  evidence,  to 
accumulate  probabilities  by  multiplying  the  media  of  inference ; 
and  thus  to  make  the  same  conclusion,  as  it  were,  the  apex  of 
many  convergent  arguments.  (Compare  Aristot.  Anal.  Post. 
I.  12,  § 13.)  In  general  reasoning,  therefore,  the  capacities 
mainly  requisite,  and  mainly  cultivated,  are  the  prompt  acute- 
ness which  discovers  what  materials  are  wanted  for  our  pre- 
mises, and  the  activity,  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  research  able 
competently  to  supply  them. — In  demonstration,  on  the  contrary, 
the  one  capacity  cultivated  is  that  patient  habit  of  suspending  all 
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iiili'usive  thought,  and  of  coiitiiiuing  an  attention  to  tbo  unvaried 
evolution  of  that  pcr.spicuous  evidence  which  it  passively  recog- 
nises, but  does  not  actively  di.scover.  Of  Observation,  Experi- 
ment, Induction,  Analogy,  the  mathematician  knows  nothing. 
[And  accordingly,  in  the  applications  of  bis  science,  as  in  the 
theory  of  Probability,  if  the  mathematician  venture  himself  to 
prepare  bis  premises, — to  sift  the  facts  to  be  thrown  into  bis  mill ; 
ho  is  sure  almost  to  go  wrong.  The  contingencies  themselves 
should  be  left,  in  general,  to  other  and  more  competent  observa- 
tion. As  Kant  has  it : — “ An  imitation  of  the  method  of  the 
mathematician,  who  paces  on  securely  over  a smooth  and  level 
road,  and  its  application  to  the  slippery  ground  of  metaphysics, 
has  been  the  cause  of  frequent  stumbling.  The  mathematician 
can  presuppose  the  definitions  as  universally  recognized ; the 
philosopher  must  first  seek  them  out,  and  tlien  demonstrate 
them.”  •] 

What  Mr  Whewell,  therefore,  alleges  in  praise  of  demonstra- 
tion,— “ that  the  mixture  of  various  grounds  of  conviction,  which 
is  so  common  in  other  men’s  minds,  is  rigorously  excluded  from 
the  mathematical  student’s,”  is  precisely  what  mainly  contributes 
to  render  it  useless  as  an  exercise  of  reasoning.  In  the  j>ractical 
business  of  life  the  geometer  is  proverbially  but  a child.  And  as 
regards  the  facts  and  theory  of  science ; the  subtleti/  of  mind,  the 
multiformity/  of  matter,  lie  far  beyond  calculus  and  demonstration  ; 
mathematics  arc  not  the  net  in  which  Psyche  may  be  caught,  nor 
the  chain  by  which  Proteus  can  be  fettered. 

2.)  As  to  the  dangers ; — How  important  soever  may  be  the 
study  of  general  logic,  in  providing  us  against  the  fallacies  which 
originate  both  in  the  form  and  in  the  vehicle  of  reasoning,  the 
error  of  our  conclusions  is,  in  practice,  far  less  fre<iuently  occa- 
sioned by  any  vice  in  our  logical  inference  from  premises,  than  by 
the  sin  of  a rash  assumption  of  premises  materially  false.  Now  if 
mathematics,  as  is  maintained,  do  constitute  the  true  logical  cathar- 
ticon,  the  one  practical  propcedeutic  of  all  reasoning,  it  must  of 
course  enable  us  to  correct  this  the  most  dangerous  and  prevalent 
of  our  intellectual  failings.  But,  among  all  our  rational  pursuits, 
mathematics  stand  distinguished,  not  merely  as  affording  us  no  aid 
towards  alleviating  the  evil,  but  as  actually  inflaming  the  disease. 
The  mathematician,  as  already  noticed,  is  exclusively  engrossed 

• Beweisffrund  fiir  das  Da.se.vii  (lOltcs.  Kl.  Schriften  IT.  l.'iQ. 
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with  the  deduction  of  inevitable  conclusions,  from  data  passively 
received  ; while  the  cultivators  of  the  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge, mental  and  physical,  are  for  the  most  part,  actively  occu- 
pied in  the  quest  and  scrutiny,  in  the  collection  and  balancing  of 
probabilities,  in  order  to  obtain  and  purify  the  facts  on  which 
their  premises  are  to  be  established.  Their  pursuits,  accordingly', 
from  the  mingled  experience  of  failure  and  success,  have,  to  them, 
proved  a special  logic,  a practical  discipline, — on  the  one  hand,  of 
skill  and  confidence,  on  the  other,  of  caution  and  sobriety  : his,  on 
the  contrary,  have  not  only  not  trained  him  to  that  acute  scent, 
to  that  delicate,  almost  instinctive,  tact  which,  in  the  twilight  of 
probability,  the  search  and  discrimination  of  its  finer  facts  demand  ; 
they  have  gone  to  cloud  his  vision,  to  indurate  his  touch,  to  all 
but  the  blazing  light  and  iron  chain  of  demonstration,  leaving 
him,  out  of  the  narrow  confines  of  his  science,  either  to  a passive 
credulity  in  any  premises,  or  to  an  absolute  incredulity  in  all. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  articulately  to  shoyv  how,  in  diffe- 
rent dispositions,  these  opposite  vices  arc,  both,  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  same  common  cause,  we  may  first  evince  that  our 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  general  tendency  of  mathematical  study 
is  the  universal  opinion  of  those  who,  from  their  knowledge  and 
their  powers  of  observation,  are  the  best  qualified  to  pronounce  a 
judgment.  We  quote  the  authorities  that  chance  to  linger  in  our 
recollection  ; a slight  research  might  multiply  them  yvithout  end. 

On  such  a question,  we,  of  course,  prefer  the  testimony  of 
mathematicians  themselves ; they  shall  constitute  our  prior  class ; 
and  under  this  head  wo  include  those  only  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  mathematical  publications. 

Of  these,  the  first  yvhom  we  shall  adduce  is  that  miracle  of  uni- 
versal genius — Pascal: — 

“ There  is  a gi'eat  difference  between  the  spirit  of  Mathematics*  and  the 
spirit  nf  Observation,  f — In  the  former,  the  principles  are  palpable,  but  re- 
mote from  common  use  ; so  tliat  from  want  of  custom  it  is  not  ca.sy  to  turn 

• In  the  original — Tesprit  tie  (jeometrie.  Geometrie,  as  is  usual  in  French, 
is  here  employed  by  Pascal  for  mathematics  in  general. 

t In  the  original — tesprit  de  Finesse.  It  is  impossible  to  render  this  quite 
adequately  in  Englisli.  Fin  is  here  used  for  acute,  subtile,  observant;  and 
esprit  dejinesse  is  nearly  convertible  with  spirit  of  acute  observation,  applied 
especially  to  the  affairs  of  the  world.  But  a,s  the  expressions  observant  and 
spirit  of  observation  witli  n.s  actually  imply  the  adjective,  tlie  repetition  of 
which  would  be  awkward,  wo  have  accordingly  translated  tlie  original  by 
these  alone. 
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onr  head  in  that  direction ; but  if  it  be  thus  turned  ever  so  little,  the  princi- 
ples arc  seen  fully  confessed,  and  it  would  argue  a mind  incorrigibly  false,  to 
reason  inconsequently  on  principles  so  obtrusive,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
overlook  them. — But,  in  the  JiM  of  observation,  the  principles  arc  in  common 
nsc,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all.  We  need  not  to  turn  our  head,— to  make  any 
effort  whatsoever.  Nothing  is  wanted  beyond  a good  sight:  but  good  it 
must  be ; for  the  principles  are  so  minute  and  numerous,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible but  some  of  them  should  escape.  The  omission,  however,  of  a single  prin- 
ciple, leads  to  error ; it  is,  therefore,  requisite  to  have  a sight  of  the  clearest, 
to  discern  all  the  principles ; and,  then,  a correct  intellect  to  avoid  false  rea- 
sonings on  known  principles.— All  mathematicians  would,  thu.s,  be  observant, 
had  they  a good  sight ; for  they  do  not  reason  falsely  on  the  principles  which 
they  know ; and  minds  of  observation  would  be  mathematical  could  they  turn 
their  view  towards  the  unfamiliar  principles  of  mathematics. — The  cause  why 
cert.ain  observant  minds  arc  not  mathematical,  is,  bccanse  they  are  wholly 
unable  to  turn  themselves  towards  the  principles  of  mathematics;  but  the 
reason  vhy  there  are  mathematicians  void  of  observation,  is,  that  they  do  not 
see  trhat  lies  before  titem ; and  that  accustomed  to  the  clear  and  paljxtble  prin- 
ciples of  mathematics,  and  only  to  reason  after  these  ptina'ples  have  been  veil 
seen  and  handled,  they  lose  themselves  in  matters  of  observation,  where  the  prin- 
ciples do  not  allow  of  beiny  thus  treated.  These  objects  are  seen  with  diffi- 
culty ; nay,  arc  felt  rather  than  seen  ; and  it  is  with  infinite  pains  tliat  others 
can  be  made  to  feel  them,  if  they  have  not  already  felt  them  without  aid. 
They  are  so  delicate  and  numerous,  that  to  be  felt  they  require  a very  fine 
and  a very  clear  sense.  They  can  also  seldom  be  demonstrated  in  sncccssion 
as  is  done  in  mathematics ; for  we  arc  not  so  in  jtossession  of  their  principles, 
while  the  very  attempt  would,  of  itself,  be  endless.  The  object  must  be  dis- 
covered at  once,  by  a single  glance,  and  not  by  course  of  rea.soning, — at  least 
np  to  a certain  point.  Thus  it  is  rare,  that  mathematicians  are  oltservant,  or 
that  observant  minds  are  mathematical : bccanse  mathematicians  would  treat 
matters  of  observation  by  nde  of  mathematic;  and  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous by  attempting  to  commence  by  definitions  and  by  principles,— a mode 
of  procedure  incompatible  with  this  kind  of  reasoning.  It  is  not,  that  the 
mind  does  not  perform  the  process ; but  performs  it  silently,  naturally,  and 
artlessly  : for  its  exprc.ssion  surpasses  all  men,  and  the  consciousne.ss  of  it 
appertains  to  few. — On  the  other  hand,  minds  of  observation,  habitnated  to 
form  their  judgments  at  a single  glance,  are  so  amazed  when  propo.sitions  arc 
laid  before  them,  whereof  they  comprehend  nothing,  and  whciein  to  enter,  it 
behoves  them  to  pass  throngh  definitions  and  barren  principles,  which  they 
arc  also  unacenstomed  thus  to  consider  in  detail, — that  they  are  revolted  and 
disgusted.  But  false  minds,  they  are  never  either  observant  or  mathemati- 
cal.— Mathematicians,  who  are  mere  mathematicians,  have  thus  their  under- 
standing con'ect,  provided  always  that  every  thing  be  well  explained  to  them 
by  definition  and  principle;  otherwise  they  are  fdse  and  insupportable;  for 
they  are  correct  only  upon  notorious  principles. — And  minds  of  observation,  if 
only  observant,  are  incapable  of  the  patience  to  descend  to  the  first  principles 
of  matters  speculative  and  of  imagination,  whereof  they  have  had  no  expe- 
rience in  the  usage  of  the  world."  • 

* Pensces,  1,  Partie,  art.  10,  sect.  if. 
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Berkeley  is  our  second  mathematician.  He  asks,  and  his  que- 
ries are  intended  to  be  answered  in  the  negative : — 

“ Whether  tedious  calculations  in  algebra  and  fluxions  be  the  likeliest  method 
to  improve  the  mind? — Whether  men’s  being  acenstomed  to  reason  alto- 
gether abont  mathematical  signs  and  figures,  doth  not  make  them  at  a loss 
how  to  reason  without  them  ? — Whether  whatever  readiness  analysts  acquire 
in  stating  a problem,  or  finding  apt  expressions  for  mathematical  quantities, 
the  same  doth  necessarily  infer  o proportionable  ability  in  conceiving  and  ex- 
pressing other  matters  f ” • 

6” Gravesande,  our  third  mathematical  testimony,  after  praising 
geometry,  as  an  useful  exercise  of  intelligence,  inasmuch  as  its 
principles  are  simple,  its  conclusions  undoubted,  and  as  it  ascends 
from  the  easiest  and  simplest  to  the  more  difficult  and  more  com- 
plex ; and  the  method  of  analysis,  as  cultivating  the  invention, 
from  the  necessity  it  imposes  of  discovering  the  intermediate  terms 
requisite  for  bringing  given  extremes  into  comparison,  (this  ad- 
vantage, bo  it  noticed,  cannot  be  allowed  to  the  •mere  study  of  the 
method,)  proceeds : — 

“ But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  applied  the  mind  to  one  science ; the  more 
rcidely  different  among  themselves  are  the  ideas  which  the  intellect  acquires, 
and  concerning  which  it  reasons,  the  more  expanded  becomes  its  intelligence. 
In  the  mathematical  sciences,  by  a well  ordered  exercise,  the  above-mentioned 
faculties  are  improved.  But  there  is  required,  moreover,  that  the.se  same 
faculties  should  l)c  exercised  upon  ideas,  now  of  one  kind,  now  of  another, 
and  different  from  mathematical.  Those  who  are  habituated  to  the  considera- 
tion of  ideas  of  a single  class,  however  skilful  they  may  be  in  the  handling  of 
these,  reason  absurdly  upon  other  matters.  A pliant  genius  ought  to  be  ac- 
quired ; and  this  is  only  to  be  compassed  by  applying  the  mind  to  a plurality 
of  studies,  wholly  different  from  each  other.  . . . We  ought  to  be  peculiarly  at- 
tentive to  this, — that  the  mind  be  inured  to  abstract  consideration.  Where  ideas 
are  to  be  compared,  things  arc  never  more  clearly  illustrated  than  when  we 
examine  these  ideas  separately  from  all  others.  In  such  an  exercise  of  mind 
the  study  of  metaphysics  is  peculiarly  useful,  provided  that  all  confused  ideas 
be  removed,  and  the  others  expounded  in  a natural  order.”  f 

D’Alembert  is  the  fourth  mathematical  authority. 

“ It  seems  as  if  great  mathematicians  ought  to  be  excellent  metaphysicians, 
at  least  upon  the  objects  abont  which  their  science  proper  is  conversant ; 
nevertheless,  this  is  very  far  from  being  always  the  case.  The  logic  of  some 
of  them  is  comprehended  in  their  formula!,  and  does  not  extend  beyond.  The 
case  resembles  that  of  a man  who  has  the  sense  of  sight  contrary  to  that  of 
touch,  or  in  whom  the  latter  of  these  senses  is  only  perfected  at  the  expense 
of  the  former.  These  bad  metaphysicians  in  a science  in  which  it  is  so  easy 
not  to  reason  wrong,  would  infallibly  be  much  worse,  as  experience  proves, 
on  matters  in  which  they  had  not  the  calculus  for  a guide.”  J 
• Analyst,  Qn.  .S8,  39”. 

t Iniroduclio  ad  Philosophiam,  &c.,  § 887,  ,sq. 
t Klemons  de  Philosophic,  c.  15. 
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\_Lichtenberg,  the  celebrated  I’rofessor  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics  in  Goettingen,  but  who  was  also  something  better,  being 
one  of  the  wittiest  writers  and  most  philosophical  thinkers  of  his 
country,  is  our  fifth  mathematical  authority.  After  stating  that 
“ Mathematics  are  not  only  the  most  certain  of  all  human  sciences, 
but  also  the  easiest,”  he  makes  the  following  observation  : — 

“ Matlicinatics  are  a uol)lc  science,  I)iit  as  for  the  malhcmalia'ans,  they  are. 
often  not  trorth  tite  hanyman.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  iiiathcmatics  as 
witli  theology ; for,  as  those  w ho  apply  thein.selves  to  the  latter,  especially 
if  they  once  obtain  an  oBice,  forthwith  arrogate  to  themselves  the  credit  of 
peculiar  sanctity  and  a closer  alliance  with  God,  though  very  many  among 
them  arc  in  reality  but  good- for-nothiiig  subjects;  in  like  manner,  he  who  is 
styled  a mathematician  very  frequently  succeeds  in  ptissing  for  a deep 
thinker,  although  under  that  name  arc  included  the  veriest  dunderheads  (die 
groessten  I’lunderkoeitfe)  in  existence,  incapable  of  any  busincs.s  whatsoever 
which  requires  reflection,  since  this  cannot  be  immediately  performed  by  the 
easy  process  of  connecting  symltols,  which  is  more  the  product  of  routine 
than  of  thought.”*] 

To  this  category  wc  may  also  not  improperly  refer,  as  a sixth 
witness,  Dntjald  Stewart ; for  though  not  an  author  in  mathema- 
tical science, t he  was  in  early  life  a distitiguished  profes,sor  of 
mathematics  ; whilst  his  pliiloso])hical  writings  prove  that,  to  the 
last,  he  had  never  wholly  abandoned  the  professional  studios  of 
his  youth.  In  other  re.spects,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his  autho- 
rity is  of  the  highest. 

“ How  accurate  soever  the  logical  process  may  be,  if  our  first  principles 
bo  rashly  a.ssumed,  or  if  our  term.s  be  iniiefinitc  and  ambiguou.s,  there  is  no 
absurdity  so  great  that  we  may  not  bo  brought  to  adopt  it ; and  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that,  while  mathcmaticiil  studies  exercise  the  faculty  of  rea- 
soning or  deduction,  they  give  no  employment  to  the  other  [wwers  of  the 
understanding  concerned  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  On  the  contrary, 
they  arc  apt  to  produce  a facility  in  the  admission  of  data,  and  a circumscrip- 
tion of  the  field  of  sjxa'ulatiou  by  i)artial  aud  arbitrary  definitions.  . . . 

When  the  mathematician  reasons  upon  subjects  unconnected  with  his  favour- 
ite studies,  he  is  apt  to  assume,  too  confidently,  certain  intermediate  prin- 
ciples as  the  foundation  of  his  arguments.  Of  this  many  examples  might  Ite 


• [Vcmilschtc  .Schriften,  II.,  p.  287,  1st  cd. — I had  resolved  to  add  no 
new  authorities  to  lho.se  which  the  article  originally  contained  ; both  because, 
in  fact,  these  were  perlia])S  superabundant,  and  becau.se  there  need  be  no  end 
to  addition.s,  if  any  b<^  allowed.  But  this  and  those  of  Vives  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  article;  in  the  haste,  however,  with  which  it  was  prepared, 
they  were  overlooked,  until  too  late  for  insertion.] 

t [This  I find  is  hardly  correct.  For  he  was  the  author  of  a memoir  on 
I'ortsms,  if  not  of  other  mathematical  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Society.] 
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quoted  from  the  works  of  tho.sc  geometricians  and  algebraists,  who,  without 
the  advantages  of  a very  liberal  education,  or  of  an  extensive  commerce  with 
the  world,  have  ventured  to  .speculate  on  questions  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
ordinary  pursuits.  A very  respectable  malhcmatieian  [.!/.  0:annm,  as  re- 
corded by  Foutenelle]  of  the  Uoniau  Catholic  persuasion,  seems  to  have  felt 
somewhat  of  this  bias  in  himself,  when  he  exensed  himself  from  intermed- 
dling with  theological  disputes,  by  saying,  ‘ That  it  was  the  bnsine.ss  of  the 
Sorbonne  to  discuss ; of  the  Pope  to  decide ; and  of  the  Mathematician  to  go 
to  Heaven  in  a pe-rpendicular  line.’  ...  I think  1 have  oliserved  a 
peculiar  ]>roncucss  in  mathematicians,  on  occa.sions  of  this  sort,  to  avail 
lAemselves  of  principles  sanctioneel  bp  some  imposing  namesy  and  to  avoid  all 
discussion  which  miijht  lead  to  an  examination  of  ultimate  truths,  or  involve  a 
rigorous  analysis  of  their  ideas."  • 

And  much  more  to  the  .stimc  effect,  which  we  do  not  quote,  as 
the  work  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  every  one  to  whom  a 
discussion^^like  the  present  can  be  of  any  interest. 

The  other  authorities  we  shall  take  also  in  the  order  of  time. 

Among  the’ apophthegms  oi  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  it  is  recorded, 
“ that  he  reproached  the  mathematicians  for  looking  away  upon 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  whilst  overlooking  what  lay  under  their 
very  feet.”  | 

[The  testimonies  of  Ludovieus  Vives,  are  valuable  alike  for  the 
high  authority  of  the  witness,  and  for  the  number  of  points  to 
which  his  evidence  applies,  lie  says  : — 

“ These  arts  [the  mathematical]  as  they  appertain  to  use,  so  if  use  be 
superseded,  are  elevated  to  matters  wholly  profitless,  affording  only  a sterile 
contemplation  and  inquiry  without  cud,  in  as  much  as  step  detennincs  step 
to  an  intiuitc  series ; and  whilst  the  rudiments  of  these  disciplines,  and  a 
certain  legitimate  progre.ss  in  their  study,  aids,  shar()ens,  and  delights  the 
mind ; so  their  intense  and  assidnons  exercise  constitutes  the  torture  (camili- 
cina?)  of  noble  intellects, — of  those  born  fur  the  benefit  of  mankind."  X 

“ Minds  volatile  and  restless,  prone  to  self-indulgence,  and  incapable  of 
the  labour  of  an'unremitted  attention,  arc  vehemently  abhorrent  from  these 
studies.  For  they  tie  down  the  intellect,  comi>cl  it  to  do  this  or  that,  aud 
]>ermit  it  not  to  wander  to  any  other  object.  Persons  of  an  oblivious  memory 
are,  likewise,  disqualified;  for  if  the  previous  steps  be  forgotten,  not  a hun- 
dredth of  the  others  can  be  retained,— such,  in  these  sciences,  is  the  series 
and  continuous  concatenation  of  the  proofs.  And  for  this  reason,  they  very 
soon  slip  from  the  mind,  unless  beaten  in  by  frequent  exercise.  1 hose  ill 
adapted  for  the  other  and  more  agreeable,  are  frequently  the  subjects  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  these  severe  and  repulsive  studies.  But  such  knowledge,  it 
any  one  continue  to  indulge  himself  therein,  is  without  end;  wdiihst  its  sedu- 

• Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  iii.  pp-  271,  288,  290. 

t Lacrt.  VI.  scg.  28. 

t [Dc  Causis  corruptanun  artiuni.  L.  v.  c.  De  Mathcmaticis.J 
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lous  pursuit  Uath  away  from  the  business  of  life,  and  even  deprives  its  votaries 
of  common  sense."^  • 

After  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy,  already  quoted,  (p.  284,)  and  to  whom 
we  here  again  refer,  the  next  is  that  of  Sorbiere,  Historiographer 
Royal  of  France,  who,  if  not  a mathematical  author  himself,  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  most  distinguished  mathematician.s  of 
his  age, — as  Gassendi  (of  whose  philosophy  he  was  acknowledged 
even  by  Bernier  to  be  the  most  accomplished  disciple),  Mersenne, 
Fermat,  Carcavi,  &c.  Speaking  of  Gassendi’s  disregard  of  the 
higher  geometry  and  algebra,  and  of  his  valuing  mathematics  in 
general,  only  as  the  instrument  of  more  important  sciences,  he 
says : — 

“ It  is  certain  that  the  abstrusest  Mathematics  do  not  much  conduce,  to  say 
nothing  worse  of  them,  to  the  acquisition  of  right  reasoning  and  the  illustration 
of  natural  plia'uomcna  ; as  every  one  is  aware  that  mathematicians,  distin- 
guished in  the  higher  branches  of  their  science,  arc  sometimes  none  of  the 
most  clear-sighted  in  matters  beyond  its  province.”  t 

(And  in  another  work) : — “ It  is  an  observation  which  all  the  world  can 
verify,  that  there  is  nothing  so  deplorable  as  the  conduct  of  some  celebrated 
mathematicians  in  their  own  affairs,  nor  any  thing  so  absurd  as  their  opinions 
on  the  sciences  not  within  their  jurisdiction.  I have  seen  of  them,  those  who 
ruined  themselves  in  groundless  lawsuits ; who  dissipated  their  whole  means 
in  quest  of  the  philosopher's  stone ; who  built  extravagantly ; who  embarked 
in  undertakings  of  which  every  one  foresaw  the  ill  success ; who  quaked  for 
terror  at  the  pettiest  accident  in  life  ; who  formed  only  chimeras  in  politics  ; 
and  who  liad  no  more  of  onr  civilisation  than  if  bom  among  the  Ilurons  or 
the  Iroquois.” — (After  a curious  example.)  “ Hence,  sir,  you  may  form 
some  judgment  of  how  far  algebra  conduces  to  common  sense,  wlicn  the  ques- 
tion is  not  about  an  aflair  of  figures,  and  if  tliere  be  not  reason  to  believe 
that  its  abstractions  are  themselves  of  a noxious  influence  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  They  are  too  minute  for  the  ordinary  usage  of  civil  society ; and 
it  is  requisite  to  incorporate  them  with  something  less  spiritual,  in  order 
that  the  thought  may  not  be  so  piercing,  so  decisive,  and  so  difficult  to  con- 
trol.”! 

Clarendon ; — 

“ The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  a man  of  great  parts,  very  conversant  in 
books,  and  much  addicted  to  the  mathematics ; but  though  he  had  liecn  a sol- 
dier, and  commanded  a rc'gimeiit  in  the  service  of  the  states  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  was  employed  in  several  embassies,  as  in  Denmark  and 
France,  was,  in  tnith,  rather  a .speculative  than  a practical  man,  and  expected 
a greater  certitude  in  the  consultation  of  business,  than  the  business  of  this 
world  is  capable  of,  which  temper  proved  very  inconvenient  to  him  through 
the  course  of  his  life."  || 

• [De  tradendis  disciplinis.  L.  iv.] 

t Vita  Gassendi ; Praef.  Operum  Gassendi. 

J Lettres,  let.  Ixviii.  g Hi.storv-,  Ac.  vol.  ii.,  p.  1.5.8,  Ed.  1701. 
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Le  Clerc: — 

“ There  is  also  sometimes  to  be  considered  so  great  a number  of  Modes 
and  Relations,  and  these  so  minute,  that  they  cannot,  without  a far  greater 
expense  of  time  than  we  can  afford  them,  be  arranged  in  geometric  order. 
And  yet  to  form  a correct  judgment  in  regard  to  these,  is  a matter  of  mncli 
greater  importance  to  us  than  concerning  matliematical  problems.  Such  are 
the  various  affections  of  the  minds  of  men  and  of  the  affairs  of  life,  concern- 
ing which,  the  most  expert  gemneters  do  not  judge  better  tfian  their  neighbour/, 
nay,  frequently  wor/e.  It  is  a question,  for  instance,  whether  a certain  plan 
or  undertaking  is  to  have  a prosperous  result.  In  that  undertaking  there 
are  a multitude  of  ideas  which  cannot  be  brought  to  an  issue  unless  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  which  again  deiiend  on  innumerable  circumstances. 
Those  accustomed  to  maOtematical  ideas,  which  are  very  easily  observed,  and 
very  easily  discriminated  from  each  other,  when,  by  the  rules  of  their  science 
they  attempt  to  judge  of  the  administration  of  public,  or  private  affairs,  arrive 
at  conclusions  the  most  absurd.  For  they  take  into  account  only  the  abstract 
possibilities,  omitting  in  their  reasonings  certain  dis]>ositious  of  things  and 
persons,  which  by  their  multiplicity  and  minuteness,  almost  elude  the  acutest 
observation.  It  also  happens,  for  the  most  part,  that  they  who  judge  cor- 
rectly in  regard  to  such  matters  are  wholly  wrong  in  regard  to  mathematical 
questions,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  eschew  them  as  difficult,  and  alien  from 
their  habits.”  • 

Buddeus : — 

“ Snch  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that,  if  habituated  to  certain 
kinds  of  thought,  it  cannot  forthwith  divest  itself  thereof,  when  passing  to 
the  consideration  of  other  objects,  but  conjures  np  notions  concerning  these, 
analogous  to  those  already  irradicated  in  it  by  custom.  This  is  the  real  cause 
of  errors  almost  infinite.  Thus  they,  who  inconsiderately  carry  over  mathe- 
matical notions  into  morals  and  theology,  seem  to  themselves  to  find  in  these  new 
sciences  the  same  necessary  connexion  which  they  discovered  in  the  old."  f 

Barbeyrac,  speaking  of  the  notes  on  Grotiiis  De  Jure  Belli, 
&c.  by  B’eldenus,  professor  of  matiiematics  at  llclmstadt,  of  which 
Salmasius  “ had  promised  mountains  and  marvels,”  says : — 

“ Never  was  there  seen  aught  more  wretched ; and  we  might  be  suq)rised 
that  a mathematician  could  reason  so  ill,  had  we  not  other,  and  far  more  illus- 
trious examples,  which  clearly  evince,  that  the  study  of  the  mathematics  does 
not  always  render  the  mind  more  correct  in  relation  to  subjects  beyond  the  sphere 
of  these  sciences."  { 

Warburton : — 

“ It  may  seem,  perhaps,  too  much  a paradox  to  say,  that  long  habit  in  this 
science  (mathematics)  incapacitates  the  mind J'or  reasoning  at  large,  and  especially 
in  the  search  of  moral  truth.  And  yet,  I believe,  nothing  is  more  certain. 
The  object  of  geometry  is  demonstration,  and  its  subject  admits  of  it,  and  is 


• Clerici  Logica,  Pars.  iii.  c.  3,  §§  13,  14. 
t Isagoge  Ilistorico-Theologica,  1.  i.,  c.  4. 
t Preface  to  his  Grotius,  t.  i.,  p.  ix.,  Ed.  1721. 
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almost  the  ouly  one  that  doth.  In  this  acieuce,  whatever  is  not  deuiuiiatra- 
tion  is  nothing,  or,  at  least,  below  the  sublime  inquirer’s  regard.  Frobabi- 
Uty,  through  its  almost  inlinite  degrees,  from  simple  ignorance  up  to  absolute 
certainty,  is  the  terra  incognita  of  the  ijeometririim.  And  yet  here  it  is,  that 
the  yreat  business  of  the  human  mind  is  carried  on, — the  search  and  discovery 
of  all  the  irajMirtant  truths  which  concern  us  as  reasonable  creatures.  And 
here  too  it  is,  that  all  its  eiyour  is  ej^erted ; for  to  proportion  the  assent  to  the 
]>robability  accompanying  every  varying  degree  of  moral  evidence,  requires 
the  most  rntaryed  and  sorereiyn  esercise  of  reason.  But  the  harder  the  use  of 
any  thiny,  the  more  of  habit  is  reym'rcd  to  mahe  us  perfect  in  it.  Is  it  then 
likely  that  the  yeomcler,  long  confined  to  the  routine  of  demonstration,  tlie 
easiest  exercise  of  reason,  where  much  less  of  the  viyour  than  of  the  attention 
of  mind  is  required  to  excel,  should  fonn  a right  judgment  on  subjects  wlioso 
truth  or  fal.rehood  is  to  be  rated  b}-  the  probabilities  of  moral  evidence  P"* 
Basedow : — 

“ Mathematics  tolerate  no  rmsoniny  from  analoyy.  Of  the  coacervation  of 
proofs  from  many  probable  grounds ; of  arguments  from  the  certainty  and 
adaptation  of  thought ; of  the  collision  of  proofs  ; of  useful  probabilities;  of 
exceptions  from  ordinary  truths  in  extraordinary  circumstances, — of  all  these 
they  take  no  account.  Every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  is  determinately  certain 
from  the  commencement ; of  e.xceptions  no  mathematician  ever  dreams.  But 
is  this  character  ofthouyht  applicable  to  the  other  branches  of  our  hnowledyef  The 
moment  we  attcniiit  to  treat  logic,  morals,  theology,  medicine,  jurisprndeiicc, 
politics,  criticism,  or  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  mathematical  method,  we 
play  the  part,  not  of  philosophers  but  of  dreamers,  and  this  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  human  reason  and  hai)pine.ss,”  &c.  &c.f 

llamann,  “ The  Magus  of  the  North,”  one  of  the  shrewdest  of 
thinkers,  has  many  observations  pertinent  to  our  purpose.  The 
following  are  sanijtles : — 

“ tV’ith  mathematicians,  who  are  not  philosophers,  it  evermore  comes  to 
pas.s  as  with  the  .Samaritans; — ‘ they  worship  wind  they  themselves  know  not.'  ” 
— Again  ; “ X mere  empirical  dexterity  in  the  employment  of  the  algebraic 
calculus,  is  at  heaven's  distance  from  a genniiie  mathematic.” — Again  : 
“ The  transcenilant  iynoranceof  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  in  matters, 
partly  lying  outwardly  beneath  their  f(;et,  partly,  were  they  capable  of 
observation,  inwardly  reflected  from  the  intellect  and  heart, — makes  us 
re-asonably  suspicious  of  their  comi)etence  to  report  touching  the  distant  mat- 
ters of  the  mighty  science  which  they  profess.” — Finally  ; “ At  all  events, 
we  have  no  need  of  their  observations  and  reckonings  in  evidence  of  religious 
truths ; these  serve  only  to  alTord  us  a notion  of  the  abyss  of  human 
ignorance.”  J 
Walpole  : — 

“ The  profounil  study  of  mathematics  seems  to  injure  the  more  yencral  and 

* .Iidiaii,  Pref.  p.  xix..  Works,  voK  iv.,  p.  34f). 
t I’hilalethie,  Bd.  ii.,  § 17'J. 

t Roth’s  Sammlung  der  Hamaunischen  Schriften,  vi.  Sfifi,  ii.  174,  iv.  2.i, 
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uteful  mode  of  teaeoning — thal  Inj  induction.  Mathematical  truths  being,  so 
to  speak,  jxilpoble,  the  moral  feelings  liecomc  less  sensitive  to  imjcalpable 
truths.  As  when  one  sense  is  earned  to  great  perfection,  the  others  are 
usually  less  acute,  so  inathcmatical  reasoning  seems,  in  some  degree,  to 
injure  die  other  moi/es  of  ratiocination."  • 

Gibbon  : — 

“ From  a blind  idea  of  the  usefulness  of  such  ahstruct  science,  my  father  had 
been  desirous,  and  even  pre.ssing,  that  I should  devote  some  time  to  the  Ma- 
thematics ; nor  could  I refuse  to  comply  with  so  rca-soiiable  a wish.  During 
two  winters  I attended  the  private  lectures  of  M.  de  Traytorrens,  who  ex- 
plained the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  as  far  as  the  conic  sections  of 
the  Maripiis  de  I'llopital,  and  apiM-ared  satisfied  with  my  diligence  and  im- 
provement. Hut  as  my  childish  proicensity  for  numbers  and  calculations  was 
totally  extinct,  I was  content  to  receive  the  passive  impressions  of  my  pro- 
fessor’s lectures,  without  any  active  exercise  of  my  own  powers.  As  soon  as  I 
understood  the  principles,  1 relinquished  for  ever  the  pursuit  of  the  mathe- 
matics ; nor  can  I lament  that  I desisted  bejore  my  mind  was  hardened  by  the 
habit  oj' rigid  demonstration,  so  destmctice  of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidenee, 
which  must,  however,  determine  the  actions  ami  opinions  of  our  lives.”  t 
Kirumn : — 

“ Some  have  been  led  to  imagine, — ‘ that  the  true  w.ay  of  acquiring  a habit 
of  reasoning  closely,  and  in  train,  is  to  exercise  ourselves  in  mathematical  de- 
monstrations; that  having  got  the  way  of  reasoning  which  that  study  neccs- 
saril}'  brings  the  mind  to,  they  may  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of 
knowledge  as  they  shall  have  occjtsion.’  This,  however,  is  an  egregious  mis- 
take; the  mode  of  reasoning  of  mathematicians  being  founded  on  the  relation 
of  identity  or  equality,  is  not  transferable  to  any  other  science  into  which  ma- 
thematical consideralions  do  not  enter,  as  ethic-s,  jurisprudence,  whether 
natural  or  municipal,  medicine,  chemistry,  theology,  metaphysics,  &c„  which 
arc  founded  on  relations  entirely  different.  On  the  contrary,  the  habit  of 
mathematical  reasoning  seems  to  unfit  a person  for  reasoning  justly  on  any  other 
subject;  for,  accustomed  to  the  highest  degree  of  evidence,  a mathematician 
fn'qnently  becomes  insensible  to  any  other.”  t 
De  Slttel ; — 

“ The  study  of  languages,  which  in  Germany  constitnte.s  the  basis  of  edu- 
cation, is  much  more  favourable  to  the  evolution  of  the  faculties,  in  the 
earlier  age,  than  that  of  mathematics,  or  of  the  physical  sciences.  Pa.scal, 
that  great  geometer,  whose  profound  thought  hovered  over  the  science  which 
he  peculiarly  cultivated,  as  over  every  other,  has  himself  acknowledged  the 
insuperable  defects  of  those  minils  which  owe  their  first  formation  to  the  mathe- 
matics. This  study,  in  the  earlier  age,  exercises  only  the  mechanism  of  intel- 
ligence. In  boj'B,  occupied  so  soon  with  calculations,  the  spring  of  imagina- 
tion, then  so  fair  and  fruitful,  is  arrested  ; and  they  acquire  not  in  its  stead, 
any  pre-eminent  accuracy  of  thought, — for  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  limited 

• Walpoliana,  vol.  i..  p.  113. 

t Life  in  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  92,  Ed.  1814. 

t I.a)gick,  vol.  i.,  Pref.  p.  iii. 
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to  the  teaching,  in  a thoa^and  forms,  propositions  always  identical.  The 
problems  of  life  are  more  complicated ; not  one  is  positive,  not  one  is  abso- 
lute ; we  mast  conjecture,  we  must  deride  by  the  aid  of  indications  and 
assumptions,  which  bear  no  analogy  with  the  infallible  procedure  of  the  cal- 
culus. Demonstrated  truths  do  not  conduct  to  probable  truths ; which  alone, 
however,  serve,  us  for  our  guide  in  business,  in  the  arts,  and  in  society. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a point  at  which  the  mathematias  themselves  require  that 
luminous  ]>ower  of  invention,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate 
into  the  secrets  of  nature.  At  the  summit  of  thought  the  imaginations  of 
Homer  and  of  Newton  seem  to  unite ; but  how  many  of  the  young,  without 
mathematical  genius,  con.secrate  their  time  to  this  science ! There  is  c.xer- 
cised  in  them  only  a sinyle  faculty,  whilst  the  rchule  moral  being  ought  to  be 
under  development  at  an  age  when  it  is  so  easy  to  derange  the  soul  and  the 
body  in  attempting  to  strengthen  only  a part.  Nothing  is  less  applicable  to 
life  than  a mathematical  argument.  A proposition,  couched  in  ciphers,  is  de- 
cidedly either  true  or  false.  In  all  other  relations  the  true  and  the  false  arc 
so  intermingled,  that  frequently  instinct  alone  can  decide  us  in  the  strife  of 
motives,  sometimes  as  powerful  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.”  * 

We  have  already  noticed  in  general  that,  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  of  necessary  matter,  mathematicians  are  disposed  to  one  or 
other  of  two  opposite  extremes, — credulity  and  scepticism.  The 
cause  is  manifest. 

Both  extremes. — Alienated,  by  the  opposite  character  of  their 
studies,  from  those  habits  of  caution  and  confidence,  of  skill  and 
sagacity,  which  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  universe  of  pro- 
bability requires  and  induces ; they  are  constrained,  when  they 
venture  to  speculate  beyond  their  diagrams  and  calculations,  either, 
to  accept  their  facts,  on  authority,  if  not  on  imagination, — or,  to 
repudiate  altogether,  as  unreal,  what  they  are  themselves  incapa- 
ble of  verifying.  These  opposite  dispositions  arc  not,  however, 
incapable  of  conjunction ; they  are  indeed  often  united  in  the 
same  individual,  but  in  relation  to  different  objects. 

This  twofold  tendency  of  mathematical  study  has  frequently 
been  noticed.  In  reference  to  philosophy,  it  is  observed  by 
Salat,  a distinguished  German  metaphysician  : — 

“ The  study  of  mathematics,  unless  special  jirecantion  be  taken,  is  rather 
a hinderance  than  an  aid. — For,  in  80  far  as  the  mathematician,  accu.stoined 
to  his  own  mode  of  thinking,  and  ignorant  of  any  other,  applies,  or  does  not 
apply  it  to  the  supersensible, — what  must  follow?  In  the  former  case,  the 
supersensible  world  is  denied,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  mathematically 
demonstrated ; and,  m the  latter,  affirmed  only  on  the  ground  of  feeling  and 
imagination.  'XTius,  on  the  one  alternative,  the  mathematician  becomes 
necessarily  a Materialist ; on  the  other,  a .Mystic.”f 

• De  I’Allemagne,  t.  i.  c.  18.  p.  1G3. 

t Grundzuege  der  allgemcincr  Philosophic;  by  J.  Salat,  Ordinary  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  ofLnnd.shnt,  Ac.  1820. 
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Credulity. — Of  the  two  extremes,  that  of  credulity,  as  relative, 
at  least,  to  the  affairs  of  life,  is  by  far  the  more  frequent  and 
obtrusive.  Mr  Dugald  Stewart  seems  even  not  indisposed  to 
explain  the  apparent  manifestations  of  the  opposite  tendency,  on 
the  ground  of  credulity  alone.  He  says ; — 

“ In  the  coarse  of  my  own  experience,  I have  never  met  with  a mere  mathe- 
matician who  wot  not  cretlulous  to  a fault:  credulous  not  only  with  respect  to 
human  testimony,  hut  credulous  also  in  matters  of  opinion ; and  prone,  on 
all  subjects  which  he  had  not  carefully  studied,  to  repose  too  much  faith  in 
illustrious  and  consecrated  names Tlie  allieism  and  material- 

ism professed  by  some  late  mathematicians  on  the  Continent,  is,  I suspect, 
in  many  cases,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  same  cause ; a credulity  yielding 
itself  up  as  blindly  to  the  fashionable  disbelief  of  the  day,  as  that  of  their 
predecessors  submitted  itself  to  the  creed  of  the  Infallible  Church.”* 

Our  limits,  we  regret,  preclude  us  from  adverting  to  Mr  Stew- 
art’s ingenious  suggestion  of  one  cause,  at  least,  of  the  disposition 
shown  by  mathematicians  to  fanaticism ; but  we  shall  quote  his 
testimony  to  the  phmnomenon. 

“ It  is  a certain  fact,  that,  in  matliematiciaus  who  have  confined  tlieir 
studies  to  mathematics  alone,  there  has  often  been  observed  a proneness  to 
that  species  of  religious  enthusiasm  in  which  imagination  is  the  predominant 
element,  and  which,  like  a contagion,  is  propagated  in  a crowd.  In  one  of  our 
most  celebrated  universities,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  the  principal  scat  of  mathematical  teaming  in  this  island,  I have  been 
assured,  that  if,  at  any  time,  a spirit  of  fanaticism  has  infected  (as  will  occa- 
sionally happen  in  all  numerous  societies)  a few  of  the  uneounder  limbs  of 
that  learned  body,  the  contagion  has  invariably  spread  much  more  widely 
among  the  mathematicians  thati  among  the  men  of  erudition.  Even  the  strong 
head  of  Waring,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  analysts  that  England  has 
produced,  was  not  proof  against  the  malady,  and  he  seems  at  last  (as  I was 
told  by  the  late  Dr  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff)  to  have  sunk  into  a deep 
religious  melancholy,  approaching  to  insanity. — When  Whiteficld  first  visited 
Scotland,  and  proiluced  by  his  powerful  though  unpolished  eloquence  such 
marvellous  cflTects  on  the  minds  of  hLs  hearers.  Dr  Simson,  the  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  mathematic.s  at  Glasgow,  had  the  curiosity  to  attend  one  of  his 
sermons  in  the  fields  ; but  could  never  be  persuaded,  by  all  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  to  hear  another.  He  had  probably  felt  his  imagination  excited 
in  an  unpleasant  degree,  and  with  his  usual  good  sense,  resolved  not  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  danger  of  a second  experiment.  I have  observed,  too, 
upon  various  occasions,  the  effects  of  dramatic  representations  on  persons 
who  bad  spent  their  lives  among  calculations  and  diagrams  ; and  have  gene- 
rally found  them  much  more  powerful  than  upon  men  devoted  to  the  arts 
which  are  addressed  to  the  imagination.”  f 

On  this  principle  of  facile  credence,  it  is  to  be  expliuned  why  of 

• Elements,  vol.  iii.  pp.  271,  280.  f Iliid.  p.  291. 
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metapliysicians,  the  most  I'iiiiciAil  and  most  contident  speculators 
have  been  usually  the  most  mathematical.  J’ythagoras,  Plato, 
Cardan,  Descartes,  Malebranchc,  and  Leibnitz,  are  names  not 
more  distinguished  for  their  philosophical  genius  than  for  their 
philosophical  credulity.  Conversant,  in  their  mathematics,  only 
about  the  relations  of  ideal  objects,  and  exclusively  accustomed 
to  the  passive  recognition  of  absolute  certainty,  they  seem  in  their 
metaphysics  almost  to  have  lost  the  capacity  of  real  observation 
and  of  critically  appreciating  comp.arative  degrees  of  probability. 
In  their  systems,  accordingly,  hypothesis  is  seen  to  take  the  place 
of  fact;  and  rciison,  from  the  mistress,  is  degraded  into  the  hand- 
maid of  imagination. 

“ Mathematical  science,”  says  the  marvellous  Prince  of  Miran- 
dola,  “ dof-K  not  heMow  wimlom  : it  was  therefore,  by  the  ancients, 
made  the  discipline  of  boys.  On  the  contrary,  though  preparing 
for  philosophy,  if  previously  sipped  in  moderation,  when  raised  to 
an  object  of  exclusive  study,  it  affords  the  greatest  occasions  of 
philosophical  error.  To  this  Aristotle  bears  evidence.”  • 

“ Descartes,”  says  Voltaire.  " was  the  greatest  mathematician 
of  his  age  ; but  mathematics  leave  the  intellect  ns  they  find  it. 
That  of  Descartes  w.as  too  prone  to  invention.  He  preferred  the 
divination  to  tlie  study  of  nature.  The  first  of  mathematicians 
produced  nothing  almost  but  romances  of  philosophy.”  f A more 
felicitous  expression  had  been  preoccupied  by  Father  Daniel ; — 
“ The  philosophy  of  Descartes  is  the  romance  of  nature.”  l>ut 
in  fact,  De.scartes  himself  was  author  of  the  mot ; — “ My  theory 
of  vortices  is  a philosophical  romance.” 

In  regard  to  Leibnitz,  even  his  intelligent  and  learned  friend, 
the  first  Queen  of  Prussia,  was  not  blind  to  the  evil  influence  of 
his  mathematics  on  his  philosophy.  She  was  wont  to  say,  with 
an  eye  to  the  “ Pre-established  Harmony  ” and  “ Monads,” — 
“ that,  of  all  who  meddled  with  philosophy,  the  mathematicians 
satisfied  her  the  least,  more  especially  when  they  attempted  to 
explain  the  origin  of  things  in  general,  or  the  nature  of  the  soul 

* .Joannes  Pictis  Mirandulanns  in  A.strologiam,  1.  xii.  c-  2.  I to  is  still 
more  decided  in  liLs  C’onclusioncs ; — “ Tlierc  is  nothing  more  hurtful  to  a 
divine  than  a frequent  and  assiduous  exercise  in  the.  mathematics  of  Euclid.” 
(Ixxxv.  6.J  See  also  his  nephew’s  (.John  Francis)  Examen  Vanitatis  Doc- 
triuie  Gentium,  1.  iii.  c.  6. 

t I.P  SiMe  de  lAtuis,  xiv.  c.  29. 
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in  particular ; and  that  ahc  was  surprised,  tliat,  mtwit/uitandinij 
their  geometrical  ej;actness,  metaphysical  notions  were,  for  most  of 
them,  lost  countries,  and  ejchaustless  sources  of  chimeras.* 

“ There  are  four  celebrated  metaphysicians,”  says  Condillac, — 
“ Descartes,  ilalebranelie,  Leibnitz,  and  Locke.  The  last  alone 
was  not  a mathematician,  and  yet,  how  greatly  is  be  superior  to 
the  other  three  ! ” f (This  may  be  disputed.) 

But,  if  such  be  even  the  metaphysical,  what,  out  of  their 
sciences,  are  other  mathematicians?  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
Astrology  wiis  the  least  visionary  of  Kepler’s  beliefs, — its  study 
indeed  first  turned  Newton  to  Astronomy  : whilst  besides  Newton, 
Napier  and  Whiston  sought,  and  found  their  fancies  in  the 
Apocalypse, — a book  of  which  South,  a great  Anglican  divine, 
has  said,  that,  “ it  either  finds  a man  mad,  or  leaves  him  so.” 

The  causes  that  determine  the  mathematician  to  an  irrational  be- 
lief, determine  him  also  to  an  irrational  confidence  in  his  opinions. 
Poiret,  that  deep-thinking  mystic,  truly  observes : — 

“ From  the  same  source,  mathematicians  are  also  infested  with  an  over- 
weening presumption  or  inatrable  arrogance ; for,  believing  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  demonstrative  certainty  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  their  peculiar 
science,  they  persuade  themselves  that,  in  like  manner,  they  possess  a know- 
ledge of  many  things  beyond  its  sphere.  Then,  co-ordinating  these  with  the 
former,  as  if  demonstrated  by  equal  evidence,  they  spurn  every  objection  to 
every  opinion,  with  the  contempt  or  indignation  they  would  feel  at  an  endea- 
vour to  persuade  them  that  two  plus  two  are  not  four,  or  that  the  angles  of 
a triangle  arc  not  cqnal  to  two  right  angles,”  &c.t 
Warburton  : — 

“ Besides  this  acquired  inability  [p.  299j,  prejudice  renders  the  veteran 
mathematician  still  less  capable  of  judging  of  moral  evidence.  He  who  hath 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  lay  together  and  compare  ideas,  and  hath  reaped 
demonstration,  the  richest  fruit  of  speculative  truth,  for  his  labour,  regards 
all  the  lower  degrees  of  evidence  as  in  the  train  only  of  his  mathematical 
principality  j and  he  commonly  ranks  them  in  so  arbitrary  a manner,  that 
the  ratio  ultima  mathematicorum  is  become  almost  as  great  a libel  upon 
common  sense  as  other  sovereign  decisions.  I might  appeal  for  the  truth  of 
this  to  those  wonderful  conclusions  which  geometers,  when  condescending 
to  write  on  history,  ethics,  or  theology,  have  made  of  their  premises.  But 
the  thing  is  notorious  ; and  it  is  no  secret,  that  the  oldest  Mathematician  in 
England  is  the  worst  reasoner  in  it."  | 


• Hist.  Crit.  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  t.  xi.  p.  128. 
t L’Art  de  Penser,  (Cours.  t.  iii.  p.  398,  Ed.  1780.)  (Euvres  Philoso- 
phiques,  t.  vi.  p.  223.  Ed. 
t De  Eruditioue  .Solida,  &c.  Ed.  1692,  p.  .806. 

II  Julian,  Pref.  p.  xx.  ; Work.s,  iv.  p.  .846. 
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De  Slail : — 

“ The  study  of  raatliematics,  liabituating  us  to  certainty,  inflames  u.s 
again.st  all  opinions  in  contradiction  with  our  own,”  &c.* 

Dugald  Stetvart : — 

“The  biiis  now  mentioned,  is  strengthened  by  another  circumstance, — 
the  confidence  which  the  mere  mathematician  naturally  iicqiiire.s  in  his 
powers  of  reasoning  and  judgment, — in  consequence  of  which,  though  he 
may  lie  prevented  in  his  ow  n pursuits  from  going  far  astray,  by  the  aUsiirdi- 
tics  to  which  his  errors  lead  him,  he  is  seldom  apt  to  be  reroUed  Inj  absurd 
conclusions  in  the  other  sciences,  Eren  in  physics,  rnathenmticians  hare  been 
led  to  ncipiicsre  in  conclusions  ichich  appear  ludicrous  to  men  of  different  habits. 
— Tims,  in  the  Mechanics  of  Euler,  that  illu.strious  man,  alter  arriving  at  a 
result,  which  startled  his  own  common  sense  from  its  apparent  extravagance, 
professes,  nevertheless,  in  the  following  memorable  words,  his  implicit  faith 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  algebraic  art ; ‘ Seel  iwtins  calciilo  Algebraico  quam 
nostro  judicio  est  fidendum.’  The  intrepidity  with  which  the  earliest  writers 
on  the  arithmetic  of  intiuites  followed  out  their  principles  to  the  most  para- 
doxical and  revolting  couclusions,  aflbrds  a still  more  palpable  illustration  of 
the  above  remark.  The  following  instances  of  a misapplication  of  mathe- 
matical priuci])Ies,  arc  mentioned  by  the  first  mathematician  of  the  prc.sent 
age.  ‘ I rank  also  in  the  number  of  illusions,  the  application  which  Leibnitz 
‘ and  Daniel  Ilemoulli  have  made  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities  to  the  snm- 
‘ matiou  of  series.  If  we  reduce  the  fraction,  whose  numerator  is  1,  and  whose 
‘ denominator  is  I + a"to  a serira,  whose  terms  arc  an  anged  according  to  the 
‘ powers  of  a; ; it  is  easy  to  see,  that,  supposing  a-  = 1,  the  fraction  liecomes 
‘ J ; and  the  scries  iK’eomcs  -f-  1 — 1 -f-  1 — I Ac.,  Ac.  By  adding  the  two 
' first  term.s,  the  two  next,  .and  so  of  the  rest,  we  transform  the  scries  into 
‘ another  having  each  term  = Zero.  Hence  Grandi,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  had 
‘ inferred  the  possibility  of  the  C'retltion ; liecause  the  scries  being  always  equal 
‘ to  J,  he  saw  that  fraction  created  out  of  an  infinity  of  Zeros ; that  is,  nut  of 
‘ nothing.  [Grandi's  inference  amounts  to  this,  that  an  infinite  series  of 
' nothings  Ls  equal  to  one-half.]  It  was  thus  that  Ij-ibnitz  saw  an  image  of 
‘ the  Creation  in  his  binary  arithmetic,  where  he  employed  only  two  charac- 
‘ters.  Zero  and  Unity.  He  imagined  that  Unity  might  reprc-scnt  God,  and 
‘ Zero,  nothing;  and  that  the  .Supreme  Being  might  have  brought  all  things 
‘ out  of  nothing,  as  Unity  with  Zero  cxprc.sses  all  numbers  in  this  system  of 
‘ arithmetic.  This  idea  pleased  Leibnitz  so  much,  that  he  communicated  the 
‘ remai  k to  the  Jesuit  Grimaldi,  presidentof  the  Mathematical  Board  in  China, 
‘ in  the  hope  that  this  emblem  of  the  creation  would  convert  to  Christianity 
‘ the  reigning  emperor,  who  was  particul.arly  attached  to  the  sciences.  I record 
‘ this  anecdote  only  to  show  how  far  the  prejudices  of  infancy  may  mislead 
‘the  greatest  men.’  (Lo/j/acc).  .Some  other  examples  of  the  same  thing 
might,  if  I do  not  greatly  deceive  myself,  be  produced  even  from  the  Philo- 
sophical Essay  on  1‘robabilities,"  (Omitting  the  curious  illustration  in  Sir 
John  Leslie,  Mr  Stew  art  proceeds : — ) “ Thc.se  inconvenient  efieets  of  mathe- 
matical studies  arc  to  be  cured  only  by  an  examination  of  the  circumstances 


• De  rAllemagne,  i.  c.  18. 
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which  disci'iminuto  matlicm:itics  from  (he  other  science.^;  and  which  enahle 
ns,  in  that  branch  of  know  ledge,  to  arrive  at  demonstrative  certainty,  while, 
in  the  others,  nothing  is  to  be  looked  for  beyond  probability.  Had  the.se  cir- 
camstances  l)cen  duly  weighed  by  Pitenirn  and  (’hiyiie,  they  would  never 
have  conceived  the  e.xtravagant  project  of  compensating,  by  the  rigour  of  a 
lew  mathematical  steps,  for  the  uncertainty  which  mu.st  ncces.sarily  attend 
all  our  data,  when  we  reason  on  medical  subjects.  ‘ Non  dubito'  (says  the 
former  of  these  writers)  ‘ me  solvisse  nobile  i)roblema,  quod  est,  dato  morhu, 
invenire  remeiliiim.  Jamtpie  opus  eiegi.'  Other  attempts,  still  more  ab.surd, 
have  been  made  to  apply  mathematical  rea-soniiig  to  morals.”  • 

Disbelief. — The  opposite  bias, — tlie  scepticism  of  the  niatheraa- 
tician,  is  principally  relative  to  the  spiritual  or  moral  world.  Ilis 
studios  determine  him  to  this  in  ttvo  ways. — In  the  frst  place,  by 
abstracting  him  from  the  view,  and  disqualifying  him  for  the 
observation,  of  the  plimnomcna  of  moral  liberty  in  m.an ; and  in 
the  seco/id,  by  habituating  him  to  the  e.xclusive  contemplation  of 
the  phenomena  of  a mechanical  necessity  in  nature.  But  an 
ignorance  of  the  one  order,  and  an  extensive  and  intimate  and 
constant  consideration  of  the  other,  arc  tantamount  to  a negation 
of  the  unknown.  For  on  the  one  hand,  as  wo  naturally  believe 
to  exist,  that  only  which  we  know  to  exist;  and  on  the  other,  as 
all  science  tends  to  unity,  reason  forbidding  us  to  assume,  without 
necessity,  a plurality  of  causes ; consequently  the  m.athcmatician, 
if  he  think  at  all,  is  naturally  and  rationally  disposed  to  hold,  as 
absolutely  universal,  what  is  universal  relatively  to  his  own  sphere 
of  observation. 

It  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  explain  the  one  phaenomenon  of 
morality, — of  freewill,  that  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  a second 
and  hyperphysical  substance,  in  an  immaterial  principle  of 
thought ; for  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  a moral  liberty  in 
man,  that  we  can  attempt  to  vindicate,  as  truths,  a moral  order, 
and,  consequently,  a moral  governor,  in  the  universe  ; and  it  is 
only  on  the  hypothesis  of  a soul  within  us,  that  we  can  assert  the 
reality  of  a God  above  us, — “ NuUus  in  rnicrocosmo  Spirifus, 
nullus  in  macrocosmo  Deus.” 

In  the  hands  of  the  materialist,  or  physical  necessitarian,  every 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a deity  is  either  annulled,  or 
reversed  into  a demonstration  of  atheism.  In  his  hands,  with  the 
moral  worth  of  man,  the  inference  to  a moral  ruler  of  a moral 
world  is  gone.  In  his  hands,  the  argument  from  the  adaptations 
of  end  and  mean,  everywhere  apparent  in  existence,  to  the  pri- 

• Element.*!,  ill.  p.  272,  sq. 
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inary  causality  of  intelligence  and  liberty,  if  applied,  establishes, 
in  fact,  the  primary  causality  of  necessity  and  matter.  For  a.s 
this  argnment  is  only  an  extension  to  the  universe  of  the  analogy 
observed  in  man : if  in  man,  design, — intelligence,  be  only  a phse- 
nomenon  of  matter,  only  a reflex  of  organization  ; this  consecution 
of  first  and  second  in  us,  extended  to  the  universal  order  of  things, 
reverses  the  absolute  priority  of  intelligence  to  matter,  that  is, 
subverts  the  fundamental  condition  of  a deity.  Thus  it  is,  that 
our  theology  is  necessarily  founded  on  our  psychology ; that  we 
must  recogn%se  a Ood  from,  our  own  minds,  before  we  can  detect 
a God  in  the  universe  of  nature. 

Now,  tlio  mathematical  sciences,  on  the  one  hand,  by  leaving 
wholly  unexcrcised  the  capacity  of  philosophical  reflection,  pre- 
vent the  mind  from  rising  to  a clear  consciousness  of  those  fun- 
damental facts  on  which  its  moral  freedom  is  established  ; and  on 
the  other,  by  accustoming  it  to  the  exclusive  contemplation  of  the 
laws  of  physical  necessity,  indispose  it  to  tolerate  so  extraorditiary 
an  assumption,  so  indemonstrable  an  anomaly,  as  a moral  order, 
an  hyperphysical  liberty,  and  an  immaterial  subject. 

This  tendency  of  mathematical  study  has  been  alwa^'s  suffi- 
ciently notoriou.s.  Hence — (to  take  only  the  three  contemporary 
fathers) — by  St  Austin  mathematics  are  said  “ to  load  away  from 
God  • by  St  Jerome  to  be  “ not  sciences  of  piety  • while  St 
Ambrose  declares,  that  “ to  cultivate  astronomy  and  geometry 
is  to  abandon  the  cause  of  salvation,  and  to  follow  that  of 
error.”  f 

We  may  here  again  refer  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  testimony, 
previously  adduced  (p.  284). 

And  Poiret,  again,  who,  though  a mystic  in  religion,  was  one 
of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  his  age. 

“ Tlic  matlivinatical  genus  is  wont,  unless  gnarclcil  against,  to  imbue  the 
minds  of  its  too  intemperate  votaries  with  the  most  pestilent  dispositions. 
For  it  infects  them  with  fatalism,  spiritual  insensibility,  brutalism,  disbelief  and 
an  almost  incurable  presumption.  For  when,  in  the  liandling  of  their  num- 
bers, figures,  and  machines,  they  perceive  all  thing.s  to  follow  each  other,  as 
it  were  by  fate,  to  the  exclusion  of  liberty ; they  hence  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  consideration  of  necessary  connection  alone,  that  they  altogether 
eliminate  freewill  from  the  nature  and  government  of  things  spiritual,  and 
establish  the  universal  supremacy  of  a fatal  necessity."  J 


* Vide  Agrippam,  I)e  Van.  Sclent,  c.  xi.  f Officiorum,  1.  i.  26. 

t I)e  Eruditione  Solids,  p.  .S04.  Ed.  1692. 
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So  Bayle: — 

“ It  cannot  be  dUputeU,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  much  devotion  in  person*  who 
have  once  acquired  a Uutefor  the  stueiy  of  the  mathematics,  and  who  have  made 
in  these  sciences  an  extraordinaiy  progress.”  • 

So  Gundling: — 

“ He  who  too  zealously  devotes  himself  to  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences,  may  lightly  lapse  into  an  atheist.  Hence  we  find,  that  all  the  more 
ancient  philosophers  were  atheists,  and  this  becanse  too  exclusively  absorbed 
in  physical  and  mathematical  contemplations."  f 

Berkeley,  bimself  no  vulgar  mathematician,  asks  : — 

“ Whether  the  corpusciilarian,  cxiterimental,  and  mathematical  philoso- 
phy, so  much  cultivated  in  the  last  age,  hath  not  too  much  eiigro.sscd  men's 
attention;  some  part  whereof  it  might  have  usefully  employed? — Whether 
from  this,  and  other  concurring  causes,  the  minds  of  speculative  men  have 
not  been  borne  downw.ard,  to  the  debasing  and  stupifying  of  the  higher  facul- 
ties f And  whether  we  may  not  hence  account  for  that  prevailing  narrow- 
ness and  bigotry  among  many  who  pa.ss  for  men  of  science,  their  incapacity 
for  things  moral,  intellectual,  or  theological,  their  proneness  to  measure  alt 
truths  by  sense  and  experience  of  animal  life?”  J 

Dr  John  Gregory,  of  a family  to  which  mathematical  genius 
seems  almost  native,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  founders 
of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine,  in  his  “ Lectures  on  the 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a Physician,”  after  confessing  that  he 
distrusted  his  own  judgment  in  relation  to  the  study  of  mathema- 
tics, as  afraid  of  his  partiality  to  a science  which  he  viewed  with 
a kind  of  innate  and  hereditary  attachment,  and  which  had  been 
at  once  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  his  early  years,  thus 
warns  his  pupils  : — 

“ Let  me  also  desire  you  to  guard  against  its  leading  yon  to  a disposition 
to  scej/tidsm  and  susjwnse  of  judgment  in  sulg'ects  that  do  not  admit  of  mathe- 
matical science.”  | 

Monboddo : — 

“ Those  who  have  studied  mathematics  much,  and  no  other  science,  arc- 
apt  to  grow  so  fond  of  them,  as  to  believe  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  any 
other  science,  nor  any  other  axiom.s  than  those  of  Kuclid.”  H 

De  Stael : — 

“ Tlie  mathematics  lead  ns  to  lay  out  of  account  all  that  is  not  proved; 
while  the  primitive  truths,  those  which  sentiment  and  genius  apprehend,  are 
not  susceptible  of  demonstration.” 


• Diet.  Hist,  voce  Pascal,  note  G. 

t Ilistorie  dcr  (Jelehrheit,  vol.  i.  Ui.se.  Pivliiii.  p.  8. 
t Analyst,  Qu.  56,  57.  \ Works,  iii.,  p.  107. 

* ,\neient  Metaphysics,  i.,  p.  31)4.  * * De  I’Allemagne,  i.,  c.  IS. 
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Tins  tendency  in  their  too  exclusive  cultivation,  to  promote  a 
disbelief  in  any  other  than  an  order  of  necessity  and  nature,  is 
common  to  the  physical  and  the  mathematical  sciences  ; hence,  in 
reference  to  the  former,  the  old  adage — “ Tree  ifedici,  duo  Athei.” 
It  is,  however,  when  the  two  studies  are  conjoined  and  carried 
out  to  the  most  extensive  sphere  of  application,  tliat  this  tendency 
is  more  powerfully  and  conspicuously  manifested, — that  is,  in 
Astronomy.* 

In  the  following  sublime  passage,  Kant,  with  a different  inten- 
tion indeed,  finely  illustrates  the  opposite  influences  of  material 
and  mental  studies,  and  this  by  the  contrast  of  the  two  noblest 
objects  of  our  contemplation : — 

“ Two  things  there  are,  which,  the  oftcucr  and  the  more  steadfastly  we 
consider,  fill  the  mind  witli  an  over  new,  an  ever  rising  admiration  and 
reverence; — the  Staiiry  Heaven  ahore,  the  Moral  Law  intAin.  Of  neither 
am  I comiadled  to  seek  out  the  R-ality,  as  veiled  in  darkness,  or  onl3'  to  con- 
jecture the  |K)ssiljility,  as  be.vond  the  hemisphere  of  my  knowledge.  Both 
1 contemplate  lying  clear  before  me,  and  connect  both  immediately  with  my 
con.scioosne.ss  of  existence. — The  one  departs  from  the  place  I occupy  iu  the 
outer  world  of  sen.se ; expaml.s,  l)ej-ond  the  bounds  of  imagination,  this  con- 
nection of  my  body  with  world-s  rising  Ix-yond  worlds,  and  systems  blending 
into  systems ; and  protends  it  also  into  the  illimitable  times  of  their  p*'riodic 
movement — to  its  commencement  and  perpetuitj'. — The  other  departs  from 
my  invisible  self,  from  my  p<‘rsonality  ; and  repre.seiits  me  in  a world,  truly 
infinite  inilced,  but  who.se  infinity  can  be  tracked  out  only  bj'  the  intellect, 
with  which  also  my  connection,  unlike  the  fortuitous  relation  I stand  in  to 
all  worlds  of  .sense,  I am  compelled  to  recognise,  as  universal  and  neci'ssarv'. 
— In  the  former,  the  first  view  of  a coiintle.s.s  multitude  of  worlds  onmyo/otrs, 
as  it  were,  my  im/wrta>iec  as  an  animal  product,  which,  after  a brief  and  that 
incomprehensible  endowment  with  the  powers  of  life,  is  comj>clled  to  refund 
its  coiLstituent  matter  to  the  planet — it.self  an  atom  in  the  universe — on 
which  it  grew. — The  other,  on  the  contrary,  ehrates  my  worth  as  an  intelli- 
yenrr,  even  without  limit ; and  this  through  mj’  personality,  in  whicht  he 
moral  law  reveals  a faculty  of  life  independent  of  my  animal  nature,  nay,  of 
the  whole  materi.al  world  ; — at  least,  if  it  be  permitted  to  inti-r  .as  much  from 
the  regulation  of  my  being,  which  a conformity  with  that  law  exacts;  pro- 

* [It  has  been  jioetically  said, — 

“ An  nndevout  Astronomer  is  mud." 

Ttiis  however  if  poetical,  is  not  true ; or  &e.  For  if,  a.s  has  been  quaintiv’ 
tint  siguificautly  expre.ss«‘d, — “ Natuhe  is  a Ilclirew  word  written  with 
mere  consonants,  to  which  philosophy  must  |)la<e  the  points ; ” certaitdj"  the 
“ Mechanism  of  tlie  Heavens"  itself  is  not  the  grammar  from  which  we  can 
ever  learn  “ to  syllable  the  stars.”  IILtorically,  a larger  pro|airtion  of  astro- 
nomiTs  have  la.-en  ivligious  sceptics,  in  the  last  and  worst  degree,  than  anv 
other  cliiss  even  of  mere  phj'sical  observers.] 
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posing,  as  it  docs,  my  moral  worth  for  the  absolute  end  of  my  activity,  con- 
ceding no  compromise  of  its  imperative  to  a uecessitation  of  nature,  and 
spuniing  in  its  inlinity  the  conditions  and  lionndaries  of  my  present  transi- 
tory life.”  • 

“ Spirat  eiiiin  majora  animus  seque  altiiis  effert 
Siderihn.s,  transitque  vias  et  nubila  fati, 

Kt  momenta  premit  pedibns  qumeunque  pntantur 
Figerc  propositam  natali  tempore  sortcm.”t 

As  a pendant  to  Kant’s,  we  shall  adduce  another  testimony  by  a 
profound  philosopher,  in  some  respects,  of  an  opposite  school ; by 


• C'r.  d.  pr.  V.  Bcschluss.  This  suggests  Prudmtius.  [A  similar  con- 
trast, but  in  different  points  of  view,  is  signalised  by  other  thinkers. 

An  ancient  philosopher  has  finely  said : — “ On  earth,  there  is  nothing 
great  but  Man  ; in  man,  there  is  nothing  great  but  Mind.  Whence  if  we 
a.sccnd,  we  tran-sceml  the  heavens ; bht,  if  descending  to  the  body,  we  thence 
Icjok  upwards  on  the  heavens,  we  seem  to  ourselves  u fly,  and  something  le.ss 
than  a fly.” — For,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  an  old  philosophical  physician 
— of  Sir  Thomas  liruwne; — “ The  earth  is  a point,  not  only  in  resitect  of  the 
heavens  above  us,  but  of  that  heavenly  and  celestial  part  within  ns.  This 
mass  of  lle.sh  which  circumscribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind.  That  surface 
w Inch  tolls  the  heavens  they  have  an  end,  cannot  persuade  me  I have  any. 

. . . Surely,  there  is  a piece  of  divinity  in  us ; .something  that  was  before 
the  elements,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun.  Nature  tells  me,  sis  well 
ns  Scripture,  that  I am  the  image  of  God,  lie  that  understands  not  thus 
much,  hath  not  his  intniduction  or  first  les.son,  and  is  yet  to  begin  the  alpha- 
bet of  man.” — Ami  to  conclude  with  a noble  passage  of  Pascal: — “ Man  is 
only  a reed,  the  very  frailest  in  nature ; but  he  is  a reed  that  thinks.  There 
needs  not  that  all  the  universe  should  ann,  to  cru.sh  him.  He  dies  of  an 
exhalation, — from  a drop  of  water.  But  should  the  universe  so  crush  him, 
man  would  yet  be  nobler  than  that  by  which  ho  falls,  for  he  knows  that  he 
dies ; and  the  advantage  which  the  universe  luis  over  him, — thereof  the  uni- 
verse knows  nothing.  Tims,  our  whole  dignity  consists  in  thought, — in  con- 
sciousness. This  therefore  is  that  by  which  we  ought  to  hold,  and  not  by 
space  or  duration.”] 

t Pnideut.  Contra  .SvTn.  ii.  479.  [But  did  old  Chapman  take  the  hint 
from  I’rndentins,  or  draw  inspiration  from  the  same  thought  ? 

“ I am  a nobler  substance  than  the  stare. 

And  shall  the  baser  overrule  the  better? 

Or  are  they  better  since  they  arc  the  bigger? 

I have  a will,  and  faculties  of  choice. 

To  do  or  not  to  do,  and  reason  why 
I do  or  do  not  this ; the  star.s  have  none. 

They  know  not  why  they  shine,  more  than  this  taper. 

Nor  how  they  work,  nor  what.  I'll  change  my  course  : 

I'll  piece-meal  pull  the  frame  of  all  my  thoughts, 

.\nd  where  arc  all  your  Caput  Algols  then?” 

■\hjn1  — t\iput  McdnSfr.'\ 
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him  whom  his  countrymen  have  hailed  the  Plato  of  the  latter  age, 
■^Frederic  Henry  Jacobi. 

" What,  ill  oppostiou  to  Fate,  constitutes  tlie  ruling  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse into  a true  God,  is  termed  Providence.  A\'here  there  is  no  forecast 
there  is  no  intelligence,  and  where  intelligence  is,  there  also  is  there  provi- 
dence. This  alone  is  Mind  ; and  to  what  only  is  of  mind,  respond  the  feel- 
ings that  manifest  its  existence  in  ourselves, — Wonder,  Veneration,  Love. 
We  can,  iudwd,  pronounce  an  object  to  be  beautiful  or  perfect,  without  a 
pri'vious  knowledge  that  it  is  the  work  of  foresight  or  not : but  the  power  by 
which  it  was  produced,  that  we  cannot  admire,  if,  without  thought,  and  with- 
out a purpo.se,  it  oiwrateil  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  a mere  physical  neces- 
sity. Kveu  the  glorious  majesty  of  the  heavens,  the  object  of  a kneeling 
adoration  to  an  infant  world,  subdues  no  more  the  mind  of  him  who  compre- 
hends the  one  mechanical  law  by  which  the  planetary  systems  move,  maintain 
their  motion,  and  even  originally  form  themselves.  He  no  longer  marvels  at 
the  object,  inhuitc  as  it  always  is,  but  at  the  hntuati  intellect  alone,  which,  in  a 
Coixiniieus,  Kejiler,  Gas.sendi,  Xewton,  and  Laplace,  was  able  to  transcend 
the  object,  by  science  to  terminate  the  miracle,  to  reave  the  heaven  of  its 
divinities,  and  to  disenchant  the  universe.* — But  even  this,  the  only  admi- 
ration of  which  our  intelligent  faculties  are  now  capable,  would  vanish,  were 
a future  Hartley,  Darwin,  Condillac  or  Bonnet,  to  succeed  in  displaying  to  us 
a mechanical  sy.°tem  of  the  human  mind,  as  roinprchem^ive,  intelligible,  and 
satisfactoiy  as  the  Newtonian  mechanism  of  the  heavens.  Fallen  from  their 
elevation.  Art,  and  Science,  and  Virtue,  would  no  longer  be  to  man  the  ob- 
jects of  a genuine  and  reflective  adoration.  The  works  and  actions  of  the 
heroes  of  mankind, — the  life  of  a .Socrates  and  Kpaniinondas, — the  science  of 
a Plato  and  Leibnitz, — the  poetical  and  iilastic  representations  of  a Homer, 
.Sojihocles,  and  Phidia.s, — these  might  still  pleasurably  move,  might  still 
rouse  the  mind  to  an  enjoyment  rising  into  transport;  even  so  as  the  sen- 
sible aspect  of  the  heavens  might  still  possibly  aflect  and  gratify  the  dis- 
ciple of  a Newton  or  Laplace : but  wo  must  no  longer  ask  about  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  emotion  ; for  reflection  would  infallibly  chide  our  puerile  infatua- 
tion, and  dash  onr  enthusiasm  by  the  suggestion — That  Wonder  is  only  Ote 
dauyhter  of  Ignorance."  f 


• [,t/.  t 'ointe,  a philosophical  antipode  of  Jacobi,  has  recently  and  openly 
acknowledged : — “ To  those  unfamiliar  with  a study  of  the  celestial  liodies. 
Astronomy  has  still  the  character  of  being  a science  pre-eminently  religions  ; 
as  if  the  famous  text,  ‘ The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  OW,’ retained  its  old 
signiflcancc.  But  to  minds  familiar  with  true  philosophical  astronomy,  the 
heavens  declare  no  other  glory  than  that  of  Hipparchus,  of  Kepler,  of  New- 
ton,— in  a word,  of  all  those  who  have  aided  in  establishing  their  laws.”] 
j V'erkc,  ii.  p.  ,54. — ["nic  philosojiliy  of  the  mtalern  Plato  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, strictly  con  esiKindent  with  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient.  “ Tlie  doc- 
trine,” (to  this  cflcct  speaks  the  Athenian),  “ which  has  propagated  impiety 
among  men,  and  oeca.sioned  all  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  uatni'e  of 
the  Deity  : is  that,  which  reversing  the  real  consecution  of  existence,  affirms 
in  regard  to  the  generation  of  the  universe,  that  to  tie  posterior  w hich  is,  in 
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We  shall  terminate  our  cloud  of  Tfitnesses  with  the  testi- 
mony of  a celebrated  metaphysician,  a distinguished  professor 
also  of  mathematics  and  physics  in  one  of  the  principal  univer- 
sities of  Germany,  Frits,  in  his  Lectures  on  Astronomy,  thus 
speaks : — 

“ But  it  is  rejoined : — You  explain  every  thing  by  your  omnipotent  Gra- 
vitation ; — what  is  the  origin  of  that?  I an.swer: — This,  too,  wo  know 
full  well ! The  daughter  of  the  old  blind  Fate  ; her  servants  Magnitude, 
Number,  and  Proportion  ; her  inheritance  a Universe  without  a God,  which 

requires  no  God When  the  great  astronomer  Ualande  denied  a 

Ucity, — could  trace  in  tlie  heavens  no  God,  in  the  movement  of  tlie  stars  no 
finger  of  God  ; we  are  compelled  to  allow  tlie  logical  conscfiuence  of  his  rea- 
soning. That  high  order  and  nda]>tatiou  of  end  and  means  is  only  the  pro- 
duct of  the  rigid  mechanism  of  brute  and  necessary  laws ; there,  above,  is 
only  a blind  mindless  destiny,  the  absolute  ruler  of  its  universe.  But  I appeal 
to  the  truth  of  the  saying  in  St  John, — ‘ In  the  spirit  only  shall  we  worship 
trW;’  and  in  what  only  our  .science  is  for  mind,  are  its  dignity  and  value  to 
be  found.  He  alone  can  style  the  order  of  the  nniverse  an  ada|>tation  of 
means  to  end,  who  brings  to  its  olwervation  a belief  in  the  realit}’  of  design. 
But  the  true  interpretation  of  the  order  of  design,  lies  far  more  clearly  appa- 
rent in  the  mind  of  man.  Tlie  infinite  spirit  does  not  bail  it.self  under  pro- 
portion and  nnml)er ! The  play  with  number  is  an  easy  play, — its  Joy,  only 
the  Joy  of  the  imprisoned  spirit  at  the  clank  of  its  fetters.”  • 


Arc  Mathematics  then  of  no  value  as  an  instrument  of  mental 
culture  ? Nay,  do  they  exercise  only  to  distort  the  mind  ? To 
this  we  answer  : That  their  study,  if  pursued  in  moderation  and 
efficiently  counteracted,  may  be  beneficial  in  the  correction  of  a 
certain  vice,  and  in  the  formation  of  its  corresponding  virtue. 


tmth  the  cause ; and  that  to  be  antecedent,  which  is  no  more  tlian  tlie  effect. 
For,  though  mind  and  its  operations  are  anterior  to  matter  and  its  pliamo- 
mena,  and  tiiougli  nature  and  natural  production  arc  preceded  and  determined 
by  intelligence  and  design  ; some,  however,  have  prejiosterously  sisted  natnre 
ns  the  first  or  generative  principle,  and  reganled  mind,  as  merely  the  deriva- 
tive of  corporeal  organism.  (Dc  Ix’gibus,  x.)  The  relative  pa.s,sage  of  Plato 
is,  I .sec,  quoted  by  the  great  Cudworth,  (in  Cambridge,  “ there  were  giants 
in  those  days,”)  in  his  Immutable  Morality  (B.  iv,  ch.  6,  § ti.  sq.)— But  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  I may  here  mention  a monstrous  erratum  (§  14) 
which  stands,  Ixitli  in  the  English  edition  of  that  jHisthumous  work,  procmed 
by  Cliandler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  in  the  Latin 
version  of  the  learned  Masheim  ; ronlem/dation  for  contemprrativn.'] 

• Vorlesungen  ueber  die  Sternkundc,  pp.  Ifl,  IS,  227. 
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The  vice  is  the  habit  of  mental  distraction ; the  virtue  the  liabit 
of  cotitinuous  attention.  Tins  is  the  single  benefit,  to  wliich  the 
study  of  mathematics  can  justly  pretend,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind ; and  it  is  almost  the  one  only,  or  at  least  the  one  principal, 
accorded  to  it  by  the  most  intelligent  philosophers. — Bacon,  who 
in  his  earlier  writings  admitted  the  utility  of  mathematics  in 
sharpening  the  intellect;  in  his  maturer  works  recommended  a 
study  of  the  school  philosophy,  iis  the  best  discipline  of  subtility 
and  discrimination.* — In  like  manner,  the  mathematical  philoso- 
pher Du  Hamel  seems  to  accord  no  higher  mental  advantage  to 
the  mathematics  ; and  at  the  same  time  observes,  that  “ they 
have  this  of  vice,  that  for  the  most  part  they  render  us  alien  and 
abhorrent  from  the  business  of  life."  t — Of  mathematical  science 
Warburton  holds,  that  besides  affording  us  a knowledge  of  its 
peculiar  method,  “ all  its  use,  for  the  purpose  in  question,  (the 
improvement  of  the  powers  of  reasoning),  seems  to  be  only  habi- 
tuating the  mind  to  think  lon^  and  closely ; and  it  would  be  well 
if  this  advantage  made  amends  for  some  inconveniences,  as  inse- 
parable from  it.”  J — This,  likewise,  is  all  that  is  admitted  of  the 


• In  Hie  first  edition  of  Ins  Essays,  published  in  1537,  Ilacon  says, 
" Mathematiks  make  men  subtill but  having  leanied  better  in  the  inter- 
val, in  the  second,  which  appeared  fifteen  ye.ars  thereafter,  he  withdrew  this 
commendation,  and  substituted  the  following,  which  stands  unaltered  in  all 
the  after  editions ; — “ If  a man’s  wit  lie  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathe- 
matiks ; for  in  demonstrations  if  his  thought  be  called  ever  so  little  away  he 
must  begin  again ; if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find  differences 
[i.  e.  be  not  subtle],  let  him  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they  arc  the  Ct/mmi 
sertores." — By  the  by,  a mistake  a.s  to  the  meaning  of  the  ailage. — (Essay 
on  Studies.)  [Ilei-e  there  Is,  I find,  an  oversight.  Though  at  a ditl'erent 
place  of  the  same  Es.say,  “ .Mathematic.s”  are  said  to  “ make  men  subtile;” 
and  this  even  in  the  la.st  editions  of  the  work.]  In  like  manner,  in  The 
Advancement  of  Learning,  published  in  1C05,  he  says  of  mathematic.s,  “ If 
the  wit  be  too  dull,  they  sharpen  it;  if  too  wandering,  the}' fi.x  it;  if  too 
inherent  in  the  sense,  they  abstract  it.”  (Book  II.  Mathematiquo.)  But  in 
the  relative  place  of  the  Ue  Augmentis  Scientiaruni,  tlie  great  work  in 
which,  after  a mediation  of  eighteen  years,  the  Advancement  was  corrected, 
remodelled,  and  greatly  enlarged,  he  disallows  the  first  and  third  of  these 
utilities,  and  admits  only  the  second.  “ Si  cuipiam  ingeniuni  tale  cst  qnale 
e.st  avium,  ut  facile  abripiatiir,  nee  per  morani  ((pialem  0|Kirtet)  inteutum 
esse  .sustineat ; remedium  huic  rei  pra-bebunt  mathematica,  in  quibus  si 
evageliir  paulo  mens,  do  integro  reuovanda  est  demonstratio.”  (L.  vi.  c.  I.) 
t lie  Meme  Humana,  L.  i.  c.  S.  t ■Iiilian,  I’nT,  p.  xviii. 
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study  by  one  of  the  most  acute  and  cautious  observers  of  the 
human  mind  and  its  modifications,  and  whose  predilections,  if  we 
could  suppose  him  biassed,  were  naturally  all  in  favour  of  its 
importance, — we  mean  Mr  Dugald  Stewart  The  son  of  a great 
geometer,  himself  a skilful  mathematician,  and  formerly  even  a 
distinguished  mathematical  professor, — his  writings  naturally 
abound  with  allusions  to  tluit  science ; but  wo  make  bold  to  say, 
that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  his  works  a 
single  passage  attributing  another  or  a higher  advantage  to 
mathematical  study,  in  relation  to  the  mind,  than  that  of 
“ strengthening  the  power  of  steady  and  concatenated  thinking.” 
Nay,  when  controverting  Mr  Humes  contemptuous  estimate  of 
the  utility  and  importance  of  mathematics,  and  when  thus  called 
upon  to  specify  their  various  uses ; he  ascribes  to  them  any  value, 
not  as  affording  a profitable  exercise  of  mind,  but  exclusively,  “ as 
an  organ  of  physical  discovery,  and  as  the  foundation  of  some  of 
tlie  most  neccss.iry  arts  of  civilized  life.”*  And,  in  the  chapter 
of  his  Philosophy  of  the  Human  ilind,  entitled.  The  Mathemati- 
cian,— a chapter  admirable  alike  for  its  depth  and  candour, — 
the  improvement  of  the  power  of  continuous  attention  is  the  only 
benefit  which  he  admits ; and  that,  likewise,  to  the  express  exclu- 
sion of  the  mechanical  process  of  the  algebraic  analysis, — an  ex- 
clusion in  which  he  is  supported  by  the  highest  practical  authori- 
ties in  education.  “ This  command  of  attention,  however,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add,  is  to  bo  acquired,  not  by  practice  of  the  modern 
methods,  but  by  the  study  of  the  Greek  geometry;  more  particularly, 
by  accustoming  ourselves  to  pursue  long  trains  of  demonstration, 
without  availing  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  any  sensible  diagrams  ; 
the  thoughts  being  directed  solely  to  those  ideal  delineations  which 
the  powers  of  conception  and  of  memory  enable  us  to  form.”  f 


[This  observation  of  Stewart  suggests  the  ])roprioty  of  stating 
more  articulately  (if  only  by  digression)  the  contrast  of  the  two 
species  of  mathematics, — the  Geometric  or  Ostensive,  and  the  Alge- 
braic or  Symbolical.  'J'hc  former  was  invented,  and  exclusively 
cultivated,  in  antiquity ; the  latter,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Arabians,  has  been  principally  perfected  during  the  two  la.st  cen- 


• Dissertation.  &c.  p.  171.  t Klenients,  vol.  iii.  p.  269. 
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turies.  These  species  of  matlieniatics  differ  in  their  methods ; exert 
a different  influence  on  their  student ; and  merit  cultivation,  by 
different  persons,  and  for  different  ends.  The  Geometric  process 
is  of  a minor  advantage  in  education ; whereas  the  study  of  the 
Algebraic,  if  carried  beyond  a very  limited  extent,  is  positively 
disadvantageous.  As  instruments  of  science,  however,  and  where 
the  mathematician  is  considered,  not  as  an  end  to  himself,  but  as 
a mean  towards  an  end  out  of  himself,  their  comparative  supe- 
riority is  reversed.  For,  in  the  Geometric  method,  while  the 
movement  is  more  tedious,  no  step  is  possible  without  conscious- 
ness and  a certain  self-activity  ; whereas  the  Algebraic,  though  a 
more  rapid  process,  works  out  its  result  by  a mechanical  operation, 
and  with  hardly  any  awakening  of  thought.  The  one  thus  affords, 
in  some  respects,  an  improving  exercise  to  any ; the  other  a con- 
venient instrument,  improving  to  none,  and  useful  only  to  a few. 

Specially  against  Algebra,  as  a mental  discipline. 

We  shall  take  the  mathematicians  as  a first  class;  and  here 
may  be  again  referred  to  the  testimonies,  as  already  quoted,  of 
Gassendi  (p.  298),  of  Berkeley  (p.  295),  of  D'Alembert  (p.  295), 
&c. 

The  opinion  of  Newton  himself  upon  this  point  is  given  by 
his  friend  and  expositor,  Dr  Pemberton,  whose  words  in  the 
Preface  to  his  “V^iews  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Philosophy”  are  as 
follows : — 

“ I have  often  heard  him  censure  the  handling  geometrical  subjects  by  alge- 
braic calculations ; and  his  book  of  Algebra  he  called  by  the  name  of  Univer- 
sal Arithmetic,  in  opposition  to  the  injndiciou.s  title  of  Geometrj-,  which 
Descartes  had  given  to  the  treatise,  wherein  he  shows  how  the  geometer 
may  a.ssist  his  invention  by  such  kind  of  computations.  He  frequently 
praised  Slusius,  Harrow,  and  Huygens  for  not  being  influenced  by  the  false 
taste  which  then  began  to  prevail.  He  used  to  commend  the  laudable  attempt 
of  Hugo  de  Onicrique  to  restore  the  ancient  analysis,  and  very  much  esteemed 
Apolloiiins's  book  De  Sectione  Rationis,  for  giving  us  a clearer  notion  of 
that  analysis  than  we  had  before.  Dr  Barrow  may  be  esteemed  as  having 
shown  a compstss  of  invention  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  modems, 
onr  author  only  excepted  ; but  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  several  time.s  particn- 
larl3'  recommended  to  me  Huygens’s  style  and  manner.  He  thought  him  the 
most  elegant  of  any  mathcmaticid  writer  of  modern  times,  and  the  most  just 
imitator  of  the  ancients.  Of  their  taste  and  form  of  demonstration  Sir  Isi\ac 
always  professed  himself  a great  admirer.  I have  heard  him  rivn  censure 
liimseljfor  not  following  them  more  closely  than  he  did,  [yet  he  demonstratCil 
every  thing  ostensiveU-]  ; and  speak  with  regret  of  his  mistake  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  mathematical  studies,  in  applying  himself  to  the  works  of  Des- 
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cartes  and  other  algebraic  writers,  before  he  had  considered  the  Eleinenis 
of  Euclid  with  that  attention  which  so  excellent  a writer  dc.serves.”  • 

Sir  Isaac  was  conscious  that  if  ever  tlie  liaudinaid  should 
supplant  the  mistress, — if  ever  devotion  to  the  algebraic  method 
should  supersede  the  cultivation  of  the  geometric,  then  would 
mathematics  sink  from  the  rank  of  a liberal  study  into  something 
little  better  than  a handicraft  dexterity.  What  would  he  have 
said,  had  he  foreseen  the  present  degeneracy  of  his  own  univer- 
sity ! 

Simson  is  worthy  to  stand  next  to  Newton  ; and  the  following 
is  from  the  life  of  that  celebrated  Mathematician,  by  a distinguished 
pupil,  Dr  John  Robison,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  (Rut  I may  mention  parenthetically 
that  the  other  great  .Scottish  Mathematicians,  Maclaurin  and 
Matthew  Stewart,  were,  even  tho  former,  decidedly  averse  from 
the  application  of  tho  mechanical  process  of  tho  Algebraic 
analysis.) 

“ Siinsoii's  original  incitement  to  this  study,  as  a treat,  as  something  to 
please  and  refresh  his  mind  in  the  midst  of  severer  tasks,  gave  a particular 
turn  to  his  mathematical  studies,  from  which  he  never  could  afterwards 
deviate.  Perspicuity  and  elegance  are  more  attainable,  and  more  discernible 
in  pure  geometry,  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  science  of  measure.  To 
this,  therefore,  he  chiefly  devoted  himself.  For  the  same  reason,  he  pre- 
ferred the  ancient  method  of  studying  pure  geometry,  and  even  felt  a dislike 
to  the  Cartesian  method  of  substituting  symbols  for  operations  of  the  mind, 
and  still  more  was  he  disgusted  with  the  substitution-  of  symbols  for  the 
very  objects  of  di.scussion,  for  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  and  their  affections. 
He  was  rather  disposed  in  the  solution  of  an  algebraical  problem,  where 
quantity  alone  was  considered,  to  substitute  flgtirc  and  its  affections  for  the 
algebraical  symbols,  and  to  convert  the  algebraic  formula  into  an  analogous 
geometrical  theorem.  And  he  came  at  last  to  consider  algebraic  analysis  as 
little  better  than  a kind  of  mechanical  knack,  in  which  we  ]>roceed  witlumt 
ideas  of  any  kind,  and  obtain  a result  without  meaning,  and  n-ilhont  briny 
conscious  of  any  process  of  reasoniny,  and  therefore  without  anj-  conviction 
of  its  tnith.  And  there  is  no  denying,  that  if  genuine  unsophisticated  taste 
alone  is  to  be  consulted,  Dr  Simson  was  in  the  right ; for  though  it  must  also 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  reasoning  in  algebra  is  as  strict  as  in  the  purest 
geometry  of  Euclid  or  Apollonius,  the  expert  analyst  has  little  perception  of  it 
as  he  yoes  on,  and  his  final  equation  is  not  felt  as  the  result  of  ratiocination, 
any  more  than  if  he  had  obtained  it  by  Pascal's  arithmetical  mill."  f 

Dr  Robison,  himself  a distinguished  mathematician,  had,  in  like 
manner,  a strong  repugnance  to  the  uninteilectual  procedure  of 

• View,  cfcc.,  Pref.  p.  ii.  f Encyclopa'dia  Rritunnica,  v.  Simson. 
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tlic  Algebraic  analysi.s;  a repugnance  stronger  than  we  might 
even  anticipate  from  his  life  of  Simson.* 

The  last  mathematical  authority  which  I shall  quote  is  that  of 
M.  Chasles,  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  Professor  of  the  Higher 
Geometry  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  M.  Chasles  is  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  geometers  now  in  Europe : and  the  follow- 
ing is  translated  from  a discourse  prefi.xed  to  his  “ Traite  de  Geo- 
inetrio  Superieure,”  which  appeared  in  1852. 

“ Wc  tliii.s  recognise  what  are  tlic  peculiar  advantages  of  Algebra  and  of 
Geometry. — ^'Tlie  fornier.  by  the  marvellous  mechaui.siu  of  its  transfornia- 
tious,  pas.<es  rapidly  from  the  point  of  departure  to  the  end  proposed  ; but 
frequently  in  iynoranre,  both  of  the  road  which  it  has  travelled,  and  of  the 
.signification  of  the  mmicrou.s  formula!  which  it  has  employed. — Geometry, 
on  the  contrary,  which  only  draws  it.s  inspirations  from  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  things  and  the  concatenation  of  ideas,  is  naturalh'  compelled  to 
take  note  of  the  projarsitions  which  Algebra  may  neglect  and  ignore,  consti- 
tuting, as  they  do,  the  proximate  connection  between  the  two  extreme  terms. 
This  procedure  may  sometimes  appear  difficult : but  it  is,  in  re.ality,  the 
more  simple,  because  the  more  direct ; it  is  likcwi.se  the  more  luminous  and 
the  more  fruitful."  t 

The  second  class  of  authorities  presents  the  testimony  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education : — and  the 
first  is  that  of  the  profoundcst  thinker  whom  Italy  produced  during 
the  last  century ; one  in  fact,  so  far  ahead  of  his  own  age,  that  it 
remained  for  ours  to  appreciate  those  great  views  in  politics  and 
history  which  the  philosophers  of  his  own  country.  Franco,  and 
Germany,  are  now  emulously  engaged  in  expounding,  vindicating, 
and  applying.  The  following  quotation  is  from  an  address,  which 
Vico  was  in  the  habit  of  annually  delivering  to  the  academical 
youth,  on  the  selection  and  conduct  of  their  studies  : — 

“ The  practice  of  giving  to  young  men  tlie  elements  of  the  science  of 
magnitude  on  the  algebraic  method,  cAit/s  all  that  is  lively  and  vigorous  in  the 
youthful  mind,  cloutis  the  imagination,  debilitates  the  memory,  dulls  the.  inge- 
nuity, and  enervates  the  intellect;  which  four  are  the  things  most  nece.s.sary  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  best  pnrsuit.s  of  humanity ; the  first  for  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  masic,  poetiy,  and  ohxiucuce ; the  second  for  the  learning 
of  languages  and  of  history  ; the  third  for  invention  ; the  fourth  for  wisdom. 
. . . . And  thus  with  the  Algebraic  calculus  the  ingenuity  is  repressed, 

because  in  this  process  we  perceive  not  even  what  lies  most  immediately 
liefore  us  ; — the  memory  is  stupified,  because  the  second  .sign  being  discovered, 
wc  no  longer  take  thought  about  the  first ; — the  imagination  is  benighted, 
be.cauRC  wc  image  to  ourselves  absolutely  nothing ; — the  intellect  is  ruined, 

• Ibid.  Snppl.  V.  liobison.  t Geometric  Supericurt',  p.  Ixxxii. 
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bocausf  we  substitute  diviuatiuii  for  reasoniu}' ; — in  so  much  that  those 
young  men  who  have  spent  much  time  in  this  study  liavo  afterwards,  to 
their  utmost  sorrow  aud  repentance,  found  themselves  €lis4jualitiid  for  the 
business  of  real  life.  And  therefore,  in  order  to  render  it  pnuluctive  of  any 
iK-nefit,  and  unproductive  of  those  evils  which  it  miglit  otherwise  cause. 
Algebra  ought  to  bo  studied  for  a short  time  at  the  close  of  the  mathematical 

course Wlien,  in  order  to  find  the  required  ((uautity,  we 

should  have  to  encounter  great  mental  fatigue  by  using  the  Snithetic  method, 
we  ought  then  to  have  recourse  to  the  Algebraic  Analysis.  Hut  in  so  far  iis 
rt'gards  reasoning  well  by  this  .sort  of  method,  it  is  better  to  aci/uire  the  habit 
by  Metaphysical  Analysis."  • 

Tlio  last  testimony  which  I shall  adduce,  in  regard  to  the  oppo- 
site characters,  and  the  different  importance  of  the  two  species  of 
Mathematics,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  is  that  of  Thiersch, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  scholars  of  Europe,  and  not  inferior  to 
any  authority  in  matters  of  education.  The  following  quoLvtion 
I rudely  translate  from  his  work  on  Learned  Schools,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  views  of  which  the  national  seminaries  of  Bavaria 
have  been  principally  modelled  and  reformed.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  his  observations,  though  relative  to  Gymna-sia  and  Lycma, — 
an  order  of  learned  schools  in  Germany  inferior  to  the  Universi- 
ties,— apply  to  a class  of  students  in  general  greatly  more  advanced 
than  those  who  matriculate  in  Cambridge. 

“ In  order  that  Mathematical  science  should  be  more  perfectly  acenmmo- 
dated  to  the  end  which  a G\  mnasium  proposes,  and  brought  into  so  intimate 
a relation  with  the  other  branches  of  study  that  it  may  be  viewed  as  tlieir 
complement  and  cquipoi.se,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  back  its  method  to  the 
procedure  of  the  ancients, — of  Euclid,  of  jVrchimcdcs,  and  of  Apollonius  of 
Perga 

“ Though  never  abandoning  the  confines  of  the  nnivcrsal,  Geometiy 
reduces  the  laws  aud  attributes  of  magnitude  to  perfect  clearness, — by 
according  to  the  senses  a representation  of  those  lines,  surfaces,  aud  .solids 
which  it  conceives  with  the  utmost  completeness  and  precision ; aud  thus 
issuing  forth  from  behind  the  veil  of  mental  invisibility  into  the  visible  and 
palpable,  its  doctrines  may  almost  bo  seen  and  handled,  and  yet  without 
losing  aught  of  their  piuity  and  necessity.  Thus  Geometry,  if  I may  so 
express  myself,  becomes  a thinking  with  the  eye,  while  Grammar  through 
the  ear  holds  intercourse  with  the  inner  mind.  This  relation  of  its  laws  to 
determinate  figures,  this  apprehension  of  the  highest  and  most  suqrrising 
doctrines  through  the  visibility  of  body,  is  precis<‘ly  what  at  once  attracts 
and  animates  the  young, — what  gradually  elevates  and  prepares  for  high 
abstraction  their  powers  as  yet  incapable  of  such  an  exercise.  On  this 
account  all  employment  of  the  Alycbraic  formuhe  cren  for  conic  sections, 


* 0|)ere  Complelc,  i.  p.  31. 
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ouyht  to  bt  discardfd  from  the  Geometry  of  the  Oymnaeium.  Ks^eiitial  iW 
tlii'se  are  to  the  Mathematician,  in  onler  to  ris(>  to  the  hi(;her  regioiw  of  hi.s 
science,  tliev  are  profitless  and  even  hnrtfnl  in  the  conrse  of  discipline  pre- 
paratory to  its  acquisition,  and  in  the  general  cultivation  of  yontli,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  only  the  re])etition,  in  another  form,  of  a procedure  already  fami- 
liar. He  who  five  or  six  times  transposes  or  transforms  a given  C(|natioii  so 
ns  in  the  end  to  obtain  a solution,  teaching  him,  fur  example,  that  a projec- 
tile in  its  flight  describes  a parabolic  curve  ; — to  be  couducted,  I saj',  to  this 
important  result  as  by  an  invisible  constraining  force,  rapidly  and  unerr- 
ingly, indeed, — this  will  content  him  if  an  adept  in  Mathematics ; but  to 
the  student  it  is  profitle.ss,  inasmuch  as  the  compulsory  conclusion  only  ex- 
hibits to  him  in  a new  formula  what  he  already  knew  by  sniierfluons  expe- 
rience to  be  true.  But  something  more  than  this  is  obtained  by  him  who 
reaches  the  same  truth  by  the  Geometrical  procedure  of  the  ancients,  in 
which  Algebra  was  unknow  n,  viz.  by  the  constructive  method  of  figures  and 
the  intuition  founded  on  it.  Whilst  the  Algebraic  fonnulm  conduct  us  blind- 
fold to  the  concliLsion,  the  constructive  method  of  Archimedes  shows  to  ns 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  procedure  laid  open  to  the  light,  especially  when 
the  omission  of  the  intermediate  proi>osition  is  supplied  by  an  intelligent 
teacher.  Here  every  step  is  made  with  open  eyes,  with  consciousness,  and 
understanding ; and,  in  the  example  adduced,  from  the  harmonic  connexion 
of  figures,  and  from  the  consequences  fully  and  lucidly  evolved  out  of  their 
properties,  the  result  is  finally  obtained  of  the  parabolic  flight  of  projectiles. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  every  other  law,  each  being  displayed  to  the  view 
of  the  satisfied  and  admiring  pupil,  a.s  a consequence  clear  and  rigorous. 
Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  than  such  a procc,ss  to  awaken  the  intellect 
to  the  clearest  apprehension  of  the  nature  and  cogency  of  strict  probation ; 
and  thus  to  put  it  in  pos.session  of  itself  and  its  highest  faculty, — that  of 
deducing  what  is  sought  from  what  is  given,  what  is  invisible  from  what  is 
seen,  in  order,  like  Archimedes,  from  a point  beyond  the  earth  to  move  the 
earth  itself.  What  therefore  is  requisite,  and  even  indispensable,  is  a com- 
plete and  systematic  manual  of  Geometry  on  the  principles  of  Euclid,  Archi- 
medes, and  Apolloniits  Pergatus,  which,  assuming  their  capital  propositions, 
and  connecting  these  with  others,  would  aflbrd  a comprehensive  view  of  con- 
structive Geometry,  in  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  for  the  instruction,  awakening, 
and  improvement  of  youth.”  • 

Nay,  the  present  predominance  in  Cambridge  of  the  Alge- 
braic Mathematics,  (a  predominance  perhaps  partly  owing  to  tho 
reproach  cast  by  Playfair,  some  forty  years  ago,  on  the  ignorance 
prevalent  in  Cambridge  of  the  Continental  analysis,  but  which, 
assuredly,  is  no  longer  applicable,  seeing  that  the  second  Eng- 
lish University,  the  second  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  is  now  a second-rate  Ecole  Poly  technique,  f) — 

* Ueber  gelehrtcu  Schulcn,  iv.  Abth.  p.  374,  seg. 

t Since  writing  this,  I have  met  with  the  following  testimony  of  M. 
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this  is  lamented,  and  its  effwt,  as  a slauglitering  of  intellect, 
reluctantly  confessed,  by  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  Cam- 
bridge herself.  The  two  following  extracts  from  the  Quarterly 
Review  may  suffice  to  prove  this ; for  that  journal  ha.s  always 
been  the  champion  of  the  actual  system  of  the  English  Universi- 
ties, where  this  could  with  any  shew  of  justice  be  defended. — The 
first  is  from  an  able  article  on  I’aley  ; and  it  is  justly  considered 
as  a sign  of  his  uncommon  intellectual  vigour,  (and  this  even 
before  Cambridge  had  again  turned  Anti-Newtonian  and  Alge- 
braic,) that  he  was  senior  wrangler,  yet  his  mind  not  apparently 
enfeebled  by  the  exertion. 

“ The  Cambridge  system  of  study  is  a forcing  system,  wliioli  applying 
itself  almost  wholly  to  one  subject,  and  being  adapted  to  miniLs  of  a single 
ea.st,  frequently  debilitates  the  understanding  through  life,  by  the  effort  to 
. produce  a single  fruitage.”  • 

What  can  he  confessed, — what  can  be  conceived,  worse  of  a 
ITniversity  ? 

The  second  extract  is  from  an  intelligent  article  on  the  Life  of 
nishop  Watson. 

“ The  period  at  which  Watson  appeared  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  that  University  ; the  physics 
of  Descartes  had  just  before,  [Watson  entered  the  University  in  1767,  that 
is  seveidy  .years  after  the  publication  of  the  Principia,]  given  jdace  to  the 
sublime  Geometry  of  Newton  ; the  Metaphysics  of  human  nature,  as  taught 
by  Locke,  had  supplanted  Aristotle ; and  the  old  scholastic  Theology  had 
been  superseded  in  the  schools  by  a set  of  rising  and  enlightened  divines, 
under  a learned  and  candid  professor.  It  was  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
academical  studies  that  the  higher  Algebra  was  not  yet  invented,  [?]  and  that 
the  study  of  philosophy  [i.  e.  mathematics  and  physics]  in  general  was  not 

Guizot  in  regard  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  itself;  and  there  is  no  higher  liv- 
ing authority  than  M.  Guizot  on  the  subject  of  education.  It  appeared  in  the 
“ Assembl^e  Nationale,”  14th  April  1852.  The  extract  and  its  translation 
I take  from  the  English  newspapers. — “ There  has  never  been,  in  point  of 
fact,  a school  which  has  spoiled  so  many  good  natural  dispositions,  or  given 
a wrong  bent  to  so  many  minds,  as  that  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  Tliose 
who  have  so  much  superadded,  to  studies  and  exaggerated  tendencies,  have 
forgotten  the  severe  judgments  pronounced  by  Descartes  and  Leibnitz 
themselves  on  mathematics  when  pushed  to  excess.  It  would  seem,  as  if 
the  Polytechnic  School  had  been  created  expressly  to  illustrate  the  results 
of  such  excesses.  France  is  the  only  country  which  possesses  such  a school, 
and  yet  it  is  not  the  only  country  that  can  boast  of  engineers  and  artillery 
officers  of  distinction  ; but  it  is  the  only  one  which  possesses  so  many  per- 
verted minds,  and  so  many  dangerous  monomaniacs,  who  reduce  morals  and 
politics  to  algebraical  formulse." 

• Vol.  ix.  p.  390. 
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hitherto  pushed  so  far  a.s  either  to  engross  or  to  exhaiisl  the  understanding 
of  tlie  academical  youth.  A due  place  was  also  allowed  and  required  for 
cla-ssical  pursuit.s,  while  the  jmre.st  writers  of  antiquity  were  studietl,  not  so 
much  for  the  purposes  of  consummating  the  knowledge  of  points  and  metre.s, 
as  of  acquiring  the  noblest  ideas  of  morals  and  politics  in  the  clearest  and 
most  elegant  language.  Precisely  at  this  period  arose  a constellation  of 
young  men  eminently  qualified,  both  by  the  force  of  their  understandings 
and  the  elegance  of  their  taste,  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages ; and 
the  names  of  Hurd  and  Powell,  of  Balguy  and  Ogden,  are  never  heard  by 
tho.se  who  knew  them  or  know  their  Iwoks,  without  the  associated  ideas  of 
all  that  is  clear  in  ratiocination,  profound  in  research,  and  beautiful  in  lan- 
guage. As  they  disappeared  from  the  scene,  abstract  mathematics  began  to 
prevail  in  the  university;  the  equilibrium  of  study  was  de.stroyed  ; the  liberal 
and  manly  system  of  education  which  had  produced  so  many  men  of  business 
and  of  the  world,  as  well  its  of  science,  gradually  disappeared ; while  the 
rewards  which  became  necessary  as  stimuli  to  the  higher  acquirements  of 
classical  literature,  tended  to  urge  on  the  pursuits  of  difficult  and  recondite 
minntite  in  criticism,  as  inapplicable,  in  one  way,  to  any  practical  pui-poae 
of  life,  as  the  obscurities  of  Waring’s  Mi.scellanca  Analytica,  in  another. 
The  effects  of  this  declension  are  but  too  visible  at  prc.sent  in  a hard,  dr3', 
‘ exsuccous  ’ style  of  writing,  which  has  long  since  su|)erscded,  excepting  in 
one  or  two  solitarj’  instanavs,  the  attic  graces  of  the  last  generation.”  • 


But  returning  from  our  digressive  contrast  of  the  ostensive 
and  symbolical,  of  the  gometric  and  algebraic,  processes,  in  an 
educational  point  of  view ; and  calling  to  mind,  that  the  former 
had,  exclusively  of  the  latter,  been  proposed  as  a mean  conducive 
to  the  one  sole  intellectual  virtue  of  continuous  attention : we  pro- 
ceed to  consider,  how  far  the  study  of  geometry  may  pretend  to 
be  the  appropriate  discipline  oven  of  tliis.] 

But  mathematics  are  not  the  only  study  which  cultivates  the 
attention ; neither  is  the  kind  and  degree  of  attention  which  they 
tend  to  induce,  the  kind  and  degree  of  attention  which  our  other 
and  higher  speculations  require  and  exercise.  In  the  study  of 
mathematics  we  are  accustomed,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
to  a protensive,  rather  than  to  cither  an  extensive,  a comprehen- 
sive, or  an  intensive,  application  of  thought.  It  does  not  compel 
us  to  hold  up  before  the  mind,  and  to  retain  the  mind  upon,  a 
multitude  of  different  objects ; far  less  docs  it  inure  us  to  a steady 
consideration  of  the  fugitive  and  evanescent  abstractions  and  gene- 
ralities of  the  reflective  intellect.  Mr  Kirwan  truly  observes  ; — 
“ As  to  Mathematics  habituating  the  mind  to  intense  application. 


• Vol.  xviii.  p.  235. 
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there  is  no  science  that  does  not  equally  require  it,  and,  in  studyiny 
it,  the  habit  is  much  more  oilvantayeously  obtained."  • And  Madame 
de  Stael  admirably  says ; — “ I shall  be  told,  I know,  that  Mathe- 
matics render  the  attention  peculiarly  close  (appliquce) ; but  they 
do  not  habituate  to  collect,  to  aj)prcciate,  to  concentrate;  the 
attention  they  require  is,  so  to  speak,  in  a straight  line ; the  human 
mind  acts  in  mathematics  as  a spring  tending  in  one  uniform 
direction."  ^ 

We  should  remember  also  that  the  mind  for  whose  peculiar 
malady  a course  of  mathematics,  as  the  appropriate  specific,  is 
prescribed,  are  precisely  those  which  will  not,  in  fact,  cannot, 
submit  to  the  prescription.  “ In  vain  ” (observes  Z>«  Hamel) 
“ do  we  promulgate  rules  for  awakening  attention,  if  the  disposi- 
tion be  headlong,  instable,  presumptuous.  Besides,  all  application 
of  the  mind  is  an  act  of  will,  and  the  will  cannot  be  compelled.”  J 
— After  all,  we  are  afraid  that  Vices  and  D'Alembert  are  right : 
Mathematics  may  distort,  but  can  necer  rectify  the  mind. 

But  although  of  slender,  and  even  ambiguous  utility,  as  a gym- 
nastic of  the  intellect,  mathematics  .are  not  undeserving  of  atten- 
tion, as  supplying  to  the  metaphysician  and  psychologist  some 
interesting  materials  of  speculation.  The  notions,  and  method, 
and  progress  of  these  sciences  are  curious,  both  in  themselves, 
and  in  contrast  to  those  of  philosophy.  Although,  therefore,  the 
inscription  over  Plato's  school  be  but  a comparatively  recent 
fiction,  we  are  willing  to  admit  its  truth, — nay,  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  mathematics  ought  to  bo  cultivated,  to  a certain 
extent,  by  every  one  who  would  devote  himself  to  the  higher 
philosophy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  agree  with  Socrates, 
who  “ disapproved  of  the  study  of  geometry,”  (and  he  says  the 
same  of  astronomy,)  “ when  carried  the  length  of  its  more  dif- 
ficult diagrams.  For,  though  himself  not  inconversant  with 
these,”  (which  ho  had  studied  under  the  celebrated  geometer, 
Theodorus  of  Cyrene),  “ he  did  not  perceive  of  what  utility 
they  could  be,  calculated  as  they  were  to  consume  the  life  of  a 
man,  and  to  turn  him  away  from  many  other  and  important 
acquirements.”  |1 

We  must  now  abruptly  terminate.  Our  limits  are  already 
greatly  exceeded.  But  we  must  still  state,  in  a few  words,  what 
many  sentences  would  be  required  to  develope. 

• Logick,  I.,  preface,  p.  6.  f Be  I’AUemagne,  I.,  c.  18. 

t De  Mcnte  Humana,  I.  i.  c.  8. 

I XenuphontU  Memorabilia,  I.  iv.  c.  7,  §§  .8, 
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In  extending  so  partial  an  encouragement  to  mathcinatical  and 
physical  pursuits,  thus  indirectly  discouraging  the  other  branches 
of  liberal  education,  the  University  of  Cambridge  bas  exactly 
reversed  every  principle  of  academical  policy. — What  arc  the 
grounds  on  which  one  study  ought  to  be  fostered  or  forced,  in 
such  a seminary,  in  preference  to  others  ? 

The  first  and  principal  condition  of  academical  encouragement 
is,  that  the  study  tends  to  cultivate  a greater  number  of  the  nobler 
faculties  in  a higher  degree.  That  the  study  of  mathematic.s 
effects  any  mental  development,  at  best,  in  a most  inadequate  and 
precarious  manner,  while  its  too  exclusive  cultivation  tends  posi- 
tively to  incapacitate  and  to  deform  the  mind. — this  it  has  been 
the  scope  of  the  preceding  argument  to  establish. 

The  second  condition  is,  that  the  protected  study  comprehends 
within  its  sphere  of  operation  a larger  proportion  of  the  academic 
youth.  It  can  easily  bo  sliown  that,  in  this  respect,  mathematics 
have  less  claim  to  encouragement  than  any  other  object  of  educa- 
tion. [They  present  no  allurement  for  those  not  constrained  to 
a degree ; they  qualify  for  none  of  the  professions ; and  Cam- 
bridge stands  alone  in  turning  out  her  clergy,  accomplished  as 
actuaries  or  engineers,  it  may  ifc,  but  unaccomplished  as  divines.] 

The  third  is,  that  it  is  of  greater  general  utility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  business,  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  leisure,  of  after  life, — In  re- 
gard to  the  business : — For  men  in  general,  no  study  is  more  utterly 
worthless  than  that  of  mathematics.  In  regard  to  the  leisure ; (for 
which  as  Aristotle  properly  observes,  a liberal  education  ought 
equally  to  provide) : — This  study  is  of  even  less  importance  than 
for  the  business.  No  academical  pursuit  has,  indeed,  so  few  extra- 
academical  votaries.  The  reasons  are  manifest.  In  the  first 
place,  mathematics,  to  bo  spontaneously  loved,  require  a more 
peculiar  constitution  of  mind  and  temperament  than  any  other  in- 
tellectual pursuit.  In  the  second,  as  observed  by  Plato,  no  study 
forced  in  the  school  is  ever  voluntarily  cultivated  in  life; 

ZUitm  oiiif  iftfiitis  ftiSnfta).  In  the  third,  to  use  the  words  of  Se- 
neca : — “ Some  things,  once  known,  stick  fast ; others,  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  learnt,  our  knowledge  of  them  perishing  when  we 
cease  to  learn.  Such  are  mathematics.”* — The  maxim,  “ Non 
scholfe  sed  vit®  discendum,”  is  thus,  in  every  relation,  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  reversed. 



• D«  Bciiefieiis,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  [Sec  also  Vives,  al)ove,  p.  290.] 
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The  fourth  is,  tliat,  independently  of  its  own  importance,  it  is 
the  passport  to  other  important  branches  of  knoicledye.  In  this 
respect  mathematical  sciences  (pure  and  applied)  stand  alone ; to 
the  other  branches  of  knowledge  they  conduce, — to  none  directly, 
and  if  indirectly  to  any,  the  advantage  they  afford  is  small,  con- 
tingent, and  dispensable. 

The  fifth  is,  that,  however  important,  absolutely  and  relatively, 
it  is  yet  of  such  a nature,  that,  without  an  e.rternal  stimidus,  it 
will  not  be  so  generally  and  so  thoroughly  cultivated  as  it  deserves. 
Mathematics,  certainly,  from  the  nature  of  their  study,  require 
such  stimulus  ; the  question  is — Do  they  deserve  it  ? 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  strongly  expressing  our  sincere 
respect  for  the  venerable  school  of  which,  in  this  article,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  expose  a modern  abuse.  With  all  its  defects, 
there  is  even  now,  in  the  spirit  of  the  place,  what,  were  its  mighty 
means  all  as  well  directed  as  some  already  are,  would  raise  it  in 
every  faculty,  in  every  department,  to  a place  in  the  highest  rank 
among  the  European  universities.  Some  parts  of  the  reform  are 
difficult,  and  must  be  accomplished  from  without.  Others  are 
comparatively  easy,  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  may  be 
determined  from  within.  Of  these,  the  first  and  most  manifest 
improvement  would  be  the  establishment  of  three  Triposes  of  co- 
ordinate and  independent  honours ; of  which  one  should  comprise 
the  different  departments  of  philosophy  proper,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern,— another  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, — and  a 
third  the  multifarious  branches  of  classics,  classical  philology,  his- 
tory, &c.  We  cannot  add  a word  in  reference  to  the  expedi- 
ency and  details  of  such  a plan ; but,  in  allusion  to  a philoso- 
phical Tripos,  a noble  testimony  to  the  influence  of  metaphysicfU 
and  moral  studies  in  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  rises  to  our 
recollection,  which,  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  adducing.  It  is  by  one  of  the  acutest  of 
thinkers, — the  elder  Scaligcr. — “ Harum  indagatio  subtilitatum 
etsi  non  est  utilis  ad  machinas  farinarias  conficiendas,  exuit  tamen 
animum  inscitiae  rubigine,  acuitquc  ad  alia.  Eo  denique  splcn- 
dore  afficit,  ut  praeluceat  sibi  ad  nanciscendum  primi  opificis 
similitudincm.  Qui  ut  omnia  plenc  ac  perfcctc  est,  at  practer,  ct 
supra  omnia ; ita  eos  qui  scientiarum  studiosi  sunt,  sues  esse  voluit, 
ipsorumquc  intellectum  rerum  dominum  constituit.”* 

• Dc  Subtilitatc,  Exerc.  ccevU.  3.  [When  this  was  quoted,  the  fuller  ex- 
tract above  (p.  40)  was  iii  abeyance.] 
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TOUCHING  THE  PKECEULVG  ARTICLE. 


(April,  1836.) 

It  is  contrary  to  our  practice  to  publish  any  answers  or  com- 
plaints, by  authors  dissatisfied  with  our  criticisms ; but  wo  are 
induced  to  make  an  exception  of  Mr  Whcwell.  He  complains, 
that  we  have  not  fairly  stated  the  purport  of  his  recent  publica- 
tion on  the  Study  of  Mathematics.  The  nature  of  the  charge, 
and  the  great  respectability  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  it  is 
made,  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  be  altogether  silent;  we, 
therefore,  reprint  his  letter,  (which  has  already  appeared  both  in 
the  Newspapers,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Pamphlet*), 
with  a few  observations  under  the  form  of  Notes,  in  vindication 
of  ourselves. — [^Editori] 


“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

“ C.VMBRiDGE,  Jan.  23</,  1836. 

“ My  Dear  Sir, 

“ I was  gratified  to  find  that  a little  pamphlet  which  I recently 
published,  as  “ Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  Mathematics,”  had 
excited  so  much  notice  as  to  give  it  a place  at  the  head  of  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ; — and  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Reviewer  has  spoken  of  me,  1 have  certainly  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied ; nor  am  1 at  all  disposed  to  complain 

* [TltLs  Letter  Mr  Whewell  rcpnbli.shed  also  in  the  following  year  at  the 
end  of  his  hook  “ On  the  Principles  of  English  University  Edneation,” — but 
without  the  notes  in  reply. — For  that  book  and  for  the  Preface  to  his  Me- 
chanics, on  Uith  of  which  I shall  be  obliged  to  comment,  1 am  indebted  to 
the  [Militeness  of  the  author.) 
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of  the  way  in  which  lie  has  urged  his  own  opinions.  But  I think 
the  article  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  a misapprehension  which 
ought  to  be  corrected  ; and  for  that  purpose  I trouble  you  with 
this  letter. 

“ I wrote  my  pamphlet  in  order  to  enforce  certain  views 
respecting  the  conduct  of  our  mathematical  examinations  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  question  on  which  1 threw  out  a few  ‘ Thoughts  ’ 
was,  what  kind  of  mathematics  is  most  beneficial  as  a part  of  a 
liberal  education.  That  this  was  the  question  to  which  I was  try- 
ing  to  give  some  answer  I stated  in  a passage  (quoted  by  the  Re- 
viewer) at  page  8 of  the  pamphlet.  The  previous  seven  pages,  in 
which  among  other  matter  1 had  said  a few  words  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  mathematics  in  general,  or  logic  is  the  better  mental 
discipline,  were  obviously  only  an  introduction  to  the  discussion 
of  certain  propositions,  which,  as  the  Reviewer  observes,  ‘ occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  pamphlet.’  (1) 

“ It  was  therefore  with  no  slight  surprise  that  I looked  at  the 
magnificent  manner  in  which  the  Reviewer  has  spoken  of  the 
small  portion  of  these  seven  small  pages  which  refers  to  the  more 
general  question.  He  calls  it  ‘ a treatise  (a  Treatise!)  apparently 
on  the  very  point  ’ (2),  (p.  26.5),  ' a vindication  of  mathematical 
study  ’ (3),  (p.  266) ; and  having  thus  made  me  work  at  a task  of 
his  own  devising,  he  repeatedly  expresses  great  disappointment 
that  I have  executed  it  so  ill ; — that  ‘ so  little  is  said  on  the  gene- 
ral argument.’  I should  have  thought  that  this  circumstance 
might  have  helped  him  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  my  general 
argument. 

“ I see  notliing  but  the  convenient  and  blameless  practice  of 
lieviews  in  making  the  title  of  my  book  the  occasion  of  publishing 
an  Essay  on  a subject  only  slightly  connected  with  mine ; but  it 
appears  to  me  that  to  attempt  to  gain  a victory  by  representing  a 
page  or  two  of  my  ‘ Thoughts  ’ as  containing  all  that  can  be  said 
by  an  able,  earnest,  official  advocate  on  the  other  side,  is  not  a 
reasonable  treatment  of  the  question.  The  writer  proclaims  that 
he  means  to  give  no  quarter  to  my  reasonings ; but  this  pro- 
ceeding looks  rather  like  making  an  unexpected  attack  on  a point 
when  he  thinks  himself  well  prepared,  on  the  arbitrary  pretext 
that  the  truce  has  been  broken  by  the  adversary.  (4) 

“ I should  have  no  disinclination  on  a convenient  occasion,  to 
discuss  the  very  important  and  interesting  question  which  is  the 
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subject  of  the  Review.  1 cannot,  liowever,  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  prospect  of  my  being  able  to  take  it  up  for  a 
considerable  period  ; and  shall  probably  leave  the  Reviewer  in 
possession  of  his  self-chosen  field  of  battle  for  several  months,  it 
may  be  years.  But  if  I should  return  to  the  subject,  I should 
wish  to  know,  as  definitely  as  is  possible,  what  are  the  questions 
at  issue  between  us  ; (5)  and  I would  therefore  beg  from  the 
Reviewer  information  on  the  following  points. 

“ The  Works,  which  form  our  examples  of  Mathematical 
reasoning,  are  well  known ; I wish  to  know  also  what  works  of 
‘ Practical  Logic  ’ on  other  subjects  (p.  2G8)  the  Reviewer  is  will- 
ing to  propose  as  rival  instruments  of  education.  (6) 

“ I wish  to  have  some  distinct  account  of  the  nature  of  that 
‘ Philosophy  ’ which  is  by  the  Reviewer  put  in  contrast  to  Mathe- 
matical study  (p.  279) ; and  if  possible  to  have  some  work  or 
works  pointed  out,  in  which  this  Philosophy  is  su])posed  to  be 
presented  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  fit  to  be  a cardinal  point 
of  education. 

“ I may  remark  also,  that  all  the  Reviewer’s  arguments,  and, 
I believe,  the  judgments  of  all  his  ‘ cloud  of  witnesses,’  are 
founded  upon  the  nature  and  processes  of  pure  mathematics  only  ; 
— on  a consideration  of  the  study  of  the  mere  properties  of  space 
and  number.  My  suggestion  of  the  means  of  increasing  the 
utility  of  mathematical  studies  was  directed  mainly  to  this  point ; 
— that  we  should  avoid  confining  ourselves  to  pure  mathematics ; 
— that  we  should  resort  to  departments  in  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  other  grounds  of  necessary  truth,  as  well  as  the  intuitions  of 
space  and  time : so  far,  therefore,  the  Reviewer  and  I have  a 
common  aim,  and  I notice  this  with  the  more  pleasure,  since  we 
have  so  far  a better  prospect  of  understanding  each  other  in  any 
future  discussion.  (7) 

“ I will  not  now  trespass  further  on  your  patience.  In  order 
to  remind  my  Cambridge  readers  of  the  state  of  the  question,  I 
shall  probably  place  before  them  something  to  the  same  effect  as 
what  I have  now  written. 

“ Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

“ Yours  very  faithfully, 

“ W.  Whewbi.l.” 
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Notes  on  the  phecedino  Letter. 

(1)  We  of  course  willingly  admit  whatever  Mr  Whewell  says 
was  his  intention  in  writing  his  pamphlet ; but  we  must  be  allowed 
to  maintain  that,  at  written,  our  view  of  its  purport  (in  recommen- 
dation and  defence  of  mathematics  in  general,  as  a mean  of  liberal 
education,)  is  the  view  which  every  reader,  looking  cither  at  the 
title  of  the  treatise,  or  at  the  distribution  and  conduct  of  its  argu- 
ment, must  necessarily  adopt.  The  title  is — “ Thoughts  on  the 
Study  of  Alathematics,  as  a part  of  a Liberal  Education.”  The 
pamphlet  opens  with  a statement  of  the  two  counter  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  as  a mental  discipline ; — the 
one  holding  it  to  be  highly  beneficial,  the  other,  highly  detrimental. 
Mr  Whewell  then  proceeds : — “ Any  view  of  this  subject  which 
would  show  us  how  far  and  under  what  circumstances  each  of  these 
opinions  is  true,  would  probably  help  us  to  see  how  we  must 
regulate  our  studies  so  as  to  make  them  most  beneficial,”  &c. 
“ It  is  in  this  belief  that  the  few  reflections  which  follow  have 
been  written.”  The  plan  of  the  work  being  thus  laid  down,  the 
autlior  goes  on  to  accomplish  the  first  part  of  his  undertaking,  by 
endeavouring  to  show,  that  the  former  opinion  is  absolutely  true  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  study  of  mathematics  is  conducive,  even  more 
than  logic,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  This 
being  done,  ho  passes  to  the  second  part,  and  endeavours  to 
show,  that  the  latter  opinion  is  conditionally  true,  inasmuch  as 
certain  modes  of  teaching  the  science,  to  which  ilr  Whewell  is 
opposed,  are  given  up  as  worthy  of  all  condemnation.  These  two 
parts  are,  ex  fade  libri,  co-ordinate ; nay,  so  far  is  the  first  part, 
though  occupying  a sm.aller  portion  of  the  pamphlet,  from  being 
“ obviously  only  an  introduction  ” to  the  second,  that,  whatever 
were  the  intentions  of  the  writer,  if  the  two  be  not  allowed  to  be 
co-ordinate,  the  reader  must,  from  the  tenor  of  the  writing,  hold 
the  second  to  be  correlative  to  the  first.  For  it  is  only  on  the 
grmiiul  of  the  first  part, — only  on  the  supposition  of  the  general 
argument  being  conclusive,  that  the  second  part,  or  special  argu- 
ment, is  allowed  by  the  pamphlet  subordinately  to  emerge.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  transition  from  the  one  head  to  the 
other  : — “ Supposing,  then,  that  we  wish  to  consider  mathematics 
as  an  element  of  education,  and  as  a means  of  forming  logical 
habits  better  than  logic  itself,  it  becomes  an  important  question. 
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liow  far  this  study,  ihite  recommended,  is  justly  chargeable  with 
evil  consequences,  such  as  have  been  already  mentioned.”  Then 
follows  the  rest  of  the  passage  (p.  269)  referred  to  by  Mr  Whewell 
and  quoted  in  the  Review ; where,  however,  there  is  not  to  be 
found  a single  word  of  a different  tendency. 

(2)  We  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  we  did  not.  That  ex- 
pression was  used  by  us  in  speaking  of  the  whole  work,  and  in 
speaking  of  it  as  yet  known,  only  from  tlte  advertisement  of  its 
title.  And  what  is  Mr  Whewell’s  notion  of  a treatise  ? 

(3)  If  the  first  division  of  the  pamphlet  be  not  a “ vindication 
of  mathematical  study  as  a principal  mean  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  reasoning  faculty,”  (for  that  is  our  full  expression),  what  is 
it?  We  said  that  it  was  too  short;  and  that  it  took  notice  of 
none  of  the  objections  to  the  study  in  general,  as  disqualifying  the 
mind  for  observation  and  common  reasoning.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, justly  be  accused  of  allowing  it  to  be  supposed,  far  less  of 
holding  it  out,  to  be  other  than  what  it  actually  is.  IIow  then 
can  Mr  Whewell  assert,  as  ho  afterwards  does,  that  we  “ attempted 
to  gain  a victory  by  representing  a page  or  two  of  his  ‘ Thoughts  ’ 
as  containing  all  that  can  be  said  by  an  able,  earnest,  official 
advocate?”  But  though  the  general  argument  was,  as  we  stated, 
brief  and  only  confirmatory,  were  we  not  warranted,  on  that  very 
ground,  in  supposing  that  Mr  Whewell  regarded  it  as  of  itself 
sufficiently  strong, — as  of  itself  decisive  ? Because  it  is  shown  to 
be  illogical,  it  docs  not  cease  to  exist. 

(4)  The  expression  quoted  was,  in  its  connexion,  manifestly  only 
one  of  personal  civility  to  Mr  Whewell.  Of  all  meanings,  assu- 
redly the  one  here  put  upon  it  is  about  the  last  which  it  could 
reasonably  bear. — We  were  too  conscious  of  the  unavoidable  haste 
in  which  the  article  and  its  authorities  were  thrown  together,  with 
sole  reference  to  ^Ir  Whewell’s  treatise,  to  dream  of  pluming  our- 
selves on  our  preparation  for  attack.  On  this  ground  we  must 
even  found  an  excuse  for  one  error  at  least,  incurred  in  our  too 
absolute  assertion  touching  Bacon,  in  the  text  [now  corrected]  and 
relative  note  at  p.  314. — As  to  “ truce,” — “ pretext,” — “ adver- 
sary,” we  comprehend  nothing. 

(5)  The  one  general  thesis  which  we  maintained  was  : — That 
the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences  is,  for  reasons  assigned, 
undeserving  of  special  encouragement,  as  a mean  of  mental  cnlii- 
valion ; and,  therefore,  that  tlfe  University  of  Cambridge,  in  so 
far  .as  its  system  of  education  bestows  not  only  a special,  but  a 
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paramount,  not  to  say  an  exclusive,  encouragement  on  those 
sciences,  violates  every  principle  of  academical  policy.* 


• [Dr  AtTiewell  on  this  snys  : — “The  charge,  that  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge bestow.s  not  only  a s|>ecial  but  a paramount  and  cxdnsive  encourage- 
ment on  these  (tlic  mathematical)  sciences  is  not  only  unfounded,  but  i.s 
inexcnsably  so,  because  it  is  imiio.ssible  to  refer  to  any  record  of  the  prizes 
which  the  University  bestows,  without  seeing  that  there  is  a much  greater 
number  offered  and  given  in  other  subjects  than  in  Mathematics.”  (Me- 
chanics, fifth  edition.  Preface,  p.  viii.) 

What  I stated  (tliough  Dr  Whewcll  is  pleased  to  call  it  “ not  only  un- 
founded, but  inexcusably  so,”)  is  literally  correct. 

But  Dr  Whewcll,  in  the  Jirtt  place,  misrepre.Hents  my  words.  I did  not 
say,  “ that  the  University  of  C.arabridge  betloics  an  exclusive  enconragement 
on  the  mathematical  sciences;"  and  what  I did  say,  “that  the  University  of 
Cambridge  bestows  not  only  a special  bnt  a paramount,  not  to  say  an  exclu- 
sive, cncotmagement  on  these  sciences,” — this  is  rigidly  true. 

Bnt  in  the  second  place,  Dr  W'hewcll  himself  asserts  what,  to  use  his  own 
words,  “ is  not  only  unfounded,  bnt  inexcusably  so,”  inasmuch  as  he  makes 
“ the  prizes  which  the  University  bestows,”  and  their  “ number,”  the  mea- 
sure of  academical  enconragement.  This  is  wholly  fallacious ; and  for  these 
reasons ; — 1“,  The  prizes,  afford  they  what  enconragement  they  may,  are  not 
founded,  cannot  be  withheld,  and  therefore  are  not,  in  propriety,  bestowed, 
by  the  University,  that  is  by  its  dominant  body,  at  all.  They  are  the  acci- 
dental bequests  of  individuals,  in  favour  of  certain  favourite  pursuits,  (it  may 
be)  of  certain  personal  crotchets.  2°,  Their  number  is  insignificant,  and  a 
large  minority  given  to,  or  not  without,  mathematical  eminence.  3“,  Their 
pecuniary  value  is  small,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  highest  are  the  mathemati- 
cal. 4“,  Tlie  competition  is  principally  for  those  mathematical,  as  to  them  the 
highest  honour  and  the  surest  advantages  are  attached.  5”,  But  to  these 
inadequate  marks  of  distinction,  which  the  University  really  does  not  bestow, 
and  for  which,  be  it  for  good  or  ill,  it  is,  in  fact,  not  res])onsiblc.  Dr  Whewcll 
would  not  only  himself  limit,  but  would  compel  me  to  limit,  the  enconrage- 
ment which  Cambridge  extends  to  the  .several  branches  of  education.  Mar- 
vcllons  to  say  1 he  wholly  overpas.scs  the  one  encouragement,  in  comparison 
to  w hich  all  others  fade  out  of  view ; I mean  the  Tripos,  that  is,  as  he  him- 
self defines  it,  “ the  list  of  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  University  assigns 
honourable  distinction  after  a public  trial,”  and  this  in  the  order  of  merit. 

It  will  not  f>c  denied  that  this  is  the  standard,  according  to  which  in  Cam- 
bridge (and  be  it  spoken  to  the  credit  of  the  piacc,)  appointments  in  Univer- 
sity and  College  arc  usually  detennined.  The  Tri/ms,  and  not  the  Prizes,  is 
therefore  the  measure  by  which  princiiiiUly  if  not  exclusively  is  to  be  gaged 
the  amount  of  enconragement, — the  quantum  of  honour  and  advantage 
bestowed  in  Cambridge  on  the  several  academical  studies.  Ttiis  being  pre- 
mised, the  following  facts  cannot  be  denied. — 1“,  That  for  near  a century,  to 
go  no  higher,  (from  1739  to  1824)  there  was  no  Tripos  list,  that  is,  no  public 
honour,  except  for  mathematical  distinction. — 2“,  That  during  that  time,  and 
down  to  1830,  (when  “ the  Previoii.s  Examination  ” with  its  .sony  minimum 
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(6)  We  objected  not  to  the  works  in  which  mathematics  are 
studied  in  Cambridge ; but  to  the  disproportioned  encouragement 
which  tliat  university  accords  to  the  study  of  mathematics  alto- 
gether ; and  we  argued  for  the  restoration  of  philosophy  proper, 
to  its  old  and  legitimate  pre-eminence,  and  not  for  the  introduction 
of  any  particular  boohs  in  which  that  philosophy  may  be  best  pre- 
sented. This  may  form  the  subject  of  ulterior  discussion.  But 
we  shall  certainly  not  perplex  the  present  question,  by  a compli- 
ance with  Mr  Whewell’s  misplaced  request.* 

began,)  no  qualification  what.soever,  beside  a certain  mat/iematiral competence, 
was  requisite  for  a degree  ; tlie  University  of  Cambridge  according  its  certi- 
ficate of  proficiency  in  the  seven  lilniral  arts  to  every  illitenitc  barbarian  who 
went  up  even  for  tlic  lowest  of  its  three  classes  of  mathematical  honours:  and 
as  such  degree  was  a passport  into  hoiy  orders,  this  “ Venerable  School  ” 
was  allowed,  for  generations,  to  deluge  the  Church  of  England  with  a clergy 
void  even  of  one  ascertained  quaiification  for  their  sacred  cailing.  So  far, 
though  all  our  Hritish  Universities  are  in  various  respects  absurd,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  in  thi.s  absurdity,  may  rank  sniircmc. — 3”,  That  when, 
in  182i,  the  Classical  Tripos  commenced,  though  no  classical  proficiency  was 
required  from  the  coui|)etitor  for  mathematical  honours,  a mathematical 
honour  was  required  as  a preliminary  from  all  who  would  compete  for  clas- 
sical distinction.  Thus,  encouragement  to  clas.sical  studv  was  only  allowed 
as  an  additional  stimulus  to  mathematical ; and  accordingly,  if  I had  asserted, 
as  I did  not,  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  bestowed  an  exclusive  encou- 
ragement on  the  latter  study,  1 should  not  perhaps  have  asserted  more  than 
what  any  one  was  warranted  to  tlo.  (Of  the  recent  changes  in  the  academical 
system  of  Cambridge  it  would  be  here  out  of  place  to  say  anything.  Hut  sec 
Apitendix,  III.  (C)  ) — Whether  then,  is  Dr  WhcwcU’s  statement  or  mine, — 
“not  only  unfounded,  but  inexcusably  so”?] 

• [Referring  to  this  paragraph.  Dr  Whewell  (in  his  book  on  the  Principles 
of  English  University  Edneation,  p.  2)  says : — “There  is  another  controversy, 
to  which  some  part  of  the  following  pages  may  appear  to  have  reference : — 
the  question  of  the  comparative  value  of  Mathematics,  and  of  certain  other 
studies  which  have  been  termed  Philosophy,  as  instruments  of  education. 
An  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  in  a criticism  ujion  a former  publication  of  mine, 
maintained  that  the  study  of  mathematics  is,  for  such  a purpose,  useless  or 
prejudicial ; and  recommended  the  cultivation  of  ‘ philosophy  ’ in  its  pl.ice. 
In  a letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Review,  (which  I publislied,)  I expressed  my 
willingness  to  discuss  the  subject  at  a future  time ; and,  referring  to  the  ma- 
thematical conrsc  of  this  University,  ns  my  example  of  mathematical  educa- 
tion, 1 requested  to  be  informed,  by  description,  or  bj’  reference  to  hooks, 
what  that  ‘ philosophy  ’ was,  which  the  Reviewer  was  pre])ared  to  contend 
for,  as  a better  kind  of  education.  I considered  this  as  a proceeding,  in  the 
courtesy  of  literary  eombat,  equivalent  to  sending  my  opponent  the  measure 
of  my  weapon,  and  begging  to  be  furnished  with  the  dimensions  of  his. 
When,  therefore,  the  reviewer,  in  reply,  flatly  refused  ‘ to  perplex  the  ques- 
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(7)  Our  objections  and  tliose  of  the  authorities  wliich  we 
adduced,  are  directed  against  [the  excessive  study  of]  the  niiithe- 

tion  bjr  a compliance  with  Mr  Whewoll’s  mi.^placcd  reqne.st,’  I certainly  con- 
sidered iny.self  as  freed  from  any  call  to  continue  the  controversy.  No 
adherent  of  the  reviewer  could  expect  me  to  refute  a proposition  which  the 
author  himself  did  not  venture  to  enunciate  in  an  intelligible  form.  And, 
therefore,  in  the  present  book,  I do  not  at  all  profess  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  value  of  mathematics,  and  other  kinds  of  philosophy,  with  reference  to 
the  reviewer’s  assertion,  but  simply  so  far  as  it  is  brought  before  me  by  the 
general  course  of  my  reflections.” 

On  this  I must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  Dr  Whewcll  represents  me 
as  saying  what,  in  fact,  is  a reversal  of  my  real  expression.  For  I did 
not  "flatly  refine''  to  state  what  I thought  were  the  particular  Ixtoks  in 
which  philosophy  might  be  most  profitably  studied,  I merely  adjounied  it 
to  its  proper  sea.son.  “ This,”  I said,  “ may  form  the  subject  of  ulterior  dis- 
cussion." I did  not,  as  Dr  Whewcll  quotes  me,  “ refuse  ‘ to  perplex  the 
question,' " &c.,  but  “ to  perplex  the  present  question,”  &c.  Such  are  my 
words. 

In  this  proceeding  I was  fully  persuaded  of  its  propriety.  The  question 
on  which  I had  engaged  was,  the  utility  of  mathematical  study,  in  general,  in 
any  form,  in  any  boohs,  as  a liberal  exercise  of  mind:  and  this  que.stion 
behoved  to  be  disposed  of,  before  entering  on  another, — and  another  which 
could  only  emerge,  and  that  too  subordinatcly,  after  the  primary  and  prin- 
cipal problem  had  been  decided ; — this  in  fact  would  be  a new  question.  On 
the.  problem  in  hand,  I was  firmly  convinced  that  Dr  Whewcll  could  allege 
nothing  solid  in  favour  of  mathematical  study,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is 
fostered  or  forced  in  Cambridge ; for  to  that  effect,  I know  that  nothing 
solid  ever  had  been,  or,  I believed,  ever  could  be,  alleged.  W'as  I therefore 
to  dc.sccnd  from  this  impregnable  position,  where  I stood  secure,  and  of 
which  I W'as  persuaded,  (nor  has  the  event  belied  the  anticipation,)  that  Dr 
■\Vhcwcll  Wits  too  prudent  to  attempt  the  assault  ? — Counter  arguments,  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  there  are  none;  and  .as  to  authorities  of  any  cogency, 
there  is  only  the  authority  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  itself.  And  of 
what  value  is  that?  It  is  not,  in  fact,  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  pro- 
priety, which  can  b<!  alleged  as  such  authority;  that  is,  the  University  organ- 
ised by  statute.  It  is  only  a private  and  intrusive  interest  which  has  there 
superseded  the  public  seminary,  and  this  has  calculated  for  the  advantage  of 
its  members,  and  not  for  the  national  good,  the  education  which  Cambridge 
has  long  been  permitted  to  dispense.  This  private  interest  is  that  of  the 
Colleges  and  of  their  Tutors ; and  in  Cambridge  there  has  for  generations 
been  taught,  not  what  the  ends  of  education,  not  what  the  ends  of  science, 
prescribe,  but  only  what,  and  that  wliat  how,  the  College  Tutors  are  capable 
of  teaching.  It  would  be  here  out  of  place  (and  is  indeed  done  elsewhere)  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  a mere  CoUegio-Tutorial  instruction  must  be 
scanty  and  mechanical,  and  why  the  mechanism  once  made  up,  remains, 
and  must  remain,  long  after  the  opinions  which  it  chances  to  comprehend 
and  teach  arc  elsewhere  exploded.  SulHce  it  for  an  example,  to  take  the 
remarkable,  the  notorious  fact : that  fifty,  that  sixty  years  after  Newton 
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inatical  sciences  in  general.  Matheraaties  can  be  applied  to  objects 
of  experience  onlj'  in  so  far  as  those  are  meimirahlc  ; that  is,  in 

had  publi,<lipd  his  Priiicipia,  the  pliysical  hypothesis  of  Descartes  were  still 
tutorially  inculcated  in  Newton’s  own  University.*  In  fact,  I believe,  that 
the  Cambridge  Colleges  were  about  the  last  .seminaries  throughout  Europe 
in  which  the  Newtonian  doctrine  superseded  the  Cartesian,  and  this  too  in 
opposition  to  the  Profe.s.sorial  authority  of  Newton  himself,  and  of  his  suc- 
ces-sors  in  the  Public  Chair.  And  why  ? .Simply,  because  in  these  colleges, 
instruction  was  dispensed  by  tutors,  for  their  own  convenience  and  advan- 
tage ; and  the.se  tutors,  educateil  in  the  old  routine,  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  re-educate  themselves  for  teachers  of  the  new  truth.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  value  of  t'ollegial,  of  Tutorial,  authority  in  Cambridge  ; and  we  may 
l)e  sure,  that  whatever  are  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  tutorial  mechanism 
of  the  time,  will  be  clamorou.sly  asserted  by  the  collegial  interest  to  be  the 
l)cst  possible  subjects  of  academical  education  ; while  all  beyond  it,  all  espe- 
cially that  cannot  be  reduced  to  a catechetical  routine,  will  be  as  clamorously 
decried.  Even  the  noble  and  invigorating  study  of  ancient  literature  may  be 
reduced  to  a comparatively  barren  and  unimproving  exercise  of  the  lower 
faculties  alone.  Hut  on  this  matter  I am  happy  to  agree  with  Dr  Whewell ; 
and  nothing  certainly  can  be  more  deserved  than  his  censure  of  the  Cam- 
bridge tutorial  methods  of  classical  reading  and  examination 

But  the  notion  of  Dr  Whewell,  that  because  the  Cambridge  text-b«ok.s  on 
Mathematics  are  “ well  known,”  (though,  if  I knew,  I never  once  referred  to 
any,)  therefore,  that  I was  bound,  and  hoc  statu,  to  Slrecify  the  book  or  books 
on  Philosophy  which  I would  recommend  in  their  room  ; — this  notion  is  not 
merely  preposterous.  For — 

1°.  In  mathematics  there  Is  no  difference  of  opinion  about  mathematical 
truth  ; all  mathematical  books  are  all  true  ; and  the  only  difference  of  better 
and  worse,  between  one  mathematical  book  and  another  is,  that  this  presents 
the  common  truths  under  an  easier  form  than  that,  exacting,  therefore,  from 
the  student  a less  amount  of  intellectual  effort.  The  best  mathematical 
treatise  thns  constitutes,  pro  tanto,  in  itself,  the  worst  instrument  of  educa- 
tion. For — 

2°.  The  highest  end  of  education  is  not  to  dictate  truths,  but  to  stimulate 
exertion  ; since  the  mind  is  not  invigorated,  developed,  in  a word,  educated, 
by  the  mere  pos.sc.ssion  of  truths,  but  by  the  energy  determined  in  their  quest 
and  contemplation.  But — 

3°.  This  is  better  done  by  any  work  on  philosophy  which  stimulates  to 
strong  and  independent  (be  it  even  for  the  time  erroneous)  speculation,  than 
by  the  best  work  in  mathematics  which  delivers  truth  but  docs  not  excite 
thought.  Mathematical  contrasted  with  philosophical  truths,  are,  indeed, 
comparatively  uninteresting,  comparatively  wortlile.ss;  but  they  arc  more 
certain.  I admit,  indeed,  now,  as  I have  done  before : — “ Mathematics, 
from  the  first,  have  been  triumphant  over  the  husk  ; Philo.sophy  is  still  mili- 
tant for  the  kernel.”  But  what  is  this  to  the  question — Which  study  best 
cultivates  the  minit  f 


* I see,  that  Dr  Whewell  hn.s  stated  the  reverse  of  this. 
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•SO  far  as  they  come,  or  are  supposed  to  come,  under  the  categories 
of  extension  and  number.  Applied  mathematics  are,  therefore, 
equally  limited  and  equally  unimproving  as  pure.  The  sciences, 
indeed,  with  which  mathematics  are  thus  a.ssociated,  may  afford  a 
more  profitable  exercise  of  mind  ; but  this  is  only  in  so  far  as  they 
supply  the  matter  of  observation,  and  of  probable  reasoning,  and 
therefore,  before  this  matter  is  hypothetically  subjected  to  mathe- 
matical demonstration  or  calculus.  Were  there  in  the  physical 
sciences,  as  Mr  Whcwell  suppose.s,  other  grounds  of  ncces.sary 
truth  than  the  intuitions  of  Space  and  Time,  the  demonstrations 
deduced  from  these  would  be  equally  monotonous,  equally  easy, 
and  equally  unimproving,  as  the  m.ithcmatical.  But,  that  Mr 
Whewcll  confounds  empirical  with  pure  knowledge,  is  shown  by 
the  very  example  which  he  adduces  at  p.  33  of  his  pamphlet. 
The  solution  of  that  requires  nothing  but  experience  and  the 
logical  analysis  of  thought.* 

• [Itefcrriiif;  to  this  paragraph.  Dr  Whewcll  (Preface  to  the  fifth  edition 
of  his  Mechanics,  p.  vi.)  says  : — “ .Some  persons  ap|>car  to  doubt  whether 
there  are,  in  the  phy.sical  sciences,  other  gronud.s  of  neces-sary  trutli  than  tlie 
intuitions  of  space  and  time.  We  might  demand  of  sneh  persons  whether 
the  properties  of  the  pressures  which  balance  each  other  on  the  lever,  as 
proved  by  jVrehimedes,  be  not  necessary  tniths?  whetlier  our  conceptions  of 
pressures,  and  the  properties  of  pressures,  are  modifications  of  our  concep- 
tions of  space  and  time?  and  if  they  are  not,  wtietlier  necessary  tniths  con- 
cerning pressures  must  not  have  some  other  ground  than  tlie  Axioms  of 
Geometry  and  Number?  We  might  ask  them  whether  we  do  not,  in  fact,  in 
works  like  this,  show  that  there  are  such  other  grounds,  by  actually  ennn- 
ciating  them?  whether  the  Axiom,  that  the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  tlic  wciglits,  be  not  self-evident,  and  therefore  necessary? 

“ If  it  be  said,  that  the  e.stablishment  of  such  propositions  as  tliis  ‘ requires 
nothing  but  experience  and  the  logical  analysis  of  thought,’  we  cannot  help 
replying,  that  such  a remark  seems  to  betray  confusion  of  tliought  and  igno- 
rance of  the  subject.  For  it  would  appear  as  if  the  author  denied  the  cha- 
racter of  necessary  truth  to  such  principles  because  they  depend  only  on 
experience  and  analysis;  and  that  if,  besides  these,  they  depended  upon 
some  additional  grounds,  he  would  allow  them  to  be  necessary.  Again,  it 
is  clear  that,  in  fact,  such  propositions  do  not  depend  at  all  npon  experience ; 
for,  as  has  elsewhere  been  urged, — ‘ MTio  supposes  that  Archimedes  thought 
it  necessarj-  to  verify  this  result  by  actual  trial?  Or  if  he  had  done  so,  by 
what  more  evident  principle  could  he  have  tested  the  equality  of  the 
weights?’  (Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  Mathematics,  &c.  p.  33.)  And  if  such 
propositions  dcixmd  npon  logical  analysis  only,  how  can  they  be  otherwise 
than  necessary?  Docs  the  objector  hold  that  truths  which  resolve  them- 
selves into  logical  analysis,  are  empirical  truths? 

“ I conceive,  therefore,  that  the  cultivation  of  such  a subject  as  this  may 
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be  of  great  use  both  to  the  Stiiileiiti^  of  tliis  University  and  to  otlier  persons, 
not  only  in  faiiiiliariziiig  tlietn  with  the  character  of  neces.sary  truth.s,  and 
the  proce.sses  of  rea.soning  by  whicli  such  a system  of  tnitlis  is  built  np  ; bnt 
also  by  showing  tliat  such  truths  are  not  confined  to  tlie  domain  of  space  and 
number  merely.” 

Here  the  tables  arc  completely  turned. — I had  objected  to  mathematical 
stndy, — that,  if  too  exclusively  pursued,  it  tended  to  induce  a habit  of  con- 
fused thinking;  but  “confusion  of  thought  and  ignorance  of  the  .subject" 
are  here  objected  to  the  objector.  This  stroke  is  Injld,  but  dangerous.  If 
not  succc.s.sful,  it  is  suicidal ; for  it  challenge.s  retort,  and  should  the  missile 
from  Dr  Whewell  fall  harmless,  it  may  be  returned  with  even  fatal  effect. 

Ur  Whewell,  by  jmsition,  is  the  first  man  in  the  first  college,  as  by  repu- 
tation, he  is  the  ablest  functionary,  of  Cambridge.  In  that  mathematical 
university  he  stands  the  foremost  mathematician ; but  there,  he  likewise 
rises  pre-eminent,  out  of  mathcmatic.s,  a.s  a philosopher.  Cambridge  and 
mathematics  could  not,  therefore,  be  more  favourabl}'  rcpre.sented.  In  these 
circnmstances,  if  Dr  Whewell,  accusing  others,  be  himself,  and  from  the 
ver3'  tenns  of  his  accusation,  proved  guilty  of  his  own  charge  ; how  virulent, 
how  permanently  deleterions,  must  be  the  effijct  of  mathematical  stndy, 
when  a naturally  \ngorous  intellect  could  not  resist,  when  other  and  invigo- 
rating studies  could  not  counteract,  the  mathematically  induced  alacrity  to 
confusion  of  thought,  even  during  the  brief  act  of  preferring  that  very  re- 
proach itself,  and  with  reference  likewise  to  a favourite  science?  But  so  it 
is.  For  to  establish  the  fact,  it  Ls  unnecessary  to  look  beyond  the  previous 
extract;  which,  both  in  the  ground  of  charge  itself,  and  in  the  statements 
by  which  that  charge  is  accompanied,  supplies  abundant  evidence  of  confused 
and  inadequate  thinking. 

Dr  Whewell  here,  as  in  his  “Thoughts  on  the  Stndy  of  Mathematics,” 
repeatedly  proponnds  it,  as  “ a self-evident,  and  therefore  necessary”  propo- 
sition,— as  an  “ Axiom  ; ” that  “ the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  weights.”  But  to  common  sense  and  unconfused  consciousness, 
thus  pro])osition  is  nothing  of  the  kind ; it  is  not  self-evident ; it  is  not  neccs- 
sarj' ; it  is  not  an  axiom  ; for  it  is  not  tnte.  The  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  Ls 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights,  jilut  the  weight  of  the  leeer;  in  other  words, 
it  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  system.  Of  course,  no  one  knows  this  better 
than  Dr  \\’ hewcll ; but  having  ideally  and  for  himself  abstracted  from  the 
weight  of  the  lever,  he  inadvertently  advances  for  others,  in  his  popular 
pamphlet,  without  warning  or  explanation,  a statement  which,  to  (topular 
apprehension,  is  manifestly  false. — There  are  other  parts  of  this  extract 
which  I for  one  do  not  pretend  to  understand,  without,  at  least,  supplying 
what  the  author  has  oudtted ; but  let  that  pass. 

Having  so  indistinctly  expre.ssed  himself,  I cannot  wonder  that  Dr 
Whewell  has  so  completely  misconceived  me ; — suppasing,  as  he  docs,  that  I 
could  possiblj"  hold  propositions  to  be  empirical,  to  be  not  necessary,  in  so 
far  as  these  are  applications  of  the  canons  of  Logic.  What  T .said,  and  clearly 
said,  was  this  : — that  the  proposition  in  question  (waving  all  inadequacy  of 
expression)  is  no  ajrioni,  is  no  principle,  because  a derivative  judgment, 
derived  too  from  a double  source ; 1°,  derived  from  the  exercise  of  expe- 
rience ; 2”,  derived  from  the  laws  of  thought.  This  was  .said,  in  saying,  that 
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Dr  Whowell’s  pretended  axiom  “ rcrinires  nothing  for  its  solution  but  expe- 
rience and  the  logical  analysis  of  thought.”— And  that  it  is  ilerived,  ami 
derived  from  these  two  sources,  I now  proceed  to  establish. 

1“,  It  is  derived  from  experience. — Dr  Whewell  a.sserts,  “ that  such  propo- 
sitions do  not  depend  at  all  upon  experience." — On  the  contrary,  1 maintain, 
that  all  propositions  which  involve  the  notion  of  gravitation,  weight,  pressure, 
presuppose  experience ; for  by  experience  alone  do  we  become  aware,  that 
there  is  such  a quale  and  quantum  in  the  universe.  To  think  it  existent, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  thought ; for  we  can  easily  in  thought  conceive  the 
particles  of  matter,  (whatever  these  may  be,)  indifferent  to  each  other,  nay, 
endowed  with  a mutually  repulsive,  instead  of  a mutually  attractive  force. 
We  can  even,  in  thought,  annihilate  matter  itself.  So  far  the  as.serted  axiom 
is  merely  a derived,  and  that  too  merely  an  em|)irical,  proposition. — But, 
moreover,  not  only  are  we  dependent  on  experience,  for  the  fact  of  the  exis- 
tence of  gravitation,  &c.,  we  arc  also  indebted  to  observation  for  the  further 
facts  of  the  uniform  and  continuous  operation  of  that  force ; and  thus,  in  a 
second  (and  oven  third)  potcnce,  are  all  such  propositions  dependent  upon 
experience. — In  sum  : We  cannot  think  this  and  such  like  propositions,  with- 
out founding  doubly  (or  rather,  trebly)  upon  experience. — Dr  Whewell  indeed 
observes,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  extracted : — “ If  it  be  said,  that  we 
cannot  possess  the  ideas  of  pre.ssure  and  mechanical  action  without  the  u.se 
of  our  senses,  and  that  this  is  experience ; it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  ideas  of  relations  in  space  ; and  that  thus  Geometry 
depends  upon  experience  in  this  sense,  no  Ic.ss  than  Mechanics."  (Ib.  p.  viii.) 
— 'This  is,  however,  only  another  instance,  in  him,  of  the  “ confusion  of 
thought  and  ignorance  of  the  subject,”  which  he  imputes  to  me.  “ The  ideas 
of  relations  in  space,”  and  “ the  ideas  of  pressure,”  &c.  differ  obtrusively  in 
this; — that  we  can  in  thought  easily  annul  pressure,  all  the  properties  of 
matter,  and  even  matter  itself ; but  are  wholly  unable  to  think  away  from 
space  and  its  relations.  The  latter  are  conditions  of,  the  former  are  educts 
from,  experience ; and  it  is  this  difference  of  their  object-matters  which  con- 
stitutes— Geometry  aud  Arithmetic  pure  or  a priori  sciences,  and  Mechanics 
a science  empirical  or  a posteriori. 

f(1853) — Dr  Whewell  would  seem  not  to  have  attended  to  the  distinction 
previously  alluded  to  (p.  335),  of  Pore  and  Applied  Mathematics.  In  the  lat- 
ter, the  necessary  form, — that  which  we  cannot  but  think,  is  applied  to  some 
contingent  matter, — to  an  object  of  whoso  existence,  and  of  the  condition  of 
whose  existence,  we  are  informed  solely  by  experience,  and  which  we  there- 
fore apprehend  merely  as  an  actuality  or  fact. 

Thus,  to  take  what  is  called  the  Mathematic  of  Probabilities ; here  an 
hypothesis,  which  if  not  imagined  rests  on  observation,  is  submitted  to  the 
calculus  ; for  mathematics  to  measure  what,  on  this  hypothesis,  is  the  necessaiy 
amount  of  probability — the  certain  quantum  of  chance,  in  a given  ca.se,  or 
in  a given  number  of  cases.  In  this  process  the  result  is  mathematically 
certain ; but  it  is  really  certain,  only  on  the  trutli  of  the  hypothesis  given, 
whether  that  hypothesis  be  imaginary,  or  whether  it  be  established  on  obser- 
vation. If  that  hypothesis  be  true,  the  mathematical  result  will  be  also  true ; 
if  that  hjrpothcsis  be  false,  the  mathematical  result  will  be  false  likewise. 
The  application  of  mathematics  does  not  change  the  character  of  right  or 
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wrong  originally  bolonging  to  tlio  tiypotliesis  ; it  doea  not  even  enable  us  to 
(iotennine  whidi  it  is. — Again,  wliat  are  called  riiyaical  Laws — Laws  of 
Nature — arc  all  generalisations  from  observation,  arc  only  empirical  or  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  word)  experiential  informations.  A.s  enipirind,  they  are 
not  thought  as  necessary  : at  least  not  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the 
expression  ; they  are  not  nece.'sary  to  m — to  our  thtiiujhl,  for  we  are  able  to 
conceive  them  not  to  be.  These  experiential  facts — these  laws — are  now, 
after  lK*ing  apprehended  by  ob.scrvatioii  .so  to  be,  thrown  into  the  Mathema- 
tical mill ; and,  on  the  Inijmthesis  merely  of  their  (empirical)  truth,  do  we,  by 
the  applied  calculn.s  or  demonstration,  explicitly  evolve  what  they  arc  thus 
tuppetsctl  im|ilicitly  to  contain.  Weight,  for  instance,  is  an  attribute  of 
bodies  only  learned  by  cxitcrience  ; and,  of  course,  its  laws  are  all,  likewise, 
merely  empirical.  On  this  I may  refer  to  Kant,  in  hi.s  “ Critic  of  Pure 
Rca.son (Kinl.  § iv.  p.  11.  ed.  3).  In  that  work,  the  philo.sopher  .spcitks 
psychologically,  and  is  rigidly  correct  ; but  in  his  “ Metaphysical  princi]>les 
ofPhysic.s,”  s|H‘aking  dynamically,  th.at  Ls  hyjMithetically,  he  app.arcntly  con- 
tradicts himself ; and  I can  thus  easily  understand,  how  Kant  may  have  led 
Or  IVhewell  and  others  astray.  For  in  that  work,  among  other  i>ositions, 
which  I should  be  sorry  to  defend,  he  ostensibly  declares,  as  a priori  or 
necessary  qualities  of  matter  : 1”,  the  Uc|)ul.sive  or  Expansive  force,  i.  e.  an 
original  elaslieity  <j(  body;  (something  more  thcrefori',  than  a /wissire  insu- 
perable resistance  to  ultimate  compre.ssion  or  elimination  out  of  space,  and 
which,  yet  which  only,  we  cannot  but  attribute  to  what,  like  matter,  is  not 
to  be  thought,  unless  as  extended ;)  and,  2",  the  general  Attractive  force. 
Gravitation  or  Weight.  I have  elsewhere  (DLss.  on  Reid,  pp.  8I.’> — 875) 
endeavoured,  riyorousiy  to  evolve  the  Primary  or  ncce.ssaty  qualities  of  mat- 
ter from  the  neces.sary  conditions  of  thought ; the  profierties,  however,  now 
specified,  fall  only  into  the  cla.ss  of,  what  I there  call,  the  .Secundo-primary 
qualities,  as  merely  contingent  and  a jiostcriori  attributes  of  botiy. — Ilr 
Whcwell’s  opinions  upon  this  and  other  kindred  points,  are  redargued  with 
great  acuteness  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Mansel  of  St  .John’s  College,  Oxfonl,  in  his 
late  valuable  work — “ Prolegomena  Logica,”  (Note  A and  pp  77,  stp) — Mr 
Mansel  has  also  subsequently,  in  answer  to  an  able  letter  of  Dr  Whewcll, 
more  fully  discussed  the  i|UCstion,  and  placed  the  matter  on  its  pro]M>r  footing, 
in  a most  satisfactory  paiiqihlet, — “ The  limits  of  Demonstrative  Science 
considered." — See  also  Mr  .Stewart's  Elements,  (iii.  pp.  283 — 290.)] 

1 now  proceed  to  the  second  head  of  reduction. 

2",  Jl  is  derived  from  the  loyical  analysis  of  thouyhi. — Under  this  head  my 
objectioti  to  Dr  Whewell's  “ Axiom”  is,  that  it  is  merely  a predication  of  a 
thing  of  itself,  a mistaken  commutation  of  the  analytical  principle  of  identity 
in  Untie  with  a synthetical  principle  of  some  non-identih/  in  mechanics.  Tliis 
pretended  axiom  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  tautological  judgment, 
“ that  the  whole  is  etpial  to  all  its  parts the  confusion  being  occasioned 
and  veiled  by-  different  words  lieing  employed  to  denote  the  same  thing. 
These  different  words  are  wriyht  and  pressure.  But  weight  and  pressure  are 
(here)  only  various  terms  for  the  same  force.  What  weighs,  pro  tanto,  is 
supposed  to  press;  what  presses, /iro  tanto,  is  supiiosed  to  weigh.  The  pres- 
sure on  the  fulcrum— is  thus  only  another  phrase  for — the  weiyht  on  the  ful- 
crum ; and  to  say,  with  Dr  Whewell,  that  “ the  pre.ssure  on  the  fulcrum  is 
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equal  to  the  finm  of  tbc  w eights,"  tliis  (waving  always  the  inaccuracy)  is  only 
tantamount  to  .saying, — cither,  that  tlic  pres.sure  on  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  pressures  on  the  lever, — or,  that  the  weight  on  the  fulcrum  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  on  the  lever.  It  con.seqnently  requires,  as  I 
said,  only  a logical  analy.sis  of  the  enouncemeiit  that  “ the  whole  is  equal  to 
all  its  parts,  therefore,  to  its  two  halves,”  &c.,  to  obtain  the  idle  pro|¥)sition 
which  Pr  Whewcll  has  dignified  by  the  name  of — “ Axiom  in  Meihanks." 

Dr  Whewell's  error  from  “ confusion  of  thought,"  in  this  instance,  is  akin 
to  a mistake  which  I have  elsewhere  found  it  necessary  to  exiwund,  (Disser- 
tations on  Ueid,  p.  8o3)  ; — I mean  his  attempted  “ Demon.stration,”  (from  a 
suppo.sed  law  of  thought.)  “ that  all  matter  is  heavy.” 

But, — I had  almost  forgotten, — what  shall  we  say  of  Archimedes  ? “ The 
Axiom"  is  apparently  fathered  upon  him;  he  was  a great  mathematical 
inventor;  and  it  is  maintained  almve  (p.  290,  sq.)  that  mathematical  inven- 
tion anil  philosojihical  genius  (in  which  arc  nece.ssarily  comprehended  distinct 
and  perspicuous  thinking)  coincide.  I was  certain,  before  re-examining  the 
treatise  on  ^Equiponderants  by  Archimedes,  that  it  could  contain  no  such 
principle,  no  such  truism  ; nor  does  it. 

The  reader  Is  now  in  a condition  to  decide  : — Whether  the  charge  of 
“ confusion  of  thomjht  and  ujnorance  of  the  subject"  weigh  on  the  accuser  or 
on  the  accused ; and,  in  general.  Whether  “ Mathematics  be  a means  ofj'orm- 
ing  logical  habits  better  than  Jxtgic  itself" 

But  before  concluding,  I am  tempted  to  give  one — in  fact  two  other  speci- 
mens of  “ the  confusion  of  thought”  in  Dr  Whewell’s  rea,soning,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  (“  telumque  imbcllc  sine  ictu,”)  his  “Mathematical  Logic” 
is  brought  to  bear  against  my  arguments. 

Tlie  frst; — “ I .shall  not  pursue."  he  says,  “ the  cousideration  of  the  bene- 
ficial intellectual  influence  of  Mathematical  studies.  It  would  be  easy  to 
point  out  circumstances,  which  show  that  this  influence  has  really  operated  ; 
— for  instance,  the  extraordinary  number  of  persons,  who,  after  giving  more 
than  common  attention  to  mathematical  studies  at  the  University,  have  after- 
wards become  eminent  as  English  Lawyers."  (English  University  Education, 
p.  14.) — The  fact  of  the  consecution  I do  not  doubt.  But  if  Dr  Whcwell 
had  studied  logic,  as  he  has  studied  mathematics,  he  woidd  not  have  con- 
founded an  antecedent  with  a cause,  a con.sequent  with  an  effect.  There, 
is  a sophism  against  which  logic,  the  discipline  of  unconfused  thinking,  puts 
us  on  our  guard,  and  which  is  technically  called  the  “ Post  hoc,  ergo  Propter 
hoc."  Of  this  falhacy  Dr  Whewell  is,  in  this  his  one  selected  instance,  guilty. 
And  how?  English  law  has  le.ss  of  principle,  and  more  of  detail,  than  any 
other  national  jurisprudence.  Its  theory  can  be  conquered,  not  by  force  of 
intellect  alone ; and  success  in  its  practice  requires,  with  a strong  memory,  a 
cap.acity  of  the  most  continuous,  of  the  most  irk.somc  application.  Xow 
mathematical  study  requires  this  likewise ; it  therefore  tests,  no  doubt,  to 
this  extent,  “the  bottom”  of  the  student.  But,  because  a great  English 
Lawyer  has  been  a Cambridge  Wrangler,  it  Is  a curious  logic  to  maintain, 
that  mathematical  study  cosnucES  to  legal  proficiency.  Tlie  Cambridge 
honour  only  shows,  that  a man  has  in  him,  by  nature,  one  condition  of  a 
good  English  lawyer.  And  we  might  as  well  allege,  in  trying  the  blood  of  a 
terrier  puppy,  by  holding  him  up  from  ear  or  paw,  that  the  suspension  itself 
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was  tbc  cause  of  his  proving  “ of  the  right  sort as  that  mathematical  study 
bestowed  his  power  of  dogged  application,  far  less  his  power  of  legal  logic,  on 
the  future  counsellor. 

The  second:—"  1 have  already  noticed,”  concludes  Dr  Whewell,  “ how  well 
the  training  of  the  college  appears  to  prepare  men  to  Ix'come  good  lawyers. 

I will  add,  that  I conceive  our  Physicians  to  be  the  first  in  the  world,”  &c. 
(Ib.  p.  51.) — I should  be  glad  if  Dr  Whewell  had  specified  these  paragons, 
who  with  a modesty  as  transcendent  as  their  merit,  hide  their  talent  under 
a bushel;  for  of  their  rei)ntations,  discoveries— of  their  very  names,  I con- 
fess mvself  profoundly  ignorant,  and  suspect  that  the  world  is  not  better  in- 
formed, touching  those  who  are  its  "first  physicians."  But  this /act,  is  it  not 
on  a level  with  the  previous  reasoning* 

What  then  arc  wo  finally  to  think  of  the  assertion  so  confidently  made, 

that “ Mathematics  form  logical  habits  better  than  Logic  itself  > ” As  the 

elegant  Lagomarsini,  (“  vir  melioris  Latiuitatis  peritissimus,”  to  use  the  words 
of  Ruhnkcniiis),  in  his  Oration  on  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Italy,  said  in  refe- 
rence to  an  English  criticism, — in  fact  Locke’s : — “ Hoc  tantnm  dicam  ; tunc 
me  iequo  animo  de  re  latina  prweipientes,  Ilaloramqne  in  ea  tractanda  ratio- 
nem  reprctiendentes,  Britannos  homines  auditurnm,  quum  aliquid  verc  lati- 
num  (quod  jamdiu  dcsideiamns)  ab  se  elaboratum  ad  nos  ex  illo  occano  suo 
miserint ; ” so  for  us,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  listen  to  any  Cambridge  dis- 
paragement of  non-matheraatical  logic,  when  a bit  of  rea.soning  has  issned 
from  that  University,  in  praise  of  mathematical  logic,  not  itself  in  violation 
of  all  logical  law,— for  such,  as  yet,  certainly,  has  never  been  vouchsafed. 
In  truth,  we  need  look  no  farther  than  the  Cambridge  panegyrics  themselves 
of  mathematical  study,  to  see  how  illogical  are  the  habits  which  a too  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  that  study  fosters. — But  this  is  not  the  worst. 

For  one  man  of  genuine  talent  and  accomplishment,  who  has  sacrificed  to 
the  Moloch  of  Cambridge  id<datry,  how  many  illiterate  incapables  do  the 
lists  of  mathematical  Wranglers  exhibit  1 How  many  noble  minds  has  a 
forced  application  to  mathematical  study  reduced  to  idiocy  or  madness! 
How  many  generous  victims  (they  “died  and  made  no  sign,’’)  have  perished, 
and  been  forgotten,  in  or  after  the  pursuit  of  a mathematical  Honour  1 And 
this  melancholy  observation  has  been  long  familiarly  made  even  in  Cambridge 
itself;  yet  the  torturing  siaughterhouse  is  unabated  !]  • 

• With  others,  above,  and  especially  the  two  testimonies  from  the  Quar- 
terly Review  (pp.  321,  822,)  see  the  Cambridge  pamphiet  lately  published 
by  a “Member  of  the  Senate,”  entitled  “The  Next  Step,”  (p.  43).  The 
author,  likewise,  refers  to  a pamphlet  (which  I have  not  seen)  by  Mr  Blakes- 
ley,  for  a corresponding  statement. 
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II.-ON  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  CLASSICAL 
LEARNING. 

WITH  RELATION  TO  THE  DEFENCE  OF  CLASSICAL 
INSTRUCTION  BY  PROFESSOR  PILLANS. 


(October,  1836.) 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Proper  Objects  and  Methods  of  Education 
in  reference  to  the  different  Orders  of  Society  ; and  on  the  rela- 
tive Utility  of  Classical  Instruction.  Delivered  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  November,  1835.  By  James  PiLLANS,  M.A., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  that  University.  8vo. 
Edinburgh : 1836. 

We  regret  that  circumstances  prevented  our  noticing  these  dis- 
courses in  either  of  our  last  Numbers.  They  arc  a good  word  spoken 
in  due  season ; and  sure  we  arc,  that  it  will  not  be  spoken  in  vain, 
if  our  Scottish  countrymen  are  not  wholly  disabled  from  appre- 
ciating at  their  real  value,  this  vindication  of  classical  studies,  and 
the  objections  by  which  they  have  been  here  recently  assailed. 
It  would,  however,  be  a disparagement  of  these  lectures  to  view 
them  as  only  of  temporary  and  local  value ; far  less,  as  merely  an 
answer  to  what  all  entitled  to  an  opinion  on  the  matter  must  view 
as  undeserving  of  refutation  or  notice — on  its  own  account.  They 
form,  in  fact,  a valuable  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion ; and,  in  particular,  one  of  the  ablest  expositions  we  possess 
of  the  importance  of  philological  studies  in  the  higher  cultivation 
of  the  mind.  As  an  occasional  publication,  the  answer  does  too 
much  honour  to  the  attack.  Indeed,  the  only  melancholy  mani- 
festation in  the  opposition  now  raised  to  the  established  course  of 
classical  instruction,  is  not  the  fact  of  such  opposition ; but  that 
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arguments  in  themselves  so  futile, — arguments  which,  in  otlier 
countries,  would  have  been  treated  only  with  neglect,  should  in 
Scotland  not  have  been  wholly  harmless.  If  such  attacks  have 
had  their  influence  on  the  public  mind,  this  affords  only  another 
proof,  not  that  ancient  literature  is  with  us  studied  too  much,  but 
that  it  is  studied  far  too  little.  Where  classical  learning  has  been 
vigorously  cultivatcil,  the  most  powerful  attacks  have  only  ended 
in  the  purification  and  improvement  of  its  study.  In  Germany 
and  Holland,  in  Italy,  and  even  in  Franco,  objcctiou.s,  not  unrea- 
sonably, have  been  made  to  an  e.xclusivc  and  indiscriminate  clas- 
sical education ; but  the  experimental  changes  they  determined, 
have  only  shown  in  their  result : that  ancient  literature  may  be 
more  effectually  cultivated  in  the  school,  if  not  cultivated  alone; 
and  that  whilst  its  study,  if  properly  directed,  is,  absolutely,  the 
best  mean  toward  an  harmonious  development  of  the  faculties, — 
the  one  end  of  all  liberal  education ; yet,  that  this  mean  is  not 
always,  relatively,  the  best,  when  circumstances  do  not  allow  of 
its  full  and  adequate  application. 

It  is  natural  that  men  should  be  inclined  to  soothe  their  vanity 
with  the  belief,  that  what  they  do  not  themselves  know  is  not 
worth  knowing ; and  that  they  should  find  it  easy  to  convert 
others,  who  are  equally  ignorant,  to  the  same  opinion,  is  what 
might  also  confidently  be  presumed.  “ Co  n’est  pas  mcrveille,  si 
ceux  qui  n’ont  jamais  mangd  de  bonnes  choses,  ne  s^avent  que 
e’est  de  bonnes  viandcs.”  On  this  principle,  Scotland  is  the 
country  of  all  others  iu  which  every  disj)aragement  of  classical 
learning  might  be  expected  to  be  least  unsuccessful.  For  it  is  the 
country  where,  from  an  accumulation  of  circumstances,  the  public 
mind  has  been  long  most  feebly  applied  to  the  study  of  antiquity, 
and  where  it  is  daily  more  and  more  diverted  to  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  A summary  indication  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  circumstances  may  suffice  to  show,  that  the  neglect 
of  classical  learning  in  Scotland  is  owing,  neither  to  the  inferior 
value  of  that  learning  in  itself,  nor  to  any  want  of  capacity  in  our 
countrymen  for  its  cultivation. 

There  are  two  principal  conditions  of  the  prosperity  of  classical 
studies  in  a country.  Tho  one, — The  necessity  there  imposed  of  a 
classical  training  for  the  three  learned  professions ; the  other, — 
The  efficiency  of  its  public  schools  and  xmiversities  in  the  promotion 
of  classical  erudition.  These  two  conditions,  it  is  evident,  sever- 
ally infer  each  other-  For,  on  the  one  hand,  where  a certain 
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amount  and  quality  of  learning  is  re(juisitc  for  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  the  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity  of  a country,  this  of 
itself  necessitates  the  existence  of  Schools  and  Universities  com- 
petent to  its  supply ; and  on  the  other,  where  an  efficient  system 
of  classical  education  h.as  become  general,  there  the  throe  profes- 
sions naturally  assume  a more  learned  character,  and  demand  a 
higher  complement  of  erudition  from  their  members.  The  pro- 
sperity of  ancient  learning  is  every  where  found  dependent  on 
these  conditions;  and  these  conditions  are  always  found  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  To  explain  the  rise  and  decline  of  clas- 
sic.al  studies  in  different  nations  and  periods,  is  therefore  only  to 
trace  the  circumsUuices  which  have  in  these  modified  the  learned 
character  of  the  professions,  and  the  efficiency  and  application  of 
the  great  public  seminaries. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  imagine  that  the  study  of  antiquity 
can  ever  of  itself  secure  an  adequate  cultivation.  How  sweet 
soever  are  its  fruits,  they  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
have  already  fed  upon  its  bitter  roots.  The  higher  and  more 
peculiar  its  ultimate  advantages  and  pleasures, — the  more  it  edu- 
cates to  capacities  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  we  should  never 
otherwise  have  been  taught  to  know  or  to  exert, — and  the  more 
that  what  it  accomplishes  can  be  accomplished  by  it  alone, — the 
less  can  those  who  have  had  no  experience  of  its  benefits  ever  con- 
ceive, far  less  estimate  their  importance.  Other  studies  of  more 
immediate  profit  and  attractiem  will  divert  from  it  the  great  mass 
of  applicable  talent.  Without  external  encouragement  to  classical 
pursuits,  there  can  be  no  classical  public  in  a country,  there  can 
be  no  brotherhood  of  scholars  to  excite,  to  appreciate,  to  applaud, 
— Ktii  vvMi/hvaiti^nt.  The  extensive  diffusion  of  learning 
in  a nation  is  even  a requisite  of  its  intensive  cultivation.  Num- 
bers are  the  condition  of  an  active  emulation ; for  without  a rivalry 
of  many  vigorous  competitors  there  is  little  honour  in  the  contest, 
and  the  standard  of  excellence  will  be  ever  low.  For  a few  holders 
of  the  plough  there  are  many  prickers  of  the  oxen ; and  a score 
of  Barncses  are  required  as  the  possibility  of  a single  Bentley. 

In  accounting,  therefore,  for  the  low  state  of  clas.sieal  erudition 
in  Scotland,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  indicate  the  causes  why  in 
this  country  an  inferior  amount  of  ancient  learning  has  been  long 
found  sufficient  for  its  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity ; and,  in  the 
secotid,  expliiin  how  our  Scottish  Schools  and  Universities  arc  so 
ill  adapted  for  the  promotion  of  that  learning. 
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I.  The  Professions. — Law  can  be  only  viewed  as  conducive  to 
the  cause  of  classical  erudition,  in  so  far  as  (what  in  most  coun- 
tries is  the  case)  it  renders  necessary  a knowledge  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence ; the  necessity  of  such  a knowledge  being,  in  fact, 
tantamount  to  a necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  Latin  history  and 
literature.  For  while  the  Roman  law  affords  the  e.xample  of  a 
completer  and  more  self-connected  system  than  the  jurisprudence 
of  any  modern  nation  can  exhibit;  without  a minute  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  that  system  in  its  relations  and  totality,  its 
principles  can  neither  be  correctly  understood,  nor  its  conclusions 
with  any  certainty  applied.  This,  however,  is  impossible,  with- 
out a philological  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  this  law  is 
written,  and  an  historical  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  gradually  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Roman  jurisprudence  has  been  always 
viewed  as  indispensable  for  the  illustration  of  Latin  philology 
and  antiquities ; insomuch,  that  in  most  countries  of  Europe, 
ancient  literature  and  the  Roman  law  have  prospered  or  declined 
together  : the  most  successful  cultivators  of  either  department 
have  indeed  been  almost  uniformly  cultivators  of  both. — In  Italy, 
Roman  law  and  ancient  literature  revived  together ; and  Alciatus 
was  not  vainer  of  his  Latin  poetry,  than  Politian  of  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  Pandects. — In  France,  the  critical  study  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  was  opened  by  Budajus,  who  died  the  most 
accomplished  Grecian  of  his  age ; and  in  the  following  generation, 
Cujacius  and  Joseph  Scaliger  were  only  the  leaders  of  an  illustri- 
ous band,  who  combined,  in  almost  equal  proportions,  law  with 
literature,  and  literature  with  law. — To  Holland  the  two  studies 
migrated  in  company ; and  the  high  and  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  Dutch  schools  of  jurisprudence  has  been  at  once  the  effect  and 
the  cause  of  the  long  celebrity  of  the  Dutch  Schools  of  classical 
philology. — In  Germany,  the  great  scholars  and  civilians,  who 
illustrated  the  sixteenth  century,  disappeared  together ; and  with 
a few  p.artial  exceptions,  they  were  not  replaced  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth,  when  the  kindred  studies  began,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  reciprocal  luxuriance. — Classical  literature  « 
and  Roman  law  owe  loss  to  the  jurists  of  England  than  to  those 
of  any  other  country.  The  English  common  law  is  derived  from 
sources  which  it  requires  no  classical  erudition  to  elucidate ; in  no 
other  nation,  except  our  own,  has  jurisprudence  been  less  liberally 
cultivated  as  a general  science, — more  exclusively  as  a special 
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practice ; and  though  of  some  recognised  authority  in  certain 
English  Courts,  so  little  has  the  civil  law  been  made  an  object  of 
professional  study,  that  an  English  lawyer  rarely  hazards  an  allu- 
sion to  the  Imperial  Collections,  without  betraying  his  ignorance 
of  their  very  titles.  Classical  learning  has,  however,  been  always 
laudably  cultivated  in  England,  and  English  jurists  have  accord- 
ingly sometimes  acquired,  as  scholars,  a legal  erudition,  wholly 
superfluous  in  professional  practice.  [This  peculiarity  of  the 
English  jurisprudence  is-  noticed  and  commented  on  by  John 
Barclay  in  his  Icon  Animarum.] 

In  Scotland  the  causes  are  different,  although  the  result  is 
nearly  the  same.  In  this  kingdom  the  Homan  jurisprudence 
formerly  possessed  a high,  but  always  an  indefinite,  authority. 
It  exerted  a conspicuous  influence  on  the  genius  and  original 
development  of  the  Scottish  law ; where  not  controlled  by  statute 
or  custom,  its  determinations  were  usually  admitted  as  decisive ; 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  jurists  have  even  recognised 
it  as  the  written  law  of  Scotland.  It  was  usual  also,  until  a com- 
paratively recent  period,  for  those  educated  for  the  Scottish  bar 
to  study  the  Roman  law  under  the  illustrious  civilians  of  France 
or  Holland ; and  they  returned  from  the  continental  universities, 
if  not  always  profound  scholars,  more  aware,  at  least,  of  the  value 
of  classical  learning,  and  with  a higher  standard  of  classical  at- 
tainment. Still,  however,  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Law  in  Scot- 
land was  never  strong  enough  to  constrain  the  profession  to  its 
profound  and  universal  study ; and  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
foreign  seminaries  for  tlie  requisite  education,  showed  that  this 
could  not  adequately  be  procured  at  home.  Among  the  myriads 
of  works  illustrative  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  we  recollect  not 
even  one  that  has  appeared  in  Scotland ; and  the  little  that  has 
been  done  in  this  department  by  Scotsmen  was  executed  abroad, 
— the  result  of  foreign  training,  stimulus,  and  example.  The 
profession  can  lay  no  claim  to  what  Cuningham  proposed, — to 
what  Scrymger  and  Henryson  performed.  But  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  its 
study,  was  destined  gradually  to  decline.  The  Scottish  law  be- 
came more  and  more  reduced  to  statute ; and  after  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms  was  constrained  to  gravitate  with  an  ever  increasing 
velocity  towards  the  indigenous  and  anti-Roman  jurisprudence  of 
England.  The  knowledge  of  the  Roman  system  became  always 
rarer  and  less  profound.  The  judges,  perhaps  prudently,  began 
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to  neglect  an  authority  which  was  seldom  ade(iuately  understood  ; 
and  in  Scottish  practice  a quotation  from  the  Pandects  now  savours 
rather  of  ostentation  than  of  use. 

Medicine  was  formerly  a profession  which  required  a large 
amount  of  classical  erudition;  and  among  the  most  illustrious 
scholars  since  the  revival  of  letters,  no  inconsiderable  number 
have  been  physicians.  The  practical  importance  of  this  learning 
in  Scottish  medicine  has,  however,  been  long  gradually  falling. 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  arc  not  now  the  authorities.  Medical 
works  arc  no  longer  written  and  read  only  in  Latin  ; nay,  the 
late  Dr  Gregory  (the  “ Ultimus  Uomanorum,”)  apologizes  in  his 
“ Conspectus  ” for  not  abandoning  a language  which  promised 
erelong  to  be  unintelligible  to  his  profc.ssional  brethren.  The 
future  physician  docs  not  now  resort  to  the  classical  schools  of 
Leyden  and  Padua;  and  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learned  has  been  dispensed  with,  not  only  in  medical 
lectures,  but  in  medical  examination.  [In  the  chief  of  these,  literary 
qualification  is  indeed  tested  only  by  the  professional  teachers ; 
while  the  proportion  of  graduates  has  risen  as  the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  fallen  off ; so  that  a Scottish  degree  in  medicine  is  now 
a valid  guarantee  of  no  higher  classical  accomplishment,  than  the 
licence  from  a Surgical  College  or  certificate  from  an  A])othecaries’ 
Hall, — if  eventhat.  But  was  it  forthis,  that  the  privilege  isentrusted 
to  a University  of  conferring  the  “Summi  in  Mcdicina  Ilonores  ” ?] 

Theology,  however,  far  more  than  either  Law  or  Medicine, 
affords  an  effectual  support  to  classical  studies  ; for  Christian,  and 
more  especially,  Protestant,  theology  is  little  else  than  an  applied 
philology  and  criticism ; of  which  the  basis  is  a profound  know- 
ledge of  the  languages  and  history  of  the  ancient  world.  To  be 
a competent  Divine  is,  in  fact,  to  be  a learned  scholar. 

Christianity  is  founded  uj)on  Miracles ; but  these  miracles  are 
not  continued,  and  the  proof  of  their  original  occurrence  is  con- 
sequently left  to  human  learning  as  a matter  of  historical  evidence. 
— Again,  Revelation,  under  either  dispensation,  was  made  through 
writers  divinely  authorized  and  inspired.  But  in  some  cases  it 
is  doubted,  whether  certain  of  these  writers  have  been  actually 
inspired ; and  in  others,  whether  the  works  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  them  arc  actually  theirs.  This  necessitates  pro- 
found researches  in  regard  to  the  authors  of  the  several  writings, 
— to  the  time  when, — to  the  circumstances  under  which, — to  the 
place  where, — and  to  the  persons  for  whom,  they  were  tirst  writ- 
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ten.  It  believes,  to  discover  all  that  is  known  or  not  known 
touching  the  first  publication  of  those  writings, — what  is  histori- 
cally certain  or  probable  as  to  their  original  recognition,  and 
annexation  to  the  general  collection  of  inspired  writings, — and,  in 
fine,  all  that  is  known  of  the  fate,  of  the  contradiction  it  encoun- 
tered, and  of  the  changes  which  this  collection  or  Canon  may  have 
undergone. 

The  vehicle  of  revelation  is  Writing;  and  no  miracle  was 
vouchsafed  to  preserve  the  sacred  documents  from  the  fate  of 
other  ancient  manuscripts,  or  to  prevent  the  omissions,  changes, 
and  interpolations  of  careless  or  perfidious  transcribers,  through 
the  jieriod  of  fourteen  centuries.  This  was  left  to  the  resources 
of  human  Criticism  ; and  the  task  requires  for  its  accomplishment 
the  profoundest  scholarship..  The  collation  of  tho  most  ancient 
manuscripts,  the  discrimination  of  their  families,  and  a comparison 
of  the  oldest  versions,  may  afford  certain  valuable  criteria  ; but 
the  one  paramount  and  indispensable  condition  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  genuine  reading,  is  a familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  languages  in  which  the  sacred  volume  is  written. 

Interpretation,  therefore,  is  not  only  the  most  extensive  and 
arduous,  but  the  most  important  function  of  the  theologian; — that 
is,  an  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  an 
exposition  of  the  truths  which  they  contain. — To  speak  only  of 
the  New  Testament.  God  did  not  select  for  his  apostles  the  elo- 
quent and  the  learned.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  evolve  the 
sense  from  the  phraseology  of  unlearned  men,  writing  also  in  a 
language  not  their  own.  At  tho  same  time,  the  circumstances 
which  determined  the  associations  and  course  of  thought,  and 
consequently  explain  the  meaning  of  tho  authors,  are  to  be  dis- 
coveretl  only  through  a knowledge  of  the  literature  to  which  the 
writings  belong, — of  the  ago  in  which  they  appeared, — of  the 
particular  public  whom  they  addressed, — and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  produced.  Add  to  this,  that  the  original 
language,  though  Hellenistic  Greek,  is  yet  in  a great  part  imme- 
diately, and  in  a still  greater,  mediately,  translated  from  the 
Aramaic  or  Syro-Chaldman ; and  it  is  universally  admitted  by 
tho  learned,  that  without  a knowledge  of  the  various  Semitic 
dialects,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  thoroughly  into  that  peculiar 
character  of  thought  and  expression,  which  is  necessary  to  be 
understood,  to  understand  the  real  import  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
revelation  is  conveyed.  The  interpretation  of  tho  sacred  books 
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thus  supposes  a profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  antiquitg,  not  merely  in  their  words,  but  in  their  spirit ; 
and  an  intimate  familiarity  tvith  the  historical  circumstances  of 
the  perioil,  which  can  only  be  acquired  through  a comprehensive 
study  of  the  contemporary  authors. 

It  is  thus  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  country  can  possess 
a theology  without  also  possessing  a philological  erudition ; and 
on  the  other,  that  if  it  possess  a philological  erudition,  it  possesses 
(not  a theology  indeed,  but)  the  otie  necessary  condition  of  a theo- 
logy. Now,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  Scotland,  compared  with 
other  countries,  may  be  broadly  said  to  have  been  uithout  a theo- 
logy ; but  as  no  other  country  has  been  more  strongly  actuated 
by  religious  interests,  it  cannot  bo  supposed  that  its  clergy  held 
in  their  hands  the  condition  of  a theology  which  (overlooking  two 
qualified  e.xceptions)  has  been  never  realised  by  any.  What  then 
are  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  caused,  or  which  allowed,  the 
Scottish  Church  to  remain  so  far  behind  all  other  national  esta- 
blishments in  theological,  and,  consequently,  in  classical  erudi- 
tion ? [See  also  Education,  No.  iii.] 

In  the  first  place,  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Scottish  Church,  were  not  indigenous, — were  not  the 
conclusions  of  a native  theology.  In  Scotland  the  new  opinions 
were  a communication  from  abroad.  The  polity  and  principles 
of  the  Scottish  Church  were  borrowed, — borrowed  from  Calvin 
and  Geneva ; and  it  was  only  one,  and  one  of  the  least  prominent, 
of  the  many  Calvinist  and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout 
Europe.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  neither  the  creature  nor  the 
favourite  of  the  Prince.  The  defence  of  that  modification  of  Chris- 
tianity established  in  Scotland  was  thus  no  peculiar,  no  principal 
point  of  honour  with  the  nation  or  the  state ; and  the  Scottish 
clergy,  geographically  remote  from  the  great  centre  of  European 
polemic,  were  able,  without  manifest  discredit,  to  devolve  upon 
the  kindred  communions  the  vindication  of  their  common  polity 
and  doctrine. — In  this  respect  the  English  Church  exhibits  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Scotch.  The  former  stood  alone  among 
the  Protestant  communions.  It  was  at  once  opposed  to  these  and 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  the  establishment  of  a great  and 
prominent  nation ; and  the  personal  and  political  honour  of  the 
Monarch — the  dispenser  of  its  high  distinctions  and  emoluments — 
was  long  deeply  interested  in  its  credit  and  siijiport.  The  Church 
of  England  was  thus,  from  its  origin,  in  a relation  of  hostility  to 
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every  other.  Polemical  it  must  be ; and  in  the  general  warfare— 
the  warfare  against  all  and  sundry,  which  it  waged,  as  it  possessed 
the  means,  so  it  had  every  motive  to  reward,  in  its  champions, 
the  higher  qualities  of  theological  prowess.  If  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land could  dispense  with  a learned  clergy,  it  could  not  dispense 
with  a complement  of  learned  divines. 

In  the  second  place,  the  determination  given  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  by  those  through  whom  it  was  established  was  not  one 
of  erudition. 

In  Germany  the  Reformation  proceeded  from,  and  was  princi- 
pally carried  through  by,  the  academical  divines;  the  Princes, 
the  free  Cities,  the  Nation,  and  the  Church,  only  obeyed  the 
impulsion  first  given  and  subsequently  continued  from  the  Uni- 
versities. In  its  origin  the  religious  revolution  was,  in  the  Empire, 
a learned  revolution ; and  every  permanent  modification,  every 
important  movement  in  its  progress,  had  some  learned  theologian, 
not  perhaps  a clergyman,  for  its  author.  From  this  character 
of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  the  determination  of  religious 
dogmas  was  there  naturally  viewed  as  a privilege  of  erudition, — 
as  more  the  function  of  the  Universities  than  of  the  Church,  the 
People,  or  the  State.*  Religion  consequently  remained  in  the 
German  schools  a matter  peculiarly  proposed  for  learned  investiga- 
tion ; the  authority  of  Confessions  was  not  long  allowed  to  suspend 
the  Protestant  right  of  inquiry  ; and  the  alarming  freedom  with 
which  this  right  has  been  latterly  c.vercised  by  the  Lutheran 
divines,  may  bo  traced  back  to  the  license  and  example  even 
of  Luther  himself.  In  Germany,  indeed,  theology  necessarily 
shared  the  fate  of  classical  learning.  The  causes  which,  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  depressed  the  latter,  reduced 
the  former  to  a shallow  and  barbarous  polemic ; and  the  revival 

• [It  is  a significant  illustration  of  the  independence,  in  protestant  Ger- 
many, of  academical  theology  upon  the  Church,  that  there  a layman  (I 
mean,  one  who  has  not  been  even  licensed  for  a pastor),  may  be,  and  very 
commonly  is,  a member  of  the  Theological  Facnlty  of  a University, — a Doctor, 
a Professor  of  Divinity.  For  example  Mclanchthon,  the  principal  theolo- 
gian of  Wittenbei'g,  and  of  the  Reformation,  was  never  in  any  sense  a cler- 
gyman, an  ordained  minister ; and  Eichhom,  previously  only  a Professor  in 
the  Facnlty  of  Philo.sophy  in  the  University  of  Goettingen,  and  to  all  intents 
a laic,  became  entitled  to  deliver  lectures,  as  one  of  the  Tlieological  Faculty, 
simply  by  that  Faculty  conferring  on  him  its  degree.  (On  this  matter  there 
might  a great  deal  more  be  said,  but  I refrain.)  In  fact,  the  greater  number 
of  those  Germans  known  to  us  as  illustrious  Divines,  and  Profe.ssors  of  Divi- 
nity, are  and  have  been  simple  laymen.] 
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of  the  study  of  antiquity,  from  the  middle  of  the  eigliteentli,  was 
principally  the  condition,  and  partly  the  consequence,  of  a revival 
of  theological  learning. 

In  Emjland  the  peculiar  form  under  which  the  Ileformation 
was  established  was  principally  determined  by  the  rnyal  will. 
But  the  very  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  was  neither  in  its 
origin  the  free  creation  of  a learned  theology,  nor  the  spontane- 
ous choice  of  a persuaded  people,  only  enhanced  tlie  necessity  of 
a higher  erudition  to  illustrate  and  to  defend  it  when  eshiblished. 
Besides  standing,  in  Europe,  opposed  to  every  other  establish- 
ment and  communion,  it  was,  in  its  own  country,  surrounded  by  a 
more  powerful  host  of  sectaries  than  any  other  national  church 
who,  originally  hostile  to  its  polity  and  privileges,  became,  on  its 
conversion  from  Calvinism,  by  Laud,  the  more  deadly  enemies 
of  its  doctrine.  The  difficulty  and  increasing  danger  of  this 
position  kept  up  an  unceasing  necessity  for  able  and  erudite 
defenders;  and  as  honours  and  riches  were  not  stinted  as  the 
price,  the  supply  of  the  commodity  was  hardly  inferior  to  the 
demand. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  was  neither  the  off- 
spring of  learning  nor  of  power;  it  was  the  choice  of  an  unlearn- 
ed people,  and  after  being  long  upheld  by  the  nation  in  defiance 
of  every  effort  of  the  government,  it  was  finally  established  by  a 
revolution. 

As  the  Scottish  Reformation  did  not  originate  in  native  learn- 
ing, so  it  did  not  even  come  recommended  to  the  Scottish  people, 
by  the  learned  authority  of  its  propagators.  In  relation  to  other 
national  Reformers,  the  Reformer  of  Scotland  was  an  unlettered 
man.  “ Comp.arcd  with  Knox,”  says  a groat  German  historian, 
(Spittler,)  “ Luther  was  but  a timorous  boy  ; ” — but  if  Knox  sur- 
pa.ssod  Luther  himself  in  intrepidity,  even  Luther  was  a learned 
theologian  by  the  side  of  Kno.x.  With  the  exception  of  Melville, 
who  obtained  what  erudition  he  possessed  abroad,  the  religion  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  could  boast  of  no  theologian,  living  in  Scot- 
land, worthy  of  the  name.  Of  “ Scoti  extra  Scotiam  agentes  ” 
we  do  not  here  speak.  Some  remarkable  divines  Scotland  has 
indeed  possessed  ; but  these  were  all  adherents  of  that  church, 
which  for  a se.ason  was  established  by  the  will  of  the  monarch 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  The  two  Forbeses, 
to  say  nothing  of  Leighton,  Burnet,  and  Sage,  were  Episco- 
palians. In  fact  the  want  of  popular  support  ni.ade  it  necessary 
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for  the  divines  of  that  establishment  to  compensate  by  the 
strength  of  their  tlicological  learning  for  the  weakness  of  their 
political  position.  The  struggle  which  ensued  between  the  Epis- 
copal and  Presbyterian  parties  was,  from  first  to  last,  more  a 
popular  than  a scientific, — more  a civil  than  a theological  contest; 
and  the  Covenanters,  whose  zeal  and  fortitude  finally  wrought 
out  the  establishment  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  nation, 
were  unlearned  as  they  were  enthusiastic.  With  the  triumph  of 
the  Presbyterian  polity  and  doctrines,  the  controvei-sy  between 
the  rival  persuasions  ceased.  The  Scottish  Episcopalians  were 
few  in  numbers,  and  long  politically  repressed ; and  the  other 
separatists  from  the  establishment,  so  far  from  being,  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  enemies  of  the  dominant  church,  were  in  reality  its  use- 
ful friends.  They  pitched  in  general  somewhat  higher  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  held  in  common  with  the  establishment;  and 
whereas  in  England  the  Dissenters  would  have  radically  destroyed 
what  they  condemned  as  vicious,  in  Scotland  they  wished  only, 
as  they  in  fact  contributed,  to  brace  what  they  viewed  as  relaxed. 
Thus,  in  Scotland,  if  scctai'ian  controversy  did  not  wholly  cease, 
theological  erudition  was  not  required  for  its  prosecution.  The 
learning  of  the  Dissenters  did  not  put  to  shame  the  ignorance  of 
the  Establishment ; and  the  people  were  so  well  satisfied  with  their 
own  triumph,  and  their  adopted  church,  that  its  clergy  had  no  call 
on  them  for  an  erudition,  to  illustrate  what  was  already  respected, 
or  to  vindicate  what  was  not  assailed."  Even  the  attiicks  on  Chris- 


• [When  yet  comparatively  learned, — before  its  secure  establishment,  and 
the  consequent  slumber  into  which  it  was  allowed  to  sink,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  .Scotland,  sensible  of  its  deficiencies,  sought,  more  especially  from 
Holland,  for  theologians  and  scholars  who  might  raise  the  fallen  and  falling 
standard  of  its  aspirants  to  the  ministry.  This  consciousness  of  self-ilcft- 
ciency  is  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  older  Church.  Of  these  movements, 
I am  aware  of  tiro,  and  of  these  I now  write  merely  from  recollection.  The 
one  will  be  found  in  the  records  of  an  Assembly,  during  what  has  here  been 
called  “ the  Second  Reformation  ; ” the  other  is  recorded  by  Calamy,  in  the 
memoirs  of  his  own  life,  who  mentions,  that  when  a student  in  Holland  he 
there  met  Carstairs,  on  a mission  into  that  country  to  recniit  for  persons 
qualified  to  fill  the  chairs  in  the  several  Universities  of  Scotland.  How  this 
effort  unfortunately  failed,  I am  unable  to  state. — But  what  is  worse.  For 
a long  time,  many  of  the  better  order  of  students  intending  for  the  mini.stry, 
used  to  resort  to  the  Dutch  universities  in  quest  of  a higher  education  than 
they  could  obtain  in  their  own  countiy.  Late  in  the  last  century  this  was 
put  n stop  to,  by  the  General  As-sembly  resolving,  that  attendance  in  any 
foreign  university  should  not  be  allowed  to  count  for  a part  of  the  academi- 
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tianity  which  were  subsequently  made  in  Scotland,  and  which 
it  was  therefore  more  immediately  incumbent  on  the  Scottish 
clergy  to  repel,  were  not  such  as  it  required  any  theological  eru- 
dition to  meet ; while,  from  the  religious  dispositions  of  the  pub- 
lic, these  attacks  remained  always  rather  a scandal  than  a danger. 
At  the  same  time,  in  no  other  country  was  there  so  little  verge, 
far  less  encouragement,  allowed  to  theological  speculation.  The 
standards  of  Scottish  orthodoxy  were  more  articulate  and  unam- 
biguous than  those  of  any  other  church  ; and  to  its  members  the 
permissible  result  of  all  inquiry  was  in  proportion  rigorously  pre- 
determined. Though  often  ignorantly  mistaken,  often  inten- 
tionally misunderstood,  the  national  creed  could  not,  as  in  other 
countries,  by  any  section  of  the  established  clergy,  be  either  pro- 
fessedly abandoned  or  openly  attacked.  In  religious  controversy, 
popular  opinion  remained  always  the  supreme  tribunal ; and  a cla- 
mour, when  this  could  be  excited,  was  at  once  decisive  of  victory. 
At  the  same  time  the  highest  aim  of  clerical  accomplishment  was 
to  preach  a popular  discourse.  Under  the  former  system  of  church 
patronage,  this  was  always  a principal  condition  of  success  ; under 
the  present,  it  promises  to  be  soon  the  <»ily  one.*  Theological 
learning  remained  thus  superfluous,  if  not  unsafe. 

cal  course  rof|uircd  for  admission  into  tlic  Scottish  church.  Tims  wn.s  Scot- 
land completely  bolatcd ; native  ignorance  was  no  longer  put  to  .shame  by 
foreign  learning;  and  the  standard  of  Scottbh  theology,  never  high,  was 
finally  reduced  to  the  lowe.st.  There  may  have  been  reasons  for  this  enact- 
ment ; but  such  also  was  its  unfortunate  effect.] 

• [This  was  written  soon  after  the  passing  of  what  is  called  the  “ Veto 
Act”  by  the  General  As.serably  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  (in  the  face 
of  reason,  and  in  ignorance  of  all  theological  histoiy)  declared,  as  ancient 
and  indefeasible,  the  right  of  the  people  to  refuse,  without  reanonit,  any  pas- 
tor presented  to  them ; and  Iteforc  this  Act  had  been  (rightly)  pronounced, 
by  the  competent  tribunals,  illegal.  Illegal ; for,  by  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, a new  law  or  constitution  of  the  Chnrch  can  only  be  established  by 
the  concurrence  of  two  legislative  authorities, — the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
civil ; and  this  “Veto  Act”  was  only  unilateral,  and  only  by  mistake  supposed 
declaratory  of  an  old  right.  Had  the  measure,  indeed,  gone  to  compel  an 
adequate  education  and  trial  of  the  clergy, — had  it  provided  that  none  should 
assume  the  character  of  pastor  who  was  not  fully  competent  to  pastoral 
duties, — and  that  each  parish  should  obtain,  among  qnalified  candidates, 
the  minister  best  suited  to  its  reasonable  wants; — had  it,  in  fact,  gone  to 
abolish  private  patronage, — and  declared  as  imperative,  all  Oiat  the  national 
Church,  in  this,  or  any  other  Protestant  state,  had  ever  even  somjht — sought, 
be  it  noted, — successfully  or  not,  to  confer  ujmn  the  people:  in  that  case  I,  for 
one,  should  have  wished  it  all  success.  But .] 
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Nor,  in  tlic  third  place,  must  it  bo  overlooked,  that  the  laud- 
able accommodation  of  the  Scottish  Church  to  its  essential  end, 
— the  religious  instruction  of  the  people, — secured  it  consideration 
and  usefulness  without  any  high  attainment  in  theological  science. 
This,  indeed,  it  neither  felt  as  necessary,  nor  possessed  the  means 
of  encouraging.  Ecclesiastical  property  was  fairly  applied  to 
ecclesia-stical  purposes ; and  the  duties  and  salaries  of  the  clergy 
were  neither  inadequately  nor  unequally  apportioned.  If  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  the  churchman  was  defective,  still  it  w;is 
better  than  none.  If  not  learned,  he  was  rarely  incompetent  to 
parochial  duties,  which  he  could  not  neglect ; while  his  religious 
and  moral  character  were  respectable  and  respected.  The  people 
of  Scotland  were  justly  (at  least  in  its  earlier  times)  contented 
with  their  Church. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  splendour  of 
extraordinary  learning  was  requisite  to  throw  into  the  shade  its 
manifold  defects  and  abuses ; — its  want  of  professional  education, 
— its  pluralities, — its  sinecures, — its  non-residence, — its  princely 
pampering  of  the  few, — its  beggarly  starvation  of  the  many.  The 
grosser  the  ignorance  which  it  tolerated,  the  more  distinguished 
must  be  the  erudition  which  it  encouraged;  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  higher  honours,  the  promotion  of  merit,  in  some  cases, 
was  even  necessary  to  redeem  the  privilege  of  neglecting  it  in 
general.  Thus  the  diflFerent  circumstances  of  the  two  churches 
rendered  the  clergj'  of  the  one,  neither  ignorant  nor  learned;  of 
the  other,  ignorant  and  learned  at  once. 

The  circumstance,  however,  of  most  decisive  influence  on  the 
erudition  of  a clergy  is  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  prepara- 
tory and  professional  education  they  receive.  As  almost  exclu- 
sively bred  in  the  common  schools  and  universities  of  a country, 
and  their  necessary  course  of  education  being  in  general  con- 
siderably longer  than  that  of  the  other  learned  professions,  the 
clergy  consequently  express  more  fully  and  fairly  than  any  other 
cl.ass  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the  native  seminaries.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  quality  and  amount  of  their  le.arning  princi- 
pally determine  for  good  or  evil  the  character  of  the  whole  edu- 
cation, public  and  private,  of  a country ; for  the  clergy,  or  those 
trained  for  the  church,  constitute  not  only  the  most  numerous 
body  of  litcr.ary  men,  but  the  class  from  which  tutors,  schoolmas- 
ters, and  even  professors,  are  principally  taken.  Their  ignorance 
or  erudition  thus  reacts  most  powerfully  and  extensively,  either 

■/. 
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to  raise  and  keep  up  learning,  or  to  prevent  its  rising  among  all 
orders  and  professions.  The  standard  of  learning  in  a national 
clergy  is,  in  fact,  the  standard  of  learning  in  a nation. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  general  condition  of  classical  eru- 
dition. 

II.  The  system  of  Schools  and  Universities. — And  in  Scotland 
our  higher  and  lower  .seminaries  are,  perhaps,  worse  calculated 
for  the  promotion  of  ancient  learning  than  those  of  any  other 
European  country. 

No  other  country  is  so  defective  in  the  very  foundation  of  a 
classical  instruction, — the  number  and  quality  of  Grammar  Schools. 
England  has  its  five  hundred  of  these,  publicly  endowed : how 
many  has  Scotland ! The  attempt  to  supply  this  want  by 
making  the  parochial  schoolmaster  teach  the  elements  of  Latin, 
— Greek  is  out  of  the  question, — procliiims  but  does  not  remedy 
the  deficiency.  If  sometimes  hardly  competent  to  the  work  of 
primary  education,  this  functionary  is  rarely  qualified  for  a 
classical  instructor.  Yet  to  his  incompetency  has,  in  general, 
been  abandoned  the  preparation  of  the  future  clergy  and  school- 
masters of  the  nation.  It  is,  indeed,  only  of  late  years  that  a 
few  grammar  schools  have  ventured  upon  Greek ; the  alphabet 
of  which  is,  by  country  students  at  least,  still  usually  acquired  in 
the  university.  The  universities  wore,  indeed,  obliged,  changing 
their  proper  character,  to  stoop,  in  order  to  supply  the  absence 
or  the  incompetency  of  the  inferior  seminaries.  To  do  this  ade- 
quately was,  in  the  circumstances,  impossible.  Professorial  pre- 
lections are  no  substitute  for  scholastic  discipline.*  Prematurely 
matriculated,  the  student  often  completed  liis  academical  course 
of  philology,  before  boys  in  other  countries  had  finished  school ; 
and,  in  his  progress  through  the  superior  classes,  he  soon  forgot 
the  scantling  of  the  languages  which,  if  he  ever  obtained,  he  had 
now  no  longer  any  occasion  to  employ.  Even  in  the  long  course 
of  academical  instruction,  to  which  the  future  churchman  was 
astricted,  a few  trifling  exercises  of  form  arc  all,  we  believe,  that 
render  some  knowledge  of  Latin  a convenient  accomplishment. — 

• [It  is  part  aud  parcel  of  its  general  defect  in  scliolarsbip,  that  the  want 
of  grammar  or  classical  schools  tliroiighout  the  country  lias  never,  for  some 
two  centuries,  been  felt  by  our  Church.  A tythe  of  the  agitation  fruitlessly 
expended  on  some  mistaken  object,  would  have  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
state  to  reme<ly  this  opprobrium,  which  has  so  long  and  so  heavily  weighed 
on  the  clergy  and  people  of  .Scotland.] 
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What,  in  fine,  is  the  character  of  his  professional  examination  ? It 
is  peculiar  to  Scotland,  that  the  candidate  for  holy  orders  is  tried, 
not  by  one  or  a few  responsible  individuals,  specially  nominated  for 
that  purpose  from  superior  erudition  and  ability ; but  left  to  the  lotu 
standard  a?id  fortuitous  examination  of  all  or  any  members  of  the 
Presbytery  (clergy  of  a district)  to  jrhich  he  may  apply.  This 
perhaps  is  worse  even  than  the  examination  by  a Bishop’s  Chap- 
lain ; but  the  English  and  Scottish  Churches  have,  between  them, 
the  worst  tests  of  clerical  competency  in  Christendom. 

Nor  even  indirectly  was  there  encouragement  of  any  kind  pre- 
sented by  the  universities  for  proficiency  in  classical  attainments. 
The  Degree  in  Arts,  as  it  conferred  no  honour,  was  no  object  of 
ambition  ; and  when  not  an  empty  compliment,  a minimum  of  the 
learned  languages  sufliced  for  the  examination.* 

Of  old,  the  Scottish  educational  system  was  a more  effectual 
mean  of  classical  instruction  than  it  proves  at  present ; but  that 
it  was  never  adequate  to  this  end  is  proved  by  two  facts,  to  which, 
on  a former  occasion,  [Ed.  No.  iii.]  wo  have  alluded. — The  first: — 
that  although  a trifling  proportion  of  the  educated  ranks  could 
have  received  their  instruction  and  literary  impulses  abroad ; yet 
of  Scottish  scholars,  all  of  the  highest  celebrity,  and  far  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  those,  worthy  of  the  name  at  all,  have  been  either 
(Klucated  in  foreign  seminaries,  or  their  tastes  and  studies  deter- 
mined in  the  society  of  foreign  learned  men. — The  second : — that 
although  in  other  countries  the  clergy  take,  as  a class,  the  highest 
place  in  the  higher  regions  of  erudition ; yet  in  Scotl.ond,  from 
their  dependence  on  the  native  seminaries  for  education,  they 
have  remmned  comparatively  inferior  in  clsissical  learning;  almost 


• [lu  Edinburgh,  a greater  amonnt  of  knowledge  is  ostensibly  required  for 
this  degree  than  in  any  other  University ; but  no  other  University  can  accept 
less,  no  other,  I believe,  accepts  so  little.  The  fnndamcutal  principle  of 
academical  graduation,  not  to  auk  more  than  must  be  given,  is  here,  not  only 
violated,  but  reversed.  Had  there  been  any  prospect  of  a reform  from  with- 
out, I should  long  ago  have  proclaimed  the  evils  to  be  amended  ; and  having 
no  hope  of  a reform  from  within,  it  is  now  (I  deem  it  proper  publicly  to  state) 
many  years  since  I overtly  withdrew  from  every  responsibility  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this,  as  of  all  other  trusts,  reposed  in  the  Senatus  Acadcuiicus. — 
One  very  simple  remedy  for,  at  least,  the  most  disgraceful  part  of  the 
degrees  in  Medicine  and  in  Arts,  would  be  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  can- 
didate to  pass,  for  a preliminary  minimum,  an  examination  by  some  extra 
academical  and  disinterested  board,  taken,  say,  from  the  Masters  of  the 
High  School  or  Edinburgh  Academy,  either  or  both.] 
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every  sdiohir  of  distingnislicd  note  having,  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, been  found  among  the  laity. 

For  those  able  to  supply  their  development,  the  ))receding 
hints  may  suffice,  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  low  slate  of  classical 
learning  in  Scotland.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  neighbourhood 
anti  ascendancy  of  Englantl,  and  that  a considcr.ablc  proportion  of 
' those  who  give  a bias  to  public  opinion  receive  their  education  and 
literary  convictions  out  of  Scotland,  we  are  almost  disposed  to 
believe  that  in  this  country,  Greek  and  Latin  would  long  erenow 
have  been  studied,  as  we  study  Hebrew  or  Sanscrit.  As  it  is, 
these  influences  are  only  decisive  in  the  capital ; and  even  here 
the  opinion  of  the  more  intelligent  in  favour  of  the  primary  im- 
portance of  classical  education  is  encountered  by  a numerous 
opposition.  It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  for  Edinburgh,  that  its  classi- 
cal institutions  have  been  powerfully  upheld  by  the  rej)utation  and 
talents  of  their  teachers ; but  all  that  individual  men, — all  that 
individual  seminaries, — all  that  parti.al  and  precarious  influences 
c.an  effect,  arc  insufficient  to  turn  back  that  tide  of  circumstances, 
which  threatens,  unless  some  public  effort  m.ay  arrest  it,  to  whelm 
in  one  flood  of  barbarism,  all  that  is  most  conducive  to  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  well-being, — all  that  is  not  subsidiary  to  vulgar 
interests,  and  to  the  comforts  of  an  animal  existence. 

The  public  is  now  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  a better  edu- 
cation for  the  people  ; our  self-satisfied  contentment  with  the 
sufficiency  of  our  parish  schools,  is  already  dissipated  even  in 
Scotland ; and  the  state  cannot  long  withhold  from  the  British 
nation  what  is  already  enjoyed  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  a government,  not  onl^'  to  provide  for  the 
ncces-sary  instruction  of  the  people,  but  also  to  promote  the  liberal 
education  of  the  higher  orders;  and  in  particular  to  secure  a 
competent  erudition  in  the  church,  and  the  other  privileged  pro- 
fessions. In  Scotland,  how  defective  soever  be  the  system  of 
popular  schools,  this  may  be  viewed  as  complete  and  perfect,  com- 
])arcd  with  the  system  of  grammar  schools.  Until  a snfficient 
number  of  these  be  established  over  Scotland,  and  brought  within 
the  reach  of  those  destined  for  an  academical  career,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  universities  can  perform  tlieir  proper  function  in  the 
c\dtivation  of  learning  ; or  that  the  professions,  and  the  clergy  in 
particular,  should  be  insured  in  that  amount  and  quality  of  clas- 
sic.al  knowledge  which  is  requisite  to  place  them  on  a level  with 
their  brethren  in  other  countries.  Nor  until  the  patronage  aad 
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regulatiun  of  our  universities  be  deposited  in  more  enlightened 
and  disinterested  hands,  can  we  hope  tliat  solid  learning  will 
receive  the  preference  and  encouragement  which  a university 
should  afford  ; if  academical,  if  liberal  study  is  to  ho  something 
higher  than  a mere  popular  cultivation  of  the  amusing,  of  the  pal- 
pable, of  the  vulgarly  useful.  Amid  all  the  corruptions  of  Oxford, 
that  university  has  maintained  (from  accidental  circumstances, 
indeed,)  this  fundamental  principle ; and  it  is  the  maintenance  of 
this  principle,  however  imperfectly  applied,  that  was  mainly  the 
ground  of  our  conviction,  that  if  the  legislature  do  its  dutj’, 
Oxford  is  the  university  susceptible  of  the  easiest  and  most  effec- 
tual regeneration.*  [Education,  No.  iv.] 


These  observations  have  detained  us  too  long  from  our  author ; 
and  the  length  to  which  they  have  extended  precludes  us  from 
offering,  as  we  meant,  some  contributions  of  our  own  in  con- 
nection with  the  argument  which  he  so  ably  and  conclusively 
maintains. 

Professor  Pillans  opens  the  first  Lecture  with  a rapid  survey  of 
national  education  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  ; and  he  justly 
attributes  to  the  states  of  the  Germanic  Union  the  glory  of  having 
first  practically  realized  it  as  a great  principle  of  political  mora- 
lity,— that  every  government  is  bound  to  provide  and  to  ensure 
the  moral  tr.aining  and  intellectual  instruction  of  the  whole  body 
of  its  subjects.  He  shows  the  humiliating  contrast  in  which  Bri- 
tain stands  in  this  respect  to  the  states  of  Germany  ; vindicates 
their  enforcement  of  education  by  law  ; and  accords  a well-merited 
encomium  to  the  enlightened  magnanimity  of  France  in  profiting 

• Wc  have  saiil  nothiiig  of  the  effect  of  eiKlowniciits  specially  destined  for 
the  eiHourageuient  of  learning,  by  enabling  the  beneficiary  to  devote  himself, 
without  distraction,  to  the  pursuits  of  erudition.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  a mean,  if  properly  applied,  might  be  of  important  service.  Hut 
where  they  do  actually  exLst, — as  in  Kngland, — these  endowments  have  sel- 
dom been  found  wisely  administered,  and  their  cttect,  upon  the  whole,  lia.s 
been  injurious  rather  than  beneficial,  lu  point  of  fact,  the  countries  of 
hinroiH!  where  leiiniing  in  general,  and  classical  learning  in  particular,  has 
been  most  successfully  cultivated,  as  Holland  and  Protestant  (jerniany,  (Kts- 
sess  no  advantages  of  the  kind  ; and  ai-e  only  superior  to  Scotland  in  a com- 
pleter organisation  of  sehool.s,  and  a tolerable  system  of  university  patronagiv 
— fSoe  the  next  following  article.] 
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by  the  experience,  and  in  adopting  the  institutions  of  Prussia. 
After  some  valuable  observations  on  the  methods  and  principles  of 
popular  instruction,  he  signalizes  the  difference,  in  end  and  means, 
between  the  education  of  the  lower  and  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  . . . 

In  the  second  Lecture,  after  exposing  that  most  contemptible 
of  all  delusions,  that  tho  mere  possession  of  facts, — the  simple 
swallowing  of  truths, — is  the  end  proposed  by  education,  and 
showing  that  it  is  not  by  the  amount  ofknoivhdge  communicated, 
but  by  tho  amount  of  thought  which  such  knowledge  calls  into 
activity,  that  the  mind  is  exercised  and  developed,  our  author 
proceeds  to  contrast  the  advantages  in  this  respect  of  mathematical 
and  classical  instruction.  Wo  are  gratified  to  find  that  our  own 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  minor  value  of  mathematical  study  as 
a mean  of  mental  cultivation  arc  not  opposed  to  those  of  so  high 
an  authority  in  practical  education ; and  that  our  convictions, 
both  of  the  paramount  utility,  in  this  relation,  of  classical  study, 
and  of  the  errors  by  which,  in  practice,  this  utility  is  too  often 
compromised,  are  in  all  respects  the  same  with  those  of  so  philo- 
sophical a scholar.  We  must  pass  over  his  strictures  on  the  great 
schools  of  England,  in  order  to  quote  his  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  organization  of  our  Edinburgh  classieal  schools ; — an  organi- 
zation now  peculiar,  wo  believe,  to  Scotland,  and  which  we  have 
long  been  convinced  is  almost  the  only  impediment  that  prevents 
the  distinguished  zeal  and  ability  of  their  teachers  from  carrying 
these  seminaries  to  their  attainable  perfection.  On  tho  present 
plan,  a new  class  commences  every  year  under  a separate  master; 
and  the  boys,  however  numerous,  and  however  different  in  capa- 
city, remain  during  four  years — i.  e. — until  they  enter  under  the 
Hector — tho  exclusive  pupils  of  the  same  classical  instructor, 
whose  omoluraonts  are  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  peculiar 
scholars 

On  the  manifold  disadvantages  of  this  arrangement  much  might 
be  said ; — and  we  could  quote  a host  of  authorities  in  favour  of 
the  scheme  of  promotion  and  retardation,  as  determined  by  solemn 
terminal  examinations  ; — a scheme  for  centuries  established  in 
Holland,  Gemany,  and  other  eontinontal  countries.  Buchanan,  in 
his  plan  of  a classical  school,  in  his  “ Opinion  anent  the  Reforma- 
tion of  tho  Univorsitie  of  St  Androis,”  orders  “ that  the  classes 
shall  be  visit  every  quarter  of  a year,  and  promovit  aftir  thcr 
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tnerits.”  • In  most  countries  this  act  takes  place  at  half-yearly 
intervals. 

In  his  third  and  last  Lectui’c  our  author  is  occupied  with  liis 
principal  subject,  the  vindication  of  classical  studies  from  the 
charge  of  inutility, — an  easy  matter ; and  the  far  more  difficult 
task  of  illustrating  the  various  and  peculiar  modes  in  which  these 
studies  c.xercise  and  improve  the  mind.  Wo  regret  that  we  are 
unable  to  afford  our  readers  more  than  a sample  of  his  admirable 
observations.  After  a copious  enumeration  of  the  general  advan- 
tages to  be  reaped  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors,  he  pro- 
ceeds ; — 

“ But,  again,  it  may  be  argued,  AVhy  might  not  ali  this  be  done,  and 
done  more  compendiously  and  expeditiously,  by  taking  the  works  of  our 
own  English  authors  for  the  substratum  of  this  intellectual  and  moral  train- 
ing? My  answer  is,  that,  with  such  means,  it  could  not,  I think,  be  dune 
at  all.” 

“ It  is,  indeed,  a great  and  just  boast  of  these  languages  (which  have  been 
called,  from  the  circumstance,  transpositivc),  that  this  liberty  of  arrangement 
enables  the  speaker  or  writer  to  dispose  his  thoughts  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  to  place  in  most  prominent  relief  those  which  he  wishes  to  bo  peculiarly 
impressive ; and  that  thus  they  are  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
eloquence  and  poetry.  It  is  o%ving  to  the  same  peculiarities  in  tlie  structure 
of  the  ancient  languages,  that  the  writers  in  them  were  enabled  to  construct 
those  long  and  curiously  involved  sentences,  which  any  attempt  to  translate 
literally  serves  only  to  perplex  and  obscure ; but  which  presented  to  the 
ancient  reader,  as  they  do  to  the  motlcrn  imbued  with  his  taste  and  percep- 
tions, a beautiful,  and,  in  spite  of  its  complexity,  a sweetly  harmonizing  sys- 
tem of  thoughts.  I have  already  alluded  to  the  exertion  of  mind  required 
to  perceive  all  the  bearings  of  such  a sentence,  as  to  an  exercise  well  fitted 
for  sharpening  the  faculties ; aud  this  view  of  the  ancient  tongues — consi- 
dered as  instruments  of  thought  widely  differing  from,  and  in  most  respects 


• Professor  Pillans  will  be  also  pleased  to  find,  from  the  same  Upinion, 
which  is,  we  believe,  very  little  known,  that  his  favourite  “ Monitorial  Sys- 
tem ” was  carried  into  eft'cct  by  Buchanan.  It  has  not  been  noticed  that  in 
this  plan  of  studies  Buch,an.an  was  greatly  indebted  to  his  friend  .Sturmius ; 
and  that  great  predagogue  is  also  a high  authority  in  favour  of  the  plan  of 
instruction  of  the  younger  by  older  pupils.  It  had  also  previously  been 
reduced  to  practice  by  Trotzendorf.  For  centuries,  it  lias  been  prudently 
applied  in  Schulpforte,  the  prime  classical  school  of  Europe.  The  compulsory 
lecturing, — the  necessary  regency, — of  graduates  or  inceptors  in  the  ancient 
universities  mainly  proceeded  on  the  profound  principle.  Dace  ut  Discos. 
[Appendix  III.  (C)  6.]  As  the.  scholastic  brocai-d  runs: — 

“ Disccre  si  guceris,  itoceas,  sic  ipse  doceris ; 

Nam  studio  tali  tihi  prnficis  atipie  sodati." 
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superior  to,  our  own — is  one  which  recoimncnds  them  to  In’  used  also  as 
instruments  of  education. 

“ Attain,  our  mother  tongue  is  so  entwined  and  identified  with  our  early 
and  ordinai-y  habit.s  of  tliinking  and  s[«'aking,  it  forms  so  much  a part  of 
onnselves  from  the  nursery  upwards,  tliat  it  is  extremely  ditlicult  to  place  it, 
so  to  speak,  at  a suflicient  distance  from  the  mind’s  eye  to  discern  its  nature, 
or  to  judge  of  its  proportions.  It  is,  besides,  so  uncompouuded  in  its  struc- 
ture,— so  patchwork- like  in  its  composition,  so  broken  down  into  particles,  so 
scanty  in  its  inflections,  and  so  simple  in  its  fundamental  rules  of  construc- 
tion, that  it  is  next  to  impos.siblc  to  have  a true  grammatical  notion  of  it,  or 
to  form  indeed  any  correct  ideas  of  grammar  and  philology  at  all,  without 
tu'iug  able  to  compare  and  contrast  it  with  another  language,  aud  that  other 
of  a character  essentially'  difTerent." 

Nothing  has  more  contributed  in  tliis  country  to  disparage  the 
cause  of  classical  education  than  the  rendering  it  the  education  of 
all.  That  to  many  this  education  can  be  of  little  or  no  advan- 
tage, is  a truth  too  manifest  to  be  denied ; and  on  this  admission 
the  sophism  is  natural,  to  convert  “ useless  to  many  ” into  “ useful 
to  none.”  With  us,  the  learned  languages  are  at  once  taught  too 
extensively,  and  not  intensively  enough  ; an  absurdity  in  which 
we  are  now  left  almost  alone  in  Europe.  We  may  notice  that  the 
distinction  of  schools,  to  which,  in  the  following  passivgc,  Mr 
Pillans  alludes,  is  not  peculiar  to  Prussia,  , but  has  been  long  uni- 
versal in  the  German  and  Scandinavian  states : even  Russia  has 
adopted  it. 

“ The  strongest  case  against  the  advocate.s  for  classical  education,  is  the 
practice  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  of  making  it  so  g<meral  as  to  im  ludi! 
Ijoys  of  whom  it  is  known  beforehand  that  they  arc  to  engage  in  the  ordinary 
ptimuits  of  trade  and  commerce ; who  arc  not  intended  to  prosecute  their 
education  farther  than  school,  and  iwe  not  therefore  likely  to  follow  out  the 
subject  of  their  previous  studies  much,  or  at  all,  beyond  the  period  of  their 
attendance  there. 

“ 1 willingly  allow,  aud  have  already  admitted,  that  a youth  who  looks 
forward  from  the  very  outset  to  the  practice  of  some  mechanical  or  even 
purely  scientifle  art,  m.ay  employ  hi.s  time  better,  in  acfiuiriiig  manual  <lcx- 
terity  and  mathematical  knowledge,  than  in  making  himself  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  a dead  language.  There  must  be  in  all  ven’  large  ami 
poimlous  towns,  a class  of  persoTis  in  tolerably  easy  circum.stances,  and 
whose  daily  business  affords  them  considerable  leisure,  but  who  contcmiilate 
for  their  children  nothing  beyond  such  aciiuiroments  as  shall  enable  them  to 
follow  out  the  gainful  occupation,  and  move  in  the  narrow  circle,  in  which 
they  themselves,  aud  their  fathers  before  them,  have  siient  a (jiiiet  and 
inoffensive  life.  It  was  for  youth  of  this  sort  that  the  Prussian  government, 
w ith  a sagiicity  an<l  foresight  chariicteristic  of  all  its  educational  proceedings, 
provided  what  are  called  huertjer  and  millrl-scliuleii, — intermediate  .steps  ta-- 
Iween  the  rorts-sc/iM/cn,  and  primary  schools,  aud  the  Gymnasia,  nr  ijclchrtr- 
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schulrn ; and  the  Froncli  have  wisely  followed  the  example  of  Pnissia,  by 
ordaining  the  establishment  of  ecolf*  moyennes,  called  also  I'coles  primaii eji 
sujtt’nemes,  in  all  towns  above  a certain  jiopulation.” 

From  the  specimens  now  adduced,  the  reader  is  enabled  to 
form  certainly  a high,  but  by  no  means  an  adcriuate  estimate  of 
these  lectures.  To  bo  properly  appreciated,  the  whole  reasoning 
must  bo  studied  in  connection — which,  wc  are  confident,  few,  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  subject,  will  fail  to  do. 
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(April,  1834.) 

Report  made  to  His  Majesty,  by  a Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland.  (Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  7th  October,  1831.) 

W E have  long  had  it  in  view  to  consider  this  Report,  both  with 
respect  to  what  it  contains,  and  to  what  it  omits.  At  present  we 
must  limit  ourselves  to  the  latter  head ; and  in  particular  shall 
endeavour  to  make  up  for  its  remarkable  silence  as  to  the  systems 
of  Academical  Patronage  in  this  country,  their  palpable  defects, 
and  the  means  of  improvement.  This,  and  the  revision  and  for- 
mation of  constitutions,  were  the  only  objects  upon  which  its 
framers  could  have  employed  themselves  beneficially ; for  it  is  of 
far  more  importance  to  secure  good  Teachers,  than  to  make  rules 
about  Teaching ; and  it  shall  be  our  present  endeavour  to  show 
in  what  way  this  primary  end  must  be  attained  in  principle,  how 
it  has  been  attained  in  other  countries,  and  might  be  rendered 
attainable  in  our  own.  On  a future  occasion,  we  may  perhaps 
make  some  observations  on  tho  more  censurable  parts  of  the 
Report  with  respect  to  Teacliing  and  Academical  Policy ; mean- 
while, we  shall  touch  principally  on  the  one  capital  omission  now 
commemorated. 

This  omi.ssion,  however  singular  it  may  appear,  is  not  without 
c.xcuse.  During  the  ascendency  of  those  principles  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  Commission  was  constituted,  to  have 
deprived  public  trustees  of  their  office  only  for  incompetence 
and  self-seeking,  would  have  boon  felt  a far-reaching  and  a very 
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dangerous  precedent ; and  so  long  as  The  Great  Corporation 
remained  the  pattern  and  the  patron  of  corruption,  to  liave  at- 
tempted a reform  of  minor  corporations  would  have  been  at  once 
preposterous  and  unavailing.  At  the  same  time,  the  theory  of 
educational  establishments  is  so  little  understood  in  this  country, 
and  so  total  an  ignorance  prevails  in  regard  to  what  has  been 
practically  accomplished  in  foreign  Universities,  past  and  present, 
that  the  Commiasioners  are  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  any  limited 
and  erroneous  views  of  the  imperfections  of  our  academical  sys- 
tem, or  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  its  improvement.  To 
the  same  cause  is  it  to  be  attributed,  that  while  all  admit,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  intelligence,  the  defective  patronage  of  our  Uni- 
versities, there  are  few  who  do  not  resign  themselves  to  a comfort- 
less despair  of  the  possibility  of  any  important  melioration.  Yet, 
this  despair  is  itself  the  principal, — indeed,  the  only  obstacle  to 
such  a result.  And  to  show  that  it  is  totally  unfounded,  that,  in 
theory,  the  principles  which  regulate  the  right  organization  of 
academical  patronage  are  few,  simple,  and  self-evident,  and  that 
in  practice,  these  have  always  proved  successful,  even  when  very 
rudely  applied,  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  observations.  They 
pretend  only  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  subject ; and  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  and  expediency  of  our  views,  we  regret  that 
the  exposition  we  can  now  afford  them,  is  so  inadequate  to  their 
paramount  importance. 

Universities  are  establishments  founded  and  privileged  by  the 
State  for  public  purposes : they  accomplish  these  purposes  through 
their  Professors ; * and  the  right  of  choosing  professors  is  a public 
Trust  confided  to  an  indimdual  or  body  of  men,  solely  to  the  end, 
that  the  persons  best  qualified  for  its  duties,  may  be  most  certainly 
procured  for  the  •vacant  chair. — Let  us  explicate  this  definition  of 
academical  patronage  in  detail. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  academical 
patronage  ; f — That  it  is  a trust  conferred  by,  and  to  be  adminis- 

• Oxford  and  Cambridge  arc  no  exception.s.  Inasmuch  as  they  now  ac- 
coraplisli  nothing  through  tlieir  Professors,  they  are  no  longer  UniversUiex ; 
and  tliis  even  by  their  own  statutes. 

t The  term  Patron,  as  applied  to  those  to  whom  the  election  of  pnblie  func- 
tionaries is  confided,  is  not  unobjectionable ; inasmuch  as  it  comprehends 
both  lliose  who  have  at  lca.st  a qualified  right  of  property  in  the  situations  to 
wliieh  they  nominate,  and  those  wlio  are  purely  trustees  for  the  community. 
Ill  tlic  poverty  of  language,  precision  min^t,  however,  often  bend  to  con- 
venience 
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terod  solely  for,  the  benefit  of  the  jniblic,  no  one,  we  are  eonfi- 
dent,  will  be  intrepid  enough  to  deny.  On  the  part  of  a Uni- 
versity patron,  such  denial  would  be  virtually  an  act  of  official 
suicide.  Assuming,  therefore,  this  as  incontrovertible,  it  neces- 
sarily follows ; — 

1°,  That  the  reason  of  lodging  this  patronage  in  certain  hands, 
was  the  belief,  held  at  the  time  by  the  public  or  its  administra- 
tors, that  the.se  were,  under  circumstances,  the  best  qu.alificd  to 
work  out  the  intention  of  the  trust ; consequently,  if  this  belief 
be  .subsecjuently  found  erroneous,  or,  if  circumstances  change,  so 
as  to  render  cither  these  hands  less  competent  to  discharge  the 
duty,  or  others  more ; then  is  the  only  reason  gone  for  the 
longer  continuance  of  the  patronage  in  the  original  trustees,  and 
it  forthwith  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  to  consign  it  anew  to 
worthier  depositaries. 

2°,  That  the  patronage  is  wisely  deposited  in  proportion  as  the 
depositary  is  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  kept  ever  conscious  of 
his  character  of  trustee,  and  made  to  appreciate  highly  the  im- 
portance of  his  trust.  Uonse(juently,  that  organization  is  radically 
vicious,  which  conjoins  in  the  same  ])crson,  the  trustee  and  the 
beneficiary  ; in  other  words,  where  the  academical  patron  and 
professor  are  identical. 

3°,  That  the  patron  h,as  no  claim  to  a continuance  of  his  office, 
from  the  moment  that  the  interest  of  the  public  dcm.ands  its  re- 
sumption, and  transference  to  better  hands. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  in  regard  to  the  end  which  academical 
patronage  proposes, — the  surest  appointment  of  the  highe.st  qua- 
lifications,— it  is  evident  that  this  implies  two  eunditions  in  the 
patron: — 1“,  The  capacity  of  discovering  such  qualifications;  and. 
2“,  The  inclination  to  render  such  discovery  effectual. 

1°,  In  regard  to  the  former: — The  capacity  of  discovering  the 
highest  qualifications  is  manifestly  in  proportion  to  the  higher  in- 
telligence of  the  patron,  and  to  the  wider  comprehension  of  his 
sphere  of  choice. — The  intelligence  of  the  patron  reipiires  no  com- 
ment. As  to  his  sphere  of  ehoicc,  this  may  either  bo  limited  by 
circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control,  or  it  may  be  con- 
tracted, without  external  nece.ssity,  by  his  own  incapacity  or  want 
of  will.  Religion,  country,  l.angnage,  &c.,  may,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  law,  exclude  from  his  consideration  the  worthiest  object*  of 
preference ; and  on  the  other,  the  advantages  .attached  to  the 
office  in  his  gift,  may  not  afford  an  adc<piate  inducement  to  those 
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wlioin  he  finds  most  ilosorviiijs  of  his  choice.  For  these  a patron 
has  not  to  answer.  Ihit  if  ho  allow  himself  to  be  restricted  in 
his  outlook  by  sectarian  and  party  prcjudice-s — above  all,  if  ho 
confine  his  choice  to  those  only  who  will  condescend  to  me  him  .as 
candidiites  for  the  office  ; he  cerhiinly  excludes  from  his  considera- 
tion the  greater  proportion  of  those  be.st  (pi.alificd  for  the  appoint- 
ment, possibly  even  the  whole ; and  the  end  of  the  tru.st  confided 
to  him  remains  most  imperfectly  .accomplished. 

2",  In  reg.ard  to  the  fatfcr  condition, — the  disposition  in  the  patron 
to  render  the  discovery  of  the  best  qualified  persons  available  : — 
It  is  evident  that  his  power  to  do  this  must  depend  on  the  temp- 
tation which  ho  can  hold  out  to  their  ambition. — A system  of 
jiatronage  is  therefore  good  or  had,  in  proportion  as  it  tends  to 
elev.ate  or  degrade  the  value  of  its  appointments;  that  is,  as  it 
tends  to  render  them  objects  of  competition  or  contempt.  The 
value  of  an  academical  office,  estimated  by  the  inducements  which 
it  holds  out  to  men  of  eminence,  is  a sum  formed  by  an  addition 
of  sundry  items.  There  are, — 1”,  The  greater  emolument  attached 
to  it ; 2",  The  less  irksome  and  more  intellectual  ch.aracter  of  its 
duty ; 3“,  The  amenity  of  situation,  the  agrce.able  society,  and 
other  .adv.antages  of  the  town  and  country  in  which  the  University 
is  situated.  These  are  more  or  less  beyond  the  power  of  the 
{Mitron.  But,  in  another  way,  it  is  in  the  power  of  p.atrons,  and 
of  patrons  only,  greatly  to  rai.se  or  sink  the  value  of  academical 
appointments.  As  the  patronage  is  administered,  the  professorial 
body  is  illustrious  or  obscure,  and  the  place  of  colleague  either 
an  honour  or  a discredit.  In  one  University,  an  appointment  is 
offered  by  a spontaneous  call,  and  prized  as  a criterion  of  celebrity. 
In  another,  even  the  ch.anco  of  success  must  be  purchased  by 
humili.ation ; success  is  but  the  triumph  of  favour,  and  an  appoint- 
ment the  badge  of  servility  and  intrigue.  Thus,  under  one  set  of 
patrons,  a professorship  will  bo  .accepted  as  a distinction  by  the 
person  who  woidd  scorn  to  solicit,  or  even  accept,  a chair  of  thrice  • 
its  emolument,  under  another.  In  one  country  the  professorial 
status  is  high,  and  the  ac.ademy  robs  the  professions  of  the  best 
abilities ; in  another,  it  is  low,  and  the  professions  leave  the 
academy,  however  .amply  endowed,  only  their  refuse.  Of  thi.s 
the  comparative  history  of  the  European  Universities,  and  our 
own  in  particular,  affords  numerous  and  striking  proofs. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  such  being  the  nature^  and  such  the 
eiul,  of  .acadcmic,al  patron.age,  we  must  finally  consi*ler  wh.at  is 
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the  proper  organization  of  its  instruments ; in  other  words,  what 
person  or  persons  are  most  likely  to  feel  intensely  the  obligations 
of  the  trust,  and  to  be  able  to  realize  completely  its  intention.  It 
is  evident  that  the  problem  here,  is,  simply,  how  to  find  a patron, 
or  how  to  constitute  a board  of  patrons,  that  shall  most  certainly, 
and  in  the  highest  degree,  possess  these  two  qualities — Good  ^Yill 
and  Capucitg, 

In  regard  to  good  will, — a patron  will  bo  well  disposed  precisely 
in  proportion  as  ho  has  motives  more  and  stronger  to  fulfil,  fewer 
and  weaker  to  violate,  his  duty.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  an  en- 
lightened scheme  of  patronage,  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  supply  him 
with  as  many  as  possible  of  the  one  class,  and  in  the  second,  to 
remove  from  him  as  many  as  possible  of  the  other. 

As  to  the  supplg  of  direct  motices ; — Independently  of  the 
general  interest  which  academic  patrons,  in  common  with  all 
intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens,  must  feel  in  the  welfiire  of  their 
Universities,  it  is  evident,  that  motives  peculiarly  determining 
them  to  a zealous  discharge  of  their  trust,  will  be  given  by  con- 
necting their  personal  honour  and  dishonour  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  worthy  and  unworthy  professors ; and  that  this  motive 
will  be  strong  or  weak,  in  proportion  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
honour  or  dishonour  is  more  or  loss  intense  and  enduring  in  its 
application,  and,  on  the  other,  as  the  patrons  are  persons  of  a cha- 
racter more  or  less  alive  to  the  public  opinion  of  their  conduct. 
These  conditions  determine  the  following  principles,  as  regulating 
the  organization  of  a board  of  academical  patronage. 

1°,  The  patrons  must  be  few  : to  the  end  that  their  responsibi- 
lity may  bo  concentrated  ; in  other  words,  that  the  jjraisc  or 
blame  attributed  to  their  acts  may  not  be  weakened  by  dissemina- 
tion among  numbers. 

2”,  The  board  of  patrons  must  be  specially  constituted  ad  hoc; 
at  least,  if  it  discharges  any  other  function,  that  should  be  of  an 
analogous  and  subordinate  nature.  Nothing  tends  more  directlj’ 
to  lower,  in  the  eyes  of  the  patron  and  of  tlie  public,  the  import- 
ance of  an  academical  patronage  ; consequently,  nothing  tends 
more  to  enervate  and  turn  off  the  credit  or  discredit  attached  to 
its  acts,  and  to  weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  felt  in  its  dis- 
charge, than  the  right  of  appointing  professors  in  general,  or, 
still  more,  of  appointing  to  individual  chairs,  being  thrown  in  as 
an  accidental,  and  consequently  a minor  duty,  to  be  lightly  per- 
formed by  functionaries  not  chosen  as  competent  to  this  par- 
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ticular  duty,  but  constituted  for  a wholly  different  purpose. — But 
with  its  patronage  is  naturally  conjoined  a.s  an  inferior  function, 
the  general  superintendence  of  a University  ; academical  curators 
and  patrons  should  in  fact  always  be  the  same. 

3°,  Where  a country  possesses  more  than  one  University,  each 
should  have  its  separate  board  of  patronage ; in  order  tliat  the 
patrons  may  have  the  motive  of  mutual  emulation,  and  that  public 
opinion  may  be  formed  on  a comparative  estimate. 

4°,  The  patrons  should  be,  at  least,  conditionally  permanent ; 
that  is,  not  holding  their  office  for  life,  but  re-appointed,  from 
time  to  time,  if  their  conduct  merit  approval.  And  this  for  two 
reasons.  Because  honour  and  dishonour  apply  with  less  effect  to 
a transitory  patron, — seldom  known  and  soon  forgotten  ; and 
because  as  it  is  only  after  a considerable  term  of  years  that 
patrons  can  effect  the  elevation  or  decline  of  a University,  so  it  is 
only  a permanent  patron  who  can  feel  a strong  personal  interest 
in  the  celebrity  of  a school,  and  to  whom  the  glory  of  being  the 
promoter  of  its  prosperity,  can  operate  as  a high  inducement. 

5",  To  impress  more  deeply  on  the  patrons  the  obligations  and 
importance  of  their  office,  they  should  make  oath,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  on  their  entrance  upon  office,  to  the  impartial  and 
diligent  discharge  of  their  duty  ; and  perhaps  in  every  report  to 
the  higher  authority,  they  should  declare  upon  their  honour,  and 
with  special  reference  to  their  oath,  that  their  choice  has  been 
determined,  without  favour,  and  solely  by  the  pre-eminent  quali- 
fications of  its  object. 

6“,  The  patrons  will  be  most  likely  to  appreciate  highly  the 
importance  of  their  function,  and  to  feel  acutely  the  praise  or 
reprobation  which  their  acts  deserve,  if  taken  from  the  class  of 
society  inferior,  but  only  inferior,  to  the  highest.  If  a patron  is 
appointed  from  his  rank  or  station, — he  is  perhaps  above  the 
influence  of  public  opinion ; the  office  is  to  him  only  a subordinate 
distinction ; and  the  very  fact  of  his  appointment,  while  it  tells 
him  that  its  duties  are  neither  difficult  nor  momentous — for,  was 
ho  selected  for  his  ability  to  discharge  them? — is  in  fact  the  most 
pernicious  precedent  to  him  in  his  own  disposal  of  the  patronage 
itself.  If  the  patron  bo  of  a low  rank,  ho  is  probably  patron 
only  by  official  accident ; is  too  uninstructed  to  understand  the 
importance  of  a duty  thus  abandoned  to  hazard  ; is  too  grovelling 
to  bo  actuated  by  public  opinion,  and  too  obscure  to  be  its  object; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  exposed  to  incentives  to  violate  his 
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trust,  strong  in  proportion  to  the  impotence  of  the  motives  per- 
suading its  fulfilment.  That  patron  will  perform  his  duty  best, 
who  owes  his  nomination  solely  to  his  competence  ; who  regards 
the  office  as  his  chiefost  honour ; and  who,  without  being  the  slave 
of  public  opinion,  which  he  should  bo  qualified  to  guide,  is  neither 
above  nor  beneath  its  salutary  influence. 

The  removal  of  all  counter  motives  from  a patron,  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  or  of  all  ability  to  carry  such  into  eflFect, 
determines  the  following  precautions  ; — 

7“,  The  patrons  must  be  a body  as  much  as  pos.sible  removed 
from  the  influence  of  personal  motives,  apart  from  or  opposed  to 
their  preference  of  the  most  worthy.  The  professorial  college 
will,  therefore,  of  all  others,  not  constitute  the  body  by  which  it  is 
itself  elected. 

8°,  The  patrons  should  have  the  virtual  and  recommendatory, 
but  not  the  formal  and  definitive  appointment.  This  should  belong 
to  a higher  authority, — say  a Minister  of  State.  A non-acquies- 
cence in  their  recommendation,  which  would  of  course  necessitate 
their  resignation,  and  throw  them  back  on  their  electors,  could 
never  take  place  without  strong  reason : but  its  very  possibility 
would  tend  effectually  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

9”,  With  the  report  of  their  decision,  the  patrons  should  be 
required  to  make  an  articulate  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which 
their  opinion  has  been  formed,  that  the  object  of  their  preference 
is  the  individual  best  qualified  for  the  vacant  chair. 

Touching  the  (piality  of  capacity — that  is,  the  power  of  dis- 
covering and  making  effectual  the  discovery  of  tlie  best  accom- 
plished individuals, — this  affords  the  following  conditions  ; — 

1°,  The  patrons  should  be  appointed  specially  ad  hoc,  and  from 
their  jtcculiar  qiualification  for  the  discharge  of  the  office. 

2°,  They  should  be  men  of  integrity,  prudence,  and  compe- 
tent acquirement,  animated  by  a love  of  literature  and  science, 
.and  of  an  uncxclusive  liberahty  ; in  short,  either  knowing  them- 
selves, or  able  to  discover,  who  are  the  individuals  worthy  of 
preference. 

3“,  The  patron.age  should  bo  vested  in  a small  plurality.  In 
more  than  one; — to  obviate  the  errors  of  individual  judgment,  and 
to  resist  the  influences  that  might  prove  too  powerful  for  a single 
will ; to  secure  the  .animation  of  numbers,  a division  of  labour, 
more  extensive,  applicable,  .and  impartial  information,  opposite 
views,  and  a many-sided  discussion  of  their  merits.  Not  in 
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many ; — tliat  the  roqiii.sito  intelligence,  &c„  may  he  posscsscti  by 
the  whole  body ; that  the  presence  of  all  may  be  ensured  ; that, 
each  may  feel  his  importance,  and  co-operate  in  the  inquiries  and 
deliberations ; that  they  may  understand  each  other ; take,  in 
common,  comprehensive,  anticipative  views ; and  concur  in  active 
measures  to  obtain  the  object  of  their  preference : for,  be  it 
remembered,  a numerous  body  can  elect  only,  out  of  those  whom 
a situation  suits ; a small  body,  out  of  those  who  suit  the  situation. 
Uea.soning  and  e.xpericnce  prove  that  this  patronage  is  best  vested 
in  a board  varying  from  two  to  five  members.  Four  is  perhaps 
the  preferable  niunber ; the  senior  patron  having,  in  case  of 
divided  opinions,  a decisive  suffrage. 

4°,  The  office  of  academical  patron  should  bo  permanent,  under 
the  condition  we  have  already  stated  ; as  no  other  is  more  depen- 
dent for  its  duo  discharge  on  the  experience  of  the  functionary, 
on  the  consistency  and  perseverance  of  his  measures. 

The  principles  thus  manifest  in  theory,  have  been  universally 
and  exclusively  approved  in  practice.  Precisely  as  they  have 
been  purely  and  thoroughly  applied,,  have  Universities  always 
risen  to  distinction ; precisely  as  they  have  been  neglected  or 
reversed,  have  Universities  always  sunk  into  contempt. 

The  intrinsic  excellence  of  a school  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
its  external  prosperity,  estimated  by  the  multitude  of  those  who  | 
flock  to  it  for  education.  Attendance  may  bo  compelled  by  e.xclu-  / 
sive  privileges,  or  bribed  by  numerous  endowments.  [Its  degree  I 
may  be  still  required  for  this  or  that  profession,  though  no  longer 
furnishing  a true  certificate  of  the  relative  acquirement  which  it 
originally  guaranteed.  (The  degrees  of  the  English  Universities.) 
Its  degree,  with  ostensibly  higher  honours,  may  be  offered  at 
really  as  cheap  a rate  as  the  corresponding  licence  of  less  privi- 
leged incorporations.  (The  medical  degrees  of,  some  at  least,  of 
our  Scottish  Universities.)]  The  accident  of  its  locality,  as  in  a 
great  city  ; the  cheapness  of  its  instruction  ; the  distance  of  other 
seminaries,  or  seminaries  of  superior  character ; and,  withal,  the 
low  standard  of  learning  in  a nation,  and  the  consequent  ignorance 
of  its  defects,  may  all  concur  in  ciuising  the  apparent  prosperity 
of  a University,  which  merits,  from  its  real  excellence,  neither 
encouragement  nor  toleration.  It  is  only  when  Universities  are 
plticed  in  competition,  and  that  on  equal  terms,  that  the  two  attri- 
butes arc  convertible.  To  this  explanation  we  must  add  another. 
Our  assertion  only  applies  to  Universities  in  the  circumstances  of 
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tlieir  more  modern  co-existence.  When  the  siJine  religion,  studies, 
and  literary  language,  connected  Europe  into  a single  community ; 
when  Universities,  cosmopolite  in  character,  few  in  number,  and 
affording  the  only  organs,  not  of  instruction  and  exercise  merely, 
but  of  publication,  counted  by  myriads  the  scholars  they  attracted 
from  the  most  dfstant  countries ; when,  opening  to  their  graduates 
a free  concurrence  in  the  then  all-glorious  field  of  academical 
instruction,  prelates,  and  even  princes,  sought  to  earn  from  the 
assembled  nations  the  fame  of  talent,  eloquence,  and  learning; 
then  the  best  instructor  naturally  found  his  place,  and  an  artificial 
patronage  was  as  inexpedient  as  it  would  have  proved  impracti- 
cable. Its  necessity  arose  during  the  progre.ss  of  a total  change  of 
circumstances.  When  Christendom  was  shattered  into  fragments ; 
when  the  Universities,  multiplied  to  excess  in  every  country, 
speaking  each  only  its  own  vernacular,  and  dwindled  to  sectarian 
schools,  no  longer  drew  distant  nations  to  their  seat,  and  concen- 
trated in  a few  foci  the  talent  of  the  Christian  world ; when  the 
necessity  of  personal  congress  at  points  of  literary  communication 
was  superseded  by  the  press ; when  the  broad  freedom  of  acade- 
mical instruction  was  replaced  by  a narrow  monopoly,  and  even 
the  interest  of  the  monopolists  themselves  remained  no  longer 
solely  dependent  on  their  ability  and  zeal ; — in  this  complete 
reversal  of  all  old  relations,  the  necessity  of  a careful  selc*ction  of 
the  academical  teacher  arose,  and  henceforward  the  worth  of 
Universities  was  regulated  by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  those 
to  whom  this  choice  was  confided. 

The  excellence  of  a University  is  to  be  estimated  by  a crite- 
rion compounded  of  these  two  elements: — 1.  The  higher  degree 
of  learning  and  ability  displayed  by  its  professorial  body ; and, 
2.  The  more  general  diffusion  of  these  qualities  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body. 

Taking  a general  survey  of  the  European  Universities,  in  their 
co-existence  and  progress,  and  comparing  them  by  this  criterion, 
we  find  three  groups  prominently  distinguished  from  the  others, 
by  the  higher  celebrity  of  a larger  proportion  of  their  professors. 
Those  are  the  Italiaih, — the  Dutch, — and,  for  nearly  the  last 
hundred  years,  the  German  Protestant  Universities.  On  exa- 
mining their  constitution,  we  find  that  the  only  circumstance  of 
similarity  among  themselves,  and  of  contrast  to  all  others,  is  the 
machinery  of  their  patronage  and  superintendence,  consisting  of  a 
board  of  trustees  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose,  small,  intel- 
ligent, perennial. 
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Of  the  three  great  Universities  of  Italy,  Boloyna,  Fadtia,  and 
Fisa,  our  information  is  less  precise  in  relation  to  the  first ; but, 
although  the  most  wealthy  and  ancient  of  the  Italian  schools, 
Bologna  did  not  continue  to  e(jual  her  two  principal  rivals  in  the 
average  celebrity  of  her  teachers.  Of  Pavia  we  need  not  speak. 

The  Italian  were  originally  distinguished  from  the  Transalpine 
Universities  by  ftro  differences ; — the  early  introduction  of  sala- 
ried teachers;  and  the  restriction  of  privileged  instruction  to  these 
teachers,  who  in  Italy,  as  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  enjoyed 
their  salary  under  condition  of  gratuitous  instruction.  The  evil 
consequences  of  such  a system  were,  however,  in  Italy,  counter- 
acted by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  carried  into  ope- 
ration. 

The  endowed  chairs  were  there  of  two  kinds, — Ordinary  and 
Extraordinary.  The  former,  fewer  in  number,  were  generjvlly  of 
higher  emolument  than  the  latter.  For  each  subject  of  import- 
ance there  were  always  /mo,  and  commonly  three  rival  chairs; 
and  a powerful  and  ceaseless  emulation  was  thus  maintained 
:imong  the  teachers.  The  Ordinary  Doctors  strove  to  keep  up 
their  celebrity, — to  merit  a still  more  lucrative  and  creditable 
appointment, — and  not  to  be  surpassed  by  their  junior  competi- 
tors. The  Extraordinary  Doctors  struggled  to  enhance  their 
reputation, — to  secure  their  re-election. — and  to  obtain  a chair  of 
higher  emolument  and  honour. 

The  appointment,  continuance,  and  dismissal  of  professors,  long 
appertained  to  the  Students,  (there  comparatively  old,)  who,  in 
their  Faculties  and  Nations,  annually  or  biennially  elected  to  all, 
or  to  a largo  proportion  of  the  chairs. 

In  Padua,  the  policy  of  the  Venetian  Senate  was,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  (when  the  ancient  numerous  resort 
of  the  University  had  declined),  directed  to  the  restriction  and 
abolition  of  this  popular  right,  and  after  several  fruitless,  and  sun- 
dry partial  measures,  the  privilege  was  at  length,  in  1560,  totally 
withdrawn.  The  Venctiiin  Fathers  were,  however,  too  wise  in 
their  generation  to  dream  of  exercising  this  important  function 
themselves.  Under  the  Republic  of  Padua,  the  Princes  of  Car- 
rara, and  the  Venetian  domination,  prior  to  1515,  two,  and  subse- 
quently four  Paduan  citizens,  of  distinguished  prudence,  had  been 
chosen  to  watch  over  the  University,  and  to  suggest  the  persons 
proper  to  be  nominated  to  vacant  chairs.  In  1516,  they  were 
reduced  to  three,  and  the  election  of  these  academical  Triumvirs 
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( Trinniviri  Studiorum,  Moderatoi'ea  Arademiiv,  Riforwalori  dcl/o 
Studio  di  Padova,)  intrusted  to  tlie  six  senators  of  the  v(*nerable 
College  of  Seniors,  by  whose  wisdom  the  most  important  affairs  of 
the  llepublic  were  administered.  To  this  small  and  select  body 
of  Moderators,  the  Senate  delegated  the  general  care  of  the  l.Tni- 
versity,  and,  in  particular,  that  of  looking  around  through  Kiirope 
for  the  individuals  best  qualified  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Nor  Avcrc  they  easily  satisfied.  The  plurality  of  con- 
current chairs  (which  long  continued)  superseded  the  necessity  of 
ha.sty  nomin.ations;  and  it  not  unfrcijuently  hapjiened  that  a prin- 
cipal Ordinary  was  vacant  for  years,  before  the  Triumvirs  found 
an  individual  sufficiently  worthy  of  the  situation.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  highest  celebrity  was  possibly  to  bo  obtained, 
nothing  couhl  exceed  the  liberality  of  the  Senate,  or  the  r^eal  of 
the  Moderators;  and  Padua  was  thus  long  eminently  fortunate,  in 
her  competition  for  illustrious  teachers  with  the  most  favoured 
Universities  of  Kurope. 

In  Pisn^  the  students  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  exercised  so 
jireponderant  an  influence  in  the  election  of  their  teachers  as  in 
Padua,  or  even  llologna.  From  the  period  of  the  restoration  of 
the  University  by  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  the  academical  patronage 
of  the  state  w.as  virtually  exercised  by  a small,  intelligent  and 
responsible  body.  In  1472,  the  Senate  of  Florence  decreed  that 
five  Prefects  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  citizens,  qualified  for  the 
magistracy,  to  whom  should  bo  confided  the  superintendence  both 
of  the  Florentine  and  Pisan  Universities.  These  wore  annually 
elected ; but  as  re-election  w.as  competent,  the  body  w.os  in  reality 
permanent.  Lorenzo  .appo.ars  among  the  first.  In  1543,  Cosmo 
de’  .Medici  gave  new  statutes  to  the  University  of  Pisa,  with  which 
that  of  Florence  had  been  united.  Hy  these,  beside  the  Prefects, 
who  were  not  resident  in  Pisa,  a Curator  or  Provisor  was  esta- 
blished on  the  spot.  This  office  w.as  for  life ; not  merely  honor- 
ary, for  attached  to  it  was  the  Priorship  of  the  Knights  of  St 
Stephen.  The  Cur.ator  was  charged  with  the  gener.al  superinten- 
dence of  student  and  professor ; anil  whatever  directly  or  indi- 
rectly concerned  the  well-being  of  the  Univcr.sity,  was  within  his 
sphere.  In  the  .ajipointment  of  professors,  he  exercised  a great 
and  Bidutary  influence.  The  Prefects  were  the  definitive  electors  ; 
it  was,  however,  the  proximate  duty  of  the  Curator  to  look  around 
for  the  individuals  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  University,  and  to 
bring  their  merits  under  the  judgment  of  the  Prefects.  How  be- 
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iK'fifiillly  the  Curator  and  Prefects  acted  as  mutual  stimuli  and 
checks,  requires  no  comment. 

By  this  excellent  organisation  of  the  bodies  to  whom  their 
academical  patronage  was  confided,  Padua  and  Pisii,  in  spite  of 
many  unfavourable  circumstances,  long  mainUiincd  a distinguished 
reputation ; nor  was  it  until  the  system  which  had  determined 
their  celebrity  was  adopted  and  refined  in  other  seminaries,  that 
they  lost  the  decided  pre-eminence  among  the  Universities  of 
Europe.  ' From  the  integrity  of  their  patrons,  and  the  lofty- 
standard  by  which  they  judged,  the  call  to  a Paduan  or  Pisan 
chair  was  deemed  the  highest  of  all  literary  honours.  The  status 
of  Professor  wjis  in  Italy  elevated  to  a dignity,  which  in  other 
countries  it  has  never  reached  ; and  not  a few  of  the  most  illus- 
trious teachers  in  the  Italian  seminaries,  were  of  the  proudest 
nobility  of  the  land.  While  the  Universities  of  other  countries 
had  fallen  from  Christian  and  cosmopolite,  to  sectarian  and  local 
schools,  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Italian,  that  under  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  their  patrons,  they  still  continued  to 
a-ssert  their  European  universality.  Creed  and  country  were  in 
them  no  bar  ; the  latter  not  even  a refison  of  preference.  Foreigners 
of  every  nation  arc  to  be  found  among  their  professors ; and  the 
most  learned  man  of  Scotland  (Dempster)  sought  in  a Pisan  chair, 
thiit  theatre  for  his  abilities  which  he  could  not  find  at  home. 
When  Calvinist  lA;yden  was  expatriating  her  second  Boerhaavc, 
the  Catholic  Van  Swieten  ; Catholic  Pisa  had  drawn  from  Leyden 
the  Calvinist  foreigner  Gronovius.  In  Schismatic  England,  a 
single  sect  excludes  all  others  from  the  privileges  of  University 
instruction  ; in  Catholic  Italy,  even  the  aciulcmic  chairs  have  n0 
been  closed  against  the  heretic. 

The  system  was,  however,  carried  to  a higher  perfection  in 
the  Dutch  Universities ; and  notwithstanding  some  impediments 
arising  from  religious  restrictions,  (subseejuent  to  the  Synod  of 
Dordt,)  its  efficacy  was  in  them  still  more  conspicuously  dis- 
played. 

It  was  first  realised  in  Leyden,  the  oldest  of  these  seminaries ; 
and  from  the  greater  means  and  more  extensive  privileges  of  that 
University,  whoso  degrees  were  favoured  throughout  France,  its 
operation  was  there  inoi-e  decisive. 

In  reward  of  the  heroic  defence  made  by  the  citizens  in  the 
memorable  siege  of  Leyden,  they  received  from  the  States  their 
choice  of  an  imnuuiity  from  taxation,  or  of  a University.  They 
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chose  the  latter.  Hut  though  a recompense  to  the  city,  and 
though  the  civic  aristocracy  was  in  no  other  country  so  prepon- 
derant as  in  liolland,  the  patronage  of  the  new  establishment  was 
not  asked  by,  nor  conceded  to,  the  municipality.  Independently 
of  reason,  experience  had  shown  the  evil  effects  of  such  a consti- 
tution in  the  neighbouring  University  of  Louvain,  where  the 
magistrates  and  the  professors  rivalled  each  other  in  their  charac- 
ter of  patrons,  to  prove,  by  a memorable  example,  how  the 
wealthiest  endowments,  and  the  most  extensive  privileges,  only 
co-operate  with  a vicious  system  of  patronage  in  sinking  a vener- 
able school  into  contempt.  The  appointment  of  professors,  and 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  new  University,  were  confided 
to  a body  of  three  Curators,  with  whom  was  associated  the  Mayor 
of  Leyden  for  the  time  being.  One  of  these  Curators  was  taken 
from  the  body  of  nobles,  and  chosen  by  them  ; the  two  others, 
drawn  from  the  cities  of  Holland,  or  from  the  courts* of  justice, 
were  elected  by  the  States  of  the  province.  The  duration  of  the 
offiec  was  originally  for  nine  years,  but  custom  soon  prolonged  it 
for  life.  The  Curators  were  recompensed  by  the  high  distinction 
of  their  office,  but  were  allowed  a learned  secretary,  with  a salai'y 
proportioned  to  his  trouble. 

The  system  thus  established  continues,  to  the  present  hour,  in 
principle  the  same  ; but  the  changes  in  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  country  have  necessarily  occasioned  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  body, — whether  for  the  interest  of  the  University  is 
still  a doubtful  problem.  Until  the  revolutionary  epoch,  no  alter- 
ation was  attempted  in  the  college  of  Curators ; and  its  perma- 
nence, amid  the  ruin  of  almost  every  ancient  institution,  proves, 
independently  of  other  evidence,  that  all  parties  Avero  at  one  in 
regard  to  its  virtue  and  efficieney.  In  1795,  the  four  Curators 
were  increased  to  five,  and  all  made  permanent.  Of  these,  three 
were  elected  by  the  national  delegates,  two  by  the  municipality  of 
Leyden  ; and  the  spirit  in  Avhich  they  were  chosen,  even  during 
the  frenzy  of  the  period,  is  shown  in  the  appointments  of  Santo- 
nins and  De  Bosch, — the  most  illustrious  scholars  in  the  curatory 
since  the  age  of  Douza.  On  the  restoration  of  tho  House  of 
Orange,  and  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  a 
uniform  constitution  Avas  given  to  the  Batavian  and  Belgian  Uni- 
versities. By  tho  statutes  promulgated  in  1815  for  the  former, 
and  in  1816  for  the  latter,  it  is  provided  that  “ in  each  Univer- 
sity” (these  were  now  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  Louvain, 
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Ghent,  and  IJege,)  “there  shall  be  a board  of  Curators,  consist- 
ing of  five  persons,  distinguished  both  by  their  love  of  literature 
and  the  sciences,  and  by  their  rank  in  society.”  “ The  Curators 
shall  take  precedence  according  to  the  date  of  their  appoint- 
ment ; ’’  but  in  the  statutes  of  the  Belgian  Universities,  it  is  stated, 
“ The  President  shall  be  named  by  the  King,  and  must  be  resident 
in  the  town  where  the  University  is  established.”  “ These  cura- 
tors shall  be  nominated  immediately  by  the  King,  and  chosen, — 
at  least  three-fifths  of  them, — in  the  province  where  the  Univer- 
sity is  established ; the  two  others  may  be  chosen  from  the  adja- 
cent provinces.”  “ The  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  in  which  the 
University  is  situated,  is,  in  virtue,  but  only  during  the  continu- 
ance, of  his  office,  a member  of  the  college  of  Curators.”  Beside 
the  duties  touching  the  superintendence  and  administration  of  the 
University,  “ when  a chair  falls  vacant,  the  curators  shall  propose 
to  the  Department  of  Instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ” (in 
the  Batavian  statutes,  “ to  the  ministry  of  the  Homo  Depart- 
ment,”) “ two  candidates  for  the  situation,  and  they  shall  subjoin 
to  their  proposal  the  reasons  which  have  determined  their  choice. 
The  definitive  nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  King.”  To  hold, 
annually,  two  ordinary  and  as  many  occasional  meetings  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  “ The  curators  shall,  on  their  appoint- 
ment, make,  before  the  King,  the  following  oath  : I swear  {I  pro- 
mise) Jidelity  to  tlw  country  and  to  the  King.  I swear  to  observe 
the  regulations  and  enactments  concemiug  academical  establish- 
ments, in  so  Jar  as  they  concern  my  function  of  Curator  of  the 

University  of , and  to  co-operate,  in  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  to 

its  welfare  and  celebrity."  Office  of  curator  gratuitous  ; certain 
travelling  expenses  allowed.  “ To  every  college  of  Curators  a 
Secretary  is  attached,  bearing  the  title  of  Secretary-inspector, 
and  having  a deliberative  voice  in  their  meetings,  lie  shall  be 
bound  to  residence  in  the  town  where  the  University  is  esta- 
blished, and,  when  the  college  of  Curators  is  not  assembled,  shall 
watch  that  the  measures  touching  the  high  instruction  and  the 
regulations  of  the  University  are  observed,  &c.”  This  Secretary 
was  salaried. 

We  have  spoken  specially  of  Leyden,  but  all  the  schools  of  Hol- 
land owed  their  celebrity  to  the  same  constitution ; and  the  emula- 
tion of  these  diflFerent  boards  contributed  greatly  to  their  prosperity. 
The  University  of  i^raneA'ce,  founded  in  1585,  had  three  Curators 
and  a Secretai’y.  That  of  Groningen,  founded  in  1G15,  was 
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governed  by  a college  of  eia;  Curators,  appointed  by  the  States  of 
the  province.  Utrecht,  raised  from  a Schola  Illustris  to  a Univer- 
sity in  1036,  and  in  endowments  second  only  to  Leyden,  had  five 
Curators  and  a Secrehiry.  For  IJarderwick  (we  believe)  there  was 
a board  of  five  Curators  and  a President.  The  Athemeum  of 
Amsterdam,  which  emulated  the  Universities  of  Lej'den  and 
Utrecht,  was  governed  by  hvo  Curators;  and  the  other  Seholm 
Illustres  were  under  a similar  constitution.  On  the  curatoi-ial 
system  likewise  was  established  the  c.xccllcnco  of  the  classical 
schools  of  Holland ; and  these,  as  recently  admitted  by  the  most 
competent  authority  in  Germany,  (Thiersch,)  have  been  long,  with  a 
few  individual  exceptions  in  Germany,  the  best  throughout  Europe. 

But  let  us  consider  how  the  system  wrought.  VVe  ■shall  speak 
only  of  Leyden. 

It  is  mainij'  to  John  Van  dcr  Docs,  Lord  of  Noortwyk,  a dis- 
tinguished soldier  and  statesman,  but  still  more  celebrated  as  a 
universal  scholar,  under  the  learned  appellative  of  Janus  Douza, 
that  the  school  of  Leyden  owes  its  existence  and  reputation.  As 
governor  of  that  city,  he  had  baiHed  the  leaguer  of  Requesens ; 
and  his  ascendency,  which  moved  the  citizens  to  endure  the 
horrors  of  the  blockade,  subscipiently  influenced  them  to  prefer, 
to  a remission  of  imposts,  the  boon  of  a University.  In  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  seminary  it  was  he  who  was  principally  con- 
sulted ; and  his  comprehensive  erudition,  which  earned  for  him 
the  titles  of  the  “ Batavian  V'arro,”  and  “ Common  Oracle  of  the 
University,”  but  still  more  his  lofty  views  and  uncxelusive 
liberality,  enabled  him  to  discharge,  for  above  thirty  years,  the 
function  of  first  curator  with  unbounded  influence  and  unparalleled 
success.  Gerard  Van  lloogcvecn,  and  Cornelius  de  Coning,  were 
his  meritoi’ious  colleagues. 

Douza’s  principles  were  those  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  all  academical  patrons ; and  they  were  those  of  his 
successors,  lie  knew,  that  at  the  rate  learning  was  seen  prized 
by  the  state  in  the  academy,  would  it  be  valued  by  the  nation  at 
large.  In  his  eyes,  a University  was  not  merely  a mouthpiece 
of  necessary  instruction,  but  at  once  a pattern  of  lofty  erudition, 
and  a stimulus  to  its  attainment.  He  knew  that  professors  wrought 
more  even  by  example  and  influence  than  by  teaching  ; that  it 
was  theirs  to  pitch  high  or  low  the  standard  of  learning  in  a 
country  ; .and  that,  as  it  proved  arduous  or  ciisy  to  conic  up  to 
them,  they  awoke  cither  a rcstlcs-s  endeavour  after  an  even  loftier 
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attainment,  or  lulled  into  a self-satisfied  conceit.  And  this  rela- 
tion betWL'en  the  professorial  body  and  the  nation,  held  also 
between  the  professors  themselves.  Imperative  on  all,  it  wiis 
more  particidarly  incumbent  on  the  first  curators  of  a University, 
to  strain  after  the  very  highest  qualifications ; for  it  was  theirs  to 
determine  the  character  which  the  school  should  afterwards  main- 
tain ; and  theirs  to  give  a higher  tone  to  the  policy  of  their  suc- 
cessors. With  these  views,  Douza  proposed  to  concentrate  in 
Leyden  a complement  of  professors  all  illustrious  for  their  learn- 
ing ; and  if  the  moat  transcendent  erudition  could  not  be  procured 
for  the  University,  with  the  obligation  of  teaching,  that  it  should 
still  be  secured  to  it  without.  For  c.vample.  Lipsim,  “ the  Prince 
of  Latin  literature,”  had  retired.  Who  was  to  replace  him  ? Joseph 
Scaliijer,  the  most  learned  man  whom  tho  world  has  ever  seen, 
was  then  living  a dependent  in  the  family  of  Uochepozay.  He, 
of  all  men,  was  if  possible  to  bo  obUiined.  The  celebrated  I5au- 
dius,  and  Tuningius,  professor  of  civil  law,  were  commissioned 
to  proceed  as  envoys  to  France,  with  authority  to  tender  the 
appointment,  and  to  acquiesce  in  any  terms  that  the  illustrious 
scholar  might  propose.  Nor  was  this  enough.  Not  only  did  the 
Curators  of  the  L^niversity  and  the  Municij)ality  of  Leyden  write 
in  the  most  fl.attering  str.ain  to  the  “ Prince  of  the  literary  Senate,” 
urging  his  Jtcquiescence,  but  also  tho  States  of  Holland,  and 
Maurice  of  Orange.  Nay,  the  States  and  Stadtholder  preferred 
likewi.se  strong  solicitations  to  the  King  of  Franco  to  employ  his 
intluence  on  their  behalf  with  tho  “ l’hoeni.x  of  Europe which  the 
great  Henry  cordially  did.  The  negotiation  succeeded.  Leyden 
was  illustrated ; the  general  standard  of  learned  acquirement  in 
the  country,  and  the  criterion  of  professorial  competency,  were 
elevated  to  a lofty  pitch ; erudition  was  honoured  above  riches 
and  power,  in  the  person  of  her  favourite  son  ; nor  had  the  fallen 
despot  of  V'^erona  to  regret  his  ancestral  dignity,  whilst  republics, 
and  princes,  and  kings,  were  suitors  to  the  “ UicUitor  of  the  Coin- 
nionwealth  of  Letters.” — After  the  death  of  Scaliger,  who  never 
taught,  the  eurators,  with  a liberality  in  which  they  were  soon 
after  checked,  tried  to  induce  Julius  Pacius  (for  whom  the  Uni- 
versities of  Germany,  of  France,  and,  though  a heretic,  of  his 
native  Italy,  likewise  contended,)  to  accept  a large  salary,  on  con- 
dition only  of  residence  in  Ijcydcn.  But  the  place  of  Scaliger 
was  to  be  filled  by  tlio  only  man  who  may  contest  with  him  tho 
supremacy  of  learning;  and  who,  though  a Protes 
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tant,  had  been  invited  to  Padua,  but  under  the  obligation  of  lec- 
turing, preferred  the  literary  leisure  of  Leyden,  with  the  emolu- 
ments and  honours  which  its  curators  and  magistracy  lavished  on 
liim  : — simply,  that,  as  his  call  declares,  he  might  improve  by 
conversation,  and  stimulate  by  examjile,  the  learned  of  the  place 
or,  in  the  words  of  his  funeral  orator,  “ ut  nominis  sui  honorem 
Academia;  huic  impertiret,  scriptis  caudem  illustraret,  prsesentia 
condecoraret.”  And  yet  the  working  professors  of  Leyden,  at 
that  time,  formed  a constellation  of  great  men  which  no  other 
University  could  exhibit.* 

Such  is  a sample  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  (for  such  sinecures 
were  out  of  rule)  of  the  first  Curators  of  Leyden,  to  raise  their 
school  to  undisputed  i)rc-eminencc,  and  their  country  to  the  most 
learned  in  Europe.  In  this  attempt  they  were  worthily  seconded 
by  their  successors,  and  favoured  by  the  rivalry  of  the  patrons  of 
the  other  Universities  and  Schola;  lllustrcs  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. And  what  was  their  success?  In  the  Batavian  Nether- 
lands, when  Leyden  was  founded,  erudition  was  at  a lower  ebb 
than  in  most  other  countries ; and  a generation  had  hardly 
passed  away  when  the  Dutch  scholars,  of  every  profession,  were 
the  most  numerous  and  learned  in  the  world.  And  this  not  from 
artificial  encour.agement  and  support,  in  superfluous  foundations, 
affording  at  once  the  premium  of  erudition,  and  the  leisure  for 
its  undisturbed  pursuit,  for  of  these  the  Provinces  had  none ; 
not  from  the  high  endowments  of  academic  cliairs,  for  the  mode- 
rate salaries  of  the  professors  were  returned  (it  was  calculated) 
more  than  twelve  times  to  the  community  hy  the  resort  of 
foreign  students  alone  ; but  simply  through  the  admirable  organi- 
zation of  all  literary  patronage,  by  which  merit,  and  merit  alone, 
was  always  sure  of  honour,  and  of  an  honoured,  if  not  a lucrative 
appointment; — a condition  without  which  Colleges  sire  nuisances, 
and  Universities  only  organized  against  their  end.  Leyden  has 
been  surpassed  by  many  other  Universities,  in  the  emoluments 
and  in  the  number  of  her  chairs,  but  has  been  equalled  by  none  in 
the  average  eminence  of  her  professors.  Of  these,  the  obscurer 
names  would  be  luminaries  in  many  other  schools  ; and  from  the 
circle  of  her  twelve  professors,  and  in  an  existence  of  two  hun- 

• [I  limy  meiitiuii  for  the  glory  of  Engliind,  (or  rather  of  Ireland,)  tliat 
UthcT,  when  deprived  of  his  Archicpiseopal  cniolunients,  and  a nieiv 
preaclier  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  invited  to  Leyden  on  the  same  honourable 
conditions.  But  Usher  was,  virtually,  a Prefl’i/leriaii.] 
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dred  years,  she  can  select  a more  numerous  company  of  a higher 
erudition  than  can  be  found  among  the  public  teachers  of  any 
other  seminary  in  the  world.  Far  more,  indeed,  is  admitted  of 
Leyden  by  a learned  German,  himself  an  illustrious  ornament  of 
a rival  University.  “ llanc  urbera,”  says  Grmvius,  (who,  thougli 
a Protestant,  was  also  invited  by  the  Moderators  of  Padua,) — 
“ hanc  urbera  prm  ceteris  nobilitavit,  et  super  omnes  extulit  illus- 
trissimum  et  augustissimura  illud  snpientim  ct  omnis  doctrinm 
sacrarium,  maximum  orbis  museum,  in  quo  plures  viri  mmmi,  qui 
principatum  ingenii  et  eruditionis  tenuerunt,  fivruere,  quam  in 
cceteris  omnibus  Europa  Acadeniiis." 

That  Leyden  and  the  other  Dutch  Universities  do  not  now 
retain  their  former  relative  superiority,  is  not  owing  to  any 
absolute  decline  in  them,  or  corruption  in  their  system  of  patron- 
age, but  i)rincipally,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  fact,  that  as  formerly 
that  system  wrought  almost  exclusively  in  their  behalf,  so  it 
has  now,  for  a considerable  period,  been  turned  very  generally 
against  them.  The  rise  of  the  German  Universities,  in  fact, 
necessarily  determined  a decline  in  the  external  prosperity  of 
the  Dutch. 

The  Universities  of  the  Empire,  indeed,  exhibit  perhaps  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  e.xclusive  efficacy  of  our  prin- 
ciple. For  centuries,  these  institutions  had  languished  in  an 
obscurity  which  showed  the  darker  by  contrast  to  the  neigh- 
bouring splendour  of  the  Batavian  schools : when,  by  the  simple 
application  of  the  same  curatorial  patronage,  with  some  advan- 
tages, and  relieved  from  the  religious  restrictions  which  clogged 
its  exercise  in  llolland,  the  Protestant  Universities  of  Germany 
shone  out  at  once  with  a lustre  that  threw  almost  into  the 
shade  the  seminaries  by  which  they  had  themselves  been  previ- 
ously eclipsed. 

The  older  Gorman  Universities,  like  those  of  France,  the 
Netherlands,  England,  and  Scotland,  were  constituted  on  the 
Parisian  model ; consequently,  all  graduates  became,  in  virtue  of 
their  degree,  ordinary  members  of  tbe  several  faculties,  with 
equal  rights  in  the  government  of  the  corporation,  and  equal 
privileges  and  obligations  as  academical  teachers.  But  though 
the  privilege  of  lecturing  in  the  University  was  preserved  to  the 
graduates  at  large,  a general  dispensation  of  its  compulsory 
exercise  was  in  Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  soon  rendered 
possible  by  the  endowment  which  took  place  of  a certain  number 
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of  lecturcsliips  on  tlie  most  important  subjects,  with  salaries 
arising  from  ecclesiastical  benefices,  or  other  permanent  funds. 
Of  these,  which  were  usually  twelve,  at  most  twenty,  in  all,  the 
holders  were,  of  course,  bound  to  gratuitous  instruction ; for, 
throughout  the  European  Universities  the  salary  of  an  academi- 
cal teacher  was  always  given  (as  a boon  to  the  public,  and  more 


( by  which  this  obligation  has  been,  in  various  countries,  variously 
{j>erfiui,  per  nefas)  eluded,  would  form  a curious  history. 

From  towards  tlic  middle  of  the  si.\teenth  century,  no  German 
University  was  founded  without  a complemcut  of  such  salaried 
teachers,  or, — as  they  began  from  the  commencement  of  that  cen- 
tury, distinctively  to  bo  denominated, — ProfeMora  (I’rofcssorcs 
conducti);  and  from  this  period,  these  appointments  were  also  gene- 
rally for  life.  These  professors  thus  came  to  constitute  the  ordinary 
and  permanent  members  of  the  faculties  to  which  they  belonged ; 
the  other  graduates  soon  lost,  *t  least  on  equal  terras,  the  privi- 
lege of  academical  teaching,  and  were  wholly  c.xcluded  from  the 
everyday  administration  of  the  University  and  its  Faculties. 

To  the  .salaried  teachers  thus  established  in  the  Universities, — 
to  them  collectively,  in  colleges,  or  in  faculties,  the  privilege  was 
generally  conceded  of  choosing  their  own  colleagues ; and  this  in 
the  fond  persuasion,  as  the  deed  of  concession  usually  bore,  that 
the  election  would  be  thus  always  determined  with  knowledge, 
and  by  the  superior  merit  of  the  candidate.  The  princes  and 
free  cities,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  founded 
Universities  and  endowed  Professorships,  abandoned  to  the  salaried 
teachers  this  right  cither  entirely  or  in  part.  Leipsic  and 
Tuebingen  arc  ex.amplcs  of  the  one,  Ingoldstadt  of  the  other.  In 
the  sixteenth  and  following  centuries,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
custom  of  endowing  every  public  chair  with  a salary,  aiul  that  for 
life,  became  more  and  more  universal,  no  German  University  was 
erected  in  which  an  unfettered  right  of  election  was  granted  to 
the  professors ; and  as  experience  had  now  proved  the  pernicious 
j)olicy  of  such  a concession  to  the  older  Universities,  it  was  also 
from  them  generally  withdrawn.  The  Senate  or  the  Faculties 
; obtained  at  most  the  privilege  of  presenting  candidates  for  aji- 
^ pointment  Of  this  Koenigsberg  is  .an  instance.  But  until  the 
foundation  of  the  University  of  Halle,  in  1004,  by  the  statutes  of 
which,  the  chairs  in  the  juridical  and  medical  faculties  were 
deckared  absolutely  in  the  appointment  of  the  Prince,  (though 
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these  bodies  still  ventured  to  interpose  their  advice  ;)  the  selection 
and  ordinary  ap|sjintmcnt  of  professors,  under  the  various  forms 
of  presentation,  commemlafion,  proposal,  or  designation,  was  vir- 
tually exercised  by  the  professorial  bodies.  There  was.  in  fact, 
in  the  state,  no  other  authority  on  whom  this  function  peculiarly 
or  re.sponsibly  devolved.  It  was  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Goettingen,  exactly  a century  ago,  which  neces.sitateil  a 
total  and  most  salutary  change  of  system.  “ The  great  Muench- 
h.auscn,”  says  an  illu.strious  professor  of  that  seminary,  “ allowed 
our  University  the  right  of  Presentation,  of  Designation,  or  of 
Recommendation,  as  little  as  the  right  of  free  hilection ; for  ho 
was  taught  by  experience,  that  although  the  faculties  of  Univer- 
sities may  know  the  individuals  best  qualified  to  supply  their 
vacant  chairs,  that  they  arc  seldom  or  never  disposed  to  projtosc 
for  appointment  the  worthiest  within  their  knowledge.” 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  run,  warns  us  not 
to  attempt  a contrast  of  the  past  and  pre.sent  state  of  the  German 
Universities.  On  this  interesting  subject,  “ .satius  est  silerc  (juain 
parum  dicore.”  liy  Germans  theiusclve.s,  they  .ire  .aflmittcd  to 
have  been  incomparably  iidcrior  to  the  Dutch  and  lulian  Uni- 
versities, until  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Goettingen. 
Mucnchhauscn  w;vs  for  Goettingen  and  the  German  Univcrsitic.s 
what  Douza  was  for  Leyden  ami  the  Dutch.  Rut  with  this  dif- 
ference : — Ia!yden  was  the  model  on  which  the  younger  Univer- 
sities of  the  Republic  were  constructed  ; Goettingen  the  model  on 
which  the  older  Universities  of  the  Emiiire  were  reformed.  Roth 
wore  sUtesmen  and  scholars.  Both  proposed  a high  ideal  for 
the  schools  founded  under  their  auspices  ; and  both,  .as  first  cura- 
tors, laboured  with  paramount  inllucnce  in  realising  this  ideal  for 
the  same  long  period  of  thirty-two  years.  Under  tlicir  patronage, 
Leyden  and  Goettingen  took  the  highest  place  among  the  Uni- 
versities of  fiuropo ; and  both  have  only  lost  their  relative  supre- 
macy, by  the  application  in  other  seminaries  of  the  same  measures 
which  had  at  first  determined  their  superiority. 

From  the  mutual  relations  of  the  seminaries,  states,  and  people 
of  the  Empire,  the  resort  to  a German  University  has  in  general 
been  always  mainly  dependent  on  its  comparative  excellence ; and  " 
as  the  interest  of  the  several  states  was  involved  in  the  prosperity 
of  their  several  Universities,  the  improvement  of  one  of  these 
schools  neces-siirily  occasioned  the  improvement  of  the  others. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Goettingen  risen  to  a ilecidcd  superio- 
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rity  through  her  system  of  curatorial  patronage,  and  other  subor- 
dinate improvements,  than  the  different  governments  found  it 
necessary  to  place  their  seminaries,  as  far  as  possible,  on  .on  equal 
footing.  The  nuisance  of  professorial  recommendation,  under 
which  the  Universities  had  so  long  pined,  was  generally  abated  ; 
and  the  few  schools  in  which  it  has  been  tolerated,  subsist  only 
through  their  endowments,  and  stand  as  warning  monuments  of 
its  effect.  Compare  wealthy  Greifswaldo  with  poor  Ilalle.  The 
virtual  patronage  was  in  general  found  best  confided  to  a small 
body  of  curators ; though  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  peculiar  organization  of  its  machinery  of  government, 
have  recently  enabled  at  least  one  of  the  German  states  to  con- 
centrate, without  a violiition  of  our  principles,  its  academical 
patronage  in  a ministry  of  public  instruction.  This,  however,  we 
cannot  now  explain.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  since  their 
rise  through  the  new  system  of  patronage,  the  Universities  of 
Germany  have  drawn  into  their  sphere  the  highest  talent  of  the 
nation ; that  the  new  era  in  its  intellectual  life  ha-s  been  wholly 
determined  by  them  ; as  from  them  have  emanated  almost  all  the 
most  remarkable  products  of  German  genius,  in  literature,  erudi- 
tion, philosophy,  and  science. 

The  matter  of  academical  patronage  has  of  course  been  dis- 
cussed in  Germany,  where  education  in  general  has  engrossed 
greater  attention  than  throughout  the  world  beside  ; and  where, 
in  particular,  the  merits  of  every  feasible  mode  of  choosing  pro- 
fessors have  been  tried  by  a varied  experience.  But  in  that 
country  the  (piestion  has  been  hardly  ever  mooted.  All  are  at 
one.  Every  authority  supports  the  policy  of  concentrating  the 
academical  patronage  in  an  ej:tra-academical  l>ody,  small,  intelli- 
yent,  and  responsible ; and  we  defy  the  allegation  of  a single 
modern  opinion  in  favour  of  distributing  that  patronage  among  a 
numerous  body  of  electors, — far  less  of  leaving  it,  in  any  circum- 
stances, modification,  or  degree,  under  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
fessorial college.  The  same  unanimity  h,as  also,  we  have  noticed, 
always  prevailed  in  Holland.  As  a specimen  of  the  state  of 
opinion  in  Germany  on  this  decided  point,  we  shall  cite  only 
three  witnesses,  all  professors,  all  illustrious  authors,  and  all  of 
the  very  highest  authority,  in  a question  of  learned  education  or 
of  academical  usiige.  These  are  Michdelis,  Meiners,  and  Schleier- 
macher. 

Miciiaeus. — “ It  is  inexpedient  to  allow  tlie  choice  of  academical  teachers 
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to  the  Professors  themselves,  be  it  either  to  the  whole  couciliiim  or  to  the 
several  faeulties ; atid  those  L'niversities  whicli  exercise  this  right,  pay  the 
peualty  of  tlie  privilege.  A choice  of  tliis  description  Is  always  ill  made  by 
a nunieroii.s  body,  and  a single  intelligent  judge  is  better  than  a multitndc  of 
electors.  - - - - In  an  election  by  professors,  it  is  also  to  be  feared 

that  partiality,  nepotism,  complaisance  to  a colleagne  in  expectation  of  a 
return,  would  be  all-powerful ; and  were  it  only  a patriotic  preference  of 
natives  to  strangers,  still  would  the  election  be  perverted.  There  is,  more- 
over, a painful  circum.stancc  on  which  I am  loath  to  touch.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  most  intelligent  judge  among  the  professors,  one  in  the 
enjoyment  of  distinguished  influence  and  reputation,  may,  in  the  appointment 
of  a colleague,  look  that  this  reputation  and  influetice  be  not  eclipsed,  and 
conseipieutly,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  higher  talent,  confine  his  choice  to  such 
inferior  qualifications  as  ho  can  regard  without  dread  of  rivalry.  Professors 
may,  it  Is  true,  be  profitably  consulted ; bnt  no  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
the  advice  of  those  who  have  any  counter  interest  to  the  new  professor.  - - 
- - The  direst  evil  in  the  choice  of  professors,  and  the  certain  prelude  to 
the  utter  degradation  of  a University,  is  nepotism ; that  is,  if  professors, 
whether  directly  through  election,  or  indirectly  through  recommendation 
and  advice,  should  succeed  in  obtaining  academical  ap]>ointments  for  sons, 
sons-in-law,  &c.,  of  inferior  learning.  The  man  who  in  this  manner  becomes 
extraordinary  professor  will,  without  merit,  rise  also  to  the  higher  office ; and 
the  job  which  is  tolerated  on  one  occasion,  mnst,  from  collegial  friendship 
and  even  equitable  reciprocity,  Iks  practised  on  others."  {flaimnnement  uebrr 
die  prolestantiicJien  Universitaeten  in  Deutschland,  (1770)  ii.  p.  412.) 

Meinehs. — “ It  should  be  no  matter  of  regret,  that  Faculties  have  now  lost 
the  privilege  of  electing  their  members,  or  of  recommending  them  for  ap-  .. 
pointment  Certain  as  it  is,  that  each  faculty  is  best  competent  to  deter- 
mine what  qualifications  are  most  wanted  for  its  vacant  chairs,  and  who  are 
the  persons  pos.sessing  these  qualifications  in  the  highest  eminence  ; certain 
also  is  it,  that  in  very  many  ca.ses  the  Faculties  would  neither  elect  nor  re- 
commend the  individual  deserving  of  preference; — that  is,  in  all  cases  where 
they  might  a])prehend  that  the  worthiest  would  prejudice  the  interests,  or 
throw  into  the  shade  the  reputation,  of  themselves  or  friends.  - - - Let 
academical  patrons  be  cautious  as  possible,  and  let  them  consult  whom  they 
may  in  the  choice  of  public  teachers,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  they  should 
commit  occasional  mistakes.  And  when  such  occur,  then  it  is  that  wo  are 
sure  to  hear — ‘ This  could  not  have  happened,  had  the  University  or 
Faculty  been  consulted.’  Yet  far  worse  and  far  more  frequent  errors 
would  occur,  did  the  faculties  iiossess  the  right  of  free  election,  or  did 
the  higher  authorities  only  choose  out  of  a list  presented  by  the  pro- 
fessors. - - - - 

“ The  actual  choice  and  confirmation  of  public  teachers  is  now,  in  most 
Universities,  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince,  and  of  the  Curators  appointed  by 
him;  in  verj-  few  is  it  exercised  by  the  Universities  themselves,  or  by  their 
several  faculties  and  functionaries.  The  Universities  in  which  teachers  are 
chosen  and  confirmed  by  the  Prince,  or  by  the  curators  nominated  by  him, 
are  distinguished  among  themselves  by  this  difierence : — that  in  some,  the 
whole  profeasorial  body,  or  the  several  faculties,  have  either  the  right  or  the 
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|ivnnia>i<jii  to  proi>ose,  or  at  least  rei'oiumend,  candidates  for  the  vacant 
places  ; and  that,  in  others,  they  have  not.  The  que.stion.s  thus  arise : — Is 
it  Imtter  that  the  Universities  them.selve.s,  or  those  in  authority  over  them, 
shonid  elect  the  profes-sors?  Is  it  better  that  the  University  or  academical 
bodies  should  or  .should  not  have  the  right  or  permission  to  propose  or  re- 
commend for  appointment  ? 

“ It  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  choice  of  professors  bj’  extra-acade- 
mical governors,  is  preferable  to  their  election  by  the  seuatiis  or  faculties. 
Curators,  however  learned  they  may  be,  still  cannot  be  so  familiar  with 
every  department  of  erudition,  as  to  be  able,  on  every  vacancy,  to  determine, 
from  their  own  knowledge,  what  individuals  ought  to  be  taken  into  con.sider- 
ation,  and  who  of  these  is  best  deserving  of  preference.  To  this  the  most 
learned  jrrofe.ssor  would  l>e  equally  incompetent  as  the  ai'ademical  curators. 
It  is  not,  however,  difficult  for  wcll-disiwsed  and  enlightened  curators  to  ob- 
tain the  information  which  they  themselves  cannot  possibly  irossess.  They 
reside,  in  general,  either  in  gi-eat  cities,  or,  at  least,  in  towns  inhabited  by 
men  of  learning,  intimately  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  literature. 
They  likewise  in  general  personally  know,  in  the  Universities  over  ivlnch 
they  preside,  individuals  of  approved  erudition,  who  can  either  afford  advice 
them.selves,  or  obtain  it  from  others  with  whom  they  are  acquainted.  In 
either  way,  it  is  ea.sy  to  a.scertain  both  the  nuinircr  and  the  relative  qualifi- 
cations of  those  who  would  accept  the  office.  This  must  be  admitted  ; nor 
can  it  Ik!  denied,  that  curators  will  in  almost  evert’  instance  elect  those  re- 
commended to  them  as  the  worthiest,  by  the  best  informed  and  most  impar- 
tial advisers.  Cnratoi-s  have  no  other,  at  lea.st  no  stronger  interest,  th.an  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  the  pro.sperity  of  the  University  intrasted  to 
their  care.  Thi.s  interest  induce.s  them,  in  the  academical  appointments, 
rigidly  to  scrutinize  the  qualifications  of  caudidate.s,  and  to  accord  the  pre- 
ference only  to  the  most  deserving.  The  individuals  out  of  whom  they 
choose  are  not  of  their  connexions,  .and  sr'ldom  even  their  personal  acquaint- 
ances. There  is  thus  rarely  any  ground  of  partia(jty  or  disfavour.  If  cura- 
tors elect  according  to  merit,  they  enjoy,  beside  the  inestimable  approbation 
of  a good  con.sciencc,  the  exclusive  honour  of  their  choice.  Do  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  unsifted  recommendations,  to  choo.se  another 
than  the  worthiest, — they  expose  themselves,  by  their  neglect  of  duty,  to 
public  and  jirivate  reprobation. 

“ Academical  senates  and  faculties  po.s.sessing  the  privilege  of  self- 
election,  have  at  least  this  advantage  over  Curators  of  Universities,  that 
they  are  able,  from  their  own  knowledge,  to  appreciate  the  merit  of 
candidates.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  they  in  this  are  inferior  to  curators, 
that  we  can  rarely  allow  them  credit  for  the  will  to  elect  him  whom  they 
are  themselve,s  con.scions  is  best  entitli'd  to  the  place.  The.  worthiest 
are  either  opponents  or  rivals  of  the  electors  themselves,  or  of  their 
friends.  The  electors,  or  their  friends,  have  ndations  or  favourites  for 
whom  they  are  desirous  to  provide.  In  most  cases,  likewLm',  the  very  inte- 
rest of  the  electors  excludes  the  mo.st  des<*rviug,  and  prescribes  the  choice 
of  an  inferior  candidate.  Impartial  elections  can  only  take  place  in  aca- 
demical .senates  anil  facnltie.s,  when  a chair  is  to  be  fdled  for  which  there 
is  no  competition,  and  the  jirosperity  of  which  is  for  the  direct  and  imme- 
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iliatc  ajvantagi'  of  tlie  electors  at  large.  It  will  be  granted  tliat  the  case 
occurs  but  seldom.  As  long,  therefore,  as  we  must  admit  that  academical 
senates  and  faculties  are  more  frequently  partial  than  curators  of  Universi- 
ties are  ili-informed,  so  ioug  must  we  maintain,  that  professors  should  1h; 
elected  by  a superior  anthority,  and  not  by  the  University  itself.  This, 
history  and  experience  have  already  for  centuries  determined. 

“ Proposals  and  recommendations  of  candidates  by  senates  and  faculties, 
arc  a minor  evil  to  actual  election ; but  still  an  evil  which  should  I)c  abolished 
or  avoided.  The  same  causes  which  determine  the  election  of  inferior  merit, 
must  operate  against  the  proposal  and  recommendation  of  superior.  Where 
it  is  the  custom  that  the  senate  or  faculty  proposes  a certain  number  of  can- 
didates, out  of  which  the  higher  anthoritics  make  choice,  there  arises,  if  not 
an  open  nepotism,  at  least  a provincial  spirit  of  preference,  and  a secret  con-  J 
spiracy  against  foreigners,  pernicious  to  a University.  If  the  Idglier  autho- 
rities, therefore,  confine  their  choice  to  those  thus  recommended,  they  will 
always  find  that  the  vacant  chairs  arc  not  provided  with  the  most  eminent 
professors.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  disregard  their  recommendation,  they 
afford  tlie  academical  bodies  cause  of  nnibrage,  and  render  them  the  sworn 
enemies  of  the  professor  actnally  appointed ; complaints  are  raised  of  broken 
privileges  ; and  ho  who  is  forced  on  them  through  such  a breach,  twcomes 
the  object  of  odium  or  persecution.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  advisable,  that 
the  founder,  and  those  in  authority  over  Universities,  should  leiuain  un- 
fettered in  tlie  choice  of  professors  j and  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  function, 
they  should  obtain  the  advice  of  those,  within  and  witliout  their  Univer- 
sities, who  will  afford  them  the  most  impartial  and  enlightened  counsel." 
(Vervaltung  deuUcher  Univeriitaelen,  (1801),  i.  p.  124,  ii.  p.  35.) 

ScHLEiKUMACHKR. — “The  University  itself  must  certainly  best  know  its 
want,  when  a vacancy  occurs,  or  the  opportunity  offers  of  extending  the 
sphere  of  its  instruction  ; and  as  we  are  bonnd  to  presume  in  its  members  a 
knowledge  of  all  that  appears  of  any  scientific  importance  in  the  country, 
they  must  likewise  know  from  whence  to  obtain  wherewithal  to  supply  tins 
want.  But,  alas  I no  one  would  on  that  account  lie  inclined  to  accord  to  a 
University  the  choice  of  its  teachers.  Universities  are,  one  and  all,  so  infa- 
mous for  a spirit  of  petty  intrigue,  that  were  this  privilege  once  conceded, 
what  rational  being  is  there  who,  from  their  devotion  to  party,  from  tlie 
passions  excited  in  their  literary  feuds,  and  from  their  personal  connexions, 
could  not  anticipate  their  pernicious  consequences?”  (Ordanien  ueber  Vni- 
vfrtitaeUn  in  deutschem  Sinn,  (1808),  p.  97.) 

Having  thus  generalized  the  principles  which  govern  a well- 
organized  system  of  academic  patronage,  and  historically  shown 
that  these  principles  have  been  actually  applied  in  all  the  most 
distinguished  Universities,  we  shall  now  conclude  our  discussion 
hy  considering  the  modes  of  appointing  professors  in  use  in  Scot- 
land. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  special  patronage  of  a few  individual 
chairs,  the  merits  of  which  we  cannot  at  present  pau.se  to  con- 
sider, the  general  systems  of  academical  patronage  here  preva- 
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lent,  arc  three ; the  trust  being  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a 
Municipal  Magistracy, — of  the  Professorial  body  itself, — or  of 
tlie  Cromu 

Municipal  Patronage — The  first  of  these  systems,  though 
not  unknown  in  one  of  the  other  Universities,  is  preponderant 
only  in  that  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  far  greater  number  of  pro- 
fessors are  elected  immediately  by  the  suffrages  of  the  thirty- 
three  members  of  tlio  Town  Council. 

This  system  is  generally  and  justly  admitted  to  be  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  the  other  two.  An  admission,  however,  of  the  kind, 
proves  aught  rather  than  the  absolute  excellence  of  the  method. 
It  is  melancholy  indeed  that  such  a system  should  be  tolerated  in 
our  country  ; still  more  melancholy  that  it  must  be  lauded  as  the 
best  we  have.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  is,  that 
compared  with  the  other  two,  it  is  of  itself  less  disposed  to  evil, 
and  more  capable  of  being  inclined  to  good. 

A body  like  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  as  it  was,  fulfils  none 
of  the  conditions  of  a well-organized  board  of  academical  patrons. 
From  their  education  and  rank  in  society,  they  were,  on  the 
average,  wholly  destitute  of  that  information  and  intelligence 
which  such  patrons  ought  to  possess ; they  were  a collection  of 
individuals, — numerous, — transitory, — obscure;  and  the  function 
itself  w.os  an  appendage  altogether  accidental  to  their  office. 

Such  a body  of  patrons  was  wholly  incapable  of  an  active 
exercise  of  their  trust.  Tlieir  unintclligence,  numbers,  and  fluc- 
tuating association,  prevented  them  from  anticipating  and  following 
out  any  uniform  and  systematic  measures.  No  general  principle 
■ determined  among  them  a unity  of  will.  They  could  not  attempt 
an  extensive  survey  for  a discovery  of  the  highest  qualifications  ; 
nor  make  a tender  of  the  appointment  to  those  who  might  accept 
what  they  would  not  solicit.  Their  sphere  of  choice  was  thus 
limited  to  actual  candidates ; and  the  probabilities  of  success  again 
always  limited  candidates  to  those  whose  merits  were  supported 
or  supplied  by  local  and  adventitious  circumstances.  Even  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  candidates,  the  choice  of  the  civic  patrons  was 
always  passive ; and  its  character  for  good  or  ill,  wholly  depen- 
dent on  the  nature  of  some  external  determination.  The  judgment 
of  a proper  body  of  patrons  should  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
community  at  large ; it  should  guide,  not  merely  follow,  public 
opinion.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be  expected  from  a body  of 
burgesses ; in  fact,  it  has  been  the  only  merit  of  the  Town  Conn- 
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cil  of  Edinburgh,  either  claimed  or  accorded,  that  public  opinion 
was  not  without  a certain  weight  in  their  decision.  But  public 
opinion  is  not  unfrcquently  at  fault ; it  favours  the  ]K>pular  and 
superficial,  not  the  learned  and  profound.  The  qualifications  of  a 
professor  arc  frequently  wholly  beyond  its  cognisance ; and  still 
more  frecjuently  the  qualifications  of  candidates  are  unknown. 
Public  opinion  was  thus  either  not  e.xprcssed  in  favour  of  any 
candidate,  or  it  was  divided ; and  the  patrons  solely  abandoned 
to  accident,  or  the  impulsion  of  some  less  salutary  influence, — an 
influence  frequently  found  omnipotent,  even  against  public  opinion 
itself. 

The  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  was,  in  fact,  peculiarly  exposed 
to  have  its  patronage  corrupted  through  a variety  of  channels ; 
and  the  history  of  the  University  shows,  that  the  highest  merit, 
and  the  public  opinion  of  that  merit  most  emphatically  pronounced,  ) 
have  never,  in  a single  instance,  prevailed,  when  a perverse  influ- 
ence has  been  adequately  brought  to  bear  on  the  electors.  Nor 
could  it  possibly  be  otherwise.  A body  of  electors  more  com- 
pletely relieved  of  responsibility,  and  the  consciousness  of  respon- 
sibility, could  scarcely  be  imagined.  We  had  here  a body,  itself 
the  creature,  and  consequently  the  pliant  instrument,  of  favour, 
intrigue,  and  corruption.  The  members  of  this  body  were  men, 
in  general,  wholly  unable  to  represent  to  themselves  the  high 
importance  of  their  decision,  or  to  be  actuated  by  any  refined 
conception  of  their  duty  ; nor  could  public  reprobation  be  felt  at 
all,  when  the  responsibility  was  so  pulverized  among  a passing 
multitude  of  nameless  individuals.  Such  a body  was,  of  all  others, 
liable  to  bo  led  astray  from  their  duty  by  those  who  had  an 
interest  in  perverting  their  choice.  “ It  is  remarkable,”  says  Dr 
Chalmers,  “ that  some  of  the  chief  deviations  by  Magistrates  and 
Councils  in  the  exercise  of  this  trust,  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  influence  of  leading  men  in  the  Church  or  in  the  University.” 
This  influence,  which  was  long  as  systematically  as  perniciously 
exerted,  operated  equally  to  the  corruption  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  University ; and  the  last,  worst  form  of  academical  patronage, 
that  by  the  professorial  body  itself,  was  thus  covertly  at  work, 
without  oven  the  trifling  checks  wliich  accompanied  its  open  exer- 
cise. Itself  the  breath  of  party,  the  Town  Council  hardly  pre- 
tended to  impartiality  when  politics  disturbed  its  choice  ; and  the 
most  transcendent  claims  were  of  no  avail  against  the  merits  of  a 
municipal  relationship.  A large  proportion  of  the  electors  were 
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necessarily  in  dependent  relations;  and  some  hardly  above  the 
condition  of  paupers.  They  were  thus  wholly  incapacitated  from 
resisting  the  various  sinister  influences  which  assailed  their  inte- 
grity; and  even  direct  bribery,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
sometimes  tried,  was  probably  not  always  unsuccessful.  It  was 
thus,  only  when  left  to  themselves,  and  to  the  guidance  of  public 
opinion,  that  the  civic  patrons  could  be  trusted ; — only  when  the 
powers  which  commanded  their  voices  had  no  sufficient  interest 
in  warping  their  decision.  The  fact,  that  they  not  only  tolerated, 
but  expected,  the  personal  solicitations  of  candidates  and  their 
friends,  proves  also,  of  itself,  that  they  had  no  true  conception  of 
their  office ; — that  they  thought  of  granting  a favour,  not  merely 
of  performing  a duty.  Patrons  who  exercise  their  power  only  as 
a trust,  will  spurn  all  canvassing  as  an  insult,  if  candidates  do  not 
feel  it  as  a disgrace.  Judges  were  once  courted  in  this  and  Other 
countries  in  a similar  manner.  We  look  back  on  such  a practice 
as  on  a marvel  of  political  barbarism  ; and  it  will  not,  wc  trust,  be 
long  until  we  recollect  with  equal  wonder  the  abomination  of  soli- 
cited trustees. 

That  municipal  magistrates  could  possibly  exercise,  of  them- 
selves, the  function  of  academic  patrons,  seems  in  no  other  coun- 
try to  have  been  imagined ; and  even  in  Edinburgh,  the  right  of 
choice  was  originally  limited  by  conditions  which  the  Town  Coun- 
cil have  only  latterly  evaded.  Their  election  formerly  expressed 
only  the  issue  of  a public  concourse  of  candidates,  and  disputation 
in  the  Latin  tongue ; and  the  decision,  too,  we  believe,  was  only 
valid  when  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  the  Presbytery.*  We 
recollect  only  two  foreign  Universities  in  which  the  municipality 
were  patrons, — Louvain  and  Altdorf.  In  the  former,  this  right, 
which  extended  only  to  certain  chairs,  was  controlled  by  the  facul- 
ties, whose  advice  was  to  be  always  previously  taken  ; and  the 
decline  of  that  great  and  wealthy  seminary  was  mainly  determined 
by  its  vicious  patronage,  both  as  vested  in  the  University  and  in 
the  Town.  Altdorf,  on  the  other  hand,  founded  and  maintained 
by  the  free  city  of  Nuremberg,  was  about  the  poorest  University 
in  Germany,  and  long  one  of  the  most  eminent.  Its  whole  endow- 
ments never  rose  above  L800  a-year;  and  till  the  period  of  its 
declension,  the  professors  of  Altdorf  make  at  least  as  distinguished 

* [To  the  City  Chrgy  tlie  Council  formally  sold,  in  fact,  the  right  of  jointly 
voting  with  themselves  in  the  election  of  Professors.  Principal  lA;e  showed 
me  the  document ; but  the  right  has  somehow  or  other  been  lost  sight  of.] 
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a figure  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  those  of  all  the  eight 
Universities  of  the  British  Empire  together.  On  looking  closely 
into  its  constitution,  the  anomaly  is  at  once  solved.  The  patrician 
Senate  of  Nuremberg  were  not  certainly  less  qualified  for  academi- 
c.al  patrons  than  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  ; but  they  were 
too  intelligent  and  patriotic  to  attempt  the  exercise  of  such  a 
function.  The  nomination  of  professors,  though  formally  ratified 
by  the  senate,  was  virtually  made  by  a board  of  four  curators ; 
and  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  so  long  as  curatorial  patronage 
was  a singularity  in  Germany,  Altdorf  maintained  its  relative  pre- 
eminence,— losing  it  only  when  a similar  mean  was  adopted  in  the 
more  favoured  Universities  of  the  Empire. 

These  observations  are,  in  their  whole  extent,  applicable  only 
to  the  old  To^cn  Council;  but  it  is  manifest  that  all  the  principal 
circumstances  which  incapacitated  that  body,  under  its  former 
constitution,  for  a competent  exercise  of  academic  patronage,  con- 
tinue still  to  operate  under  its  present ; and  if  some  minor  objec- 
tions are  removed,  othei’s,  perhaps  of  even  greater  moment,  have 
arisen.  On  these,  however,  we  cannot  at  present  touch.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  in  a country  far  behind  in  all  that  regards  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education,  that  the  notion  of  intrusting  a body  like 
a municipal  magistracy  with  such  a trust,  would  not  be  treated 
with  derision ; and  we  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  intelligence 
and  good  intentions  of  the  present  Town  Council,  that  we  even 
confidently  expect  them  to  take  the  lead  in  depositing  in  proper 
hands  that  important  part  of  their  public  trust,  which  they  are 
unable  adequately  to  discharge  themselves.  [But  alas  !]  • 

Their  continuance  as  patrons  would,  in  fact,  seal  the  downfall 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; unless,  what  is  now  impossible, 
systems  of  patronage  still  more  vicious  should  continue  to  keep 
down  the  other  Universities  of  Scotland  to  their  former  level. 
All  of  these  are  superior  to  Edinburgh  in  endowments ; and  if 
the  one  decisive  superiority  which  Edinburgh  has  hitherto  enjoyed 
over  them,  in  the  comparative  excellence  of  her  patronage,  bo 
reversed  in  their  favour,  the  result  is  manifest. 

PnoFESsoniAL  Patronage. — From  the  best  of  our  Scottish 
systems  of  academical  patronage,  wo  now  pass  to  the  worst ; and 

• [18o3.  A new  and  final  corruption  has  indeed  recently  emerged.  The 
electors  now  vote  by  sect ; and  any  ignorant  religions  party  may  calcnlate 
on  the  suffrages  of  its  adherents  in  the  Council,  in  favour  of  any  candidate  ^ 
whom  it  may  propo.sc.] 
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public  opinion  is,  even  in  this  country,  too  unanimous  in  condem- 
nation, to  make  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  its  vices.  We  mean 
that  of  self-patronage. 

In  the  unqualified  form  in  which  it  has  so  long  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  it  was  tried,  in  the  darkne.ss  of  the  middle  ages,  in  a 
very  few  of  the  continental  Universities ; and  in  these  the  experi- 
ment was  brief.  In  an  extremely  modified  shape,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  greatly  counteracted  its  evils,  it  was  tolerated 
for  a considerable  period  in  the  German  Universities ; expe- 
rience, however,  proved  its  inexpediency  under  every  mitigation, 
and  it  has  been  long  in  that  country,  as  we  have  shown,  abso- 
lutely and  universally  condemned.  [See  the  authorities  above, 
p.  382—38.5.] 

As  established  in  Scotland,  this  system  violates,  or  rather 
reverses,  almost  every  condition  by  which  the  constitution  of  a 
board  of  patrons  ought  to  be  regulated. — In  the  fret  place,  by 
conjoining  in  the  same  persons  the  right  of  apj>ointment  and  the 
right  of  possession,  it  tends  to  confound  patronage  with  property, 
and  thus  to  deaden  in  the  trustee  the  consciousness  of  his  charac- 
ter ; in  fact,  to  foster  in  him  tlie  feeling,  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  function,  he  is  not  discharging  an  imperative  duty,  but  doing 
arbitrarily  what  he  chooses  “with  his  own.” — In  the  second  place, 
as  it  disposes  the  patron  to  forgot  that  ho  is  a trustee,  so  it  also 
primes  him  with  every  incentive  to  act  as  a proprietor.  Natural 
affection  to  children  and  kindred  ;•  personal  friendship  and  enmity ; 
party,  (and  was  there  ever  a University  without  this  curse?);  jea- 
lousy of  superior  intelligence  and  learning,  operating  the  stronger 
the  lower  the  University  is  degraded ; the  fear  of  an  unaccommo- 
dating integrity ; and  finally,  the  acquiescence  even  of  opposite 
parties  in  a job,  with  the  view  of  a reciprocity ; — these  and  other 
motives  effectually  co-operate  to  make  the  professorial  patron 
abuse  his  public  duty  to  the  furtherance  of  his  private  ends.  Tlic 
single  motive  for  bestowing  on  professors  the  power  of  nominating 
their  colleagues,  was  the  silly  persuasion  that  they  were  the  per- 

• “ Ilcncc  the  hereditaiy  sncccssions  in  colleges  which  are  thus  patronised, 
— the  firm  and  infrangible  compacts,  which  sometimes  last  for  generations, 
cemented  as  they  are  by  the  afiinitics  of  blood  and  relationship, — the  decay- 
ing lustre  of  chairs  once  ocenpied  by  men  of  highest  celebrity  and  talent,  but 
the  very  ascendancy  of  whose  influence  when  living,  or  of  whose  names  alter 
they  were  dead,  eflected  the  transmission  of  their  offices  to  a list  of  descen- 
dants.”— Dr  Chalmers. 
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sons  at  once  best  able  to  appreciate  ability,  and  the  most  interested 
in  obtaining  it.  If  this  were  true, — if  it  were  not  the  reverse  ol 
truth,  wo  should  surely  find  our  professorial  patrons  in  Scotland, 
like  the  curators  of  foreign  Universities,  looking  anxiously  around, 
on  every  vacancy,  for  the  individual  of  highest  eminence,  and 
making  every  exertion  to  induce  his  acceptance  of  the  chair.  But 
has  it  been  heard  that  this  primary  act  of  a patron’s  duty  was 
ever  yet  performed  by  a college  of  professorial  patrons  ? In  the 
nature  of  things  it  could  hardly  bo.  For  why  t This  would  be  an 
overt  admission,  that  they  were  mere  trustees  performing  a duty, 
not  proprietors  conferring  a favour.  Were  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions once  recognised  as  the  solo  rule ; why  not  make  its  applica- 
tion universal  ? But  then,  the  standard  of  professorial  competence 
would  be  inconveniently  raised ; the  public  would  expect  that  the 
reputation  of  the  University  should  not  bo  allowed  to  fall;  and  the 
chairs  could  therefore  no  longer  bo  dealt  about  as  suited  the  pri- 
vate interest  of  the  patrons.  The  private  interest  of  the  patrons, 
therefore,  determined  an  opposite  policy.  The  standard  of  pro- 
fessorial competence  must  be  kept  down — it  seldom  needed  to  bo 
lowered — to  the  average  level  of  their  relatives  and  partisans.  Not 
only  must  no  invitation  be  given  to  men  of  reputation,  they  must 
bo  disgusted  from  appearing  as  candidates.  The  value  of  the  chairs, 
as  places  of  honour,  must  bo  reduced  ; that,  as  places  of  emolu- 
ment, they  might  not,  and  that  in  an  unlearned  country,  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  men.  Instead  of  receiving  an  unsolicited 
call  to  take  his  scat  among  the  members  of  ad  illustrious  body,  the 
man  of  highest  reputation,  to  obtain  the  chance  even  of  a chair, 
must  condescend  to  beg  the  lowered  office  as  a favour,  from  a 
crowd  of  undistinguished  individuals,  to  obtain  whose  voices  was 
no  credit,  and  not  to  obtain  them  would  still  be  felt  as  a disgrace ; 
and  submit  to  tho  humiliation  of  being  fellow-candidate  of  all  and 
sundry,  whom  the  humble  vanity  of  standing  for  a chair,  or  per- 
sonal and  party  interest  with  the  electors,  called — and  with  pro- 
bable success — into  the  field.  To  bo  left  to  divide  the  cake  in  the 
shade,  has  been  tho  aim  of  all  professorial  patronage.  We  do  not 
assert,  that  under  this  system  no  men  of  distinguished  merit  have 
illustrated  our  Universities ; — far  from  it ; but  we  assert  that  of 
all  others  it  tends  to  make  celebrity  tho  exception,  obscurity  the 
rule.  And  of  tho  small  number  of  great  names  to  which  the 
professorial  patronivge  can  lay  claim,  some  conquered  their  ap- 
pointments by  other  reasons  than  their  merits,  and  more  took 
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their  patrons  and  the  world  by  surprise  in  their  subsequent  repu- 
tation. AVe  know  something  of  the  history  of  foreign  Universities, 
and  something,  at  least  by  negation,  of  the  history  of  our  own. 
And  this  we  affirm,  that  if  a premium  were  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity which  could  exhibit  among  its  professors  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  least  distinguished  names,  the  Scottish  Universities,  where 
self-election  is  prevalent,  would  have  it  only  to  contend  for  among 
themselves. 

We  may  here  anticipate  an  objection  we  have  often  hoard,  that, 
however  bad  in  theory,  the  patronage  of  the  Scottish  Universities 
is  found,  in  practice,  to  work  well ; these  seminaries  fully  accom- 
plishing thoir  end,  as  shown  by  the  flourishing  state  of  learning 
in  the  country. 

Assuming,  with  the  objector,  the  cfl^ect  produced,  as  a test  of 
the  instrument  producing,*  this  patronage  must  on  the  contrary 
be  granted  to  have  wrought  almost  worse  in  practice,  than  rea- 
soning could  have  led  us  to  anticipate ; erudition,  in  every  higher 
acceptation,  being  in  Scotland  at  a lower  pass  than  in  any  other 
country  almost  of  Europe. — Without,  we  think,  any  overweening 
patriotism,  we  may  assert,  that  no  people  in  modern  times  has 
evinced  more  natural  ability  than  our  own  ; and  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  where  intellectual  vigour,  rather  than  exten- 
sive erudition,  may  command  success,  the  Scotch  arc  at  least  not 
inferior  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  “ Animi  illis,”  says 
Barclay,  “ in  qusecunque  studia  inclinant,  mirifico  successu  inclyti ; 
ut  nullus  major  patientia  castrorura,  vel  audacia  pugnao,  ct  Musre 
nunquam  delicatius  habcant,  quam  cum  inciderunt  in  Scotos.” 
Nor,  assuredly,  have  they  shown  an  incapacity  for  the  highest 
scholarship,  when  placed  in  circumstances  disposing  them  to  its 
mdtivation.  On  the  contrary,  no  other  people  have  achieved  so 
much  in  this  department  in  proportion  to  their  means  From  the 
petty  portion  of  her  scanty  population,  whoso  education  was  not 
stunted  in  her  native  seminaries,  Scotland  can  show  at  least  some 
three  or  four  more  consummate  masters  of  a Latin  style,  and  that 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the  British 
Empire  can  exhibit,  with  ten  times  her  population,  and  so  many 
boasted  schoola  Nature  gives  ability,  education  gives  learning ; 

• Tliongh  the  principal,  we  do  not,  of  course,  hold  that  a good  acadriiiical 
patronage  is  the  onfy  condition  of  high  learning  in  a countrj'.  An  exposition 
of  all  the  concurrent  causes  of  this  result  would  form  the  subject  of  an  im- 
|K>rtant  discussion. 
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aud  that  a people  of  such  peculiar  aptitude  for  every  study,  should 
remain  behind  all  others  in  those  departments  and  degrees  of 
erudition,  for  the  special  cultivation  of  which  Universities  were 
established,  proves,  by  the  most  appropriate  of  evidence,  that 
those  of  Scotland  are,  in  their  present  state,  utterly  unqualified 
for  the  higher  purposes  of  their  existence.  Of  these  correlative 
facts,  we  shall  supply  two  only,  but  these,  significant  illustrations. 
[On  these  compare  also  Education  No.  ii.  pp.  348 — 354.] 

The  first  It  will  be  admitted,  that  a very  trifling  fraction  of 
the  cultivated  population  of  any  country  can  receive  its  education 
and  literary  impulsion  in  foreign  lands ; consequently,  if  the  semi- 
naries of  Scotland  were  not  incomparably  inferior,  as  instruments 
of  entdition,  that  the  immense  majority  of  Scottish  scholars  must 
have  owed  their  education  exclusively  to  Scottish  schools. 

Now,  on  this  standard,  what  is  the  case  ? Of  Scottish  scholars, 
all  of  tho  highest  eminence,  and  far  more  than  nine-tenths  of  those 
worthy  of  the  name  of  scholar  at  all,  have  been  either  educated 
in  foreign  seminaries,  or  their  tastes,  and  the  direction  of  their 
studies,  determined  in  the  society  of  foreign  learned  men. 

Nor  is  the  second  illustration  loss  remarkable.  It  will  be  admit- 
ted, that  tho  erudition  of  a national  (wo  do  not  mean  merely  esto- 
blished)  church,  affords  not  only  a fair,  but  the  most  favourablo 
criterion  of  the  erudition  of  a nation.  For,  in  the  first  place ; 
Theology,  comprehending  (or  rather  being  itself  contained  in)  a 
wider  sphere  of  scholarship  than  any  other  learned  profession, 
and  its  successful  cultivation  necessarily  proportioned  to  the 
degree  in  which  that  scholarship  is  applied ; it  follows,  that  the 
Theology  of  a country  can  never  transcend,  and  will  rarely  fall 
beneath,  the  level  of  its  erudition.  In  the  second;  the  clergy 
form  every  where  the  most  numerous  body  of  literary  men  ; con- 
sequently, more  than  any  other,  express  tho  general  diffusion  of 
literary  accomplishment  throughout  a people.  In  the  third ; the 
clergy  or  those  educated  for  tho  church,  constitute  the  class  from 
which  tutors,  schoolmasters,  and  professors,  are  principally  taken. 
Their  proficiency  and.  example  thus  react  most  powerfully  and 
extensively,  either  to  raise  and  keep  up  learning,  or  to  prevent  its 
rising  among  all  orders  and  professions.  In  the  fourth ; as  almost 
exclusively  bred  in  tho  schools  and  Universities  of  their  country, 
they  reflect  more  fairly  than  the  rest  of  the  educated  ranks,  the 
excellences  and  defects  of  the  native  seminaries.  And  in  the  fifth ; 
as  their  course  of  sicademical  study  is  considerably  longer  than 
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that  of  the  other  learned  professions,  thej  must  be  viewed  as  even 
a highly  favourable  specimen  of  what  their  native  seminaries  can 
accomplish. 

Now,  in  Scotland,  on  this  criterion,  what  is  the  result?  Simply 
this ; Though  perhaps  the  coimtry  in  Europe  where  religious 
interests  have  always  maintained  the  strongest  hold,  Scotland,  in 
the  history  of  European  Theology,  has,  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
no  name,  no  place.  For  nearly  two  centuries,  the  home-bred 
clergy  of  Scotland,  established  and  dissenting,  among  their  count- 
less publications  of  a religious  character,  some  displaying  great 
and  various  talent,  have,  with  two  [o»i«*],  not  illustrious  c.xceptions, 
contributed  not  a single  work  to  the  European  stock  of  theological 
erudidon;  and  for  an  equal  period,  they  have  not  produced  a 
single  scholar  on  a level  with  a fifth-rate  philologer  of  most  other 
countries.  In  these  respects,  many  a dorf  in  Germany  or  Holland 
has  achieved  far  more  than  the  broad  realm  of  Scotland.t  A com- 
parison of  the  Scotch  and  English  Churches  affords  a curious 
illustration  in  point.  In  the  latter,  the  clergy  have  a tolerable 
classical  training,  but  for  ages  have  enjoyed,  we  may  say,  no 
theological  education  at  all.  In  the  former,  the  clergy  must 
accomplish  the  longest  course  of  theological  study  prescribed  in 
any  country,  but  with  the  worst  and  shortest  classical  preparation. 
Yet  in  theological  erudition,  what  a contrast  do  tho  two  Churches 
exhibit ! And  this,  simply  because  a learned  scholar  can  easily 
slide  into  a learned  divine,  without  a sjmeial  theological  educa- 
tion ; whereas  no  theological  education  can  make  a man  a competent 
divine,  who  is  not  a learned  scholar ; — theology  being,  in  a human 


* [Even  the  one,  to  which  the  two  exceptions  are  here  reducetl,  is,  I am 
Sony  to  find,  hardly  valid.  For  “ The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  ” by  Dr 
Macknight,  (and  to  him  I alluded.)  was,  indeed,  translated  into  Latin  and 
printed  at  Bremen  in  1777 ; but  the  author,  I see,  had  studied  in  the  great 
classical  school  of  Leyden. — I have  already  (p.  851)  alluded  to  the  deleteri- 
ous effect  of  the  discouragement,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  the  resort  of  Scottish  Students  in  Divinity  even  to  foreign  Cal- 
vinist Universities.  (From  Addenda  to  former  edition.)] 
t [Tlic  unhappy  decline  of  theological  learning  in  Scotland  has,  since  this 
article  was  written,  resulted  in  a memorable  issue, — in  what  is  vulgarly  called 
“ the  Disruption  ” ; that  is,  the  secession,  after  a ten  years’  agitation,  of  one 
part  of  the  established  clergy  on  a theological  mistake;  while  that  mistake 
was  not  exposed  by  the  other,  adhering  to  tho  National  Church.  A slight 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  older  divines,— of  the  authorities  in  this 
and  other  Protestant  communions,  wonld  have  obviated  the  calamitons  error.] 
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seme,  only  a philology  and  history,  applied  by  philosophy. — But 
again.  In  other  countries,  the  clergy,  or  those  educated  for  the 
church,  as  a class,  take  the  highest  place  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  learning.  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  is  singular  in  this, 
that  all  her  scholars  of  any  eminence,  have,  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies, been  found  exclusively  among  the  laity,  and  these,  as  wo 
have  noticed,  rarely  educated  in  her  native  institutions. 

Patronage  by  the  Crown. — The  third  and  last  mode  of 
appointing  to  academical  offices  in  Scotland,  is  nomination  by  the 
Crown. — There  being  no  special  dej)artmcnt,  in  our  Government, 
for  public  instruction,  this  patronage  has  fallen  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  The  defects  of  this  mode 
of  appointment  arc  sufficiently  obvious.  Here  a great  deal  cer- 
tainly depends  on  the  intelligence  and  liberality  of  the  indivi- 
dual Minister,  to  counteract  the  natural  defects  of  the  system. 
But,  even  under  the  best  and  most  impartial  Minister,  it  can 
accomplish  its  end  only  in  a very  precarious  and  unsatisfactory 
manner.  The  Minister  is  transitory ; the  choice  of  professors 
is  a function  wholly  different  in  kind  from  the  ordinary  duties 
of  his  department ; is  not  of  very  frequent  recurrence ; and 
concerns  a distant  quarter  of  the  empire,  where  the  Universities 
are  situated,  and  the  candidates  generally  found.  The  Minister 
cannot,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  think  of  specially  qualifying 
himself  for  this  contingent  fraction  of  his  duty.  Ho  must  rely  on 
the  information  of  others.  But  can  he  obtain  impartial  informa- 
tion, or  be  expected  to  take  the  trouble  necessary  in  seeking  it? 
On  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  besieged  by  the  solicitations  of 
candidates  and  their  supporters.  Testimonials,  collected  by  the 
applicant  himself  among  his  friends,  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  partialities  of  the  testifier,  and  the  lowness  of  the  criterion  by 
which  he  judges,  will  be  showered  in,  and  backed  by  political  and 
personal  recommendations.  If  ho  trust  to  such  information,  he 
limits  his  patronage  to  those  who  apply  for  the  appointment ; and 
as  all  certificates  of  competence  are  in  general  equally  transcendent, 
he  will  naturally  allow  inferior  considerations  to  incline  his  pre- 
ference among  candidates  all  ostensibly  the  very  best. 

To  lift  this  patronage  out  of  the  sphere  of  political  partiality, 
and  to  secure  precise  and  accurate  information  from  an  unbiassed, 
intelligent,  and  responsible  authority,  is  what  every  patriotic 
Minister  of  the  Crown  would  be  desirous  to  effect.  But  this  can 
be  best  accomplished  by  organizing  a board  of  Curators  (the  name 
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is  nothing)  for  each  University,  on  the  principles  of  patronage  we 
have  exphuned ; whose  province  would  be  to  discover,  to  compare, 
to  choose,  to  recommend,  and  to  specify  the  grounds  of  their  pre- 
ference, to  the  Minister,  with  whom  the  definitive  nomination 
would  remain, — a nomination,  however,  which  could  be  only  formal, 
if  the  curators  conscientiously  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their  trust. 
How  beneficially  these  authorities  would  reciprocally  act  as  checks 
and  counter  checks,  stimuli  and  counter  stimuli,  is  apparent.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  Crown  would  exchange  an  absolute  for  a 
modified  patronage  in  those  chairs  now  in  its  presentation ; but 
this  modified  patronage  would  be  extended  over  all  others.  The 
definitive  nomination  would  certainly  be  no  longer  of  value  as  a 
petty  mean  of  ministerial  influence ; but  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
would  thus  be  far  better  consulted  in  making  it  the  supreme  and 
general  guardian  of  the  good  of  all  the  Universities.  Nor  would 
the  system  of  curatorial  boards  be  superseded,  were  a separate 
department  of  public  instruction  to  be  established  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  in  most  countries  where 
this  organization  of  government  prevails,  the  University  curators 
form  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  its  machinery  ; and  nothing 
contributes  more  to  perfect  the  curatorial  system  itself,  than  the 
consciousness  of  the  curator  that  his  recommendation  is  always 
strictly  scrutinized  by  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  Slinistry, 
before  being  carried  into  effect. 

In  the  present  article,  we  have  limited  our  discussion  to  the 
general  conditions  of  a good  system  of  academic  patronage.  We 
do  not,  therefore,  now  touch  on  the  diflicult  and  important  ques- 
tion— How  is  a board  of  academic  patrons  and  governors  to  be  best 
constituted  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  country  ? * 

• [As  in  part  supplying  an  answer  to  tliis  important  question,  it  may 
not  be  improper  here  to  extract  that  i>ortion  of  the  Evidence  given  by  me  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  when  examined  by  “The  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Scotland."  In 
Appendix  III.  (A)  will  be  found  likewise  a relative  extract  from  the  General 
Report  of  these  Commissioners,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

“ The  best  mode  of  organizing  a board  of  Curatorial  Patrons  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  appears  to  me  the  only  point  of  any  considerable  diffi- 
culty ; and  this  because  we  have  here  not  to  deal  merely  with  principles  in 
the  abstract,  but  to  determine  what,  under  the  si)cciat  circumstances  of  the 
case,  is  the  highest  point  of  perfection  which  we  can  practically  realize. 

“ But  before  stating  what  appears  to  me  the  most  expedient  plan  of  con- 
stituting such  a boartl,  I would  premise  that  a board  of  curators,  almost  any 
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how  elected,  and  of  only  ordinary  intelligence  and  probity,  wonld,  if  small, 
and  not  of  a transitory  continnance  in  office,  be  always  greatly  preferable  as 
academical  governors  and  patrons  to  the  passing  mob  of  civic  counciiiors, 
either  under  the  past  or  present  constitution  of  the  city ; because  such  a body 
could  hardly  fail  of  being  more  competent  to  their  office,  from  greater 
average  understanding,  from  their  not  being  disabled  for  active  and  harmo- 
nious measures  towards  obtaining  University  teachers  of  the  very  highest 
qualifications,  and  from  their  standing  prominently  forward  to  public  view, 
and  consequentlj’  acting  under  a powerful  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the 
exercise  of  their  tnist.  But  merely  to  improve  on  so  vicious  a system  of 
patronage  as  the  present  wonid  be  doing  very  little ; and,  though  a small 
board  of  curators  could  not  but  be  preferable  to  the  town-council,  still  the 
all-important  question  remains, — Hvu>  is  nuJt  a board,  of  the  higheet  potsible 
excellence,  to  be  most  securely  obtained  f 

“ In  attempting  a feasible  solution  of  this  problem,  we  must  accommodate 
oiir  plan  to  existing  circumstances,  and  construct  onr  building  with  the 
materials  that  lie  around  ns.  These  are  certainly  not  the  best  )H>ssible ; but 
they  seem  to  me  not  inadequate  to  the  end  in  view ; and  the  difficuity  of 
obtainuig  better,  if  sneh  couid  actualiy  be  obtained,  would  probably  far  more 
than  overbalance  the  superior  advantages  they  might  otherwise  promise. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  public,  bodies,  such  as  we  find  them  in  this  city,  and 
employing  the  principal  of  these  as  the  means  of  organizing  a board  of  acade- 
mical Curators,  the  following  appears  to  me  the  plan  which  would  probably 
accomplish,  to  the  highest  practical  perfection,  the  end  in  view,  i.e.  the  elec- 
tion of  Curators  competent  to  their  duty,  and  actuated  by  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  its  fulfilment. 

“ Let  the  Curators  be  elected  for  a fixed  term  of  years,  say  seven ; and  there 
may  either  be  a general  septennial  election,  or  each  Curator  may  continue  in 
office  the  full  term,  from  the  actual  date  of  his  appointment.  Cnrators  to  be 
re-eligible  ; it  being  also  understood  that  they  ought  to  be  re-elected,  if  their 
conduct  merit  approbation. 

“ AVhen  a vacancy  occurs,  a writ  to  be  issued  fi-om , requiring  each  of  the 

six  following  bodies  to  elect,  and  their  president  to  return  to , as  elected  by 

a majority  of  at  least  two-thirds,  a Delegate,  qualified  (as  the  writ  should  bear) 
by  his  intelligence,  probity,  and  general  liberality,  to  concur  in  electing  a 
Curator  or  Curators  of  the  University.  These  bodies  are,  I.  The  Faculty  of 
Advocates  ; 2.  The  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet ; 3.  The  Koyal  College 
of  Physicians ; 4.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ; 5.  The  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  (or,  perhaps,  under  certain  regulations,  the  Synod  or  General 
Assembly) ; 6.  The  Town  Council.  The  Delegate  to  be  cither  a member  of 
the  constituent  body  or  not,  but  never  its  ordinary  presiding  functionaiy.  In 
the  case  of  the  Town  Council,  the  delegate  ought  certainly  not  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  that  body,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  the  same  rule  were  even 
extended  to  the  others.  On  his  appointment  the  Delegate  to  make  a solemn 
declaration,  before  a meeting  of  his  constituents, — “ that  he  has  not  canvas- 
sed for  the  appointment  himself,  or  sanctioned  any  canvassing  by  others  on 
Ills  behalf ; that  he  feels  no  sense  of  obligation  to  vote  for  any  individual ; 
and  that,  in  the  election,  he  will  be  solely  biassed  by  his  honest  conviction 
that  the  object  of  his  choice  is  the  person  best  qnalified  to  discharge  with 
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intelligence,  and  without  personal,  political,  or  religiona  partiality,  the  fnnc- 
tions  of  Academical  Curator.”  Should  any  of  the  bodies  fail  in  returning  a 
Delegate  by  the  requisite  majority,  the  complement  of  six  to  be  supplied  by 
allowing  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  bodies,  in  what  order,  and  under 
what  regulations  may  be  deemed  expedient,  to  elect  a second  Delegate.  The 
Delegate  to  be  ineligible  to  an  academical  chair  by  the  Curators  whom  he 
has  concurred  in  electing,  and  perhaps,  likewise  his  sons,  sons-in-law,  and 
brothej^  or  only  under  certain  restrictions,  as,  for  instance,  only  by  a unani- 
mous choice  of  the  Curators. 

“ The  Delegates  to  report  their  elections  of  Curators  to  the  relative  Minister 
of  State,  specifying  the  votes  of  each  Delegate  for  each  Curator ; and  each 
Delegate  also  to  report  his  own  vote  to  his  constituents.  If  the  choice  be 
nnaniroons,  the  Minister  bound  to  confirm  the  nomination  ; but  othenvisc, 
it  shall  be  in  his  power  to  order  a new  election  of  Delegates  and  ('urator : 
but  should  the  same  Curator  be  again  returned,  his  appointment  to  be  hereby 
determined. 

“ Ineligible  to  the  curatorial  office, — peers,  the  lords  president  and  jus- 
tice-clerk, professors,  clergy  men,  and  practising  medical  men ; and  not  more 
than  two  Curators  at  most  to  be  elected  from  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court. 

“ Before  entering  on  their  function,  an  instruction  for  their  conduct  in  office, 
ratified  by  his  Majesty  and  Parliament,  to  be  accepted  and  signed  by  the 
Curators.  This  instruction  should,  inter  alia,  anxiously  prescribe  that  they 
are  not  (ns  has  in  tliis  country  hitherto  been  the  case)  merely  to  bestow  the 
vacant  chairs  on  one  of  those  who  may  hapjxjn  to  come  forward  as  candi- 
dates ; but  that  they  arc  to  look  carefully  around  for  the  person  of  the  high- 
est competence,  and  make  to  him  a tender  of  the  appointment,  even  at  the 
risk  of  it  being  declined.  Tliey  should  also  make  an  articulate  oath  to  the 
upright  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  this  in  the  most  impressive  form,  as 
before  the  whole  Court  of  Session,  specially  commissioned  for  the  purpose  by 
the  King. 

“ As  formerly  stated,  the  Curators,  on  each  designation  of  professor,  to 
make  a detailed  report  of  their  choice  and  its  grounds  to  the  Minister,  stat- 
ing whether  it  were  unanimous  or  not,  and  the  names  of  the  majority  and 
minority.  If  unanimous,  their  designation  to  necessitate  the  confirmation  ; 
but  if  not,  then  the  Minister  may  remit  the  matter  for  reconsideration  to  the 
Curators,  and  even  ultimately  suspend  his  ratification.  On  this  last  event, 
(which  is  not  of  probable  occurrence,)  the  majority  of  the  Curators  must,  of 
course,  resign  ; but  if  the  new  Curators,  hereupon  appointed,  (whether  the 
same  individuals  be  elected  or  not,)  repeat  the  former  designation,  in  that 
ca.se,  their  choice  to  be  held  as  final,  aud  the  royal  confirmation  not  to  be 
refused. 

“ The  reasons  of  the  different  parts  of  this  plan  are  sufficiently  obvious. — 
The  primary  elective  bodies,  though  none  of  them  the  best  i>o.ssible,  are  still 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  sufficiently  different,  to  neutralise  any  partial 
interests  with  which  they  might  severally  be  infected,  and  each  will,  conse- 
quently, be  induced  to  act  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  in  which  they 
themselves  always  partici|>atc. — Then,  as  the  Delegates  are  to  be  chosen  by 
a large  majority,  no  one  is  likely  to  be  proposed,  far  less  to  l>e  elected,  who 
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(loea  uot  enjoy  the  general  confidence  of  the  electors,  apart  from  all  considera- 
tions of  party. — The  writ,  and  its  tenor,  takes  the  election  of  Delegate  ont 
of  the  ordinaiy  rontine,  gives  it  a certain  solemnity,  and  puts  the  electors 
on  their  honour ; while  this  is  still  more  efficiently  done  with  the  Delegates 
by  the  public  declaration  they  must  make  on  accepting  their  commission. — 
The  report  of  the  Delegates  to  the  Minister  and  their  constituents  is  useful, 
by  impressing  more  strongly  on  them  the  importance  of  their  choice ; by 
bringing  their  individual  conduct  before  the  world,  and  thus  enhancing  their 
eonscionsness  of  responsibility. — The  signature  of  the  instruction,  and  the 
solemn  oath  by  the  Curators,  will  tend  to  keep  them  alive,  and,  what  is  even 
of  greater  consequence,  to  keep  the  pubUc  alive  to  the  nature  and  high  value 
of  their  duties.  If  the  public  know  what  they  have  a right  to  expect,  then 
trustees  will  be  siue  to  feel  as  a necessity  what  they  ought  to  perform. — But 
every  precaution  to  raise  an  academical  patronage  out  of  the  sphere  of  pri- 
vate and  party  influence  is  the  more  anxiously  to  be  taken,  as  in  no  other 
country  of  Europe,  botli  from  the  relations  of  our  Universities,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  our  government,  has  merit  hitherto  obtained  so  little  weight  in 
the  choice  of  professors, — in  no  other  country  is  the  national  conscience  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  public  patronage  so  blunted.  To  this  end  the 
other  regulations  likewise  concur ; — the  checks  and  counter  checks  of  the 
Minister,  Curators,  and  primary  bodies  on  each  other;  and  the  necessity 
imposed  on  the  Curators  of  vindicating  their  choice  by  an  exposition  of  its 
grounds.  The  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  the  presidents  of  the  primary 
bodies  from  the  otfico  of  Delegate  is  to  prevent  the  Delegation  from  the  ri.sk 
of  failing  into  routine,  or  being  considered  as  other  than  a special  and  most 
important  trust.  The  exclusion  of  peers,  the  president,  and  justice-clerk, 
&c.,  from  the  oflSce  of  Curator,  is  to  prevent  that  honour  from  being  made, 
or  appearing  to  be  made,  a sequel  to  any  personal  or  official  rank, — th)m 
being  regarded  as  other  than  the  highest  and  most  unequivocal  mark  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  high  character  and  peculiar'  capacity  of  the  individual 
elected  to  the  situation. 

“ Without  attempting  an  ideal  perfection  by  this  plan,  I am  confident  a 
board  of  academical  Curators  would  easily  and  surely  be  obtained,  who 
would  perform  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected,  and  detennine  a golden 
era  in  the  fortunes  of  our  Scottish  Universities.” 

On  reading  over  the  preceding,  the  scheme  now  strikes  me  as  too  complex, 
and  it  might,  I think,  be  simplified,  without  c.sscntial  detriment,  by  several 
omissions.  In  principle,  I am  however  persuaded,  it  is  right,  and  favour 
strongiy  the  plan  of  indirect  or  mediate  election ; for  it  is  of  great  importance, 
that  Curators  should  be  chosen  by  the  joint  intelligence  of  a small  Irody,  nor 
feel  themselves  the  nominees,  of  any  particular  interest  or  class.  However, 
as  indirect  election  is  not  generally  understood  in  this  country,  if  the  elective 
bodies  are  precluded  from  choosing  among  their  own  members,  I have  no 
doubt  that  a fair  board  of  academical  appointment  and  controul  would  be 
obtained ; nay,  that  one  constituted  in  the  simple  mode  recommended  by  the 
Burgh  Commissioners  would  be  a marvellous  improvement  on  the  present 
reign  of  ignorance,  favour,  passion  and  caprice. 

How  greatly  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is  in  want  of  a good  snperinten- 
denee,  (to  say  nothing  of  a good  patronage,)  is  shown  by  the  .actual  state  of 
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its  Examinatioiu  and  Dfyrea.  The  Senstus  Acadeniicns,  with  many  indi- 
vidnal  exceptions,  is,  as  a body,  totaily  incompetent  to  self-regulation  ; and 
even  the  personal  interest  of  a majority  of  its  numerous  members  is  now 
opposed  to  the  general  interests  of  learning,  of  the  public,  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  an  organ  of  education. 

This  also  is  too  manifestly  shown  in  the  misappropriation  of  the  funds  left 
by  General  Reid,  “ to  make  additions  to  the  Library,  or  otherwise  to  promote 
the  general  interest  and  advantage  of  the  University,  in  snch  way  as  the 
Principal  and  Professors  shall  in  their  discretion  think  most  fit  and  proper.” 
This  beqnest,  through  the  preponderance  of  a special  interest,  which  has 
grown  into  command  of  the  Senatus  since  the  will  was  made,  the  holders 
of  the  new  chaii's  acting  also  as  trustees,  as  if  so  to  act  they  were  legally 
entitled, — in  opposition  to  the  manifest  intention  of  the  testator, — and  in 
opposition  to  the  most  significant  warnings  both  from  within  and  from  with- 
out the  body ; has  been  diverted,  not  only  to  special  purposes,  but  even  to 
the  |)ersonal  advantage  of  a complement  of  the  trustees  : — the  small  majority 
refusing  a preliminary  inquiry,  and  not  even  accepting  the  information  offered 
by  the  Principal  and  others,  in  regard  to  the  general  wants  of  the  Univereity ; 
overlooking  all  disapproval  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  moral  character 
of  the  proceedings ; nay,  resiling  from  their  own  previously  professed  intention 
of  interrogating  a Court  of  Law  in  regard  to  the  bare  legality  of  any  con- 
tested resolutions, — in  the  faith  of  which  profession,  such  resolutions  were 
allowed  to  pass  without  protest.  In  fact,  they  are  now  content  to  sit,  if  so 
permitted,  even  nnder  the  judicial  stigma  incidentally  called  forth  on  the  way 
in  which  the  trust  has  been  administered.  (Compromise,  concession, — any- 
thing for  non-disenssion  may  be  expected  forthwith.  This  has,  indeed,  been 
significantly  shewn,  in  their  quiescence  nnder  (what  they  profess  to  consider 
as  illegal)  the  proceedings  of  the  Professor  of  Music.)  But,  had  there  been 
a respected  board  of  Curators  over  the  University,  these  proceedings  would 
never  even  have  been  attempted;  nor  would  a protesting  minority  now  be 
compelled  to  share  in  the  opprobrium  of  the  very  acts  which  they  so  cordially 
reprobated  and  so  openly  disavowed.  See  Appendix  III.  (A).] 
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VVITU  MORE  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  OXFORD  * 


(June,  1831.) 

1 — Addenda  ad  Corpus  Statutorum  Universitatis  Oxoniensis. 

4to.  O.xonii : 1825. 

2. — The  Oxford  University  Cahndar, for  8vo.  Oxford; 

1829. 

This  is  the  age  of  reform. — Next  in  importance  to  our  religious 
and  political  establishments,  are  the  foundations  for  public  educa- 
tion ; and  having  now  seriously  engaged  in  a reform  of  “ the 
constitution,  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,”  the  time  cannot 

* [In  Crosse's  Selections ; translated  into  German ; and  abridged  by  M. 
Peisse,  &c. 

When  this  article  was  written,  the  history  of  our  oldest  universities 
(Oxford  and  Cambridge)  had  fallen  into  oblivion ; their  parts  and  principles 
were  not  understood,  even  by  themselves ; nay,  opinions  asserted  and  uni- 
versally accepted  touching  the  most  essential  points  of  their  constitution, 
not  only  erroneous,  but  precisely  the  reverse  of  truth.  The  more  obvious 
sources  of  information  did  not  remedy,  when  they  did  not  countenance,  the 
misapprehensions.  Criticism,  not  compilation,  was  therefore  reqnisite  ; and 
a correction  of  the  more  important  errors,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all 
second-hand  anthorities, — this  a collection  of  original  documents,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  authentic  histories  of  universities  and  academical  anti- 
quities, which  I had  succeeded  in  forming,  has  enabled  mo  (I  hope  unosten- 
tatiously) to  accomplish.  The  views  in  this  and  the  subsequent  articles, 
have  been  followed,  (often  silently,)  without  controversy,  and  almost  with- 
out hesitation,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad;  while  even  the  trifling 
inaccuracies,  into  which  I had  inadvertently  fallen,  are  faithfully  copied  by 
those  who  would  be  supposed  to  look  and  speak  for  themselves.] 
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b«  distant  for  a reform  in  the  schools  and  universities  which 
have  hardly  avoided  their  contempt.  Public  intelligence  is  not, 
as  hitherto,  tolerant  of  prescriptive  abuses,  and  the  country  now 
' demands — that  endowments  for  the  common  weal  should  no  longer 
be  administered  for  private  advantage.  At  this  auspicious  crisis, 
and  under  a ministry,  no  longer  warring  against  general  opinion, 
we  should  be  sorry  not  to  contribute  our  endeavour  to  attract 
attention  to  the  defects  which  more  or  less  pervade  all  our 
national  seminaries  of  education,  and  to  the  means  best  calculated 
for  their  removal.  We  propose,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  to 
continue  to  review  the  state  of  these  establishments,  considered 
both  absolutely  in  themselves,  and  in  relation  to  the  other  cir- 
cumstances which  have  contributed  to  modify  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  empire. 

In  proceeding  to  the  Universities,  we  commence  with  Oxford. 
This  University  is  entitled  to  precedence,  from  its  venerable  anti- 
quity, its  ancient  fame,  the  wealth  of  its  endowments,  and  the 
importance  of  its  privileges : but  there  is  another  reason  for  our 
preference. 

Without  attempting  any  idle  and  invidious  comparison, — with- 
out asserting  the  superior  or  inferior  excellence  of  Oxford  in  con- 
trast with  any  other  British  University,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming,  that  comparing  what  it  actually  is  with  what  it  pos- 
sibly could  be,  Oxford  is,  of  all  academical  institutions,  at  once 
the  most  imperfect  and  the  most  perfectible.  Properly  directed, 
as  they  might  be,  the  means  which  it  possesses  would  render 
it  the  most  efficient  University  in  existence ; improperly  directed, 
as  they  are,  each  part  of  the  apparatus  only  counteracts  another ; 
and  there  is  not  a similar  institution  which,  in  proportion  to  what 
it  ought  to  accomplish,  accomplishes  so  little.  But  it  is  not  in 
demonstrating  the  imperfection  of  the  present  system,  that  we 
principally  ground  a hope  of  its  improvement ; it  is  in  demon- 
strating its  illegnlity.  In  the  reform  of  an  ancient  establishment 
like  Oxford,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  initiate  a movement.  In 
comparing  Oxford  as  it  is,  with  an  ideal  standard,  there  may  be 
differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  change  expedient, 
if  not  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  a change  at  all ; but,  in 
comparing  it  with  the  standard  of  its  own  code  of  statutes,  there 
can  be  none.  It  will  not  surely  be  contended  that  matters  should 
continue  as  they  are,  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  as  now  administered, 
this  University  pretends  only  to  accomplish  a petty  fraction  of 
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the  ends  proposed  to  it  by  law,  and  attempts  even  this  only  by 
illegal  means.  But  a progress  being  determined  towards  a state 
of  right,  it  is  easy  to  accelerate  the  momentum  towards  a state  of 
excellence : — dfxi  iftiav  rairTif. 

Did  the  limits  of  a single  paper  allow  us  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject, we  should,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity, both  as  established  in  law,  but  non-existent  in  fact,  and 
as  established  in  fact,  but  non-existent  in  law ; in  the  second,  the 
causes  which  determined  the  transition  from  the  statutory  to  the 
illegal  constitution ; in  the  third,  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  two  systems ; and,  in  the  fourth,  the  means  by  which 
the  University  may  be  best  restored  to  its  efficiency.  In  the  pre- 
sent article,  we  can,  however,  only  compass, — and  that  inade- 
quately,— the  first  and  second  heads.  The  third  and  fourth  we 
must  reserve  for  a separate  discussion,  in  which  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  demonstrate,  that  the  intrusive  system,  compared  with 
the  legitimate,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unauthorized, — that  the  preli- 
minary step  in  a reform  must  be  a return  to  the  Statutory  Con- 
stitution,— and  that  this  constitution,  though  far  from  faultless, 
may,  by  a few  natural  and  easy  ehanges,  be  improved  into  an 
instrument  of  academical  education,  the  most  perfect  perhaps  in 
the  world.  The  subject  of  our  consideration  at  present  requires 
a fuller  exposition,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  importance,  but 
because,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  origin,  and  consequently 
the  cure,  of  the  corruption  of  the  English  Universities,  is  totally 
misunderstood.  The  vices  of  the  present  system  have  been 
observed,  and  frequently  discussed ; but  as  it  has  never  been 
shown  in  what  manner  these  vices  were  generated,  so  it  has  never 
been  perceived  how  easily  their  removal  might  be  enforced.  It  is 
generally  believed  that,  however  imperfect  in  itself,  the  actual 
mechanism  of  education  organized  in  these  seminaries,  is  a time- 
honoured  and  essential  part  of  their  being,  established  upon  sta- 
tute, endowed  by  the  national  legislature  with  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  inviolable  as  a vested  right.  We  shall  prove,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  new  as  it  is  inexpedient, — not  only  accidental 
to  the  University,  but  radically  subversive  of  its  constitution, — 
without  legal  sanction,  nay,  in  violation  of  positive  law, — arro- 
gating the  privileges  exclusively  conceded  to  another  system, 
which  it  has  superseded, — and  so  far  from  being  defensible  by 
those  it  profits,  as  a right,  that  it  is  a flagrant  usurpation,  obtained 
through  perjury,  and  only  tolerated  from  neglect. 
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i.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  establisliineuts  for  education, 
consist  of  two  parts, — of  the  University  proper,  and  of  the  Col- 
leges. The  former,  original  and  essential,  is  founded,  controlled, 
and  privileged  by  public  authority,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
nation.  The  latter,  accessory  and  contingent,  are  created,  regu- 
lated, and  endowed  by  private  munificence,  for  the  interest  of  cer- 
tain favoured  individuals.  Time  was,  when  the  Colleges  did  not 
exist,  and  the  University  was  there  ; and  were  the  Colleges  again 
abolished,  the  University  would  remain  entire.  The  former, 
founded  solely  for  education,  exists  only  as  it  accomplishes  the 
end  of  its  institution  ; the  latter,  founded  principally  for  aliment 
and  habitation,  would  still  exist,  were  all  education  abandoned 
within  their  wails.  The  University,  as  a national  establishment, 
is  necessarily  open  to  the  lieges  in  general ; the  Colleges,  as  pri- 
vate institutions,  might  universally  do,  as  some  have  actually 
done, — close  their  gates  upon  all,  except  their  foundation  mem- 
bers. 

The  University  and  Colleges  are  thus  neither  identical,  nor 
vicarious  of  each  other.  If  the  University  ceases  to  perform  its 
functions,  it  ceases  to  exist ; and  the  privileges  accorded  by  the 
nation  to  the  system  of  public  education  legally  organized  in  the 
University,  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  the  nation, — far  less 
without  the  consent  of  the  academical  legislature, — be  lawfully 
transferred  to  the  system  of  private  education  precariously  orga- 
nized in  the  Colleges,  and  over  which  neither  the  State  nor  the 
University  have  any  control.  They  have,  however,  been  unlaw- 
fully usurped. 

Through  the  suspension  of  the  University,  and  the  usurpation 
of  its  functions  and  privileges  by  the  Collegial  bodies,  there  has 
arisen  the  second  of  two  systems,  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other. — The  one,  in  which  the  University  was  paramount,  is 
ancient  and  statutory ; the  other,  in  which  the  Colleges  have  the 
ascendant,  is  recent  and  illegal. — In  the  former,  all  was  subser- 
vient to  public  utility,  and  the  interests  of  science  ; in  the  latter, 
all  is  sacrificed  to  private  monopoly,  and  to  the  convenience  of 
the  teacher. — The  former  amplified  the  means  of  education  in 
accommodation  to  the  mighty  end  which  a university  proposes ; 
the  latter  limits  the  end  which  the  University  attempts  to  the 
capacity  of  the  petty  instruments  which  the  intrusive  system 
employs. — The  one  afforded  education  in  all  the  Faculties ; the 
other  professes  to  furnish  only  elementary  tuition  in  the  lowest. 
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— In  the  authorized  eystein,  tlie  cycle  of  instruction  was  distri- 
buted among  a body  of  teachers,  all  professedly  chosen  from  merit, 
and  each  concentrating  his  ability  on  a single  object ; in  the 
unauthorised,  every  branch,  necessary  to  be  learned,  is  monopo- 
lized by  an  individual,  privileged  to  teach  all,  though  probably  ill 
qualified  to  teach  any. — The  old  system  daily  collected  into  large 
classes,  under  the  same  professor,  the  whole  youth  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  equal  standing,  and  thus  rendered  possible  a keen  and  con- 
stant and  unremitted  competition ; the  new,  which  elevates  the 
colleges  and  halls  into  so  many  little  universities,  and  in  these 
houses  distributes  the  students,  without  regard  to  ability  or  stand- 
ing, among  some  fifty  tutors,  frustrates  all  emulation  among  the 
members  of  its  small  and  ill-assorted  classes. — In  the  superseded 
system,  the  Degrees  in  all  the  Faculties  were  solemn  testimonials 
that  the  graduate  had  accomplished  a regular  course  of  study  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  University,  and  approved  his  competence 
by  exercise  and  examination  ; and  on  these  degrees,  only  as  such 
testimonials,  and  solely  for  the  public  good,  were  there  bestowed 
by  the  civil  legislature,  great  and  exclusive  privileges  in  the 
church,  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  In 
the  superseding  system.  Degrees  in  all  the  Faculties,  except  the 
lowest  department  of  the  lowest,  certify  neither  a course  of 
academical  study,  nor  any  ascertained  proficiency  in  the  graduate  ; 
and  these  now  nominal  distinctions  retmn  their  privileges  to  the 
public  detriment,  and  for  the  benefit  only  of  those  by  whom  they 
have  been  deprived  of  their  significance. — Such  is  the  general  con- 
trast of  the  two  systems,  which  we  must  now  exhibit  in  detail. 

i.)  System  de  jure, — The  Corpus  Statutorum  by  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  is — we  should  say,  ought  to  be — governed,  was 
digested  by  a committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  through  the 
influence  of  Laud,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  King,  Chancellor,  and 
Convocation,  in  the  year  1636.  The  far  greater  number  of  those 
statutes  had  been  previously  in  force ; and,  except  in  certain 
articles  subsequently  added,  modified,  or  restricted,  (contained  in 
the  Appendix  and  Addenda,)  they  exclusively  determine  the  law 
and  constitution  of  the  University  to  the  present  hour.  Every 
member  is  bound  by  oath  and  subscription  to  their  faitliful  obser- 
vance.— In  explanation  of  the  statutory  system  of  instruction,  it 
may  be  proper  to  say  a few  words  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
academical  teaching,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Laudian 
Code. 
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In  the  original  constitution  of  Oxford,  as  in  that  of  all  the  older 
universities  of  the  Parisian  model,  the  business  of  instruction  was 
not  confided  to  a special  body  of  privileged  professors.  The  Uni- 
versity was  governed,  the  University  was  taught,  by  the  graduates 
at  large.  Professor,  Master,  Doctor,  were  originally  synonymous. 
Every  graduate  had  an  equal  right  of  teaching  publicly  in  the 
University  the  subjects  competent  to  his  faculty,  and  to  the  rank 
of  his  degree ; nay,  every  graduate  incurred  the  obligation  of 
teaching  publicly,  for  a certain  period,  the  subjects  of  his  faculty, 
for  such  was  the  condition  involved  in  the  grant  of  the  degree 
itself.  The  Bachelor,  or  imperfect  graduate,  partly  as  an  exercise 
towards  the  higher  honour,  and  useful  to  himself,  partly  as  a per- 
formance due  for  the  degree  obtained,  and  of  advantage  to  others, 
was  bound  to  read  under  a master  or  doctor  in  his  faculty,  a course 
of  lectures ; and  the  Master,  Doctor,  or  perfect  graduate,  was,  in 
like  manner,  after  his  promotion,  obliged  immediately  to  com- 
mence, (incipere,)  and  to  continue  for  a certain  period  publicly  to 
teach,  {regere,)  some  at  least  of  the  subjects  appertaining  to  his 
faculty.  As,  however,  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  University 
to  enforce  this  obligation  of  public  teachiug,  compulsory  on  all 
graduates  during  the  term  of  their  necessary  regency,  if  there  did 
not  come  forward  a competent  number  of  voluntary  regents  to 
execute  this  function ; and  as  the  schools  belonging  to  the  several 
faculties,  and  in  which  alone  all  public  or  ordinary  instruction 
could  be  delivered,  were  frequently  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  multitude  of  the  inceptors ; it  came  to  pass,  that  in  these  Uni- 
versities the  original  period  of  necessary  regency  was  once  and 
again  abbreviated,  and  even  a dis{>eusation  from  actual  teaching 
during  its  continuance,  commonly  allowed.*  At  the  same  time,  as 
the  University  only  accomplished  the  end  of  its  existence  through 
its  regents,  they  alone  were  allowed  to  enjoy  full  privileges  in  its 
legislation  and  government ; they  alone  partook  of  its  beneficia 

• In  Oxford,  where  the  public  schools  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  School 
Street,  were  proportionally  more  numerous  (there  arc  known  by  name  above 
forty  sets  of  schools  anciently  open  in  that  street,  i.  e.  buildings,  containing 
from  four  to  sixteen  class-rooms)  than  those  in  Paris  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  that  faculty,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Fouarre  ( Virus  Stramineus), 
— in  Oxford  this  dispensation  was  more  tardily  allowed.  In  Paris,  the  Mas- 
ter who  was  desirous  of  exercising  this  privilege  of  his  degree,  petitioned  his 
faculty  pro  reyentia  el  scholis;  and  .schools,  as  they  fell  vacant,  were  granted 
to  him  by  his  nation,  according  to  his  seniority. 
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and  sportula.  In  Paris,  the  non-regent  graduates  were  onl/ 
assembled  on  rare  and  extraordinary  occasions ; in  Oxford,  the 
regents  constituted  the  House  of  Congregation,  whicli,  among 
other  exclusive  prerogatives,  was  anciently  the  initiatory  assembly, 
through  which  it  behoved  that  every  measure  should  pass,  before 
it  could  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Convocation,  composed 
indifferently  of  all  regents  and  non-regents  resident  in  the  Uni- 
versity.* 

This  distinction  of  regent  and  non-regent  continued  most  rigidly 
marked  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts, — the  faculty  on  which  the  older 
universities  were  originally  founded,  and  which  was  always  greatly 
the  most  numerous.  In  the  other  faculties,  both  in  Paris  and 
Oxford,  all  doctors  succeeded  in  usurping  the  style  and  privileges 
of  regent,  though  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching ; and  in  Ox- 
ford, the  same  was  allowed  to  masters  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
during  the  statutory  period  of  their  necessary  regency,  even 
when  availing  themselves  of  a dispensation  from  the  performance 
of  its  duties ; and  extended  to  the  Heads  of  Houses,  (who  were 
also  in  Paris  Regens  d'honneur,)  and  to  College  Deans.  This 
explains  the  constitution  of  the  Oxford  House  of  Congregation  at 
the  present  day. 

The  ancient  system  of  academical  instruction  by  the  graduates 
at  large,  was,  however,  still  more  es.sentially  modified  by  another 
innovation.  The  regents  were  entitled  to  exact  from  their  audi- 
tors a certain  regulated  fee  {pastus,  coUecta.)  To  relieve  the 
scholars  of  this  burden,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  able  teachers, 
salaries  were  sometimes  given  to  certain  graduates,  on  considera- 
tion of  their  delivery  of  ordinary  lectures  without  collect.  In 
many  universities,  attendance  on  these  courses  was  specially  re- 
quired of  those  proceeding  to  a degree ; and  it  was  to  the  salaried 
graduates  that  the  title  of  Professors,  in  academical  language, 
was  at  last  peculiarly  attributed.  By  this  institution  of  salaried 
lecturers,  dispensation  could  be  universally  accorded  to  the  other 
graduates.  The  unsalaried  regents  found,  in  general,  their  schools 
deserted  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  privileged  lecturers; 
and  though  the  right  of  public  teaching  competent  to  every  gra- 
duate still  remained  entire,  its  exercise  was,  in  a great  measure, 


* It  was  only  by  an  abusive  fiction  that  those  were  subsequently  held  to 
be  Convictores,  or  actual  residents  in  the  University,  who  retained  their  names 
on  the  books  of  a Hall,  or  College.  See  Corpus  Slatutoruiu,  tit.  x.  § 1. 
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abandoned  to  the  body  of  professors  organized  more  or  less  com- 
pletely in  the  several  faculties  throughout  the  universities  of 
Europe.  To  speak  only  of  Oxford,  and  in  Oxford  only  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts : ten  salaried  Readers  or  Professors  of  the  seven 
arts  and  the  three  philosophies  • had  been  nominated  by  the 
House  of  Congregation,  and  attendance  on  their  lectures  enforced 
by  statute,  long  prior  to  the  epoch  of  the  Laudian  digest.  At  the 
date  of  that  code,  the  greater  number  of  these  chairs  h.id  obtained 
permanent  endowments ; and  four  only  depended  for  a fluctuat- 
ing stipend  on  certain  fines  and  ta.xes  levied  on  the  graduates 
they  relieved  from  teaching,  and  on  the  under-gi'aduates  they 
■were  appointed  to  teach.  -\t  that  period  it  was,  however,  still 
usual  for  simple  graduates  to  exercise  their  right  of  lecturing  in 
the  public  schools.  While  this  continued,  ability  possessed  an 
opportunity  of  honourable  manifestation;  a nursery  of  experienced 
teachers  was  afforded ; the  salaried  readers  were  not  allowed  to 
slumber  in  the  quiescence  of  an  uninfringible  monopoly;  their 
election  could  less  easily  degenerate  into  a matter  of  interest  and 
favour  ; while  the  student,  presented  with  a more  extensive  sphere 
of  informiition,  was  less  exposed  to  form  exclusive  opinions,  when 
hearing  the  same  subjects  treated  by  different  lecturers  in  different 
manners.  These  advantages  have,  by  such  an  arrangement,  been 
secured  in  the  German  universities. 

In  Oxford,  the  Corpus  Statutornm  introduced  little  or  no  change 
in  tho  mechanism  of  academical  instruction ; nor  has  this  been 
done  by  any  subsequent  enactment.  On  tho  contrary,  the  most 
recent  statutes  on  the  subject — those  of  1801  and  1808 — recog- 


* The  Faculty  of  Arts  originally  comprehended,  be-sides  the  three  philo- 
sophies, the  whole  seven  arts.  Of  these  latter,  some  were,  however,  at 
different  times,  thrown  out  of  the  faculty,  or  separated  from  the  other  art.s, 
and  special  degrees  given  in  them,  cither  apart  from,  or  in  subordination  to, 
the  general  degree.  Thus,  in  Oxford  (as  in  other  of  the  older  Universitic.s), 
special  de^ees  were  given  in  Grammar,  in  Rhetoric,  and  in  Music.  The 
two  former  subjects  were  again  withdrawn  into  tho  faculty,  and  their  degrees 
waxed  obsolete, — but  Music  and  its  degree  still  remain  apart. — The  General 
Sophist  wa.s  a special  degree  in  Logic,  but  subordinate  to  the  general  degree 
in  Arts. — It  is  needless  to  .«ay,  that  these  particular  degrees  gave  no  entry 
into  the  academical  assemblies.  The  historians  of  the  universities  of  Paris 
and  Oxford  have  mi.scouccived  this  subject,  from  not  illustrating  the  practice 
of  the  one  school  by  that  of  the  other.  Duboullay  and  Wood  knew  nothing 
of  each  other's  works,  though  writing  at  the  same  time,  and  Crevier  never 
looked  beyond  Dubontlay. 
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nise  the  ancient  system  ratified  under  Laud,  us  that  still  in  force, 
and  actually  in  operation.  (Corp.  Stat.  T.  iv.  Add.  p.  129 — 133. 
p.  190 — 192.)  The  scheme  thus  established  in  law,  though  now 
abolished  in  /act,  is  as  follows  : — 

Education  is  afforded  in  all  the  faculties  in  which  degrees  are 
granted,  by  the  University  itself,  through  its  accredited  organs, 
the  public  readert  or  professors, — a regular  attendance  on  whose 
lectures  during  a stated  period  is  in  every  faculty  indispensably 
requisite  to  qualify  for  a degree.  To  say  nothing  of  Music,  the 
University  grants  degrees,  and  furnishes  instruction  in  four  facul- 
ties,— Arts,  Theology,  Civil  Law,  and  Medicine.* 

In  Arts  there  are  established  eleven  Public  Readers  or  Profes- 
sors ; a regular  attendance  on  whose  courses  is  necessary  during 
a period  of  four  years  to  qualify  for  Bachelor, — during  seven,  to 
qualify  for  Master.  The  student  must  frequent,  during  the  first 
year,  the  lectures  on  Grammar  and  Rhetoric ; during  the  second. 
Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  ; during  the  third  and  fourth.  Logic 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  Geometry  and  Greek ; during  the  fifth, 
(bachelors  of  first  year,)  Geometry,  Metaphysics,  History,  Greek, 
— and  Hebrew,  if  destined  for  the  church ; during  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  History, 
Greek, — and  Hebrew,  if  intending  divines. 

To  commence  student  in  the  faculty  of  Theology,  a Master- 
ship in  Arts  is  a requisite  preliminary.  There  are  two  Professors 
of  Divinity,  on  whom  attendance  is  required,  during  seven  years 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  and  subsequently  during  four  for  that 
of  Doctor. 

In  the  faculty  of  Civil  Law  there  is  one  Professor.  The  stu- 
dent is  not  required  to  have  graduated  in  Arts ; but  if  a Master 
in  that  faculty,  three  years  of  attendance  on  the  professor  qualify 
him  for  a Bachelor’s  degree,  and  four  thereafter  for  a Doctor’s. 
The  simple  student  must  attend  his  professor  during  five  years  for 
Bachelor,  and  ten  for  Doctor  ; and  previous  to  commencing  stu- 


* Since  the  Refonnation,  as  the  siityect  of  the  faculty  of  Canon  Law  was 
no  longer  taught,  degrees  in  tiiat  faculty  were  very  properly  by  Royal  order 
di.scontinued,  (that  faculty  and  its  degrees  being  formally  abolislied  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  the  Universities;)  though  ttie  Canon  Law  has  continued  still  to  reign, 
and  the  papal  abuses  to  prevail  in  tlio  ecclesiastical  courts  of  justice  to  the 
present  hour.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  degrees  still  sull’cred  to  con- 
tinue in  the  other  faculties,  when  the  relative  instruction  is  no  longer 
afforded  ? 
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dent  in  this  faculty,  he  must  have  frequented  the  courses  of  logic, 
moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  of  the  other  humane  sciences 
during  two  years,  and  history  until  his  presentation  for  Bachelor. 
By  recent  statute,  to  commence  the  study  of  law,  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  the  examination  for  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

To  commence  student  in  Medicine,  it  i.s  necessary  to  have 
obtained  a Mastership  in  Arts,  and  thereafter  the  candidate, 
(besides  a certain  attendance  on  the  Prselector  of  Anatomy,)  must 
have  heard  the  Professor  of  Medicine  during  three  years  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor,  and  again  during  four  years  for  that  of 
Doctor.* 

The  Professors  are  bound  to  lecture  during  term,  with  excep- 
tion of  Lent,  i.  e.  for  about  six  months  annually,  twice  a-week,  and 
for  two  full  hours  ;f  and  penalties  are  incurred  by  teacher  and 
student  for  any  negligence  in  the  performance  of  their  several 
duties.  Among  other  useful  regulations,  it  was  here,  as  in  other 
ancient  universities,  enjoined,  “ that  after  lecture,  the  Professors 
should  tarry  for  some  time  in  the  schools ; and  if  any  scholar  or 
auditor  may  wish  to  argue  against  what  has  been  delivered  from 
the  chair,  or  may  otherwise  have  any  dubiety  to  resolve,  that 
they  should  listen  to  him  kindly,  and  satisfy  his  difficulties  and 
doubts.” 

But  though  a body  of  Professors  was  thus  established  as  the 
special  organ  through  which  the  University  effected  the  purposes 
of  its  institution,  the  right  was  not  withdrawn,  nay,  is  expressly 
declared  to  remain  inviolate,  which  every  Master  and  Doctor 
possessed  in  virtue  of  his  degree,  of  opening  in  the  public  schools 
a course  of  lectures  on  any  of  the  subjects  within  the  compass  of 
his  faculty.  (Corp.  St.  T.  iv.  § 1.) 

But  besides  the  public  and  principal  means  of  instruction  afforded 
by  the  Professors  and  other  Regents  in  the  University,  the  stu- 
dent was  subjected  until  his  first  degree,  or  during  the  first  four 
years  of  his  academical  life,  to  the  subsidiary  and  private  dis-  ' 
cipline  of  a Tutor  in  the  Hall  or  College  to  which  he  belonged. 
This  regulation  was  rendered  peculiarly  expedient  by  circum- 

• Of  several  other  chairs  subsequently  established,  we  make  no  mention, 
as  these  were  never  constituted  into  necessary  parts  of  the  academical 
system. 

t Previously  to  Laud's  statutes,  the  professors  in  general  were  bound  to 
lecture  daily,  and  all,  if  we  recollect,  at  least  four  timer  a-week.  The  change 
was  absurd.  It  was  $tandinq  which  should  have  been  shortened. 
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stances  which  no  longer  exist.  Prior  to  the  period  of  the  Landian 
digest,  it  was  customary  to  enter  the  University  at  a very  early 
age  ; and  the  student  of  those  times,  when  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  Master,  was  frequently  not  older  than  the  student  of  the  pre- 
sent when  he  matriculates.  It  was  of  course  found  useful  to  place 
these  academical  boys  under  the  special  guardianship  of  a tutor 
during  the  earlier  years  of  their  residence  in  the  University ; as 
it  was  also  expedient  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Popish  tutors. 
With  this,  however,  as  a merely  private  concern,  the  University 
did  not  interfere ; and  we  doubt,  whether  before  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  puritanical  Leicester,  any  attempt  was  made  to  regu- 
late, by  academical  authority,  the  character  of  those  who  might 
offleiate  in  this  capacity,  or  before  the  chancellorship  of  I.aud, 
to  render  imperative  the  entering  under  a tutor  at  all,  and  a 
tutor  resident  in  the  same  house  with  the  pupil.  (Compare 
Wood’s  Annals,  a.  1581,  and  Corp.  Stat.  T.  iii.  § 2.)  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  tutorial  office  was  viewed  as  one  of  very 
subordinate  importance  in  the  statutory  system.  To  commence 
tutor,  it  was  only  necessary  for  a student  to  have  the  lowest 
degree  in  arts,  and  that  his  learning,  his  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter, should  be  approved  of  by  the  head  of  the  house  in  which 
he  resided,  or,  in  the  event  of  controversy  on  this  point,  by  the 
vice-chancellor.  All  that  was  expected  of  him  was,  “ to  imbue 
his  pupils  with  good  principles,  and  institute  them  in  approved 
authors  ; but  above  all,  in  the  rudiments  of  religion,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  I'hirty-nine  Articles  ; and  that  he  should  do  all  that 
iu  him  lay  to  render  them  conformable  to  the  Church  of  England.” 
“ It  is  also  his  duty  to  contain  his  pupils  within  statutory  regu- 
lations in  matters  of  external  appearance,  such  as  their  clothes, 
boots,  and  hmr  ; which  if  the  pupils  are  found  to  transgress,  the 
tutor  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  offence,  shall  forfeit  six  and 
eightpence,  and  for  the  fourth,  shall  be  interdicted  from  his  tuto- 
rial function  by  the  vice-chancellor.”  (T.  iii.  § 2.) — Who  could 
have  anticipated  from  this  statute  what  the  tutor  was  ultimately 
to  become  1 

The  preceding  outline  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  by  statute  the 
University  of  Oxford  proposes  an  end  not  less  comprehensive 
than  other  universities,  and  attempts  to  accomplish  that  end  by 
the  same  machinery  which  they  employ.  It  proposes  as  its  ade- 
quate end,  the  education  of  youth  in  the  four  faculties  of  arts, 
theology,  law,  and  medicine ; and  for  accomplishment  of  this,  a 
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body  of  publiu  lecturers  constitute  the  instrument  which  it  prin- 
cipally, if  not  exclusively,  employs.  But  as  the  University  of 
Oxford  only  executes  its  purpo.se,  and  therefore  only  realises  its 
existence,  through  the  agency  of  its  professorial  system ; conse- 
quently, whatever  limits,  weakens,  or  destroys  the  efficiency  of 
that  system,  limits,  weakens,  and  destroys  the  university  itself. 
With  the  qualities  of  this  system,  as  organised  in  Oxford,  we  have 
at  present  no  concern.  We  may,  however,  observe,  that  if  not 
perfect,  it  was  perfectible ; and  at  the  date  of  its  establishment, 
there  were  few  universities  in  Europe  which  could  boast  of  an 
organization  of  its  public  instructors  more  complete,  and  none 
perhaps  in  which  that  organization  was  so  easily  susceptible  of  so 
high  an  improvement. 

ii.)  In  the  system  de  facto  all  is  changed.  The  University  is  in 
abeyance; — “ Stat  magni  nominia  umbra."  In  none  of  the  facul- 
ties is  it  supposed  that  the  Professors  any  longer  furnish  the 
instruction  necessary  for  a degree.  Some  chairs  arc  even  nomi- 
nally extinct  where  an  endowment  has  not  perpetuated  the  sine- 
cure; and  the  others  betray,  in  general,  their  existence  only 
through  the  St.atutcs.  If  the  silence  of  “ the  schools”  be  occasionally 
broken  by  a formal  lecture,  or  if  on  some  popular  subjects  (fees 
being  now  permitted)  a short  course  be  usually  delivered ; atten- 
dance on  these  is  not  more  required  or  expected,  than  attendance 
in  the  music-room.  For  every  degree  in  every  faculty  above 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  standing  on  the  College  books,  is  allowed  to 
count  for  residence  in  the  university,  and  attendance  on  the 
public  courses ; and  though,  under  these  circumstances,  exami- 
nations be  more  imperatively  necessary,  an  examination  only 
exists  for  the  elementary  degree,  of  which  residence  is  also  a 
condition. 

It  is  thus  not  even  pretended  that  Oxford  any  longer  supplies 
more  than  the  preliminary  of  an  academical  education.  Even  this 
is  not  afforded  by  the  University,  but  abandoned  to  the  Colleges 
and  Halls;  and  now,  therefore,  Oxford  is  not  one  public  Uni- 
versity, but  merely  a collection  of  many  private  schools.  The 
University,  in  fact,  exists  only  in  semblance,  for  the  behoof  of  the 
unauthorized  seminaries  by  which  it  h.as  been  repLaced,  and  which 
have  contrived,  under  covert  of  its  name,  to  slip  into  posse.ssion  of 
its  public  privileges.* 

• How  coinpleii'ty  the  Vnwrrsilii  is  annihilated,  — liow  rouiplelciv  even  uH 
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But  as  academical  education  was  usurped  by  tlie  Tutors  from 
the  Professors, — so  all  tutorial  education  was  usurped  by  the  Fel- 
lows from  the  other  graduates.  The  fellows  exclusively  teach  all 
that  Oxford  now  deems  necessary  to  bo  taught;  and  as  every 
tutor  is  singly  vicarious  of  the  whole  ancient  body  of  professors, 
— tirriiuti  — the  present  capacity  of  the  Univer- 

sity to  effect  the  purposes  of  its  establishment  must,  consequently, 
be  determined  by  the  capacity  of  each  fellow-tutor  to  compass  the 
cyclopadia  of  academical  instruction.  If  Oxford  accomplishes  the 
ends  of  a University  even  in  its  lowest  faculty,  every  fellow-tutor 
must  be  a second  “ Doctor  Universalis,'’ 

“ Qni  tris,  qni  septem,  qni  totum  scibile  scivit.” 

But  while  thus  resting  her  success  on  the  most  extraordinary 
ability  of  her  teachers,  we  shall  see  that  she  makes  no  provision 
even  for  their  most  ordinary  competence. 

As  the  fellowships  wore  not  founded  for  the  purposes  of  teach- 
ing, so  the  qualifications  that  constitute  a fellow  are  not  those  that 
constitute  an  instructor.  The  Colleges  owe  their  establishment 


memory  of  its  history,  all  knotrledye  of  its  constitution,  have  perished  in  Oxford, 
is  significantly  shown  in  the  following  pass.ige,  written  not  many  years  ago, 
by  a very  able  defender  of  things  aa  they  now  arc  in  that  seminary.  “ There 
are,  moreover,”  says  Bi.shop  Coplestone,  “ some  points  in  the  constitution 
of  this  place,  wdiich  are  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  by  our  revilers,  but  which 
onght  to  be  known  and  well  considered,  before  any  comparison  is  made 
between  what  we  are,  and  what  wo  ought  to  be.  The  University  or 
Oxford  is  not  a Nationai.  Foiindation.  It  is  a congeries  of  foundations, 
originating  some  in  royal  mnnificence,  but  more  in  private  piety  and  bonnty. 
They  are  moulded  indeed  into  one  corporation ; but  each  one  of  our  twenty 
Colleges  is  a corporation  by  itself,  and  has  its  own  peculiar  statutes,  not 
only  regulating  its  internal  affairs,  but  confining  its  iHuiefits  by  a great 
variety  of  limitations."  (Reply  to  the  Calumnies  of  the  Edinbnrgh  Review, 
p.  183.)  In  refutation  of  this  uncoutradicted  assertion,  which  Ls  not  simply 
wrong,  bat  diametrically  opposed  to  the  truth,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  merely  quoting  a sentence  from  the  •*  Abstract  of  divers  Privileges  and 
Rights  of  the  University  of  Oxford,”  by  the  celebrated  Ur  Wallis,  the  least  of 
whoso  merits  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  constitution 
of  the  establishment  of  which  he  was  Registrar.  “ The  rights  or  privileges 
(whatever  they  be)  [are]  not  granted  or  belonging  to  Scholars  as  living  in 
Colleges,  tfC.  but  to  Colleges,  &c.,  as  houses  inhabited  by  Scholars,  the  Col- 
leges which  we  now  have  being  accidental  to  the  corporation  of  the  University, 
and  the  confining  of  Scholars  now  to  a certain  number  of  Colleges  and  Halls 
being  extrinsical  to  the  University,  and  by  a law  of  their  own  making,  each 
College  (but  not  the  Halls)  being  a distinct  corporation  from  that  of  the 
University." 
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to  the  capricious  bounty  of  individuab ; and  the  fellow  rarely 
owes  bis  eligibility  to  merit  alone,  but  in  the  immense  majority  of 
rases  to  fortuitous  circumstances.*  The  fellowships  in  Oxford 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  limited  to  founder's  kin, — to  founder’s 
kin,  born  in  particular  counties,  or  educated  at  particular  schools, 
— to  the  scholars  of  certain  schools,  without  restriction,  or  nar- 
rowed by  some  additional  circumstances  of  age  or  locality  of  birth, 
— to  the  natives  of  certain  dioceses,  archdeaconries,  islands,  coun- 
ties, towns,  parishes  or  manors,  under  every  variety  of  arbitrary 
condition.  In  some  cases  the  candidate  must  be  a graduate  of  a 
certain  standing,  in  others  he  must  not ; in  some  he  must  be  in 
orders,  perhaps  priest’s,  in  others  he  is  only  bound  to  enter  the 
church  within  a definite  time.  In  some  cases  the  fellow  may 
freely  choose  his  profession  ; in  general  he  is  limited  to  theology, 
and  in  a few  instances  must  proceed  in  law  or  medicine.  The 
nomination  is  sometimes  committed  to  an  individual,  sometimes  to 
a body  of  men,  and  these  either  within  or  without  the  College 
and  University ; but  in  general  it  belongs  to  the  fellows.  The 
elective  power  is  rarely,  however,  deposited  in  worthy  hands; 
and  even  when  circumstances  permit  any  liberty  of  choice,  desert 
has  too  seldom  a chance  in  competition  with  favour.  With  one 
unimportant  exception,  the  fellowships  are  perpetual ; but  they 
are  vacated  by  marriage,  and  by  acceptance  of  a living  in  the 
Church  above  a limited  amount.  They  vary  greatly  in  emolu- 
ment in  different  Colleges ; and  in  the  same  Colleges  the  differ- 

* This  is  candidly  acknowledged  by  the  intelligent  apologist  jnst  quoted. 
“ In  most  Colleges  the  fellowships  are  appropriated  to  certain  schools,  dio 
ceses,  counties,  aud  in  some  cases  even  to  parishes,  with  a preference  given 
to  the  founder’s  kindred  for  ever.  Many  qualifications,  quite  foreign  to 
intellectual  talents  and  learning,  arc  thus  enjoined  by  the  founders ; and  in 
very  fac  instances  is  a free  choice  of  candidates  allowed  to  the  fellows  of  a 
College,  upon  any  vacancy  in  their  number.  Merit  therefore  hat  not  each 
promtion  made  as  the  extent  of  the  endowments  might  seem  to  promise. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  each  of  these  varions  institntions  is  not  the  best.  The 
best  of  them  perhaps  are  those  [in  only  two  Colleges]  where  an  unrestrained 
choice  is  left  among  all  candidates  who  have  taken  one  degree.  The  worst 
are  those  which  are  appropriated  to  schools,  from  which  boys  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  are  forwarded  to  a fixed  station  and  emolument,  which  nothing 
can  forfeit  bnt  flagrant  miscondnet,  and  which  no  exertion  can  render  more 
valuable.”  (Reply  to  the  Calnmnies,  &c.  p.  188.)  We  may  add,  that  even 
where  “ a free  choice  of  candidates  is  allowed,”  the  electors  are  not  always 
animated  by  the  spirit  which  has  latterly  prevailed  in  the  C.ollegC8, — of 
Balliol  and  Oriel,  Oxford,  of  Trinity,  Cambridge. 
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encc  is  often  considerable  between  those  on  different  foundations, 
and  on  the  same  foundations  between  the  senior  and  the  junior 
fellowships.  Some  do  not  even  afford  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
others  are  more  than  competent  to  its  superfluities.  Residence 
is  now  universally  dispensed  with  ; though  in  some  cases  certain 
advantages  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  spot.  In  the  Church, 
the  Colleges  possess  considerable  patronage  ; the  livings  as  they 
fall  vacant  are  at  the  option  of  the  fellows  in  the  order  of  seniority ; 
and  the  advantage  of  a fellowship  depends  often  less  on  the 
amount  of  salary  which  it  immediately  affords,  than  on  the  value 
of  the  preferment  to  which  it  may  ultimately  lead. 

But  while,  as  a body,  the  fellows  can  thus  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  rise  above  the  vulgar  average  of  intelligence  and 
acquirement : so,  of  the  fellows,  it  is  not  those  best  competent  to 
its  discharge  who  are  generally  found  engaged  in  the  business  of 
tuition. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  power  of  adequate  selection, 
were  there  even  sufficient  materials  from  which  to  choose.  The 
head  (himself,  of  the  same  leaven  with  the  fellows,)  cannot  be 
presumed  greatly  to  transcend  their  level ; and  he  is  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  that  party  spirit  by  which  collegial 
bodies  are  so  frequently  distracted.  Were  his  approbation  of 
tutors,  therefore,  free,  we  could  have  no  security  for  the  wisdom 
and  impartiality  of  his  choice.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  he  can  only 
legally  refuse  his  sanction  on  the  odious  grounds  of  ignorance, 
vice,  or  irreligion.  The  tutors  are  thus  virtually  self-appointed. 

But  in  the  toaynd  place,  a fellow  constitutes  himself  a tutor, 
not  because  he  suits  the  office,  but  because  the  office  is  conve- 
nient to  him.  The  standard  of  tutorial  capacity  and  of  tutorial 
performance  is  in  Oxford  too  low  to  frighten  even  the  diffident 
or  lazy.  The  advantages  of  the  situation  in  point  either  of 
profit  or  reputation,  are  not  sufficient  to  tempt  ambitious  talent ; 
and  distinguished  ability  is  sure  soon  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
vocation, — if  marriage  does  not  precipitate  a retreat.*  The 


* “ So  far  from  a College  being  a drain  upon  the  world,  the  world  drains 
Colleges  of  their  mo»t  efficient  members ; and  aithongh  the  University  thus 
becomes  m.  more  effectual  engine  of  education  [!  bow  ?]  it  loses  mneb  of  that 
characteristic  feature  it  once  had,  as  a residence  of  learned  leisure,  and  an 
emporium  of  literature.” — Reply  to  the  Calumnies,  &c.,  p.  186. — [Adam 
Smith,  w'bo  was  himself  of  Oxford,  has  some  good  observations  npon  this 
rapid  drainage  and  its  effect  in  sinking  the  University.] 
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fellow  who  in  gencnil  undertaken  the  office,  and  continues  the 
longest  to  discharge  it,  is  a clerical  expectant  whose  hopes  are 
hounded  by  a College  living ; and  who,  until  the  wheel  of  pro- 
motion has  moved  round,  is  content  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a 
leisure  life  by  the  interest  of  an  occupation,  and  to  improve  his 
income  by  its  emoluments.  Thus  it  is  that  tuition  is  not  solemnly 
engaged  in  as  an  important,  arduous,  responsible,  and  permanent 
occupation ; but  lightly  viewed  and  undertaken,  as  a matter  of 
convenience,  a business  by  the  by,  a state  of  transition,  a stepping- 
stone  to  something  else ; — in  a word,  as  a pass-time. 

But  in  the  third  place,  were  the  tutors  not  the  creatures  of 
accident,  did  merit  exclusively  determine  their  appointment, 
and  did  the  situation  tempt  the  services  of  the  highest  talent, 
still  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a complement  of  able  men 
equal  in  number  to  the  cloud  of  tutors  whom  Oxford  actually 
employs. 

This  general  demonstration  of  what  the  fellow-tutors  of  Oxford 
must  be,  is  more  than  confirmed  by  a view  of  what  they  actually 
are. — It  is  not  contended  that  the  system  excludes  men  of  merit, 
but  that  merit  is  in  general  the  accident,  not  the  principle,  of 
their  appointment.  Wo  might,  therefore,  always  expect,  on  the 
common  doctrine  of  probabilities,  that  among  the  multitude  of 
college  tutors,  there  should  be  a few  known  to  the  world  for 
ability  and  erudition.  But  we  assert,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that,  on  the  aver.age,  there  is  to  be  found  among  those  to 
whom  Oxford  confides  the  business  of  education,  an  infinitely 
smaller  proportion  of  men  of  literary  reputation,  than  among  the 
actual  instructors  of  any  other  University  in  the  world.  For 
example  : the  second  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  exhibits  the 
names  of  above  forty  fellow-tutors ; yet  among  these  we  have 
not  encountered  a single  individual  of  whose  literary  existence 
the  public  is  aware.  This  may  be  an  unfavourable  accident ; but 
where  is  the  University,  out  of  Britain,  of  which  so  little  could  at 
any  time  bo  said  of  its  instructors  ? [Sec  Appendix  III.  (C.)] 

We  at  present  consider  the  system  de  facto  in  itself,  and  with- 
out reference  to  its  effects  ; and  say  nothing  of  its  qualities,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  are  involved  in  the  bare  statement  of  its  organi- 
z.ation.  So  much,  however,  is  notorious ; either  the  great  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  does  not  7iow  attempt  to  accomplish  7vhat  it  was 
established  to  effect,  and  what  every,  even  the  meanest.  University 
propos(!s ; or  it  attempts  this  by  means  inversely  proportioned  to 
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end,  and  thus  ludicrously  fails  in  the  endeavour.  That  there 
is  much  of  good,  much  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  Universities, 
in  the  present  spirit  and  present  economy  of  Oxford,  we  are 
happy  to  acknowledge,  and  may  at  another  time  endeavour  to 
demonstrart).  But  this  good  is  occasioned,  not  effected  ; it  exists, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  excellence  in  the  instructors, — and  is 
only  favoured  in  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  interest  of 
those  private  corporations,  who  administer  the  University  exclu- 
sively for  their  own  benefit.  As  at  present  organized,  it  is  a 
doubtful  problem  whether  the  tutorial  system  ought  not  to  be 
abated  as  a nuisance.  For  if  some  tutors  may  afford  assistance  to 
some  pupils,  to  other  pupils  other  tutors  prove  equally  an  impedi- 
ment. We  are  no  enemies  of  collegial  • residence,  no  enemies  of  a 
tutorial  discipline,  even  now  when  its  former  necessity  has  in  a 
great  measure  been  superseded.  To  vindicate  its  utility  under 
present  circumstances,  it  must,  however,  be  raised  not  merely 
from  its  actual  corruption,  but  even  to  a higher  excellence  than  it 
possessed  by  its  original  constitution.  A tutorial  system  in  subor- 
dination to  a professorial  (which  Oxford  formerly  enjoyed)  we 
regard  as  affording  the  condition  of  an  absolutely  perfect  Uni- 
versity. But  the  tutorial  system  as  now  dominant  in  Oxford, 
is  vicious : 1°,  in  its  application, — as  usurping  the  place  of  the 
professorial,  whose  function,  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  inade- 
quate to  discharge ; 2°,  in  its  constitution, — the  tutors  as  now 
fortuitously  appointed,  being,  as  a body,  incompetent  even  to  the 
duties  of  subsidiary  instruction. 

II.  We  come  now  to  our  second  subject  of  consideration  : — To 
inquire  by  what  causes  and  for  what  ends  this  revolution  was 
accomplished ; how  the  English  Universities,  and  in  particular 
Oxford,  passed  from  a legal  to  an  illegal  state,  and  from  public, 
were  degraded  into  private,  schools  ? — The  answer  is  precise  : 
This  was  effected  solely  by  the  influence.,  and  exclusively  for  the 
advantage,  of  the  Colleges.  But  it  requires  some  illustration  to 
understand,  how  the  interest  of  these  private  corporations  was 
opposed  to  that  of  the  public  institution,  of  which  they  were 
the  accidents ; and  how  their  domestic  tuition  was  able  gradually 


• [In  rcgsnf  to  this  word  which,  in  the  seqnel,  it  will  be  requisite  fre- 
quently to  employ,  it  is  to  be  observed  ; — that  coOegiate  is  vulgarly  abused 
for  collegial,  although  these  words  in  English  ought  to  be  applied  with  the 
same  distinction  as  in  Latin,  coUeqiatus  and  roUeginlu.] 
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to  undermine,  ami  ultimately  to  supersede,  the  system  of  acade- 
mical lectures  in  aid  of  which  it  was  established. 

Though  Ctillegos  l>e  unessential  accessories  to  a University, 
yet  common  circumstances  occasioned,  throughout  all  the  older 
Universities,  the  foundation  of  eonventual  establishments  for  the 
habitation,  support,  and  subsidiary  discipline  of  the  student ; and 
the  date  of  the  earliest  Colleges  is  not  long  posterior  to  the  date 
of  the  most  ancient  Universities.  Esh\blishments  of  this  nature 
are  thus  not  peculiar  to  England  ; and  like  the  greater  number  of 
her  institutions,  they  were  borrowed  by  Oxford  from  the  mother 
University  of  Paris — but  with  peculiar  and  important  modifica- 
tions. A sketch  of  the  Collegial  system  as  variously  organized, 
and  as  variously  affecting  the  academical  constitution  in  foreign 
Universities,  will  afford  a clearer  conception  of  the  distinctive 
character  of  that  system  in  those  of  England,  and  of  the  para- 
mount .and  unexampled  influence  it  has  exerted  in  determining 
their  corruption. 

The  causes  which  originally  promoted  the  establishment  of 
Colleges,  were  very  different  from  those  which  sid)se<jucntly  occa- 
sioned their  incrciuse,  and  arc  to  he  found  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  earliest  Universities  sprang  up.  The  great  con- 
course of  the  studious,  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  from 
every  country  of  Europe,  to  the  illustrious  teachers  of  I.aw, 
Medicine,  and  Philosophy,  who  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies delivered  their  prelections  in  Bologna,  Salerno,  and  Paris, 
necessarily  occasioned,  in  these  cities,  a scarcity  of  lodgings,  and 
an  exorbitant  demand  for  rent.  Various  means  were  adopted  to 
alleviate  this  inconvenience,  but  with  imulequatc  effect ; and  the 
hardships  to  which  the  poorer  students  were  frecjuontly  exposed, 
moved  comp.assionate  individuals  to  provide  houses,  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  indigent  scholars  might  be  accommodated  with 
free  lodging  during  the  progress  of  their  studies.  The  manners, 
also,  of  the  cities  in  which  the  early  Universities  arose,  were,  for 
obvious  rciusons,  more  than  usually  corrupt ; and  even  attendance 
on  the  public  teachers  forced  the  student  into  dangerous  and 
degrading  association-s.*  Piety  thus  concurred  with  benevolence, 

• “ Tnnc  aiitcm,”  says  the  (.'ardinal  Uc  Vitry,  wlio  wrote  in  the  first  half 
of  the  tliirteenth  century,  in  s|MMking  of  the  state  of  Paris, — “tunc  aiitein 
ninpUns  in  Clero  quain  in  alio  ])opulo  Uissoluta  (Lutetin  sc.),  tamquuiu  cajira 
scabiosa  et  uvis  niorbidn,  peniiciiiso  cxeinplo  mnitos  hospites  suos  iiiidiipie  ail 
earn  aflliientes  cornim]wbat,  h.sbitntorc8  suos  devorans  et  in  profunduiu 
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in  supplying  houses  in  which  poor  scholars  might  be  harboured 
without  cost,  and  youth,  removed  from  perilous  temptation,  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  an  overseer ; while  an  example  was 
afforded  for  imitation  in  the  IJospitia  which  the  religious  orders 
established  in  the  University  towns,  for  those  of  their  members 
who  were  now  attracted,  as  teachers  and  learners,  to  these  places 
of  literary  resort.*  Free  board  was  soon  added  to  free  lodging  ; 
and  a small  bursary  or  stipend  generally  completed  the  endow- 
ment. With  moral  superintendence  was  conjoined  literary  dis- 
cipline, but  still  in  subservience  to  the  public  exercises  and  lec- 
tures : opportunity  was  thus  obtained  of  constant  disputation,  to 
u'hicJt  the  greatest  importance  was  wisely  attributed,  through  ail  the 
scholastic  ages  ; while  books,  which  only  affluent  individuals  could 
then  afford  to  purchase,  were  supplied  for  the  general  use  of  the 
indigent  community. 

But  as  Paris  was  the  University  in  which  collegi.al  establish- 
ments were  first  founded,  so  Paris  was  the  University  in  which 
they  soonest  obtained  the  last  and  most  important  extension 
of  their  purposes.  Regents  were  occasionally  taken  from  the 
public  schools,  and  placed  as  regular  lecturers  within  the  Col- 
leges. Sometimes  nominated,  always  controlled,  and  only 
degraded  by  their  Faculty,  these  lecturers  were  recognised  as 
among  its  regular  teachers ; and  the  same  privileges  accorded 
to  the  attendance  on  their  College  courses,  as  to  those  delivered 
by  other  graduates  in  the  common  schools  of  the  University'. 
Different  Colleges  thus  afforded  the  means  of  academical  educa^ 
tion  in  cert^  departments  of  a faculty, — in  a whole  faculty, — 
or  in  several  faculties;  and  so  far  they  constituted  particular 

demerpens,  simplicem  fomicationcm  nullum  pcfcutnm  reputabnt.  Mcretri- 
cps  pnblicje,  ubiqup  per  vicos  et  plateas  civitatlH,  passim  ad  Inpanaria  sna 
clericos  transeuntes  quasi  per  violentiam  pertrahebant.  Quod  si  forte 
inpredi  reensarent,  conlestim  eos  ‘ Sedomitas'  post  ipsos  conclameotea,  dice- 
bant.  In  una  autem  et  eadem  dotno,  schola  erani  superius,  prosidiula  inferius. 
In  parte  superior}  magistri  legebant,  in  injeriori  meretrires  officia  turpitudinis 
ejterrehant.  Ex  una  parte,  meretrices  inter  se  et  rum  Cenonibus  [lenonibus~\ 
Ktigabant ; ex  alia  parte,  disputantes  et  conlentiosi  agentes  cleriri  prorJama- 
bant." — (Jacobi  de  Vitriaco  Hist.  Occident,  cap.  vii.) — It  thus  apiioars, 
that  the  Schools  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  were  not  as  yet  established  in  the 
Hue  de  la  Fuuarre.  At  this  date  in  Paris,  os  originally  also  in  Oxford, 
the  lectures  and  di.sputations  were  conducted  by  the  masters  in  their  private 
habitation.s. 

• [In  Italy  the  College.s  .seem  never  to  have  gone  beyond  this.  See  Fac- 
ciolati  Syntagma  x.] 
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incorporations  of  teachers  and  learners,  apart  from,  and,  in 
some  degree,  independent  of,  the  general  body  of  the  University. 
They  formed,  in  fact,  so  many  petty  Universities,  or  so  many 
fragments  of  a University.  Into  the  Colleges,  thus  furnished 
with  professors,  there  were  soon  admitted  to  board  and  educa- 
tion pensioners,  or  scholars,  not  on  the  foundation  ; and  nothing 
more  was  wanting  to  supersede  the  lecturer  in  the  public  schools, 
than  to  throw  open  these  domestic  classes  to  the  members  of  the 
other  Colleges,  and  to  the  martinets  or  scholars  of  the  University 
not  belonging  to  Colleges  at  all.  In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century  this  was  done;  and  the  University  and  Colleges  were 
thus  intimately  united. — The  College  Regents,  selected  for  talent, 
and  recommended  to  favour  by  their  nomination,  soon  diverted 
the  students  from  the  unguaranteed  courses  of  the  lecturers  in 
the  University  schools. — The  prime  faculties  of  Theology  and  Arts 
became  at  last  exclusively  collegial.  With  the  exception  of  two 
courses  in  the  great  College  of  Navarre,  the  lectures,  disputations, 
and  acts  of  the  Theological  Faculty  were  confined  to  the  college 
of  the  Sorbonne  ; and  the  Sorbonne  thus  became  convertible  with 
the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris. — During  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  “famous  Colleges,"  or  those  “ of  complete 
exercise,”  (cc.  magna,  eelebria,  famosa,  famata,  do  plein  exercise,) 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  amounted  to  eighteen, — a number  which, 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  had  been  reduced  to  ten. 
About  eighty  others,  (cc.  parva,  non  eelebria,)  of  which  above  a 
half  still  subsisted  in  the  eighteenth  century,  taught  either  only 
the  subordinate  branches  of  the  faculty,  (grammar  and  rhetoric,) 
and  this  only  to  those  on  the  foundation,  or  merely  afforded  habi- 
tation and  stipend  to  their  bursars,  now  admitted  to  education  in 
all  the  larger  colleges,  with  the  illustrious  exception  of  Navarre. 
The  Rue  de  la  Fouarre,  {vicus  stramineus,)  which  contained  the 
schools  belonging  to  the  different  Nations  of  the  Faculty,  and  to 
which  the  lectures  in  philosophy  had  been  once  exclusively  con- 
fined, became  less  and  less  frequented  ; until  at  last  the  public 
chair  of  Ethics,  long  perpetuated  by  an  endowment,  alone  remained ; 
and  “ The  Street"  would  have  been  wholly  abandoned  by  the 
university,  had  not  the  acts  of  Determination,  the  forms  of  Incep- 
torship,  and  tlie  Examinations  of  some  of  the  Nations,  still  con- 
nected the  I'aculty  of  Arts  with  this  venerable  site.  “ The  colleges 
of  full  exercise,”  in  this  faculty,  continued  to  combine  the  objects  of 
a classical  school  and  university  : for,  besides  the  art  of  grammar 
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taught  in  six  or  seven  consecutive  classes  of  humanity  or  ancient 
literature,  they  supplied  courses  of  rhetoric,  logic,  metaphymeg, 
physics,  mathematics,  and  morals ; the  several  subjects,  taught  hy 
different  professors.  A free  competition  was  thus  maintained 
between  the  Colleges;  the  principals  had  every  inducement  to 
appoint  only  the  most  able  teachers ; and  the  emoluments  of  the 
rival  professors  (who  were  not  astricted  to  celibacy)  depended 
mainly  on  their  fees.  A blind  munificence  quenched  this  useful 
emulation.  In  the  year  1719,  fixed  salaries  and  retiring  pensions 
were  assigned  by  tbe  crown  to  the  College  Regents ; the  lieges 
at  large  now  obtained  the  gratuitous  instruction  which  the  poor 
had  always  enjoyed,  but  the  University  graduallj'  declined. 

After  Paris,  no  continental  University  was  more  affected  in  its 
fundamental  faculty  by  the  collegial  system  than  Louvain.  Origi. 
nally,  as  in  Paris,  and  the  other  Universities  of  the  Parisian  model, 
the  lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  were  exclusively  delivered  by 
the  regents  in  vico,  or  in  the  general  schools,  to  each  of  whom  a 
certain  subject  of  philosophy,  and  a certain  hour  of  teaching,  was 
assigned.  Colleges  were  founded ; and  in  some  of  these,  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  particular  schools  were  established.  Tfie 
regents  in  these  colleges  were  not  disowned  by  the  faculty,  whose 
graduates  they  were,  and  to  whose  control  they  were  subjected. 
Here,  as  in  Paris,  the  lectures  by  the  regents  in  vico  gradually 
declined,  till  at  last  the  three  public  professorships  of  Ethics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Mathematics,  perpetuated  by  endowment,  were  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  only  classes  that  remained  open  in  the 
halls  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  which,  be.sides  other  exercises,  the 
Quodlibetic  Disputations  were  still  annually  performed.  The 
general  tuition  of  that  faculty  was  conducted  in  four  rival  colleges 
of  full  exercise,  or  Paedagogia,  as  they  were  denominated,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  other  colleges,  which  were  intended  less  for  the 
education,  than  for  the  habitation  and  aliment  of  youth,  during  their 
studies.  These  last,  which  amounted  to  above  thirty,  sent  their 
bursars  for  education  to  the  four  privileged  Colleges  of  the  Faculty ; 
to  one  or  other  of  which  these  minor  establishments  were  in  gene- 
ral astricted.  In  the  Piedagogia,  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Collegium  Porci,)  Philosophy  alone  was  taught,  and  this  under 
the  fourfold  division  of  Logic,  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Morals, 
by  four  ordinary  professors  and  a principal.  Instruction  in  the 
Litterae  Humaniores,  was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  discon- 
tinued in  the  other  three,  (cc.  Castri,  Lilii,  Falconis); — the  earlier 
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institution  in  this  department  being  aflFordcd  by  the  oppidan 
seliools  then  everywhere  esUblisited ; tlic  liigher  by  the  Collegium 
Gandense;  and  the  higliest  by  the  tlirce  professors  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  literature,  in  the  Collegium  Trilingue,  founded 
in  1517,  by  Hieronymus  liuslidius — a memorable  institution, 
imitated  by  Francis  I.  in  Paris,  by  Fox  and  Wolsey  in  Oxford, 
and  by  Ximencs  in  Alcala  dc  llenarcs.  In  the  Pa?dagogia  the 
discipline  was  rigorous ; the  diligence  of  the  teachers  admirably 
sustained  by  the  rivalry  of  the  ditferent  Houses ; and  the  emula- 
tion of  the  students,  roused  by  daily  competition  in  tbeir  several 
classes  and  colleges,  was  powerfully  directed  towards  the  great 
general  contest,  in  which  all  the  candidates  for  a degree  in  arts 
from  the  different  Prodagogia  wore  brought  into  concourse, — pub- 
licly and  minutely  tried  by  sworn  examinators, — and  finally 
arranged  with  rigorous  impartiality  in  the  strict  order  of  merit. 
Thu  competition  for  academical  honours,  long  the  peculiar  glory 
of  Louvain,  is  only  to  be  ])iiralleled  by  the  present  examinations 
in  the  English  Universities;*  wo  may  explain  the  former  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  tho  latter. — [Sec  Reid’s  Works,  p.  721  sq.] 

' In  Oermany  collegial  establishments  did  not  obtain  the  s.amo 
preponderance  as  in  the  Netherlands  and  France.  In  the  older 
universities  of  the  empire,  the  academical  system  was  not  essen- 
tially modified  by  these  institutions : and  in  the  universities 
founded  after  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
they  were  rarely  called  into  existence.  In  Prague,  Vienna, 
Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Erfurth,  Lcipsic,  Rosbxdi,  Ingolstadt, 
Tubingen,  &c.,  we  find  conventual  establishments  for  the  habita- 
tion, aliment,  and  superintendence  of  youth ; but  these,  always 
subsidiary  to  the  public  system,  were  rarely  able,  after  the  revival 
of  letters,  to  maintain  their  importance  even  in  this  subordinate 
capacity. 

In  Germany,  the  name  of  College  was  usually  applied  to  founda- 
tions destined  principally  for  tho  residence  and  supjiort  of  tho 
academical  teachers ; the  name  of  Bursa  was  given  to  houses 
inhabited  by  students,  under  the  superintendence  of  a graduate  in 
arts.  In  tho  Colleges,  which  were  compar.atively  rare,  if  scholars 
were  admitted  at  all,  they  received  free  lodging  or  free  board, 

• We  suspect  tliat  tlie  prc.scnt  l'aml>ri«ige  sclicme  of  exaniinntion  ami 
lumuiirs  was  a direct  imitation  of  that  of  Ixuivain.  Tlie  similarity  in  certain 
|siints  seems  too  precise  to  tw  accidental.  The  deplorable  limitation  of  the 
tiirnier,  is  of  conrs*' quite  original. — [The  previous  suspicion  is,  I am  now 
convinced,  unfounded. — Sc’e  also  Appendix  III.  (B).] 
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but  not  free  domestic  tuition ; they  were  bound  to  be  diligent  in 
attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  public  readers  in  the  University ; 
and  the  governors  of  the  house  were  enjoined  to  see  that  this 
obligation  was  faithfully  performed.  The  Burste,  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  ancient  Halls  of  O.xford  and  Cambridge,  prevailed 
in  all  the  older  Universities  of  Germany.  They  were  either 
benevolent  foundations  for  the  reception  of  a certain  class  of 
favoured  students,  who  had  sometimes  also  a small  exhibition  for 
their  support  (66.  prixjatai) : or  houses  licensed  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  to  whom  they  exclusively  belonged,  in  which  the  students 
admitted  were  bound  to  a certain  stated  contribution  (positio)  to  a 
common  exchequer  {bursa — hence  the  name),  and  to  obedience  to 
the  laws  by  which  the  discipline  of  the  establishment  was  regu- 
lated, (66.  communes.)  Of  these  varieties,  the  second  was  in 
general  engrafted  on  the  first.  Every  bursa  w.as  governed  by  a 
graduate  {rector,  conventor ;)  and  in  the  larger  institutions,  under 
him,  by  his  delegate  {conrector)  or  assistants  {maffistri  conven- 
tores.)  In  most  Universities  it  was  enjoined  that  every  regular 
student  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  enrol  himself  of  a burse ; 
but  the  burse  was  also  frequently  inhabited  by  masters  engaged 
in  public  lecturing  in  their  own,  or  in  following  the  courses  of  a 
higher  faculty.  To  the  duty  of  Rector  belonged  a general 
superintendence  of  the  diligence  and  moral  conduct  of  the  inferior 
members,  and  (in  the  larger  bursas,  with  the  aid  of  a procurator 
or  aeconomus)  the  management  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  house.  As  in  the  colleges  of  France  and  England, 
he  could  enforce  discipline  by  the  infliction  of  corporeal  punish- 
ment.* Domestic  instruction  was  generally  introduced  into  these 
establishments,  but,  as  we  said,  only  in  subservience  to  the  public. 
The  rector,  either  by  himself  or  deputies,  repeated  with  his  bur- 
sars their  public  lessons,  resolved  diflSculties  they  might  propose, 
supplied  deficiencies  in  their  knowledge,  and  moderated  at  the 
performance  of  their  private  disputations. 

The  philosopical  controversies  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
divided  the  universities  of  Europe  into  hostile  parties,  were  waged 
with  peculiar  activity  among  a people,  like  the  Germans,  actuated, 
more  than  any  other,  by  speculative  opinion,  and  the  spirit  of  sect 

• [It  is  recorded,  as  I recollect,  in  the  life  of  Iffiiatius  Loyola,  by  Maffei, 
that  the  es-Warrior,  the  Future  saint  and  founder  of  the  Society  of  .Jesus,  was, 
when  tliirty  years  of  age,  whipped  as  a student  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  1’ari.s, 
Of  Bacon  the  same  is  narrated  in  Cambridge;  but  when  a mere  boy.] 
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Tlie  famous  question  touching  the  nature  of  Universals,  which 
created  a schism  in  the  University  of  Prague,  and  thus  founded 
the  University  of  Leipsic ; whicli  formally  separated  into  two,  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  (called  severally  the  via  antiqua  or  realist,  and  the 
via  modema  or  nominalist,)  in  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen,  Heidelberg, 
&c. ; and  occasioned  a ceaseless  warfare  in  the  other  schools  of 
philosophy  throughout  the  empire this  question  modified  the 
German  bursas  in  a far  more  decisive  manner  than  it  affected  the 
colleges  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  Nominalists  and 
Realists  withdrew  themselves  into  different  bursse ; whence,  as 
from  opposite  castles,  they  daily  descended  to  renew  their  clamor- 
ous, and  not  always  bloodless  contests,  in  the  arena  of  the  public 
schools.  In  this  manner  the  bursae  of  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen, 
Heidelberg,  Erfurth,  and  other  universities,  were  divided  between 
the  partisans  of  the  Via  Antiquorum,  and  the  partisans  of  the 
Via  Modemorum ; and  in  some  of  the  greater  schools,  the  several 
sects  of  Realism — as  the  Albertists,  Thomists,  Scotists, — had  bur- 
sm  of  their  “ peculiar  process." — [Thus  in  Cologne.] 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  place  these  institutions  more  absolutely 
under  that  scholastic  influence  which  swayed  the  Faculties  of  Arts 
and  Theology ; and  however  adverse  were  the  different  sects, 
when  a common  enemy  was  at  a distance,  no  sooner  was  the 
reign  of  scholasticism  threatened  by  the  revival  of  polite  letters, 
than  their  particular  dissensions  were  merged  in  a general 
syncretism,  to  resist  the  novelty  equally  obnoxious  to  all, — a 
resistance  which,  if  it  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  absolute 
proscription  of  humane  literature  in  the  Universities,  succeeded, 
at  least,  in  excluding  it  from  the  course  prescribed  for  the  degree 
in  Arts,  and  from  the  studies  authorised  in  the  bursa;,  of  which 
that  faculty  had  universally  the  control.*  In  their  relations  to 
the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  the  burs®  of  Germany,  and  the 
colleges  of  France  and  England,  were  directly  opposed  ; and  to 
this  contrast  is,  in  part,  to  bo  attributed  the  difference  of  their 
fate.  The  colleges,  indeed,  mainly  owed  their  stability, — in 
England  to  their  wealth,  in  France  to  their  coalition  with  the 
University.  But  in  harbouring  the  rising  literature,  and  render- 
ing themselves  instrumental  to  its  progress,  the  colleges  seemed 
anew  to  vindicate  their  utility,  and  remained,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis  at  least,  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 

• [See  the  artidc  on  the  EpiOoUr  Ohsrurnrum  IVror«»i.]  . 
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burgee,  on  the  contrary,  fell  at  once  into  contempt  with  the  anti- 
quated learning  which  they  so  fondly  defended ; and  before  they 
were  disposed  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  dominant  litera- 
ture, other  instruments  had  been  organized,  and  circumstances 
had  superseded  their  necessity.  The  philosophical  faculty  to 
which  they  belonged,  had  lost,  by  its  opposition  to  the  admission 
of  humane  letters  into  its  course,  the  consideration  it  formerly 
obtained;  and  in  the  Protestant  Universities  of  the  Empire  a 
degree  in  Arts  was  no  longer  required  as  a necessary  passport  to 
the  other  faculties.  The  Gymnasia,  established  or  multiplied  on 
the  Reformation  throughout  Protestant  Germany,  sent  the  youth 
to  the  universities  with  sounder  studies,  and  at  a maturer  age  ; 
and  the  public  prelections,  no  longer  intrusted  to  the  fortuitous 
competence  of  the  graduates,  were  discharged,  in  chief,  by  Profes- 
sors carefully  seleeted  for  their  merit, — rewarded  in  csact  propor- 
tion to  their  individual  value  in  the  literary  market, — and  stimu- 
lated to  exertion  by  a competition  unexampled  in  the  academical 
arrangements  of  any  other  country.  The  discipline  of  the  burs® 
was  now  found  less  useful  in  aid  of  the  University ; and  the 
student  less  disposed  to  submit  to  their  restraint  No  wealthy 
foundations  perpetuated  their  existence  independently  of  use; 
and  their  services  being  found  too  small  to  warrant  their  main- 
tenance by  compulsory  regulations,  they  were  soon  generally 
abandoned. — [The  name  of  Bursch  (student)  alone  survives.] 

In  the  Eru/ligh  Universities,  the  history  of  the  collegial  element 
has  been  very  diflFerent.  Nowhere  did  it  deserve  to  exercise  so 
small  an  influence ; nowhere  has  it  exercised  so  great.  The  col- 
leges of  tho  continental  Universities  were  no  hospitals  for  drones; 
their  foundations  were  exclusively  in  favour  of  teachers  and  learn- 
ers ; the  former,  whose  number  was  determined  by  their  necessity, 
enjoyed  their  stipend  under  the  condition  of  instruction  ; and  the 
latter,  only  during  the  period  of  their  academical  studies.  In  the 
English  colleges,  on  the  contrary,  the  fellowships,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  arc  perpetual,  not  burdened  with  tuition,  and  indefinite 
in  number.  In  the  foreign  colleges,  the  instructors  were  chosen 
from  competence.  In  those  of  England,  and  especially  in  those  of 
Oxford,  the  fellows,  in  general,  owe  their  election  to  chance.  Abroad, 
as  the  colleges  were  visited,  superintended,  regulated,  and  reformed 
by  their  Faculty,  their  lectures  were  acknowledged  by  the  Univer- 
sity as  public  courses,  and  the  lecturers  themselves  at  last  recog- 
nised as  its  privileged  professors.  In  England,  as  the  University 
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did  not  exercise  the  right  of  visitation  over  the  colleges,  their 
discipline  was  viewed  as  private  and  subsidiary  ; while  the  Kellow 
was  never  recognised  as  a public  academical  character,  far  less  as 
a privileged  academical  instructor.  In  Paris  and  Louvain,  the  col- 
lege discipline  superseded  only  the  precarious  lectures  of  the  gra- 
duates at  large.*  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  was  an  improved 
and  improvable  system  of  professorial  education  that  the  tutorial 
extinguished.  In  the  foreign  Universities,  the  right  of  academical 
instruction  wiis  deputed  to  a limited  number  of  “ famous  colleges,” 
and  in  these  only  to  a full  body  of  co-operative  teachers.  In 
Oxford,  all  academical  education  is  usurped,  not  only  by  every 
House,  but  by  every  Fellow-Tutor  it  contains.  The  alliance 
between  the  Colleges  and  University  in  Paris  and  Louvain  was,  in 
the  circumstances,  perhaps  a rational  improvement ; the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  University  by  the  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
without  doubt,  a preposterous,  as  an  illegal,  revolution. 

It  was  the  very  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  English 
Colleges  which  disqualified  them,  above  all  similar  incorporations, 
even  for  the  lower  ofices  of  academical  instruction,  that  enabled 
them  in  the  end  to  engross  the  very  highest ; and  it  only  requires 
an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  two  Universities,  to 
explain,  how  a revolution  so  improbable  in  itself,  and  so  disastrous 
in  its  effects,  was,  by  the  accident  of  circumstances  and  the  influ- 
ence of  private  interest,  accomplished.  “ Reduce, ” says  Bacon, 
“ things  to  their  first  institution,  and  observe  how  they  have 
degenerated.”  This  explanation,  limited  to  Oxford,  will  be  given 
by  showing ; — 1°,  How  the  students,  once  distributed  in  numerous 
small  societies  through  the  Halls,  were  at  length  collected  into  a 
few  large  communities  within  the  Colleges;  2^,  How  in  the  Col- 
leges, thus  the  penfolds  of  the  academical  flock,  the  Fellows  frus- 

• In  Paris  (1562)  the  celebrated  Katnus  pro|X)sed  a judicious  plan  of 
reform  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  He  disapproved  of  the  lectures  on  philoso- 
phy established  in  the  colleges  ; and  was  desirous  of  mstoring  these  to  the 
footing  of  the  public  courses  delivered  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  Hue  de  la 
Fouarre,  and  only  suspended  a few  years  previously,  lie  proposed,  that 
eight  accredited  profe.ssors  should  there  teach  the  different  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, physics,  aud  morals ; while  the  colleges  should  retain  only  instruction 
in  grammar,  rhetoric,  aud  logic.  This  was  to  bring  matters  towards  the  very 
statutory  coustitutiou  subverted  in  the  Kuglish  Universities  by  the  colleges, 
and  which,  with  all  its  ini|>erfeetion3,  was  even  more  complete  than  that 
proposed  by  Ramus,  as  an  improvement  on  a collegial  mechanism  of  tuition, 
ptirfection  itself,  in  comparison  to  the  intrusive  system  of  Oxford. 
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tratcd  the  common  right  of  graduates  to  the  office  of  tutor;  and 
3”,  How  the  Fellow-Tutors  supplanted  the  Professors, — how  the 
Colleges  superseded  the  University. 

1.  In  the  mode  of  teaching, — in  the  subjects  taught, — in  the 
forms  of  graduation, — and  in  the  general  mechanism  of  the 
faculties,  no  Universities,  for  a long  time,  resembled  each  other 
more  closely  than  the  “ first  and  second  schools  of  the  church,” 
Paris  and  Oxford ; but  in  the  constitution  and  civil  polity  of  the 
bodies,  there  were  from  the  first  considerable  differences. — In 
Oxford,  the  University  was  not  originally  established  on  the  dis- 
tinction of  Nations ; though,  in  the  sequel,  the  great  national 
schism  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  men  had  almost  determined 
a division  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  from  the  first  in  the 
other  ancient  Universities.* — In  Oxford,  the  Chancellor  and  his 
deputy  combined  the  powers  of  the  Hector  and  the  two  Chancel- 
lors in  Paris ; and  the  inspection  and  control,  chiefly  exercised  in 
the  latter,  tbrougli  the  distribution  of  the  scholars  of  the  Univer- 
sity into  Nations  and  Tribes,  under  the  government  of  Rector, 
Procurators,  and  Deans,  was  in  the  former  more  especially  accom- 
plished by  collecting  the  students  into  certain  privileged  Houses, 
under  the  control  of  a Principal  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
members.  This  subordination  was  not  indeed  established  at  once ; 
and  the  scholars  at  first  lodged,  without  domestic  superintendence, 
in  (he  houses  of  the  citizens.  In  the  year  1231,  we  find  it  only 
ordained,  by  royal  mandate,  “ that  every  clerk  or  scholar  resident 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  must  subject  himself  to  the  discipline 
and  tuition  of  some  Master  of  the  Schools, \ i.  e.,  wo  presume,  enter 
himself  as  the  peculiar  disciple  of  one  or  other  of  the  actual 
Regents.  (Wix)d  and  Fuller’s  Annals,  a.  c.) — In  the  same  year 
Taxators  are  established  in  both  universities.  (See  Fuller,  who 
gives  that  document  at  length.) — By  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  appears,  however,  to  have  become  established 
law,  that  all  scholars  should  bo  members  of  some  College,  Hall, 
or  Entry,  under  a responsible  head,  (Wood,  a.  1408 ;)  and  in  the 


* Matters  went  so  far,  that  as,  in  Paris,  each  of  the  four  Nations  elected 
its  own  Procurator,  so,  in  Oxford,  (what  is  not  mentioned  by  Wood,)  the 
two  Proctors  (procuratores)  were  necessarily  chosen,  one  from  the  Northern, 
the  other  from  the  Southern  men  ; also  the  two  Scrutators,  anciently  dis- 
tinct (?)  from  the  Proctors. — [For  Cambridge,  see  Peacock,  pp.  2S,  111.] 
t [Fuller  has  “ magistro  tcholanum,"  in  which  cjiso  it  should  be  translated 
“ master  of  scholars."  Compare  Bnixus,  ii.  63.] 
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subsequent  history  of  the  university,  we  find  more  frequent  and 
decisive  measures  taken  in  Oxford  against  the  Chamber dekyns, 
or  scholars  haunting  the  schools,  but  of  no  authorized  house, 
thiui  in  Paris  were  ever  employed  against  the  Martinete. — 
(Wood,  aa.  1413,  1422,  1512,  &c.)— In  the  foreign  Universities 
it  was  never  incumbent  on  any,  beside  the  students  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts,  to  be  under  collegial  or  bursal  superintendence  ; in 
the  English  Universities,  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of 
every  faculty  were  equally  required  to  be  members  of  a privileged 
house. 

By  this  regulation,  the  students  were  compelled  to  collect  them- 
selves into  houses  of  community,  variously  denominated  Halls, 
Inns,  Hostles,  Entries,  Chambers,  (Aul®,  Hospitia,  Introitus, 
Camerffi.)  Tliese  Halls  were  governed  by  peculiar  statutes  esta- 
blished by  the  University,  by  whom  they  were  also  visited  and 
reformed ; and  administered  by  a Principal,  elected  by  the  scholars 
themselves,  but  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  Chancellor  or  his 
deputy,  on  finding  caution  for  payment  of  the  rent.  The  Halls 
were  in  general  held  only  on  lease ; but  by  a privilege  common 
to  most  Universities,  houses  once  occupied  by  clerks  or  students 
could  not  again  be  resumed  by  the  proprietor,  or  taken  from  the 
gown,  if  the  rent  were  punctually  discharged,  the  rate  of  which 
was  quinqucnnially  fixed  by  the  academical  Taxators.  The  great 
majority  of  the  scholars  who  inhabited  these  Halls  lived  at  their 
own  expense ; but  the  benevolent  motives  which,  in  other  coun- 
tries, determined  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  private  burs®, 
nowhere  operated  more  powerfully  than  in  England.*  In  a few 
houses,  foundations  were  made  for  the  support  of  a certain  number 
of  indigent  scholars,  who  were  incorporated  as  Fellows,  (or  joint 
participators  in  the  endowment,)  under  the  government  of  a head. 
But  with  an  unenlightened  liberality,  these  benefactions  were  not, 
as  elsewhere,  exclusively  limited  to  learners,  during  their  acfi- 
demical  studies,  and  to  instructors ; they  were  not  even  limited 


• Lipsius,  after  speaking  of  the  four  Pajdagogia  of  Ixiuvain,  in  wliicli  Uni- 
versity he  was  Professor  : — “ Pergamus  ; nam  ct  aliud  Collegiorum  genns 
cst,  nil  non  tom  dncehir  quam  alitur  Juventus,  et  snbsidia  stndiorum  in  certos 
annus  habet.  Pulchmni  inventimi,  et  qnod  in  Anglia  magnifice  nsnrpatnr ; 
iieqnc  cniui  in  orbe  terranmi  simile  esse,  addam  ct  fuisse.  Magnae  illir  o|h‘s 
et  vectigalia  : verbo  vobisdieam?  Uuum  Ojroniense  collegium  (reni  inqiii- 
sivi)  superet  vcl  decein  nostra.”  (laivaniuin,  1.  iii.  c.  5. — See  alsii  Polydori 
Virgilii  Angl.  Hist.  1.  v.  p.  107,  edit.  Basil  ) 
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to  merit ; while  the  subjcctiou  of  the  Colleges  to  private  statutes, 
and  their  emancipation  from  the  control  of  the  academical  autho- 
rities, gave  them  interests  apart  from  those  of  tlie  public,  and  not 
only  disqualified  them  from  co-operating  towards  the  general  ends 
of  the  University,  but  rendered  them,  instead  of  powerful  aids, 
the  worst  impediments  to  its  utility. 

The  Colleges,  into  which  Commoners,  or  members  not  on  the 
foundation,  were,  until  a comparatively  modern  date,  rarely 
admitted,  (and  this  admission,  bo  it  noted,  is  to  the  present  hour 
wholly  optional,)  remained  also  for  many  centuries  few  in  compa- 
rison with  the  Halls.  The  latter  were  counted  by  hundreds  ; the 
former,  in  Oxford,  even  at  the  present  day,  extend  only  to  nine- 
teen. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  number  of 
the  Halls  was  about  three  hundred,  (Wood,  a.  1307) — the  number 
of  the  secular  Colleges,  at  the  highest,  only  three. — At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Colleges  had  risen 
to  seven,  a Fellow  of  Queen’s  laments,  that  the  students  had  dimi- 
nished as  the  foundations  had  increased.  (Ullerston,  Defensorium, 
&c.  written  1401.) — [John  Major,  who  was  incorporated,  at  least, 
in  Cambridge,  in  his  curious  picture  of  the  English  Universities, 
records,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  “ in 
each,  from  four  to  five  thousand  scholars,  all  grown  up,  carrying 
swords  and  bows,  and,  in  great  part,  gentry."  (De  Gestis  Scoto- 
riim,  L.  i.  c.  5.)] — At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  number  of  Halls  had  fallen  to  fifly-five,  (Wood,  a.  1503,)  while 
the  secular  Colleges  had,  before  1516,  been  multiplied  to  twelve. 
— The  causes  which  had  hitherto  occasioned  this  diminution  in  the 
number  of  scholars,  and  in  the  number  of  the  houses  destined  for 
their  accommodation,  were,  among  others,  the  plagues,  by  which 
Oxford  was  so  frequently  desolated,  and  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity dispersed, — the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, — the 
rise  of  other  rival  Universities  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent,— and,  finally,  the  sinking  consideration  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy.*  The  character  which  the  Reformation  assumed  in 
England,  co-operated,  however,  still  more  powerfully  to  the  same 
result.  Of  itself,  the  schism  in  religion  must  necessarily  have 


* ’rbe  same  decline  was,  at  this  period,  experienced  in  the  continental 
Universities.  See  the  article  on  the  Epist.  Obs.  Vir.  pp.  209,  210  of  this 
volume,  Note  f- 
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diminlahcd  the  resort  of  students  to  tlie  University,  by  banisliing 
those  wlio  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  now  opinions  there  inculcated 
by  law ; while  among  the  reformed  themselves,  there  arose  an 
influential  party,  who  viewed  the  academical  exercises  as  sophisti- 
cal, and  many  who  even  regarded  degrees  as  antichristian.  Hut 
in  England  the  Heforniation  incidentally  operated  in  a more  pecu- 
liar manner.  Unlike  its  bite  in  other  countries,  this  religious 
revolution  was  absolutely  governed  by  the  fancies  of  the  royal 
despot  for  the  time ; and  so  uncertain  was  the  caprice  of  Henry, 
so  contradictory  the  policy  of  his  three  immediate  successors, 
that  for  a long  time  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  was  the  religion 
by  law  established  for  the  current  year,  far  less  possible  to  cal- 
culate, with  iissurance,  on  what  would  be  the  statutory  orthodoxy 
fur  the  ensuing.  At  the  same  time,  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic 
orders  dried  up  one  great  source  of  academical  prosperity  ; wliile 
the  confiscation  of  monastic  property,  which  was  generally 
regarded  as  only  a foretaste  of  what  awaited  the  endowments  of 
the  Universities,  and  the  superfluous  revenues  of  the  clergy,  ren- 
dered literature  and  the  church,  during  this  crisis,  uninviting 
professions,  cither  for  an  ambitious,  or  (if  disinclined  to  martyr- 
dom) for  a conscientious  man.  The  efiect  was  but  too  apparent ; 
Jbr  many  years  the  Universities  were  almost  literally  deserted.* 

• In  the  j’car  1.539,  the  House  of  Convocation  complains,  in  a letter 
addres-sed  to  Secretarj'  Cromwell,  that  “the  University,  within  the  last  five 
years,  is  greatly  impaired,  and  the  number  of  students  diminished  by  one 
half.” — In  amcmorable  epistle,  some  ten  years  previous,  to  Sir Thoimui  More, 
the  same  complaint  had  been  still  more  strenuously  urged : — “ I’auperes 
eniiu  sumus.  Glim  singuli  nostrum  anuuiim  stipendimn  habuimus,  ali(|ui  ii 
Nobilibus,  nounulli  ab  his  qui  Monasteriis  pra'sunt,  plnritni  k Piesbyteris 
quibus  ruri  sunt  sacerdotia.  Nunc  vero  tantum  abest  nt  in  hoc  perstemiis, 
nt  illi  quibus  debeant  solitum  stipendium  dare  recusant.  Abbates  enim,  suos 
Monachos  domum  accersunt,  Nobiles  suos  liberos.  Presbyter!  suos  consan- 
guineos:  sic  minuitur  scholasticorum  numeriis,  sic  ruunt  .Aula  nostra,  sic  fri- 
gesennt  omnes  lil>erales  disciplinie.  Collegia  solum  /mrseverant ; qua;  si  quid 
solvere  cogantur,  citm  solum  habcant  quantum  suflBcit  in  victum  suo  scholas- 
ticomm  nnmero,  necesse  erit,  ant  ipsa  una  labi,  aut  socios  aliquot  ejici. 
Vides  jam.  More,  quod  nobis  omnibus  imminent  periculum.  Vides  ex 
Academia  futuram  non  Academiam,  nisi  tu  cautius  nostrum  causam  egeris.” 
(Wood,  a.  1.539,  1640.) — In  1.546,  in  which  year  the  number  of  graduations 
had  fallen  so  low  as  thirteen,  the  inhabited  Halls  amounted  only  to  eight,  and 
even  of  these  several  were  nearly  empty.  (Wootl,  a.  1646.) — About  the 
same  time,  the  celebrated  Walter  Haddon  laments,  that  in  Cambridge  “ the 
Schools  were  never  more  solitary  than  at  present;  so  notably  few  indeed  are 
the  students,  that  for  every  Master  that  reads  in  them  there  is  hardly  left  an 
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The  IlalU,  whose  o.\istence  solely  depended  on  the  confluence 
of  students,  thus  fell ; and  none,  it  is  probable,  would  have  sur- 
vived the  crisis,  had  not  several  chanced  to  be  the  property  of 
certain  Colleges,  which  had  thus  an  interest  in  their  support.  The 
Halls  of  St  Alban,  St  Edmund,  St  Mary,  New  Inn,  Magdalen, 
severally  belonged  to  Morton,  Queen’s,  Oriel,  New,  and  Magdalen 
Colleges;  and  Broadgates  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Gloucester 
Hall,  now  Worcester  College,  and  Hert  Hall,  subsequently  Hert- 
ford College,  owed  their  salvation  to  their  dependence  on  the 
foundations  of  Christ  Church,  St  John’s,  and  Exeter. — [In  Cam- 
bridge the  Ilostles  ended  in  1540  (Fuller.)  Halls  are  there  Col- 
leges, that  is,  incorporated  foundations.] 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  Halls, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  cloisters  and  colleges  of  the  monastic 
orders  in  Oxford,  not  only  gave  to  the  secular  Colleges,  which  all 
remained,  a preponderant  weight  in  the  University  for  the  junc- 
ture ; but  allowed  them  so  to  extend  their  circuit  and  to  increase 
their  numbers,  that  they  were  subsequently  enabled  to  compre- 
hend within  their  walls  nearly  the  whole  of  the  academical  popu- 
lation, though,  previously  to  the  sixteenth  century,  they  appear 
to  have  rarely,  if  ever,  admitted  independent  members  at  all.* 
As  the  students  fell  off,  the  rents  of  the  Halls  were  taxed  at  a 
lower  rate ; and  they  became,  at  last,  of  so  insignificant  a value 
to  the  landlords,  who  could  not  apply  it  to  other  than  academical 
purposes,  that  they  were  always  willing  to  dispose  of  this  fallen 
and  falling  property  for  the  most  trifling  consideration.  In 

auditor  to  listen."  (Lneubrationes,  p.  12,  edit.  1567.) — “ In  1.551,”  say.s  the 
Oxford  Antiquary,  " the  ('ollcges,  and  especiaily  the  ancient  Halls,  lay  cither 
waste,  or  were  become  the  receptacles  of  poor  religious  people  tnnied  ont  of 
their  cloisters.  The  present  Halls,  especially  St  Edinnnd's  and  New  Inn,  were 
void  of  students."  (a.  1551.) — And  again : “ The  truth  is,  though  the  whole 
number  of  students  were  now  a thousand  and  fifteen,  that  had  names  in  the 
buttery  books  of  each  house  of  learning,  yet  the  greater  part  were  absent, 
and  had  taken  their  last  farewell."  (a.  1552.) — “The  two  wells  of  learning,” 
says  Dr  Bernard  Gilpin  in  1552, — “the  two  wells  of  learning,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  are  dried  up,  students  decayed,  of  which  scarce  an  hundred  are 
left  of  a thousand ; and  if  in  seven  years  more  they  should  decay  so  fast, 
there  would  be  almost  none  at  all ; so  that  the  devil  would  make  a triumph, 
whilst  there  were  none  learned  to  whom  to  commit  the  flock.”  (Sermons 
preached  at  Court,  erlit.  1630,  p.  23. — See  also  Wood,  aa.  1561,  1563. — 
[Fuller’s  Cambridge,  Todd’s  Life  of  Cranmer,  Peacock’s  Statutes,  &c.] 

* See  statute  of  1489,  quoted  in  Dr  Newton’s  Univi^rsity  Education,  p.  9, 
from  Darrel’s  transcript  of  the  ancient  statutes,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian. 
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Oxford,  land  and  houses  became  a drug.  The  old  Colleges  thus 
extended  their  limits,  by  easy  purchase,  from  the  impoverished 
burghers ; and  the  netc  Colleges,  of  which  there  were  four  esta- 
blished within  half  a century  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  and 
altogether  six  during  the  sixteenth  century,  were  built  on  sites 
either  obtained  gratuitously  or  for  an  insignificant  price.  After 
this  period  only  one  College  was  founded — in  1610 ; and  three  of 
the  eight  Halls  transmuted  into  Colleges,  in  1610,  1702,  and  1740  ; 
but  of  these  one  is  now  extinct. 

These  circumstances  explain  how  the  Halls  declined  and  fell ; 
it  remains  to  explain,  why,  in  the  most  crowded  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity, not  one  subsequently  was  ever  restored. — Before  the  era 
of  their  downfall,  the  establishment  of  a Hall  was  easy.  It 
required  only,  that  a few  scholars  should  hire  a house,  find  cau- 
tion for  a year’s  rent,  and  choose  for  Principal  a graduate  of 
respectable  character.  The  Chancellor,  or  his  Deputy,  could  not 
refuse  to  sanction  the  establishment.  An  act  of  usurpation  abo- 
lished this  facility.  The  general  right  of  nomination  to  the 
Principality,  and  consequently  to  the  institution,  of  Halls,  was, 
“ through  the  absolute  potency  he  had,”  procured  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  about  1570  ; and  it  is 
now,  by  statute,  vested  in  his  successors.*  In  surrendering  this 
privilege  to  the  Chancellor,  the  Colleges  were  not  blind  to  their 
peculiar  interest.  From  his  situation,  that  magistrate  was  sure 
to  be  guided  by  their  heads : no  Hall  has  since  arisen  to  interfere 
with  their  monopoly ; and  the  collegial  interest,  thus  left  without 
a counterpoise,  and  concentrated  in  a few  hands,  was  soon  able  to 
establish  an  absolute  supremacy  in  the  University. 

2.  By  statute,  the  office  of  Tutor  is  open  to  all  graduates. 
This  was,  however,  no  barrier  against  the  encroachment  of  the 
Fellows ; and  the  simple  graduate,  who  should  attempt  to  make 
good  his  right — how  could  he  succeed  ? 

As  the  Colleges  only  received  as  members  those  not  on  the 
foundation,  for  their  own  convenience,  they  could  either  exclude 
them  altogether,  or  admit  them  under  whatever  limitations  they 
might  choose  to  impose.  By  University  law,  graduates  were  not 
compelled  to  lodge  in  college ; they  were  therefore  excluded  as 
unprofitable  members,  to  make  room  for  under-graduates,  who 

• Wood'.s  Hist,  et  Antiq.  Uiiiv.  lib.  ii.  p.  .1.S9.  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Coll, 
and  Halls,  p.  C.55.  Statnta  Aularia,  sect.  v. 
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]>!iid  tutor’s  Ices,  uiid  iw  diingeroiis  competitors,  to  prevent  tlieni 
t'roiu  becoming  tutors  themselves.  This  e.xclusion,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  this  c.tclusion,  of  itself  prevented  any  graduate  from 
commencing  Tutor,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the  foundation 
members.  Independently  of  this,  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  would  have  frustrated  all  interference  with  monopoly  by 
the  Fellows;  but  these  wo  need  not  enumerate. 

3.  Collegial  tuition  engrossed  by  the  Fellow.s,  a more  important 
step  was  to  raise  this  collegial  tuition  from  a subsidiary  to  a prin- 
cipal.* Could  the  Professorial  system  on  which  the  University 
rested  be  abolished,  the  Tutorial  system  would  remain  the  one 
organ  of  academical  instruction ; could  the  University  be  silently 
annihilated,  the  Colleges  would  succeed  to  its  name,  its  privileges, 
and  its  place.  This  momentous — this  deplorable  subversion  was 
consummated.  We  do  not  affirm  that  the  end  was  ever  clearly 
jiroposed,  or  a line  of  policy  for  its  attainment  ever  systematically 
followed  out  But  circumstances  concurred,  and  that  instinct  of 
self-interest  which  actuates  bodies  of  men  with  the  certainty  of  a 
natural  law,  determined,  in  the  cour.se  of  generations,  a result, 
such  as  no  sagacity  would  have  anticipated  ■ as  possible.  After 
the  accomplishment,  however,  a retrospect  of  its  causes  shows  the 
event  to  have  been  natural,  if  not  necessary. 

The  subversion  of  the  University  is  to  bo  traced  to  that  very 
code  of  law's  on  which  its  constitution  was  finally  established. 
The  academical  body  is  composed  of  graduates  and  under-gra- 
duates in  the  four  faculties  of  Arts,  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine; 
and  the  government  of  the  University  was  of  old  e.xclusively  com- 
mitted to  the  Masters  and  Doctors  assembled  in  Uongregation 
and  Convocation  ; Heads  of  Houses  and  college  Fellows  shared  in 
the  academical  government  only  as  they  were  full  Graduates,  and 
as  they  were  Regents.  The  statutes  ratified  under  the  chancel- 
lorship of  Laud,  and  by  which  the  legal  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  still  determined,  changed  this  republican  polity  into  an 
oligarchical.  The  legislation  and  the  supreme  government  were 
still  left  with  the  full  graduates,  the  Ma.sters  and  Doctors,  and  the 
character  of  Fellow  remained  always  unprivileged  by  law.  But 
the  Heads  of  Houses,  if  not  now'  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  a pub- 


* Thi.s  third  step  in  the  Ucvoliition,  which  from  its  more  important  cha- 
racter we  consider  last,  was,  however,  accoiujilishing  siuiulUuieoii.sly  with 
the  second,  of  which  it  wa.s,  in  fact,  aliiio.st  a condition. 
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lie  body,  were  now  first  clothed  with  an  authority  such  a.s  rendered 
them  henceforward  the  principal, — in  fact,  the  solo  administrators 
of  the  University  weal.*  And  whereas  in  foreign  Universities, 
the  University  governed  the  Colleges, — in  Oxford  the  Colleges 
were  enthroned  the  governors  of  tho  University.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor,  (now  also  necessarily  a College  Head,)  the  Heads  of 

• Anciently  the  right  of  previons  discussion  belonged  to  the  House  of 
Regency  or  Conijregallon,  The  omnipotent  Earl  of  Ix;iccster,  to  confirm  his 
hold  over  tho  University,  and  in  spite  of  con.siderablc  oi)|«)sifion,  constrained 
the  Masters  to  surrender  this  function  to  a more  limited  and  manageable  body, 
composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Doctors,  Heads,  (for  the  first  time  recognised 
as  a public  body)  and  I’roctors  (Wood  a.  1569).  [It  does  not  apiwiu"  that  the 
Heads  ami  Doctors  hereby  obtained  the  absolute  initiative.  They,  as  previously 
the  Congregation,  had  only  the  right  of  prior  deliberation,  but  not  the  right 
of  preventing  the  introduction  of  a measure  into  the  academical  Icgislatnre. 
(Wood  ii.  p.  167,  sip)]  Land,  desirous  of  still  farther  concentrating  the 
government,  and  in  order  to  exercise  himself  a more  absolute  control,  con- 
stituted the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  of  his  very  hnmble  servants  the  Heads ; 
and  to  frustrate  opposition  from  the  Hoasc  of  Convocation  to  this  momen- 
tous and  unconstitutional  change  by  precluding  op|M>sitiou,  he  forced  the 
innovation  on  the  University  through  royal  statute. — The  Cambridge  Caput. 
— Caput  Senatus, — whose  powers  were  virtually  first  instituted  by  thi^ 
Elizabethan  statutes,  forms  a enrious  pendant  to  the  O.xford  Heb<Iomadal 
Meeting ; and  in  general,  the  histoiy  of  the  two  Universities  is  a history  of 
the  same  illegal  revolution,  accomplished  by  the  same  influence,  under 
circumstances  similar,  but  not  the  same.  [The  Ca/mt  comprises  six  mem- 
bers, to  wit,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  tho  representatives  of  the  three  higher 
faculties  of  Tlieology,  Civil  Law,  and  Physic,  and  of  tho  two  Houses,  the 
Regent  and  Non-Regent.  It  originates  nothing,  but  each  member  has  a 
veto  effectual  during  the  academical  year.  “ There  is  no  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  University”  (says  Dr  Peacock,  in  his  Observations  on  the 
Cambridge  Statutes,  1841,  p,  48)  “so  nseful  and  necessary  for  many  pur- 
poses, which  has  operated  more  injuriously  to  its  interests,  by  the  discourage- 
ments and  obstacles  ichich  it  has  opposed  to  the  consideration  and  enactment 
of  measures  of  rational  improvement."  Again  (says  the  same  able  and  can- 
did writer,  p.  23)  “ the  statutes  of  Elizabeth,  by  making  the  existence 
of  the  authority  of  this  body  permanent  (during  an  entire  academical 
year),  and  by  the  mode  of  its  appointment,  placed  the  ichole  legislative  powers 
of  the  University  under  the  control  of  the  Heads  of  Houses."  How  then 
can  Dr  Whewell  (Cambridge  Education,  § .382)  state,  that  “the  Heads  of 
Colleges  have  no  special  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  University,  except  as 
advisers  of  the  Vice-Chancellor?”  Nor  can  this  bo  reconciled  with  the  autho- 
rity recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Interpretations  and  Decrees  of  the  Heads 
of  Colleges ; these  are  regarded  as  of  statutory  obligation,  and  sworn  to  as 
sneh.  See  the  learned  Seijeant  Miller’s  Account  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, (cc.  3,  4,  6,)  who  commemorates  these  "benign  interpretations"  of  the 
Reverend  Heads  by  which  while  is  coolly  expounded  to  mean  black,  &c.] 
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Houses,  aiul  the  two  Proctors,  were  constituted  into  a body,  and 
the  members  constrained  to  regular  attendance  on  an  ordinary 
weekly  meeting.  To  this  body  was  committed,  as  their  especial 
dtUy,  the  care  of  “ inquiring  into,  and  talcing  counsel  for,  the 
observance  of  the  statutes  and  customs  of  the  University ; and  if 
there  be  aught  touching  the  good  government,  the  scholastic  im- 
provement, the  honour  and  usefulness  of  the  University,  which  a 
majority  of  them  may  think  worthy  of  deliberation,  let  them  have 
power  to  deliberate  thereupon,  to  the  end  that,  after  this  their 
deliberation,  the  same  may  be  proposed  more  advisedly  in  the 
Venerable  House  of  Congregation,  and  then  with  mature  counsel 
ratified  in  the  Venerable  House  of  Convocation.”  (T.  xiii.)  Thus, 
no  proposal  could  be  submitted  to  the  houses  of  Congregation  or 
Convocation,  unless  it  had  been  previously  discussed  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  “ Hebdomadal  Meeting and  through  this  preli- 
minary negative,*  the  most  absolute  control  was  accorded  to  the 
Heads  of  Houses  over  the  proceedings  of  the  University.  By  their 
permission,  every  statute  might  be  violated,  and  every  custom  fall 
into  desuetude : without  their  j^ermission,  no  measure  of  reform, 
or  improvement,  or  discipline,  however  necessary,  could  bo  initi- 
ated, or  even  mentioned. 

A body  constituted  and  authorized  like  the  Hebdomadal  Meet- 
ing, could  only  be  rationally  expected  to  discharge  its  trust:  1“, 
if  its  members  were  subjected  to  a direct  and  concentrated  respon- 
sibility ; and  2°,  if  their  public  duties  were  identical  with  their 
private  interests.  The  Hebdomadal  Meeting  acted  under  neither 
of  these  conditions. 

In  regard  to  the  frst,  this  body  was  placed  under  the  review 
of  no  superior  authority  either  for  what  it  did,  or  for  what  it  did 
not,  perform ; and  the  respmnsibility  to  public  opinion  was  distri- 
buted among  too  many  to  have  any  influence  on  their  collective 
acts.  “ Corporations  never  blush.” 

In  regard  to  the  second,  so  far  wore  the  interests  and  duties  of 
the  Heads  from  being  coincident,  that  they  were  diametrically 
opposed.  Their  public  obligations  bound  them  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  system  of  University  education,  of  which  the  Profes- 

• And  as  if  tliLs  preliminary  negative  were  not  enough,  there  was  conceded 
by  the  same  statutes  to  tlie  single  college  head  who  holds  for  the  time  the 
office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  an  absolntc  veto  upon  all  proceedings  in  the  Houses 
of  Congregation  and  Convocation  themselves.  In  Camhridiit  a preliminary 
veto  is  enjoyed  by  every  member  of  the  Ca/mt. 
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sort!  were  (lie  organs ; but  tins  s^'steni  their  private  advantage, 
both  aa  individuals  and  as  representing  the  collegial  interest, 
proniiited  them  to  deteriorate  and  undermine. 

When  the  Corpus  StatiUorum  was  ratified,  there  existed  Uro 
opposite  influences  in  the  University,  either  of  which  might  have 
pretended  to  the  chief  magistracy, — the  Heads  of  Houses  and  the 
Professors.  The  establishment  of  the  Hebdomadal  Aleeting  by 
Laud,  gave  the  former  a decisive  advantage,  which  they  were  not 
slack  in  employing  against  their  rivals. 

In  their  individual  capacity,  the  Heads,  samples  of  the  same 
bran  with  the  Fellows,  from  whom  and  by  whom  they  were  elected, 
owed  in  general  their  elevation  to  accidental  circumstances ; and 
their  influence,  or  rather  that  of  their  situation,  wits  confined  to 
the  members  of  their  private  communities.  The  Professors,  the 
elite  of  the  Univcr.sity,  and  even  (of  old)  not  unfrequently  «dled 
for  their  celebrity  from  other  schools  and  countries,  were  osten- 
sibly chosen  exclusively  from  merit ; and  their  [losition  enabled 
them  to  establish,  by  ability  and  zeal,  a paramount  ascendancy 
over  the  whole  academical  youth. 

As  men,  in  general,  of  merely  ordinary  acquirements, — holding 
in  their  collegial  capacity  only  an  accidental  character  in  the 
University, — and  elevated,  simply  in  quality  of  that  character,  by 
an  act  of  arbitrary  power  to  an  unconstitutional  pre-eminence  ; 
the  Heads  were,  not  unnaturally,  jealous  of  the  contrast  exhibited 
to  themselves  by  a body  like  the  Professors,  who,  as  the  principal 
organs,  deserved  to  constitute  in  Oxford,  what  in  other  Universi- 
ties they  actually  did,  its  representatives  and  governors.  Their 
only  hope  was  in  the  weakness  of  their  rivals.  It  w;is  easily  per- 
ceived, that  in  proportion  its  the  professorial  system  of  instruction 
was  improved,  the  influence  of  the  professorial  body  would  be 
increased  ; and  the  Heads  were  conscious,  that  if  that  system 
were  ever  organi.sed  .as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  maint.ain  their  own  factitious  and  absurd  omni- 
potence in  the  academical  polity. 

Another  consideration  also  co-operated.  A temporary  decline 
in  the  University  had  occ.asioncd  the  desertion  of  the  Halls;  a 
few  Houses  had  succeeded  in  collecting  within  their  walls  the 
whole  academical  population  ; and  the  heads  of  these  few  Houses 
had  now  obtained  a preponderant  influence  in  the  University. 
Power  is  sweet ; and  its  depositaries  were  naturally  averse  from 
any  mea.sure  which  threatened  to  diminish  their  consequence,  by 
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multiplying  tlioir  numbers.  The  existing  Colleges  and  Halls 
eould  afford  neeommodation  to  a very  limited  complement  of 
students.  The  exclusive  privileges  atbiclied  in  England  to  an 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree  in  Law,  in  Medicine,  and  above  all, 
in  the  Church,  tilled  the  Colleges,  independently  of  any  merit  in 
the  academical  teachers.  But  were  the  University  restored  to 
its  ancient  fame, — did  students  again  flock  to  Oxford,  as  they 
flocked  to  Leyden  and  Padua,  the  Halls  must  again  be  called  into 
existence,  or  the  system  of  domestic  su[)crintendence  be  aban- 
doned or  relaxed.  The  interest  of  the  Heads  was  thus  directly 
opposed  to  the  celebrity  of  the  profe.ssorial  body,  both  in  itself, 
and  in  its  consequences.  The  University  must  not,  at  best,  tran- 
scend the  .standard  of  a decent  mediocrity.  Every  thing,  in  fact, 
that  tended  to  keep  the  confluence  of  students  within  the  existing 
means  of  accommodation,  found  favour  with  these  oligarchs. 
Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  even  at  imitriculation, 
imposed  by  the  Calvinist  Leicester,  was  among  the  few  sLitutcs 
not  subsequently  violated  by  the  Arminian  Heads ; the  numbers 
of  poor  scholars  formerly  supported  in  all  the  Colleges  were  gra- 
dually discarded;*  the  expenses  incident  on  a University  educa- 
tion kept  graduated  to  the  convenient  pitch  ; and  residence,  after 
the  first  degree,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  dispensed  with. 

At  the  same  time,  as  representatives  of  the  Collegial  interest, 
the  Heads  were  naturally  indisposed  to  discharge  their  dutv 
towards  the  University.  In  proportion  as  the  public  or  pro- 
fessorial education  was  improved,  would  it  be  difficult  for  the 
private  or  tutorial  to  maintain  its  relative  importance  as  a 
subsidiary.  The  Collegial  Tuition  must  cither  keep  pace  with 
the  University  Prelections,  or  it  must  fall  into  contempt  and 
desuetude.  The  student  accustomed  to  a high  standard  in  “ the 
Schools,”  would  pay  little  deference  to  a low  standard  in  the 
College.  It  would  now  be  necessary  to  admit  Tutors  exclusively 

• Before  the  (iiKline  of  the  Halls,  academical  education  cost  nothing,  and 
the  iXM>r  student  could  select  a .society  and  hou.se  pro|)urtioncd  to  hi.s  means, 
ilown  even  to  the  Itegging  Logicians  of  Aristotle’s  Hall.  The  Colleges  could 
hardly  have  prevented  the  restoration  of  the  Halls,  had  they  not,  for  a con- 
siderable time,  supplied  that  accommodation  to  the  indigent  scholars  to  which 
the  country  had  tafen  accustomed.  I’rom  the  “ Exact  Account  of  the  whole 
Number  of  Scholars  and  Students  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  taken  anno 
Itil  2,"  it  appears  that  als)nt  fnnr  Immlml anrl  fijh/  i>nor  scholars  and serritors 
then  receivi’d  gratnitons,  or  almost  gratuitous,  education  and  support  in  the 
< '(dieges.  How  many  do  so  now  V 
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from  merit ; tlie  Fellows,  no  longer  able  to  vindicate  their  mono- 
poly against  the  other  graduates,  would,  in  an  uncxclusive  compe- 
tition, sink  to  their  proper  level,  even  in  their  own  houses ; while, 
in  the  University,  the  Collegial  influence,  in  general,  would  be 
degraded  from  the  arbitrary  pre-eminence  to  which  accident  had 
raised  it. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  Heads  of  Colleges  should  commit  suicide  to 
humour  their  enemies,  as  that  they  should  prove  the  faithful 
guardians  and  the  zealous  promoters  of  the  Professorial  system. 
On  the  contrary,  by  confiding  this  duty  to  that  interest,  it  was  in 
fact  decreed,  that  the  Professorial  system  should,  by  its  appointed 
guardians,  be  discouraged, — corrupted, — depressed, — and,  if  not 
utterly  extinguished,  reduced  to  such  a state  of  inefiiciency  and 
contempt,  as  would  leave  it  only  useful  as  a foil  to  relieve  the 
imperfections  of  the  Tutorial.  And  so  it  happened.  The  profes- 
sorial system,  though  still  imperfect,  coidd  without  difficulty  have  ' 
been  carried  to  unlimited  perfection ; but  the  Heads,  far  from 
consenting  to  its  melioration,  fostered  its  defects,  in  order  to  pre- 
cipitate its  fall. 

Ill  Oxford,  as  originally  in  all  other  Universities,  salaried  teach- 
ers or  Professors  were  bound  to  deliver  their  prelections  gratis. 
But  it  was  always  found  that,  under  this  arrangement,  the  Pro- 
fessor did  as  little  as  possible,  while  the  student  undervalued  what 
cost  him  nothing.  “ Gratis  H fmstra.”  Universities  in  general, 
therefore,  corrected  tliis  defect.  The  interest  of  the  Professor 
was  made  subservient  to  his  diligence,  by  sanctioning,  or  winking 
at,  his  acceptance  of  voluntary  gifts  or  Honoraria  from  his  audi- 
tors; which,  in  most  Universities,  were  at  length  converted  into 
exigible  foes.  In  Oxford,  this  simple  expedient  was,  of  course,  not 
permitted  by  the  Heads  : and  what  were  the  consequences?  The 
Hebdomadal  Meeting  h.ad  the  cliarge  of  watching  over  the  due 
observance  of  the  Statutes.  By  statute  and  under  penalty,  the 
Professors  were  bound  to  a regular  delivery  of  their  courses ; by 
statute  and  under  penalty,  the  Students  were  bound  to  a regular 
attendance  in  the  public  classes ; and  by  statute,  by  oath,  but  not 
xmder  penalty,  the  Heads  were  bound  to  see  that  both  parties 
duly  jierformod  their  several  obligations.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
Heads  were  here  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  If  they  rela.xed  in 
their  censorship,  the  Professors,  finding  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
lecture  regularly,  and  no  longer  certain  of  a regular  audience. 
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would,  erelong,  desist  from  lecturing  at  all ; • while  the  Students, 
finding  attendance  in  their  classes  no  longer  compulsory,  and  no 
longer  sure  of  a lecture  when  they  did  attend,  would  soon  cease 
to  frequent  the  “ Schools  ” altogether.  The  Heads  had  only  to 
violate  their  duties,  by  neglecting  the  charge  especially  intrusted 
to  them,  and  the  downfall  of  the  obnoxious  system  was  inevitable. 
And  this  they  did. 

At  the  same  time,  other  accidental  defects  in  the  Professorial 
system,  as  constituted  in  Oxford, — the  continuance  of  which  was 
guaranteed  by  the  body  sworn  “ to  the  scholastic  improvement  of 
the  University,” — co-operated  also  to  the  same  result. 

Fees  not  permitted,  the  Salaries  which  made  up  the  whole  emo- 
luments attached  to  the  different  chairs  were  commonly  too  small 
to  afford  an  independent,  far  less  an  honourable  livelihood.  They 
could  therefore  only  be  objects  of  ambition,  as  honorary  appoints 
ments,  or  supplemental  aids.  This  limited  the  candidates  to  those 
who  had  otherwise  a competent  income  ;.and  consequently  threw 
them,  in  general,  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  collegial 
foundations,  t.  e.  of  a class  of  men  on  whose  capacity  or  good 
intention  to  render  the  professorships  efficient,  there  could  bo  no 
ratioiml  dependence. 

Some,  also,  of  the  public  lectureships  were  temporary ; these 
were  certain  to  be  negligently  filled,  and  negligently  taught. 

Another  circumstance  likewise  concurred  in  reducing  the  stan- 
dard of  professorial  competence.  The  power  of  election,  never 
intrusted  to  the  safest  hands,  was  in  general  even  confided  to 
those  interested  in  frustrating  its  end.  The  appointment  was 
often  directly,  and  almost  always  indirectly,  determined  by  col- 
lege influence.  In  exclusive  possession  of  the  tutorial  office,  and 
non-residence  as  yet  only  permitted  to  independent  graduates, 
the  Fellows,  in  conjunction  with  the  Heads,  came  to  constitute 
the  great  proportion  of  the  resident  members  of  Convocation  and 
Congregation ; and  therefore,  except  in  cases  of  general  interest, 
the  elections  belonging  to  the  public  bodies  were  sure  to  be  decided 
by  thcm.t 

• How  well  disposed  the  salaried  readers  always  were  to  convert  their 
chairs  into  sinectnes,  may  be  seen  in  Wood,  aa.  1581,  1582,  1584,  1589, 
1.590,  1.594,  1.590,  1608,  &c. 

t Since  writint;  the  above,  we  notice  a curious  conOmiation  in  Terra- 
Filitu.  Tliis  work  appeared  in  1721,  at  the  very  crisi.s  when  the  Collegial 
interest  wiis  accoinplishiiig  its  victory.  The  statements  it  coiitain.s  werc 
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Nor  w;is  it  possible  to  raise  the  Tutorial  system  from  its  state 
of  relative  siibordinntion,  without  an  almAnte  subversion  of  the 
I’rofessorial.  The  Tutor  could  not  extend  his  discipline  over  the 
bachcloi'  in  arts,  for  every  bachelor  was  by  law  entitled  to  com- 
mence Tutor  himself.  Uut  the  colleges  could  not  succeed  in  vindi- 
cating their  monojmly  even  of  the  inferior  branches  of  education, 
unless  they  were  able  also  to  incapacitate  the  University  from 
affording  instruction  in  the  superior.  For  if  the  public  lectures 
were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  higher  faculties,  and  in  the  higher 
department  of  the  lowest,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  justify 
their  suppression  in  that  particular  department,  which  alone  the 
College  Fellows  could  pretend  to  teach.  At  the  same  time,  if 
attendance  on  the  I’i'ofessorial  Courses  remained  necessary  for 
degrees  above  bachelor  in  arts,  a multitude  of  graduates,  all  com- 
petent to  the  Tutorial  office,  would  in  consequence  continue  domi- 
ciled in  the  University,  and  the  Fellows'  usurpation  of  that  function 
it  would  be  found  impossible  to  maintain.  With  the  Colleges  and 
Fellows  it  wa-s  therefore,  all  or  nothing.  If  they  were  not  to 
continue,  as  they  had  been,  mere  accessaries  to  the  University,  it 
behoved  to  quash  the  whole  public  lectures,  and  to  dispense  with 
residence  after  the  elementary  degree.  This  the  Heads  of  Houses 


never,  we  believe,  conlrailietcd ; and  tliongh  tlie  following  repre.scntation 
may  l>o  in  some  jwints  exaggerated,  tbe  reader  can  easily  recognise  its  sub- 
stantial truth.  S|>eaking  of  the  l’rofe.s.^)rs : — " 1 have  known  a proHigate 
dcbaucht'c  chostm  Profc.ssor  of  Moral  Philo.sophy ; and  a fellow,  who  never 
looked  upon  the  stars  soberly  in  his  life,  Profe.ssor  of  Astronomy : we  have 
had  History  Professors,  who  never  read  any  thing  to  qualify  them  for  it, 
but  Tom  Thumb,  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Don  Bellianis  of  Greece,  and  stich 
like  records : we  have  had  likewise  numberless  Professors  of  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic,  who  scarce  understood  their  mother  tongue  ; and  not  long  ago, 
a famous  game.ster  aud  stock-jobber  was  elected  Margaret  Profes.sor  of 
Divinity;  so  great,  it  seems,  is  the  analogy  bc-tween  dusting  cushions  and 
shaking  of  elbow  s,  or  between  squanilering  away  of  estates  and  saving  of 
souls.”  And  in  a letter,  from  an  under-graduate  of  Wadham  : — “ Xow,  if 
is  monstrous,  that  notw  ithstanding  these  pultlic  lectures  arc  so  much  neglected, 
wc  art!  all  of  us,  when  we  take  our  degiees,  charged  w ith  and  punished  for 
non-np|K'arance  at  the  reading  of  many  of  them ; a formal  di.spensation  is 
read  by  onr  ros|>ectivc  deans,  at  the  time  our  grace  is  proposed,  for  our  non- 
apiwarance  at  these  lectures,  [N.  B.]  amt  it  is  with  ilifficultij  that  some  i/rave 
ones  of  the  Conyregation  are  initueed  to  grout  it.  Strange  order ! that  each 
lecturer  should  have  his  fifty,  his  hundred,  or  two  hundred  pounds  a-yearfor 
doing  nothing;  and  that  wc  (the  young  fry)  should  l>e  obliged  to  pay  money 
for  nitt  hearing  such  lectures  as  were  never  reatl,  nor  ever  eomitosed.” 
(So.  X.) 
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easily  effected.  As  the  irresponsible  guardians  of  the  University 
statutes,  they  violated  their  trust,  by  allowing  the  Professors  to 
neglect  their  statutory  duty,  and  empty  standing  to  be  taken 
in  lieu  of  the  course  of  academical  study,  which  it  legally 
implied. 

The  Professorial  system  was  thus  from  the  principal  and  neces- 
sary, degraded  into  the  subordinate  and  superfluous ; the  Tutorial 
elevated,  with  all  its  additional  imperfection,  from  the  subsidiary, 
into  the  one  exclusive  instrument  of  educiation.  In  esUblishing 
the  ascendancy  of  the  collegial  bodies,  it  mattered  not  that  the 
e.vtcnsivo  cycle  of  academical  instruction  was  contracted  to  the 
narrow  capacity  of  a Fellow-Tutor ; — that  the  University  was  anni- 
hilated, or  reduced  to  half  a faculty, — of  one  teachership, — which 
every  “ graduated  dunce”  might  confidently  undertake.  The 
great  interests  of  the  nation,  of  the  church,  and  of  the  professions, 
were  sacrificed  to  the  paltry  ends  of  a few  contemptible  corpora- 
tions ; and  the  privileges  by  law  accorded  to  the  public  University 
of  O.xford,  as  the  authorised  organ  of  national  education,  were  by 
its  perfidious  governors  furtively  transferred  to  the  unauthorised 
absurdities  of  their  private — of  their  domestic  discipline.’ 

That  the  representatives  of  the  Collegial  bodies,  as  constitnting 
the  Hebdomadal  Meeting,  were  the  authors  of  this  radical  subver- 
sion of  the  establishment  of  which  they  were  the  protectors, — 
that  the  greatest  importance  was  attached  by  them  to  its  accom- 
plishment,— and,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  fully  conscious 
of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  University  and  public  to  a private 
job ; — all  this  is  manifested  by  the  fact,  that  the  Heads  of  Houses, 
rather  than  expose  the  college  usurpations  to  a discussion  by  the 
academical  and  civil  legislatures,  not  only  submitted  to  the  dis- 
grace of  leaving  their  smuggled  system  of  education  without  a 
legal  siinction,  but  actually  tolerated  the  reproach  of  thus  con- 
verting the  great  seminary  of  the  English  Church  into  a school  of 
perjury,  without,  as  far  as  we  know,  an  effort  cither  at  vindication 
or  amendment.  This  grievous  charge,  though  frequently  advanced 
both  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  csUblishment,  wo  mention 
with  regret ; we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  rebutted,  but  shall  be 
truly  gratified  if  it  can.  Let  us  inquire. 

At  matriculation,  every  member  of  the  University  of  O,\ford 
solemnly  swears  to  an  observance  of  the  academical  statutes,  of 
which  he  receives  a copy  of  the  Excerpta,  that  he  may  be  unable 
to  urge  the  plea  of  ignorance  for  their  violation ; and  at  every 
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successive  step  of  graduation,  the  candidate  not  only  repeats 
this  comprehensive  oath,  but  after  hearing  read,  by  the  senior 
Proctor,  a statutory  recapitulation  of  the  statutes  which  pre- 
scribe the  various  public  courses  to  bo  attended,  and  the  various 
public  exercises  to  be  performed,  as  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  degree,  specially  makes  oath,  “ that  having  heard  what  was 
thus  road,  and  having,  within  three  days,  diligently  read  or 
heard  read,  [the  other  statutes  having  reference  to  the  degree 
he  is  about  to  take,]  moreover  the  seventh  section  of  the  sixth 
title,  that  he  has  performed  all  that  they  require,  those  particulars 
excepted  for  which  he  has  received  a dispensation.”  (Stat.  T.  ii. 
§ 3,  T.  ix.  S.  vi.  § 1 — 3.)  The  words  in  square  brackets  are 
omitted  in  the  re-enactment  of  1808.  (Add.  T.  ix.  § 3.) 

Now,  in  these  circumstances,  does  it  not  follow  that  every 
member  of  the  University  commits  perjury,  who  either  does  not 
observe  the  statutory  enactments,  or  does  not  receive  a dispensa- 
tion for  their  non-observance  ? 

Under  the  former  alternative,  false  swearing  is  manifestly  in- 
evitable. Of  the  University  laws,  it  b much  easier  to  enumerate 
those  which  arc  not  violated  than  those  which  are ; and  the  “ Ex- 
cerpta  Statutorum,”  which  the  intrant  receives  at  matriculation, 
far  from  enabling  him  to  prove  fmthful  to  his  oath,  serves  only  to 
show  him  the  extent  of  the  perjury,  which,  if  he  do  not  fly  the 
University,  he  must  unavoidably  incur.  Sufiicc  it  to  say,  that 
almost  the  only  statutes  now  observed,  arc  those  which  regulate 
matters  wholly  accidental  to  the  essential  ends  of  the  institution, 
— as  the  civil  polity  of  the  corporation,  or  circumstances  of  mere 
form  and  ceremonial.  The  whole  statutes,  on  the  contrary,  that 
constitute  the  being  and  the  well-being  of  the  University,  as  an 
establishment  of  education  in  general,  and  in  particular,  of  educa- 
tion in  the  three  learned  professions, — these  fundamental  statutes 
are,  one  and  all,  absolutely  reduced  to  a dead  letter.  And  why  ? 
Because  they  establish  the  University  on  the  system  of  Professorial 
instruction.  The  fact  is  too  notorious  to  he  contradicted,  that 
whilst  every  statute  which  comports  with  the  j)rivatc  interest  of 
the  College  corporations  is  religiously  enforced,  every  statute 
intended  to  insure  the  public  utility  of  the  University,  but  incom- 
patible with  their  monopoly,  is  unscrupulously  violated. 

The  latter  alternative  remains ; but  docs  Dispensation  afford  a 
postern  of  escape  ? — The  statutes  bestow  this  power  exclusively 
on  the  Houses  of  Congregation  and  of  Convoc.ation,  and  the  limits 
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of  “ Digpenmble  ” and  of  “ Indigpemable  Matter  ” arc  anxiously 
and  minutely  determined.  Of  itself,  the  very  fact  that  there  was 
aught  indispensable  in  the  system  at  all,  might  satisfy  us,  with- 
out farther  inquiry,  that  at  least  the  one  essential  part  of  its 
organization,  through  which  tho  University,  by  law,  accomplishes 
the  purposes  of  its  institution,  could  not  be  dispensed  with ; for 
this  would  be  nothing  else  than  a dispensation  of  the  University 
itself.  But  let  us  inquire  further : — 

The  original  statute  (Corp.  St.  T.  ix.  S.  iv.  § 2),  determining 
the  Dispensable  Matter  competent  to  the  Ilouse  of  Congregation, 
was  re-enacted,  with  some  unimportant  omissions,  in  1801  and 
1808.  (Add.  pp.  136,  188.)  By  these  statutes  there  is  allowed 
to  that  House  the  power  of  dispensation  in  twenty-three  specified 
cases,  of  which  the  fourth — “ Pro  minus  diligenti  publicorum 
Lectorum  auditione  ” — need  alone  be  mentioned,  as  showing,  by 
the  only  case  in  point,  how  limited  is  the  power  committed  to 
Congregation,  of  dispensing  with  the  essential  business  of  the 
University.  The  students  were  unconditionally  bound,  by  oath 
and  statute,  to  a regular  attendance  on  the  different  classes  ; and 
a dispensation  for  the  cause  of  “ a just  impediment,"  is  here 
allowed  to  qualify,  on  equitable  grounds,  the  rigour  of  the  law. 
It  will  not  be  contended,  that  a power  of  dispensation  allowed  for 
the  not  altogether  diligent  attendance  on  the  public  readers,  was 
meant  by  the  legislature  to  concede  a power  of  dispensing  with 
all  attendance  on  the  professorial  courses ; nay,  of  absolutely  dis- 
pensing with  these  courses  themselves. 

There  has  been  no  subsequent  enactment,  modifying  the 
Laudian  statutes  touching  the  dispensing  power  of  Convocation. 
This  house,  though  possessing  the  right  of  rescinding  old  and  of 
ratifying  new  laws,  felt  it  necessary  to  restrict  its  prerogative  of 
lightly  suspending  their  application  in  particular  cases,  in  order 
to  terminate  “ the  too  great  license  of  dispensation,  which  had 
heretofore  wrought  grievous  detriment  to  the  University.”  (Corp. 
St,  T.  X.  S.  ii.  § 5.)  Accordingly,  under  the  head  of  Dispensable 
Matter,  there  is  to  be  found  nothing  to  warrant  the  supposition, 
that  power  is  left  witli  Convocation  of  dispensing  with  the  regular 
lectures  of  all  or  any  of  its  professors,  or  with  attendance  on 
these  lectures  by  all  or  any  of  its  scholars.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  only  permitted,  at  tho  utmost,  to  give  dispensation  to  an 
ordinary  (or  public)  reader,  who  had  been  forced  by  necessity  to 
deliver  his  lecture,  through  a substitute,  without  the  regular 
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authorization.  (T.  S.  ii.  § 4.) — Again,  under  the  head  of 
Indispensable  Matter,  tliose  cases  arc  enumerated  in  wliich  tlic 
indulgence  had  formerly  been  abused.  All  defect  of  standing, 
(standing  at  that  time  meant  length  of  attendance  on  the  profes- 
sorial lectures,)  all  non-performance  of  exercise,  either  before  or 
after  graduation,  arc  declared  henceforward  indispensable.  But 
if  the  less  important  rcijuisitcs  for  a degree,  and  in  which  a relax- 
ation had  previously  been  sometimes  tolerated,  are  now  rendered 
imperative  ; multo  majus,  must  the  conditions  of  paramount  im- 
portance, such  as  delivery  of,  and  attendance  on,  the  public 
courses,  be  held  as  such. — conditions,  a dispensation  for  which 
having  never  heretofore  been  asked,  or  granted,  or  conceived 
]>os.siblo,  a prospective  prohibition  of  such  abuse  could  never,  by 
the  legislature,  be  imagined  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
declared,  that  hereafter  no  alteration  is  to  be  attempted  of  the 
rules,  by  which  founders,  with  consent  of  the  University,  had 
determined  the  duties  of  the  chairs  by  them  endowed ; and  these 
rules,  as  thus  modified  and  confirmed,  constitute  a great  propor- 
tion of  the  statutes  by  which  the  system  of  public  lectures  is 
regulated.  (T.  x.  ts.  ii.  § 5.) — Under  both  heads,  a general  power 
is,  indeed,  left  to  the  Chancellor,  of  allowing  the  Hebdomadal 
Meeting  to  propose  a dispensation ; but  this  only  “from  some 
necessary  and  very  urgent  cause,”  and  “ in  cases  which  arc  not 
repugnant  to  academical  discipline.”  We  do  not  hajipcn  to  know, 
and  cannot  at  the  moment  obtain  the  information,  whether  there 
now  is,  or  is  not,  a form  of  dispensation  passed  in  Convocation  for 
the  non-delivery  of  their  lectures  by  the  public  readers,  and  for 
the  non-attendance  on  these  lectures  by  the  students.  Nor  is  the 
fact  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  the  question.  For  either 'the 
statutes  are  violated  without  a dispensation,  or  a dispensation 
is  obtained  in  violation  of  the  statutes.  [See  next  following 
article.] 

But  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  these  statutes,  however 
casuistically  interpreted,  to  afford  a colour  for  the  monstrous 
supposition,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  leave 
to  cither  house  the  power  of  arbitrarily  suspending  .the  wbole 
mechanism  of  education  established  by  law,  that  is,  of  dispensing 
with  the  University  itself,  whereas  their  whole  tenor  is  only  sig- 
nificant as  proving  the  reverse ; let  us  now  look  at  tlie  “ Epi- 
nomis,  or  e-rpkuuition  of  the  oath  taken  by  all,  to  ob.<!eri’e  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  Eniversity,  as  to  what  e.rtent  it  is  to  he  held  binding.” 
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ill  wliicli  till!  intention  of  the  legisliituro,  in  relation  to  the  matter 
at  issue,  is  unei|uivocally  ileelareiL  This  important  artiele, 
intended  to  guard  against  all  sophistical  miseonstruetiou  of  the 
nature  and  e.xtent  of  the  obligation  incurred  by  this  oath,  though 
it  has  completely  failed  in  jircvcnting  its  violation,  renders,  at 
least,  all  palliation  impossible. 

It  is  here  declared,  that  all  are  forsworn  who  wrest  the  terms 
of  the  statutes  to  a sense  different  from  that  intended  by  the 
leyislature,  or  take  the  oath  under  any  mental  reservation.  Con- 
sequently, those  are  perjured:  1°,  who  aver  they  have  performed, 
or  do  believe,  vvlud  they  have  not  performed,  or  do  not  believe  ; 
2°,  they  who,  violating  a statute,  do  not  submit  to  the  penalty 
attached  to  that  violation  ; 3”,  they  who  proceed  in  their  degrees 
without  a dispensation  for  the  non-performance  of  dispensable 
conditions,  but  much  more  they  tvho  thus  proceed  without  actually 
jMiformijiff  those  prerequisites  which  are  indispensable.  “As  to 
other  delicts,”  (we  translate  literally,)  “ if  there  be  no  contcmjit, 
no  gross  and  obstinate  negligence  of  the  statutes  and  their  penal- 
ties ; and  if  the  delinquents  have  submitted  to  the  penalties  sanc- 
tioned by  the  statutes,  they  are  not  to  be  held  guilty  of  violating 
the  religious  obligation  of  their  oath.  Finally,  as  the  reverence 
due  to  their  character  exempts  the  Magistrates  of  the  Uni 
VKRSITY  from  the  common  penalties  of  other  transgressors,  so  on 
them  there  is  inctirnbent  a stronger  conscientious  obligation ; inas- 
much as  they  are  bound  not  only  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  own  duties,  but  likewise  diligently  to  take  care  that  all 
others  in  like  manner  perform  theirs.  Not,  however,  that  it  is 
intended  that  every  failure  in  their  duties  should  at  once  involve 
them  in  the  crime  of  perjury.  BtU  since  the  keeping  and  guar- 
dianship of  the  Statutes  is  intrusted  to  their  fidelity,  if  {may  it 
never  happen!)  through  their  negligence  or  sloth,  they  suffer  any 
statutes  whatever  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  silently,  as  it  were,  to 
be  abrogated,  in  that  event  we  decree  them  guilty  of  broken 
FAITH  AND  OF  PERJURY.”  Wliat  would  those  legislators  have 
said,  could  they  have  foreseen  that  these  “ Keverend  Magistrates 
of  the  University”  should  “silently  abrogate”  every  fiinda- 
mental  statute  in  the  code  of  which  they  were  the  appointed — the 
sworn  guardians  ? 

It  must,  .as  we  observed,  have  been  powerful  motives  which 
could  induce  the  Heads  of  Houses,  originally  to  incur,  or  subse- 
quently to  tolerate,  such  opprobrium  for  theiiLselves  and  the  Uni- 
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vcrsity ; nor  can  any  conceivable  motive  be  assigned  for  either, 
except  that  these  representatives  of  tho  collegial  interest  were 
fully  aware  that  the  intrusive  systeiu  was  not  one  for  which  a 
sanction  could  he  hoped  from  the  academical  and  civil  legislatures, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  too  advantageous  for  themselves 
not  to  be  quietly  perpetuated,  even  at  such  a price. 

We  do  not  see  how  the  Heads  could  throw  ofF  tho  charge  of 
“ broken  faith  and  perjury,”  incurred  hy  their  “ silent  abroga- 
tion ” of  the  University  statutes,  even  allowing  them  the  plea 
which  some  low  moralists  have  advanced  in  extenuation  of  tho 
perjury  committed  by  the  non-observance  of  certain  College 
statutes.* 

For,  in  the  first  place,  this  plea  supposes  that  the  ohsorvanco 
of  the  violated  statute  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  end  of 
the  institution,  towards  which  it  only  constituted  a mean.  Hero, 
however,  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  statutory,  or  Professorial 
system,  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  ends  of  a University; 
seeing  that  all  Universities,  except  the  English,  employ  that  instru- 
ment exclusively,  and  as  the  best;  and  that  Oxford,  under  her 
now  Tutorial  dispensation,  has  never  manifestly  been  the  exemplar 
of  academical  institutions. 

In  the  second  place,  even  admitting  the  Professorial  system  to 
be  notoriously  inconvenient,  still  the  plea  supposes  that  the  incon- 
venience has  arisen  from  a change  of  circumstanees  unknown  to 
the  lawgiver,  and  subsequent  to  the  enactment.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  only  ehangc  (from  the  maturer  age  of  the  student,) 
has  been  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  Professorial  method, 
and  to  diminish  tho  expediency  of  the  Tutorial. 

But  in  the  third  place,  such  a plea  is,  in  the  present  instance, 
incompetent  altogether.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a private  foun- 
dation, whore  the  lawgiver  is  defunct.  Here  the  institution  is 
public, — tho  lawgiver  perpetual ; and  he  might  at  every  moment 
have  been  interrogated  concerning  the  repeal  or  observance  of 
his  statutes.  That  lawgiver  is  the  House  of  Convocation.  The 
Heads  in  tho  Hebdomadal  Meeting  are  constituted  the  special 
guardians  of  the  academical  statutes  and  their  observance ; and, 
as  we  formerly  explained,  except  through  them,  no  measure  can 

• Paij;v,  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  b.  ii.  c.  21.  His 
arguments  would  justify  a repeal  of  such  statnte.s  by  public  authority,  never 
their  violation  by  private  and  interested  parties,  after  swearing  to  their 
observance. 
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be  proposed  in  Convocation  for  instituting  new  laws,  or  for  render- 
ing old  laws  available.  They  have  a ministerial,  but  no  legislative 
function.  Now  the  statutory  system  of  public  teaching  fell  into 
desuetude,  either  in  opposition  to  their  ivishes  and  endeavours,  or 
with  their  concurrence. 

The  former  alternative  is  impossible.  Supposing  even  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  statutes  to  have  been 
found  incompetent,  it  was  their  duty  both  to  the  university  and 
to  themselves,  to  have  applied  to  the  legislative  body  for  power 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  trust,  or  to  be  relieved 
of  its  responsibility.  By  law,  they  are  declared  morally  and  reli- 
giously responsible  for  the  due  observance  of  the  statutes.  No 
body  of  men  would,  without  inducement,  sit  down  under  the  brand 
of  “ violated  faith  and  perjury.”  Now  this  inducement  must 
have  been  either  a public,  or  a private  advantage.  Public  it  could 
not  have  been.  There  is  no  imaginable  reason,  if  the  Professorial 
system  were  found  absolutely  or  comparatively  useless,  why  its 
abolition  or  degradation  should  not  have  been  openly  moved  in 
Convocation ; and  why,  if  the  Tutorial  system  were  calculated  to 
accomplish  ail  the  ends  of  academical  instruction,  it  should  either 
at  first  have  crept  to  its  ascendency  through  perjury  and  treason, 
or,  after  approving  its  sufficiency,  have  still  only  enjoyed  its 
monopoly  by  precarious  toleration,  and  never  demanded  its  ratifi- 
cation on  the  ground  of  public  utility.  If  the  new  system  were 
superior  to  the  old,  why  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  the  academical 
instruments  were  changed  ? If  Oxford  were  now  singular  in  per- 
fection, why  delusively  pretend  that  her  methods  were  still  those 
of  universities  in  general  ? It  was  only  necessary  that  the  Heads 
either  brought  themselves,  or  allowed  to  be  brought  by  others,  a 
measure  into  Convocation  to  repeal  the  obsolete  and  rude,  and  to 
legitimate  the  actual  and  improved. 

But  as  the  Heads  never  consented  that  this  anomalous  state  of 
gratuitous  perjury  and  idle  imposition  should  cea.se,  we  are  driven 
to  the  other  alternative  of  supposing,  that  in  the  transition  from 
the  statutory  to  the  illegal,  the  change  was  originally  determined, 
and  subsequently  maintained,  not  because  the  surreptitious  system 
was  conducive  to  the  public  ends  of  the  University,  but  because  it 
was  expedient  for  the  interest  of  those  private  corporations,  by 
whom  this  venerable  establishment  has  been  so  long  latterly  admi- 
nistered. The  Collegial  bodies  and  their  Heads  were  not  ignorant 
of  its  imperfections,  and  too  prudent  to  hazard  their  discussion. 
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They  were  not  to  be  informed  that  their  policy  was  to  enjoy  what 
tliey  had  obtained,  in  thankfulness  and  silence ; not  to  risk  the 
loss  of  the  possession  by  an  attempt  to  found  it  upon  right.  They 
could  not  but  be  conscious,  that  should  they  even  succeed  in 
obtaining — what  was  hardly  to  be  c.xpccted — a ratification  of 
their  usurpations  from  an  academical  legislature,  educated  under 
their  auspices,  and  strongly  bia.ssed  by  their  influence,  they  need 
never  expect  that  the  State  would  tolerate,  that  those  exclusive  pri- 
vileges conceded  to  her  graduates,  tchen  Oxford  was  a University 
in  which  all  the  Faculties  were  fully  and  competetitly  tatight, 
should  be  continxu'd  to  her  graduates,  when  Oxford  no  longer 
afforded  the  public  instruction  wcessarg  for  a degree  in  any 
Faculty  at  all.  The  very  agitation  of  the  subject  would  have 
been  a signal  for  the  horrors  of  a Visitation. 

The  strictures,  which  a conviction  of  their  truth,  and  our  interest 
in  the  honour  and  utility  of  this  venerable  sehool,  have  constrained 
us  to  make  on  the  conduct  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting,  wo  mainly 
apply  to  the  Heads  of  Houses  of  a former  generation,  and  even  to 
them  solely  in  their  corporate  (capacity.  Of  the  late  and  present 
members  of  this  body,  we  are  happy  to  acknowledge,  that,  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  so  great  an  improvement  has  been 
effected  through  their  influence,  that  in  some  essential  points 
O.vford  may,  not  unworthily,  be  proposed  as  a pattern  to  most 
other  universities.  15ut  this  improvement,  though  important,  is 
partial,  and  can  only  receive  its  adequate  development  by  a return 
to  the  statutory  combination  of  the  Professorial  and  Tutorial  sys- 
tems. That  this  combination  is  implied  in  the  constitution  of  a 
perfect  university,  is  even  acknowledged  by  the  most  intelligent 
individuals  of  the  Collegial  interest, — by  the  ablest  champions  of 
the  tutorial  discipline ; • such  an  opinion  cannot,  however,  bo 
expected  to  induce  a majority  of  the  collegial  bodies  voluntarily 
to  surrender  the  monopoly  they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  to 
descend  to  a subordinate  situation,  after  having  occupied  a 
principal.  All  experience  proves,  that  universities,  like  other 
corporations,  can  only  be  reformed  from  without.  “ Voila,”  says 
Crevier,  speaking  of  the  hist  attempt  at  a reform  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  by  itself — “ voila  a quoi  aboutirent  tant  de  projots, 
taut  do  deliberations  : et  cettc  nouvelle  tentative,  aussi  infruc- 
tueuse  que  les  precedentes,  rend  do  plus  en  plus  visible  la  maxime 

* Coplcstonc’s  Iteply  to  the  Caliuniiies,  &c.  p.  14C. 
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claire  en  got,  que  les  compagnies  ne  se  reforment  point  elles- 
riiemes,  ft  i/u'une  entreprise  de  refonnf  oti  n'iiiteri’ient  point  une 
atUorile  superieure,  fgt  une  entreprise  manquee.”  • A Committee 
of  Visitation  has  lately  terminated  its  labours  on  tlio  Scottish 
Universities:  we  should  anticipate  a more  important  result  from 
a similar,  and  far  more  neces.sary,  inquiry  into  the  corruptions  of 
those  of  England. 

• Histoire  lic  IT'niversite  de  Paris,  t.  vi.  p.  370. 
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V.-ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITIES, 

WITH  MOKE  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  OXFORD. 
(SUPPLEMENTAL.) 


(December,  1831.) 

The  I.egalitu  of  the  present  Academical  Si/stem  of  the  I'niversitg 
of  O-r/ord,  asserted  against  the  nctv  Calumnies  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  By  a Me.mbeu  of  Convocation.  8vo.  Ox- 
ford : 1831. 

I 

In  a recent  Number  wc  took  occasion  to  sign.alize  one  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  abuses  upon  record.  We  allude  to  our  article 
on  the  English  Universities.  Even  in  this  country,  hitherto  the 
par.adise  of  jobs,  the  lawless  usurpation  of  which  these  venerable 
establishments  have  been  the  victims,  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
wiis  con.summatcd,  stands  pre-eminent  and  alone.  With  more 
immediate  reference  to  Oxford,  (though  Cambridge  is  not  behind 
hand  in  the  delict,)  it  is  distinguished,  at  once,  for  the  extent  to 
which  the  most  important  interests  of  the  public  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  private  advantage, — for  the  unhallowed  disregard,  shewn 
in  its  accomplishment,  of  every  moral  and  religious  bond, — for 
the  sacred  character  of  the  agents  through  whom  the  unholy 
treason  was  perpetrated, — for  the  systematic  perjury  which  it 
has  naturalized  in  this  great  seminary  of  religious  education, — 
for  the  apathy,  wherewith  the  injustice  has  been  tolerated  by  the 
State,  the  impiety  by  the  Church,* — nay,  even  for  the  unac- 

• Tho  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  possesses,  jure  t»>  say 

nothing  of  tbe  inferior  diocesans,  tho  right  of  ordinary  visitation  over  tlio  two 
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<jiiaintaiiee,  so  universally  rnanifestetl,  with  so  flagrant  a corrup- 
tion. The  history  of  the  University  of  Oxford  demonstrates  by 
a memorable  example : — That  bodies  of  men  will  unscrupulously 
carry  through,  what  individuals  would  blush  even  to  attempt  ; 
and  that  the  clerical  profession,  the  obligation  of  a trust,  the 
sanctity  of  oaths,  afford  no  security  for  the  integrity  of  function- 
aries, able  with  impunity  to  violate  their  public  duty,  and  with  a 
private  interest  in  its  violation. 

In  being  the  first  to  denounce  the  illegality  of  the  state  of  this 
great  national  school,  and,  in  particular,  to  expose  the  heads  of 
the  Collegial  interest  as  those  hy  whom,  and  for  whose  ends,  this 
calamitous  revolution  was  cfFcctcd,  we  were  profoundly  conscious 
of  the  gravity  of  the  charge,  and  of  the  responsibility  which  we 
incurred  in  making  it.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  engaged  us 
in  the  cause,  but  tbc  firmest  conviction  of  tbo  punctual  accuracy 
of  our  statement, — and  the  strong,  but  disinterested,  wish  to 
co-operate  in  restoring  this  noble  University  to  its  natural  pre- 
eminence, by  relieving  it  from  the  vampire  oppression,  under 
which  it  has  pined  so  long  in  almost  lifeless  exhaustion. 

But  though  without  anxiety  about  attack,  we  should  certainly 
have  been  surprised  had  there  been  no  attempt  at  refutation. 
It  is  the  remark  of  Hobbes : — “ If  this  proposition — the  three 
angles  of  a triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles — had  been 
opposed  to  the  advantage  of  those  in  authority,  it  would  long  ago 
have  been  denounced  as  heresy  or  high  treason.”  The  opinions 
of  men  in  general  are  only  the  lackeys  of  their  interest ; and  with 
so  many  so  deeply  interested  in  its  support,  the  present  profitable 
system  of  corruption  could  not,  in  Oxford,  find  any  scarcity  of, 
at  least,  willing  champions.  At  the  same  time  it  is  always  better, 
in  speaking  to  the  many,  to  say  something,  should  it  signify 
nothing,  than  to  bo  found  to  say  nothing  at  all.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  partisans  of  the  actual  system  had  of  late  years  shown 
themselves  so  prompt  in  repelling  the  most  trivial  objurgations, 
that  silence,  when  the  authors  of  that  system  were  accused  of  the 
weightiest  offences,  and  the  system  itself  articulately  displayed  as 

Universities,  in  all  matters  of  heresy,  schism,  and,  in  general,  of  religious 
concernment.  Kuglish  Bishop.'  have  been  always  anti-reformers  ; and  in  the 
present  instance  they  may  have  closed  their  cyc.s  on  it.s  perjury,  by  finding 
that  the  illegal  system,  in  bestowing  on  the  College  Fellows  the  monopoly 
of  edtication,  bo-stowed  it  exclii-sively  on  the  Church.  Before  this  usurpation 
the  clergy  only  had  their  .share  of  the  University. 
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one  glarinj;  scheme  of  usurpatinn  and  absurdity,  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  an  overt  confession  of  the  allegation  itself.  If  our 
incidental  repetition  of  the  old  bye-word  of  “ Oxonian  Latin”* 
brought  down  on  us  more  than  one  indignant  refutation  of  the 
“calumny;”  our  formal  charge  of  Illefjality,  Treason,  Perjury, 
and  Corruption  coidd  not  remain  unanswered,  unless  those  who 
yesterday  were  so  sensitive  to  the  literary  glory  of  O.xford,  were 
to-day  wholly  careless  not  only  of  that,  hut  even  of  its  moral 
and  religious  respectability ; — “ Diligentius  studentos  locjui  quam 
vivcrc.” 

Rut  how  wa.s  an  answer  to  be  made  ? This  was  cither  easy 
or  impossible.  If  our  statements  were  false,  they  could  be  at 
once  triumphantly  refuted,  by  contrasting  them  with  a few  short 
extriicts  from  the  Statutes ; and  the  favourable  opinion  of  a 
respectable  Lawyer  would  have  carried  !us  general  a persuasion 
of  the  legality  of  the  actual  system,  as  the  want  of  it  is  sure  to 
carry  of  its  illegality.  In  these  circumstances,  satisfied  that  no 
lawyer  could  be  found  to  pledge  his  reputation  in  support  of  the 
legality  of  so  unambiguous  a violation  of  every  statute,  and  that, 
without  such  a profc.s.sional  opinion,  every  attempt,  even  at  a 
plausible  reply,  would  bo  necessarily  futile ; we  hardly  hoped 
that  tho  advoc.atcs  of  the  present  order  of  things  would  bo  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  attempt  a defence,  which  coidd  only  termin.ate  in 
corroborating  the  charge.  S\'c  attributed  to  them  a more  wily 
tactic.  The  sequel  of  our  discussion,  (in  which  we  proposed  to 
consider  in  detail  the  comparative  merits  of  the  statutory  and 
illegal  systems,  and  to  suggest  some  means  of  again  elevating  the 
University  to  what  it  ought  to  be,)  might  be  expected  to  afford 
a wider  field  for  controversy ; and  we  anticipated,  that  the  objec- 
tion of  illegality,  now  allowed  to  pass,  would  be  ultimately  slurred 

* .Jrucs  C.WAit  Si’Ai.ioEii  Up  Subtilitate,  Exerc.  xvi.  2 — “Loqunr  ergo 
iiico  more,  harhan  et  oh  Oxonio;”  and  honest  Anthony  admits  tliat  “ Oxo- 
nteTisis  loquendi  mus”  was  tints  proverbially  itsod. — Speaking  of  Scaligcr  and 
Oxford,  we  may'  notice  that,  from  a passage  in  the  .same  work,  (Exerc. 
xeix.)  it  clearly  appears  that  this  transcendent  genius  may  be  claimed  by 
Oxford,  a.s  among  her  sons.  “ Lutetia*  aut  Oximii,  modica  induti  togula, 
hyemes  non  solum  ferre,  sed  etiam  frangcrc  didicimu.i.''  The  importance  of 
this  curious  discovery,  nn.sitspected  by  Scioppins,  and  contradictory  of  what 
Joseph  Scaligcr  and  all  others  have  as.serled  and  Kdieved  of  the  early  life 
of  his  father,  will  be  appreciated  by  tho.se  intere.sled  in  the  mysterious  bio- 
graphy of  this  (prince  or  imjKJstor)  illustrious  philosopher  and  critic. 
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over,  a repl^-  to  our  whole  argument  being  preteiuled  under  eovert 
of  answering  a part. 

We  were  agreeably  mistaken.  Tbo  bulky  painpblet  at  tbe 
bead  of  tins  article  bas  recently  appeared  ; and  we  liave  to  ten- 
der onr  best  acknowledgments  to  its  author,  for  the  aid  bo  bas  so 
effectually  afforded  against  the  cause  be  intentionally  supports. 
This  “ Asiferlion  (tbo  word  is  happily  appropi-iatc !)  0/  the  Lega- 
lity  of  the.  present  academical  system  of  Oxford  ” manifests  two 
things: — How  unanswerable  arc  onr  sUtements,  when  tbe  oppo- 
nent, who  conies  forward  professing  to  refute  the  “ new  and 
unheard-of  calumny,”  never  once  ventures  to  look  them  in  the 
face ; and.  How  intensely  felt  by  tbe  Collegial  interest  must  bo 
tbe  necessity  of  a reply^ — a reply  at  all  hazards, — when  a Mem- 
ber of  the  Venerable  House  of  Convocation  could  stoop  to  such 
an  attempt  at  delusion,  as  the  present  semblance  of  an  answer 
exhibits. 

It  may  sound  like  paradox  to  say,  that  this  |>ainpblet  is  no 
answer  to  our  paper,  and  yet,  that  we  arc  bound  to  accord  it  a 
reply.  But  so  it  is.  Considered  merely  in  reference  to  the 
points  maintained  by  us,  we  have  no  interest  in  disproving  its 
statements : for  it  is,  in  truth,  no  more  a rejoinder  to  our  reason- 
ing, than  to  the  Principia  of  Newton.  Nay  less.  For,  in  fact, 
our  whole  proof  of  the  illegality  of  the  present  order  of  things  in 
Oxford,  and  of  the  treachery  of  the  College  Heads,  would  be 
invalidated,  were  the  single  proposition,  which  our  pretended 
antagonist  so  ostentatiously  vindicates  against  us,  not  accurately 
true.  We  admit,  that  if  we  held  what  he  refutes  as  ours,  our 
positions  would  be  not  only  false,  but  foolish ; nay,  that  if  we  had 
not  established  the  very  converse,  as  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  our  whole  argument,  this  argument  would  not  only  bo 
unworthy  of  an  elaborate  answer,  but  of  any  serious  consideration 
at  all.  It  is  a vulgar  artifice  to  misrepresent  an  adversary,  to 
gain  the  appearance  of  refuting  him  ; but  never  was  this  contemp- 
tible manouivrc  so  impudently  and  systematically  practised.  In 
so  far  as  it  has  any  reference  to  our  reasoning,  the  whole  pamphlet 
is,  from  first  to  last,  just  a deliberate  reversivl  of  all  our  sUitcmcnts. 
Its  sophistry  (the  word  is  too  respectable)  is  nut  an  ignoratio,  but 
a mutatio,  elenchi ; of  which  the  lofty  aim  is  to  impose  on  the 
simplicity  of  those  readers  who  may  rely  on  the  veracity  of  “ A 
Member  of  Convocation,”  and  are  un.acquaintcd  with  the  paper, 
the  arguments  of  which  he  professes  to  state  and  to  refute. 
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Under  so  creditable  a name,  never  was  there  a more  discreditable 
performance  ; for  we  arc  unable  even  to  compliment  the  author’s 
intentions  at  the  expense  of  his  talent.  The  plain  scope  of  the 
publication  is  to  defend  perjury  by  imposture  ; and  its  contents 
are  one  tissue  of  disingenuous  concealments,  false  assertions, 
forged  quotations,  and  infuriate  railing.  In  its  way,  certainly,  it 
is  uni(|ue  ; and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  the  curious  as  a 
bibliographical  singularity,  being  perhaps  the  only  example  of  a 
work,  in  which,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a sentence,  not  cither  irrelevant  or  untrue. 

But  though  a reply  on  our  part  would  thus  be — not  a Refuta- 
tion but  an  Exposure ; a reply,  for  that  very  reason,  we  consider 
imperative.  It  forms  a principal  feature  of  the  Assertor’s  scheme 
of  delusion  to  accuse  us  of  deceit,  (and  deceit,  amounting  to 
knavery,  must  certainly  adhere  to  one  party  or  the  other ;)  yet, 
though  he  has  failed  in  convicting  us  even  of  the  most  unimportant 
error,  many  readers,  wo  are  aware,  might  be  found  to  accord 
credence  to  averments  so  positively  made,  to  set  down  to  honest 
indignation  the  virulence  of  his  abuse,  and  to  mistake  his  eflFrontery 
for  good  faith.  Were  it  also  matter  of  reasoning  in  which  the 
fallacy  was  attempted,  we  might  leave  its  detection  to  the  sagacity 
of  the  reader  ; but  it  is  in  matter  of  /act,  of  which  we  may  well 
presume  him  ignorant.  Aggressors,  too,  in  the  attack,  the  pre- 
sent is  not  a controversy  in  which  we  can  silently  allow  our  accu- 
racy, far  less  our  intentions,  to  be  impugned  by  any.  To  establish, 
likewise,  the  illegality  and  self-admitted  incompetence  of  the  pre- 
sent academical  system,  is  to  est.ablish  the  preliminary  of  all 
improvement, — the  necemity  of  change.  While  happy,  therefore, 

to  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  in  iulding  to  our  former  demon- 
stration of  this  all-important  point ; we  are  not,  of  course,  averse 
from  manifesting  how  impotent,  at  once,  and  desperate,  are  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  invalidate  its  conclusions.  These 
considerations  have  moved  us  to  bestow  on  the  matter  of  this 
pamphlet  an  attention  we  should  not  assuredly  have  accorded  to 
its  merits.  And  .as  our  reply  is  nothing  but  a manifcst.ation  of 
the  contrast  between  the  statements  .actually  m.adc  by  us,  and 
those  refuted,  as  ours,  by  our  opponent ; we  .are  thus  compelled 
to  recapitulate  the  principal  momenta  of  our  argument,  of  which 
we  in\ist  not  presume  that  our  readers  retain  an  adequate  recol- 
lection. Necessity  must,  therefore,  be  our  excuse  for  again 
returning  on  a discussion,  not  less  irksome  to  ourselves  Ih.an 
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others ; but  we  are  reconciled  to  it  by  the  consideration,  that 
though  we  have  no  errors  to  correct,  we  have  thus  the  oppor- 
tunity of  supplying,  on  this  important  subject,  some  not  unim- 
portant oinisifions. 

Our  former  paper  was  intended  to  prove  three  great  proposi- 
tions.— I.  That  the  present  academical  system  of  Oxford  is  illegal. 
II.  That  it  was  surreptitiously  intruded  into  the  University  by 
the  heads  of  the  collegial  interest,  for  private  ends.  III.  That  it 
is  virtually  acknowledged  to  bo  wholly  inaJeipuite  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  a University,  even  by  members  of  that  interest, 
through  whose  influence,  and  for  whose  advantage,  it  is  main- 
tained. 

I.  In  illustration  of  the  first  pi'oposition,  we  showed  that  the 
University  of  0.xford  is  a public  instrument,  privileged  by  the 
nation  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  public  purposes ; and 
that,  for  the  more  secure  and  appropriate  performance  of  its 
functions,  a power  of  self-legislation  is  delegated  to  the  great 
body  of  its  graduates,  composing  the  House  of  Convocation. 
The  resolutions  of  this  assembly  alone,  or  with  concurrence  of 
the  Crown,  form  the  Academical  Statutes,  and  the  statutes  exclu- 
sively determine  the  legal  constitution  of  the  University.  The 
whole  academical  statutes  now  in  force,  (with  one  or  two  passed, 
wo  believe,  since  182G,)  arc  collected  and  published  in  the  Corpus 
Statutorum  with  \in  Appendix,  and  in  lie  Addenda ; the  subse- 
quent statute  of  course,  explaining,  modifying,  or  rescinding  the 
antecedent. 

Looking,  therefore,  to  tlie  Statutes,  and  the  whole  statutes,*  we 


• As  not  mnclional  by  Convoration,  tlic  illegality  of  the  present  .system  is 
flagrant.  But  had  it  been  so  sanetioiied,  it  would  still  be  fundamentally 
illegal ; as  that  body  would  have  thus  traii.seended  its  powers,  by  frustrating 
the  ends,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  it  Wius  clothed  witli  legislative  authority 
at  all.  The  public  privileges  accorded  (by  King  or  Parliament,  it  matters 
not,)  to  the  education  and  degrees  of  a University,  are  not  granted  for  the 
private  behoof  of  the  individuals  in  whom  the  University  is  realized.  They  are 
granted  solely,  for  the  public  good,  to  the  instruction  of  certain  bodies  organizml 
under  public  authority,  and  to  their  certificate  of  proficiency,  under  condi- 
tions by  that  authority  pre.scrilxtd.  If  the.se  IxMlies  have  obtained,  to  any 
extent,  the  right  of  self-legislation,  it  is  only  as  delegates  of  the  stale  ; and 
this  right  couhl  only  be  constitutionally  exercised  by  them  in  snbsen  icncc  to 
the  public  good,  for  the  interest  of  which  alone  the  University  was  consti- 
tuted and  privileged,  and  this  power  of  legislation  itself  tlelegated  to  its 
members.  If  an  academical  legislatun;  abolish  academical  educatiou,  and 
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sliowed,  that  there  were  two  academical  systems  to  be  distinguished 
in  Oxford — a legal  and  an  illegal;  and  that  no  two  systems  could 
be  more  universally  and  diametrically  opposed. 

In  the  former,  the  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  University  is 
privileged  by  the  nation,  and  that  consequently  imperatively  pre- 
scribed by  the  statutes,  is  to  afford  public  education  in  the  facul- 
ties of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
science  of  Music,)  and  to  certify — by  the  grant  of  a degree — that 
this  education  had  in  any  of  these  faculties^  been  effectually 
received. — In  the  latter,  degrees  are  still  ostensibly  accorded  in 
all  the  faculties,  but  they  are  now  empty,  or  rather  delusive,  dis- 
tinctions ; for  the  only  education  at  present  requisite  for  all 
degrees,  is  the  private  tuition  .afforded  by  the  colleges  in  the  ele- 
mentary department  of  the  lowest  faculty  alone.  Of  ten  degrees 
Still  granted  in  Oxford,  all  are  given  contrary  to  statute,  and  nine 
are  in  law  and  reason  utterly  worthless. 

In  the  former,  it  is,  of  course,  involved  as  a condition,  that  the 
candidate  for  a degree  shall  have  spent  an  adequate  time  in  the 
university  in  prosecution  of  his  public  studies  in  that  faculty  in 
which  he  proposes  to  graduate. — In  the  latter,  when  the  statutory 
education  in  the  higher  faculties,  and  the  higher  department  of 
the  lowest,  was  no  longer  afforded,  this  relative  condition,  though 
indispensable  by  law,  is  converted  into  empty  standing. 

The  former,  as  its  principal  mean,  employs  in  every  faculty  a 
co-operative  body  of  select  Professors,  publicly  teaching  in  con- 
formity to  statutory  regulation. — The  latter  (in  which  the  wretched 
remnant  of  professorial  instruction  is  a mere  hors  d’ontvre)  aban- 
dons the  jvetty  fragment  of  private  education  it  precariously 
affords,  as  a perquisite  to  the  incapacity  of  an  individual.  Fellow 
by  chance,  and  Tutor  by  usurpation. 

To  conceive  the  full  extent  of  the  absurdity  thus  occasioned,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  no  universities  are  so  highlg  privileged 
by  any  country  as  the  Knglish  ; and  that  no  country  is  now  so 
completely  defrauded  of  the  benefits,  for  the  sake  of  which  acade- 
mical privileges  wore  ever  granted,  as  England.  England  is  the 
only  Christian  country,  where  the  Parson,  if  he  reach  the  univer- 
sity at  all,  receives  only  the  same  minimum  of  Theological  tuition 
jis  the  Squire; — the  only  civilized  country,  where  the  degree, 

academical  trial.s  of  profiriciicy  in  the  different  facnltic.s,  it  i-onunits  suicide, 
and  as  such,  the  act  is,  ipso J'uelo,  illeKsl.  In  the  ease  of  O.xford,  Convoca- 
tion ha.s  not  been  thii3_fcfo  de  sr. 
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wliicti  confers  on  the  Jurist  a strict  monopoly  of  practice,  is 
conferred  without  either  instruction  or  examination  ; — the  only 
country  in  the  world,  whore  the  I’hysician  is  turned  loose  upon 
society,  with  extraordinary  and  odious  privileges,  but  without 
professional  education,  or  even  the  slightest  guarantee  for  his 
skill* 

II.  In  proof  of  the  second  proposition  we  showed, — how,  in 
subordination  to  the  University,  the  Collegial  interest  arose ; — 
how  it  became  possessed  of  the  means  of  superseding  the  organ 
of  which  it  was  the  accident ; — and  what  advantage  it  obtained  in 
accomplishing  this  usurpation. 

We  tr.aced  how  Colleges,  in  general,  as  establishments  for  habi- 
tation, aliment,  and  subsidiary  instruction,  sprang  up  in  connection 
with  almost  all  the  older  universities  throughout  Europe.  The 
continental  colleges  were  either  so  constituted  as  to  form,  at  last, 
an  advantageous  alliance  with  the  university,  under  the  control  of 
which  the  whole  system  of  college  instruction  always  remained  ; 
or  they  declined  and  fell,  so  soon  as  they  proved  no  longer  useful 
in  their  subsidiary  capacity.  Tbe  English  Colleges,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  founded  less  for  education  than  aliment;  were  not 
subjected  to  the  regulation  of  the  university,  with  which  they 
were  never  able,  and  latterly  unwilling,  to  co-operate  effectually  ; 
and  their  fellowships  were  bestowed  without  the  obligation  of 
instructing,  and  for  causes  which  had  seldom  a relation  to  literary 
desert.  We  showed  how  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  few  in  numbers, 
and  limited  in  accommodation,  for  many  centuries  admitted  only 
those  who  enjoyed  the  benctit  of  tbeir  foundations  ; while  the 
great  m.ajority  of  the  academical  youth  iidiabited  the  Halls, 
(houses  privileged  and  visited  by  the  university,)  under  the  super- 
intendence of  principals  elected  by  their  own  members. 

The  crisis  of  the  Reformation  occasioned  a temporary  decline 
of  the  university,  and  a consequent  suspension  of  the  Halls  ; the 
Colleges,  multiplied  in  numbers,  were  enabled  to  extend  their 
circuit ; though  not  the  intention  of  the  act,  the  restoration  of  the 
Halls  was  frustrated  by  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  pow(;r  ; the  Colleges 
succeeded  in  collecting  nearly  the  whole  scholars  of  the  university 
within  their  walls ; and  the  Fellows,  in  usurping  from  the  other 

• We  doubt  extremely,  whether  the  Fellows  of  the  London  College  of 
Plrj'sicians  could  make  gisjd  their  iirivilegea,  if  opposed  oii  the  ground  that, 
by  the  statutes  of  the  universities  themselves,  not  one  of  them  has  legal 
right  to  a degree.  word  to  the  wise. 
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graduates  the  now,  and  tlieii  insignificant,  office  of  Tutor.  At 
tlie  same  time,  through  the  personal  ambition  of  two  all-powerful 
statesmen,  the  Chancellors  Leicester  and  Laud,  (with  the  view  of 
subjecting  the  university  to  a body  easily  governed  by  themselves.) 
the  Heads  of  Houses  were  elevated  to  a new  and  unconstitutional 
pre-eminence,  lly  the  former,  in  spite  of  every  legitimate  oppo- 
sition, these  creatures  of  accident  and  private  favour  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a public  academical  body  ; and,  along  with  the 
Doctors  of  the  three  higher  faculties,  and  the  two  Proctors,  con- 
stituted into  an  assembly,  to  which  the  prior  discussion  wiis  con- 
ceded of  all  measures  to  be  proposed  in  Convocation.  By  the 
latter,  an  absolute  initiative,  with  other  important  powers,  was,  by 
the  e.vclusion  of  the  Doctors,  given  and  limited  to  the  Heads  and 
Proctors,  a body  which,  from  it.s  weekly  diets,  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting;  and  to  obviate  resistance  to 
this  arbitrary  subjection  of  the  university  to  this  upstart  and 
anomalous  authority,  the  measure  was  virtually  forced  upon  the 
House  of  Convocation  by  royal  statute.  The  College  Heads  were 
now  the  masters  of  the  university.  They  were  sworn,  indeed,  to 
guarantee  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and  to  provide  for  their 
progressive  melioration.  But,  if  content  to  violate  their  obliga- 
tions, with  their  acquiescence  every  statute  might  be  abrogated 
by  neglect,  and  without  their  consent  no  reform  or  improvement 
could  be  attempted. 

Such  a body  was  incapable  of  fulfilling — was  even  incapable  of 
not  violating — its  public  trust.  Kaised,  in  gener.al,  by  accident 
to  their  situation,  the  Heads,  as  a body,  had  neither  the  lofty 
motives,  nor  the  comprehensive  views,  which  could  en.able  them 
adequately  to  discharge  their  arduous  duty  to  the  university. 
They  were  irresponsible  for  their  inability  or  bad  faith, — for 
wliat  they  did  or  for  what  they  did  not  perform  ; while  {mblic 
opinion  was  long  too  feeble  to  control  so  numerous  a body,  and 
too  unenlightened  to  take  cognisance  of  their  unobtrusive  usurpa- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  their  interests  were  placed  in  strong 
and  direct  hostility  to  their  obligations. — Personallg  they  wore 
interested  in  allowing  no  body  in  the  university  to  transcend  the 
level  of  their  own  mediocrity  ; and  a body  of  able  and  efficient 
Professors  would  have  at  once  mortified  their  sclf-imporUince,  and 
occasioned  their  inevitable  degradation  from  the  unnatural  emi- 
nence to  which  accident  had  i-ai.sed  them.  Conceive  the  O.vford 
Heads  ]iredominating  over  a senate  of  Profes-sors  like  those  of 
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(iofttiiigcn  or  Berlin  ! — Add  to  itiis,  that  tlio  efficiency  of  tlie 
public  instructors  would  have  again  occasioned  a concourse  of 
students  far  beyond  the  means  of  accommodation  afforded  by  die 
Colleges;  and  either  the  Halls  must  be  revivc<l,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Heads  divided,  or  the  principle  of  domestic  superintendence 
must  be  relaxed,  on  which,  however,  their  whole  influence  depended. 
— As  representatives  of  the.  collegial  interest,  they  were  also  natu- 
rally hostile  to  the  system  of  public  instruction.  If  the  standard 
of  professorial  competence  wore  high  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the 
standard  of  tutorial  competence  could  never  bo  reduced  to  the 
average  capacity  of  the  fellows ; whose  monopoly  oven  of  subsidiary 
education  would  thus  be  frustrated  in  the  colleges.  And  if  the 
professorial  system  remained  effective  in  the  Higher  Faculties,  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  supersede  it  in  the  lower  department  of 
the  lowest,  in  which  alone  the  tutorial  discipline  could  supply  its 
jilace  ; and  the  attempt  of  the  (,'ollcges  to  raise  their  education 
from  a subsidiary  to  a principal  in  the  university,  would  thus  bt? 
Uaffled. — Again,  if  the  University  remained  effective,  and  resi- 
dence in  all  the  faculties  enforced,  the  colleges  would  be  filled  by 
a crowd  of  Graduates,  not  only  emancipated  from  tutorial  disci- 
pline, but  rivals  even  of  the  fellows  in  the  office  of  tutor ; while, 
at  the  same  time,  tho  restoration  of  the  Halls  could,  in  these 
circumstances,  hardly  be  evaded. — All  these  inconveniences  and 
dangers  would  however  be  obviated,  and  profitably  obviated,  if 
•standing  on  the  college  books  were  allowed  to  count  for  statutory 
residence  in  the  university.  By  this  expedient,  not  only  could  the 
professorships  in  all  tho  faculties  be  converted  into  sinecures, — 
tho  Colleges  filled  exclusively  by  students  paying  tutors’  fees  to 
the  fellows,— and  the  acadcmic.al  population  reduced  to  the  accom- 
modation furnished  by  the  existing  houses ; but  (what  we  have 
failed  formerly  to  notice)  a revenuo  of  indefinite  amount  might  be 
realised  to  the  Colleges,  by  taxing  standing  on  their  books  with 
the  dues  exigible  from  actual  rc.sidenee.* 


• The  last  Oxford  t^alcnd-ir  is  before  us.  The  miinber  of  under- graduates 
is  not  given,  and  we  have  not  patience  to  count  tlicm  ; but  we  shall  be  con- 
siderably above  the  mark  in  estimating  them  at  t.  e.  the  number  given 
by  the  matriculations  for  the  year  multiplied  by  4.  The  whole  member.s  on 
the  lK)ok8  amount  to  52oH.  Deducting  the  fomier  from  the  latter,  there 
remain  of  members  not  addicted  to  residence,  :i7U).  Averaging  the  llatlel 
dues  paid  by  each  at  thirty  shillings,  there  results  an  annual  inc'ime  from 
this  source  alone  of  L.S.'dl,').  (and  it  is  much  more,)  to  lie  rlistrihnted  among 
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Through  the  iigeiicy  of  its  Ileadsj  tlie  collegial  interest  accoin- 
(ilished  its  usurpation.  Public  education  in  the  Four  Facidtiea 
was  reduced  to  private  instruction  in  the  lower  department  of  the 
lowest;  anil  this,  again,  brought  down  to  the  individual  incapacity 
of  every  Fellow-Tutor. — The  following  wo  state  in  supplenumt  of 
our  more  general  exposition. 

In  the  first  place,  this  was  effected  by  converting  the  Professo- 
rial system  of  instruction,  through  which,  as  its  necessary  mean, 
the  University  legally  accomplishes  the  ends  prescribed  to  it  by 
law,  into  an  unimportant  accident  in  the  academical  constitution. 

To  this  end,  the  professorial  system  was  mutilated. — Public 
instruction  was  more  particularly  obno.xious  to  the  collegial  inte- 
rest in  the  Faculty  oi  Arts  ; and  four  chairs,  established  by  the 
university  in  that  Faculty,  were,  without  the  consent  of  the 
university  asked  or  obtained,  abolished  hy  the  Hebdomadal  Meet- 
ing. The  salaries  of  the  Professoi-ships  of  Grammar,  Rhetoric, 
Logic,  and  Metaphysic,  thus  illegally  suppressed,  were  paid  by 
the  Proctors  out  of  certain  statutory  ex.actions;  and  wo  shall  state 
our  reasons  for  suspecting  that  their  acquiescence  in  this  and 
other  similar  acts,  was  purchased  by  their  colleagues,  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  allowing  these  functionaries  to  appropriate  the  salaries 
to  themselves.  The  Proctors  hung  more  loosely  on  the  collegial 
interest  than  the  other  members  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting ; • 
and  as  their  advantage  was  less  immediately  involved  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  jirofessorial  system,  it  required,  we  may  siqipose, 
some  positive  inducement  to  secure  their  thoroughgoing  subser- 
vience to  tlie  crooked  policy  of  the  Heads.  We  know  too,  that 

the  Houses,  for  the  improvement  of  lleadsliips,  Fellowsliips,  tlie  purclia.se  of 
Liviiios,  &c. 

• Before  the  Ciirormc  statute  of  1628,  the  Pnxtors  wcn>  elected  hy,  and 
out  of,  the  whole  body  of  full  (iradiiates  in  all  the  faculties  of  the  university. 
The  office  was  an  ohji'ct  of  the  highest  ambition  ; men  only  of  some  mark 
and  talent  had  any  chance  of  obtaining  it ; and  its  duties  were  paid,  not  by 
money,  but  dlstiuction.  By  this  statute  all  ivas  changed  ; and  another  mean 
of  accomplishing  its  nsunialion  bestowed  on  the  eollegial  interest.  Tlie  elec- 
tion was  given,  in  a certain  rotation,  to  one  of  the  C'olleges,  (the  Halls  being 
excluded  ;)  and  in  the  elective  college,  eligibility  was  confined  to  the  masters, 
and  the  masters  between  four  and  ten  years'  standing.  The  office  « as  now 
filled  only  by  persona  more  or  less  attached  to  the  collegial  intere.'^t,  and 
these  aiipointed  in  a gn-at  measure  liy  accident : while,  as  it  afforded  no 
honour,  it.s  lalsiiirs  must  lie  remunerated  by  emolument.  And  let  the 
Proitors  lie  adequately  paid,  only  let  this  tie  done  in  an  o[ien  and  legal 
manner. 
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tlio  oinolument  of  tlioir  offico.  allowed  by  law,  is  just  three,  pounds 
sir  shillings,  sterling  money ; while  wo  also  know,  that  its  eniolu- 
nieiit,  though  not  revealed  in  the  calendar,  is,  in  reality,  sufficient 
to  call  uj>  a wealthy  incumbent  from  the  country  to  the  perform- 
ance of  its  irksome  duties.  We  have  also  the  analogy  of  another 
chair  which  was  certainly  sequestrated  for  their  profit.  The 
history  of  this  job  is  edifying.  The  Professorship  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy was,  in  1621,  emlowed  by  Ur  Thomas  White,  under  .strict 
conditions  for  securing  the  efficiency  of  the  chair ; these  were 
ratified  by  Convocation,  and  declared  by  law  to  be  inviolable. 
And  “ that  individuals  every  way  competent  (viros  iindequaque 
pares)  to  this  readership  m.ay  always  be  appointed,”  he  intrusted 
(fond  man!)  the  election  to  these  members  of  the  (future)  Heb- 
domadal Meeting,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Dean  of  Christ- 
Church,  the  Presidents  of  .Magdalen  and  St  John’s,  and  the 
Proctors  (under  the  old  system.)  Wh.at  happened  ? Tho  chair 
was  converted  into  a sinecure ; and  one  or  other  of  the  Proc- 
tors, by  the  very  act  of  self-apjaiintment,  approved  undeqnaqne 
par  to  inculcate  Morality  by  example,  installed  profe.ssor  on 
every  quinquennial  vacancy.*  What  arrangement  w.os  made 
about  the  s.alary  (L.lOO),  we  know  not. — Fire  out  of  eleven 
odious  chairs  were  thus  disposed  of ; .and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Proctors  securiHl. 

To  the  same  end,  the  remnant  of  the  professorial  system,  not 
almlished,  was  paralysed.  In  our  former  j).apcr,  we  showed  how 
this  system,  as  constituted  by  the  Laudian  statutes,  though  easily 
c.ap.able  of  high  improvement,  w.as  extremely  defective ; partly 
from  the  incompetency  or  ill  intention  of  the  elective  bodies ; 
partly  from  the  temporary  nature  of  several  of  the  chairs;  but, 
above  all,  from  the  non-identity  which  subsisted  between  the 

* This  continued  from  1G73  till  1829.  Tlie  p.itriotic  exertions  of  the  pre- 
sent Lord  t'huueellor,  in  tlie  exposure  of  similar  abuses  in  other  public  semi, 
naries,  had  nhirincd  the  Heads,  and  probably’  disposed  them  to  listen  to  the 
sngKcstions  of  the  more  liberal  members  of  their  body.  The  job,  too  flagrant 
to  escape  notice  or  admit  of  jn.stitication,  was  di.seontinned.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Mills,  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  was  nominated  Professor ; and  he  has  honour- 
ablv  signalized  the  reform,  by  continuing  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures, 
wbieh.  we  understand,  have  la'en  (for  Oxford)  numerously  allundetl.  His 
intrialurtoiy  lecture,  On  the  Thrury  of  Moral  Obligation,  which  is  pub- 
lished, shows  with  what  ability  he  conid  discharge  its  important  duties,  were 
the  chair  n'stored  to  that  place  in  the  academical  system  which  it  has  a right 
to  hold. 
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interest  oI‘  the  I’rofessor  and  his  duly.  The  llcatls,  tliougli  sworn 
to  the  scholastic  improvement  of  tlic  university,  not  only  proposed 
no  remedy  for  these  defects ; they  positively  withheld  the  cor- 
rectives they  were  bound  to  apply ; and  even  did  all  that  in 
them  lay  to  enhance  the  evil.  Through  collegial  influence,  per- 
sons wholly  incompetent  were  nominated  Professors ; and  every 
provision,  by  which  the  University  anxiously  attempted  to  insure 
the  diligence  of  the  public  teacher,  was,  by  the  academical  exe- 
cutive, sedulously  frustrated.  The  Professors,  now  also  most 
exclusively  members  of  the  collegial  interest,  were  allowed  to 
convert  their  chairs  into  sinecures ; or  to  teach,  if  they  ultro- 
neously  lectured,  what,  when,  where,  how,  how  long,  to  whom, 
and  under  what  conditions,  they  chose.  The  consummation 
devoutly  wished  was  soon  realized.  The  shreds  of  the  profes- 
sori.al  system  arc  now  little  more  than  curious  vestiges  of  anti- 
quity ; and  the  one  essential  mean  of  education  in  the  legal 
system  of  Oxford,  as  in  the  practice  of  all  other  universities,  is  of 
no  more  necessity,  in  the  actual  system,  than  if  it  were  not,  and 
had  never  been. 

As  to  the  lectures  of  the  graduates  at  large,  these  wore  soon 
so  entirely  quashed,  that  the  right  of  lecturing  itself — nay,  the 
very  meaning  of  the  terms  Regent  and  Non-Regent,  was  at  last 
wholly  forgotten  in  the  English  Universities.* 

This  grand  object  of  their  policy,  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting 

• So  long  ago  as  the  coniiiicuccmcnt  of  tlie  last  ceiitiwy,  Serjeant  Milter, 
tlie  antagonist  of  Bentley,  and  who  is  praised  by  I>r  Mimk  for  his  profound 
knowledge  of  academical  affairs,  once  and  again,  in  his  An  ount  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,”  (pp.  2 1 , 80,)  assures  us,  that  the  terms  “ Regent " and 
“ Non-Regent " tcere  not  then  untlerstood ; and  the  same  ignorance  at  the 
present  day  i.s  admitted  by  the  recent  historian  of  that  University,  ^^r  Dyer. 
(Privileges,  &e.  ii.  p.  cxxiii.)  Before  our  late  article  apj)eared,  we  do  not 
believe  there  was  a member  of  cither  Knglish  University  who  could  have 
explaiticd  the  principle  of  tliis  distinction,  on  which,  however,  the  consti- 
tutioti  of  these  academical  corporations  fundamentally  rests  ; or  who  was 
aware  that  eveiy  full  graduate  posse-sses,  in  virtue  of  bis  degree,  the  right  of 
lecturing  on  any  subject  of  his  faculty  in  the  public  .schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity.— On  this  right,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a few  w ords  in  additioti  to  what 
we  formerly  stated.  It  is  certain,  that,  Itefore  the  Landian  Corpus,  gradua- 
tion both  eonfeiTcd  the  tiyht,  and  in)]K(sed  the  ohliyation,  of  public  teaching  ; 
the  one  for  ever,  the  other  during  a certain  time. — In  regard  to  the  former, 
nothing  was  altered  bj'  this  code.  The  fonu  of  a Bachelor’s  degree  is,  in 
fact,  to  this  moment,  that  of  a license  to  lecture  on  certain  books  within 
his  faculty;  and  tliat  of  a Master’s  and  Dtador's,  a licen.se  to  commence 
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was  constrained  to  carry  tlirongh,  witliout  even  the  pretext  of 
law.  There  is  neither  statute  nor  disp«'nsation  to  allege  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Heads,  or  the  conduct  of  the  Professors. 

In  the  second  place,  the  obligation  of  attendance  on  the  public 
lectures  was  no  longer  enforced.  This  violation  of  the  statutes 
wiis  correlative  of  the  last ; but  in  the  present  instance,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  illegality  has  been  committed  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a legal  act. 

In  our  former  article,  as  then  uncertain  touching  the  point  of 
actual  practice,  wo  could  only  in  general  demonstrate,  that  no 
universal  disjiensation  of  attendance  on  the  public  lectures  is  con- 
ceded by  statute,  and  that  none  such,  therefore,  could  legally  be 
passed  either  by  Congregation  or  Convocation.  We  have  since 
ascertained,  that  a dispensation  is  pretended  for  this  non-obser- 
vance as  obtained  from  Congregation,  under  the  dispensing  power 
conceded  to  that  house,  “ Pro  minus  diliyenti  publicorum  Lecto- 
ruin  auditione  ; ” at  least,  such  a dispensation  is  pas.scd  for  all 
candidates,  while  no  other  relative  to  the  observance  in  question 
is  conceded.  It  will  here  be  proper  to  prove  more  particularly, 
that  the  dispensation  in  the  present  instance,  actually  accorded, 
and  the  dispensation  necessarily  required,  have  no  mutual  propor- 
tion. The  dispensation  required,  in  order  to  cover  the  violation, 
is  one: — 1°,  for  an  absolute  non-attendance;  2",  without  the 
excuse  of  an  unavoidable  impediment ; and,  3°,  to  all  candidates 
indiflFercntly.  The  dispensation  which  Congregation  can  concede — 
the  dispensation  therefore  actually  conceded,  is,  1°,  not  granted 
for  non-attendance  absolutely,  but  only  for  the  negation  of  its 
highest  quality — a not  altogether  diligent  attendance;  2”,  not 
granted  without  just  reason  shown  ; and,  3°,  consequently  not 
granted  to  all,  but  only  to  certain  individuals.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  every  candidate  for  graduation  is  unconditionally 
bound  by  statute  to  have  “ diliyently  heard  (diligenter  audivissc) 

(iiicipore — hence  Occam’s  title  of  Vrnr.rabitk  Inceptor,)  all  those  solemn  acts 
of  teaching,  (iispntation,  &c.,  which  Ijcloiig  to,  and  are  rcf|uircd  of,  a perfect 
graduate,  (T.  ix.) — In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  obligation  of  public  leaching 
is  declared  not  repealwl,  (T.  iv.  § 1 ;)  and  if  the  obligation  could  still  be 
enforced,  a majore,  the  right  could  still  be  cxercist-d.  It  is  only  permitted 
to  Congregation  to  dis))cnsc  with  the  “ necessary  reyenry,"  if  they,  on  the 
one  hand, _/or  a imsonable  cause,  itiiiik /it,  and  if  the  inceptor,  on  the  other, 
choose  to  pay  fur  this  indulgence.  (T.  ix.  S.  iv.  § 2.  21.)  In  iioint  of  fact, 
this  right  of  lecturing  continued  to  be  exercised  by  the  graduates  for  a con- 
siderable time  after  the  ratification  of  the  Corpus  .Statutorum. 
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the  public  kctarcs”  ri'liitive  to  his  ilegrcc : whilst  tl\o  fulfilinont 
of  this  condition,  I'n  the  same  terms,  is  sworn  to  in  the  oatli  he 
makes  to  the  senior  Proctor;  and  forms  part  of  his  supplication 
for  a gnvee  to  the  House  of  Congregation.  Hut  as  no  one  could 
strictly  aver  that  he  had  “ diligently  heard  ” these  lectures  who 
was  absent  from  their  delivery,  however  seldom,  (and  the  ft-amers 
of  the  statutes  were  as  rigid  in  their  notions  of  perjury  as  the 
administrators  have  subsequently  been  lax.)  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  deprive  a candidate  of  his 
degree  for  every  slight  and  unavoidable  non-performance  of  this 
condition ; it  was  therefore  thought  equitable  and  expedient  to 
qttalify  the  oath  to  the  extent  of  allowing,  “ occasionally,”  to 
“ certain  persons,”  for  the  reason  of  a ‘‘just  hinderance,”  a di.s- 
pensation  “ for  the  non-fulfilment  of  every  jiarticular,  in  the  mode 
and /brm  required  by  statute,”  and  in  special  “ for  the  not  com- 
pletely regular  (minus  diligenti)  attendance  on  the  public  readers.” 
The  words  are  : — “ Cum  jnsta  quandoque  impedimenta  interveni- 
ant,  quo  minus  ea  omnia,  qn®  ad  (iradus  et  alia  exercitia  Univer- 
sitatis  requiruntur,  modo  et  forma  per  Statuta  rcqnisitis,  rite 
peragantur ; consuevit  Congregatio  Kegentium  in  hujnsmodi 
causis  cmn  personis  aliqnibus  in  materia  dispensabili  aliquoties 
gr.atiose  disjiensarc.”  (Corp.  Stat.  T.  ix.  S 4,  § 1,  Add.  p.  ItS.'i  ) 
— .\fter  this  preamble,  and  governed  by  it,  there  follows  the  list 
of  Dispensable  Matters,”  permitted  to  Congregation,  of  which 
the  one  in  question,  and  already  quoted,  is  the  fourth. 

It  is  a general  rule  th.at  all  statutes  and  oaths  arc  to  be  inter- 
preted ‘‘ad  animum  imponentis and  the  Oxford  legislators 
expressly  declare,  that  the  academical  sUitutes  and  oaths  are  vio- 
hited  if  interpreted  or  taken  in  a sense  different  from  tluvt  in 
which  they  were  intended  by  them,  and  if  against  the  interests 
of  education,  (Epinomis.)  A^ow,  that  it  was  intended  by  Convo- 
cation to  convey  to  Congregation,  by  this  clause,  a general  power 
of  absolving  all  candidates  from  the  jierformancc  of  the  one  para- 
mount condition  of  their  degree,  no  honest  man  in  his  senses  will 
venture  to  maintain.  The  supposition  involves  every  imaginable 
absurdity.  It  is  contr.ary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  clause, 
considered  either  in  itself  or  in  reference  to  the  obligation  which 
it  modifies;  and  contrary  to  its  meaning,  as  shown  by  the  pnve- 
tico  of  the  University,  at  the  period  of  its  ratification,  and  long 
subsequent.  It  would  stultify  the  whole  purport  of  the  academi- 
cal laws, — make  the  University  commit  suicide,  (for  the  University 
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exists  only  througli  its  public  education,) — -and  suicide  witliout  a 
motive.  It  would  suppose  a statute  ratified  only  to  bo  repealed ; 
and  a dispensation  intended  to  be  'co-extensive  with  a law.  It 
would  make  the  legislative  House  of  Convocation  to  concede  to 
the  inferior  House  of  Congregation,  a power  of  dispensing  with  a 
performance  infinitely  more  important  than  the  most  importiint  of 
those  in  which  it  expres.sly  prohibits  this  indulgence  to  itself;  and 
all  this,  too,  by  a clause  of  six  words,  shuffled  in  among  a score  of 
other  dispensations  too  insignificant  for  mention. 

The  no)i-aUendance  of  candidates  on  the  public  courses,  as  per- 
mitted by  the  Heads,  is  thus  illegal ; and  perjury  is  the  price  that 
must  be  paid  by  all  for  a degree. 

In  the  third  place,  the  residence  in  the  University  required  by 
statute  to  qualify  for  all  degrees  above  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  not 
enforced.  This  violation  is  also  a corollary  of  the  two  former ; 
.and  here  likewise,  but  without  success,  it  is  attempted  to  evade 
the  illegality. 

The  House  of  Convocation,  i.  e.  the  graduates,  regent  and  non- 
regent, of  the  University,  though  fully  possessing  the  powers  of 
legislation,  found  it  necessary  to  limit  their  otvn  capacity  of  sus- 
pending, in  particular  c,a.scs,  the  ordinary  appUcation  of  their 
statutes.  If  such  a dispensing  power  were  not  strictly  limited, 
the  consequences  are  manifest.  The  project  of  an  academical 
law,  as  a matter  of  general  interest,  solemnly  .announced,  obtains 
a grave  deliberation,  with  a full  attendance  both  of  the  advocates 
and  opponents  of  the  measure ; and  it  is  passed  under  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  goes  forth  to  the  world  to  be  canvassed  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion,  if  not  to  be  reviewed  by  a higher  positive 
tribunal.  The  risk,  therefore,  is  compai'atively  small,  that  a 
statute  will  be  ratified,  glaringly  contrary  either  to  the  aggregate 
interests  of  those  who  constitute  the  University,  or  to  the  public 
ends  which  the  University,  as  an  instrument  privileged  for  the 
sake  of  the  community,  necessarily  proposes  to  accomplish.  All 
is  different  with  a dispensation.  Here  the  matter,  sis  private  and 
particular,  and  without  any  previous  announcement,  attracts,  in  alt 
likelihood,  only  those  in  favour  of  its  concession  ; is  treated  lightly, 
as  exciting  no  attention ; or  passed,  as  never  to  be  known,  or,  if 
known,  only  to  bo  forgot.  The  experience  also  of  past  abuses, 
had  taught  the  acadcuiical  legislators  to  limit  strictly  the  license 
of  dispensation  permitted  to  themselves : — “ Quia  ex  nimia  dis- 
pensandi  liceiitia  grave  incommodum  Universitati  antehac  obor- 
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turn  eat  {itec  aliter  fieri  potuit ;)  statuit  et  docrevit  UiiiversiUis, 
ue,  in  j)ostcruin,  dispensationes  ullatenut  proponantur  in  ciisibus 
8«iuontibu8.”  (Corp.  Stat.  T.  x.  S.  2,  § 5.)  A list  of  matters  is 
then  given  (described  in  our  last  paper,  p.  443  sq.)  with  which 
Convocation  cannot  dispense ; the  most  important  of  which  are, 
however,  in  actual  practice  violated  without  a dispensation.  It  is 
sufheient  here  to  notice,  that  the  matters  declared  indispensable, 
(those  particulars,  namely,  in  which  this  indulgence  had  formerly 
been  abused,)  to  say  nothing  of  the  others  declared  dispeuscd>le, 
are  the  merest  trijles  compared  with  that  under  discussion.  Un- 
der the  heads,  both  of  Dispensable  and  of  Indispensable  Matter, 
a general  power  is  indeed  cautiously  left  to  the  Chancellor,  of 
allowing  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  to  propose  a dispensation ; but 
this  only  “ from  some  necessary  and  very  uryent  cause  (ex  neces- 
saria  et  perurgente  aliqua  causa),  and  moreover  under  the  former 
head,  only  “ in  cases  which  are  not  repugnant  to  academical  dis- 
cipline, (qui  disciplina?  Academic®  non  repugnant).”  The  legisla- 
ture did  not  foresee  that  the  very  precautions  thus  anxiously 
adopted,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  dispensation  in  time  to  come, 
without  altogether  surrendering  its  conveniences,  were  soon  to  be 
employed  as  the  especial  means  of  carrying  this  abuse  to  an 
extent,  compared  with  which  all  former  abttses  were  as  nothing. 
They  did  not  foresee  that  the  Chancellor  was  soon  to  become  a 
passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting ; that 
these  appointed  guardians  of  the  law  were  soon  themselves  to 
l)ecomo  its  betrayers ; that  the  Collegial  bodies  were  soon  to 
cherish  interests  at  variance  with  those  of  the  University  ; that 
nearly  the  whole  resident  graduates  were  soon  to  bo  exclusively 
of  that  interest,  and  soon,  therefore,  to  constitute,  almost  alone, 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  two  Houses ; and  that  in  these  ordi- 
nary meetings,  under  the  illegal  covert  of  Dispensations,  were  all 
the  fundamental  Statutes  of  the  University  to  be  soon  absolutely 
annulled,  in  pursuatwe  of  the  private  policy  of  the  Colleges. 

Under  the  extraordinary  dispensing  power  thus  cautiously  left 
to  the  Chancellor,  Heads,  and  Convocation,  a legal  remission  of 
the  residence  reejuired  by  statute  is  now  attempted ; but  in  vain. 

From  his  situation,  the  Chancellor  is  only  the  organ  of  the 
Collegial  Heads.  Ills  acts  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as 
tbeirs.  Chancellor’s  Letters  are  applied  for  and  furnished,  ready 
made,  by  the  University  Registrar,  to  all  proceeding  to  degrees 
above  Bachelor  of  Arts,  permitting  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  to 
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j)ropo8e  in  Convocation  a dispensation  in  their  favour  for  the  resi- 
dence required  by  statute.  The  dispensation  is  proposed,  and,  as 
a matter  of  routine,  conceded  by  tlie  members  of  the  collegial 
interest  met  in  an  ordinary  Convocation. — But  is  this  legal  ? Is 
this  what  was  intended  by  the  legislature  ? Manifestly  not.  The 
contingency  in  the  eye  of  law,  for  which  it  permits  a dispensation, 
and  the  case  for  which,  under  this  permission,  a dispensation 
is  actually  obtained,  are  not  only  different,  but  contrary.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  argue  that  the  dispensation  obtained  is  illegal, 
because  “repugnant  to  academical  discipline;”  for  it  is  manifestly, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  the  very  negation  of  academical  discipline  alto- 
gether. We  shall  take  it  upon  the  lowest  ground. — A dispensation 
of  its  very  nature  is  relative  to  particular  cases  ; and  in  allowing 
it  to  Convocation,  the  law  contemplated  a particular  emergency 
arising  from  “ some  necessary  and  very  urgent  cause,”  not  to  bo 
anticipated  by  statute,  and  for  which,  therefore,  it  provides  a sudden 
and  c.xtraordinary  remedy.  But  who  will  pretend  that  & perpetual 
remission  of  attendance  to  all  could  be  comprehended  under  this 
category  ? Such  a dispensation  is  universal,  and  therefore  tanta- 
mount to  a negation  of  the  law.  It  thus  violates  the  very  notion 
of  a dispensation. — Then,  it  does  not  come  under  the  conditions 
by  which  all  dispensations,  thus  competent  to  Convocation,  are 
governed.  It  is  neither  “ lucessary”  nor  “ very  urgent."  Not 
certainly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  practice ; for  how,  on  any 
day,  week,  month,  or  year,  could  there  have  arisen  a necessity,  an 
urgency,  for  abolishing  the  term  of  residence  quietly  tolerated 
during  five  centuries,  so  imperative  and  sudden,  that  the  matter 
could  not  bo  delayed  (if  a short  delay  were  unaviodable)  until 
brought  into  Convocation,  and  approved  or  rejected  as  a general 
measure  ? But  if  the  “ cause”  of  dispensation  were,  in  this  case, 
so  “ necessary,”  and  so  “ very  urgent,”  at  first,  that  it  could  not 
brook  the  delay  even  of  a week  or  month,  how  has  this  necessity 
and  urgency  been  protracted  for  above  a century  ? The  present 
is  not  one  of  those  particular  and  unimportant  cases,  with  which, 
it  might  be  said,  that  the  statutes  should  not  be  incumbered,  and 
which  are  therefore  left  to  be  quietly  dealt  with  by  dispensation. 
The  case  in  question  is  of  universal  application,  and  of  paramount 
importance  ; one,  of  all  others,  which  it  was  the  appointed  duty 
of  the  Heads  to  have  submitted  without  delay  to  the  academical 
legislature,  as  the  project  of  a law  to  be  by  Convocation  rejected 
or  approved.  (Tit.  .viii.) 

The  dispensation  of  residence  is  thus  palpably  illegal. 
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III.  In  evidence  of  the  third  proposition,  we  showed,  as  already 
proved, — that  the  present  academical  system  is  illegal,  being  one 
universal  violation  of  another  system,  exclusively  established  by 
the  statutes  of  the  University  ; — that  this  illegal  system  is  for 
the  private  behoof  of  the  Colleges; — that  this  system,  profitable 
to  the  Colleges,  wjis  intruded  into  the  University  by  their  Heads, 
who  for  this  end  violated,  or  permitted  to  be  violated,  the  whole 
fundamental  statutes  they  were  appointed  to  protect ; — that  this 
conflict  between  a legal  system  suspended  in  fact,  and  an  actual 
system  non-existent  in  law,  has  been  maintained  solely  by  the 
Heads,  who,  while  possessing  the  initiative  of  all  statutes,  have, 
however,  hitherto  declined  submitting  the  actual  system  to  Con- 
vocation, in  order  to  obtain  for  it  a legal  authorization : — But  all 
members  of  the  University  make  oath  to  the  faithful  observance 
of  the  academical  statutes ; and  the  Heads,  specially  sworn  to  sec 
that  these  .are  by  all  faithfully  observed,  are  by  st.atuto  branded 
as  pre-eminently  guilty  of  “ broken  trust  and  perjury,”  if  even 
“ by  their  negligence,  any  [unrepcalcd]  statute  whatever  is 
.allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  : ’’—Consc.'iuently,  the  Heads  have, 
for  themselves,  voluntarily  incurred  the  crime  of  “ broken  trust 
and  perjury,”  in  a degree  infinitely  higher  than  was  ever  anti- 
cipated as  possible  by  the  legislature ; and,  for  others,  have,  foi 
their  interested  purposes,  necessitated  the  violation  of  their  oaths 
by  all  members  of  the  University.* 

Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that,  without  a motive,  no  body  of 
magistrates  wouhl  live,  and  m.akc  others  live,  in  .a  systematic 
disregard  of  law, — that  no  body  of  moral  censors  would  e.xhibit 
the  spectacle  of  their  own  bctray.al  of  a gre.at  juiblic  trust, — and 
that  no  body  of  religious  guardians  would  haz.ard  their  own  sal- 
vation, and  the  sjvlvation  of  those  confided  to  their  care : f — on 
this  ground  we  showed,  that  while  every  motive  was  manifestly 
against,  no  motive  could  possibly  be  assigned  for,  the  conduct 
of  the  Heads,  in  so  long  exclusively  m.aintaining  their  intrusive 


* “ He  is  guilty  of  perjury,  who  proniiseth  upon  oath,  what  he  is  not 
morally  and  reasonaldy  certain  he  shall  be  able  to  perform.”— (Tili/jtsox, 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Sermon  on  the  Lawfulne.s.s  and  obligation  of  Oaths.) 

t ‘‘  Ille  qui  hominem  provocat  ad  Jurationem,  et  scit  eitm  falsum  Jiiratn- 
rnm  esse,  vicit  homicidam : quia  homicida  corjms  occisums  cst,  ille  aiiiinain, 
immo  duas  animas ; et  ejus  animam  qnera  Jurare  provocavit,  et  suani.” — 
(Augustinus  in  Dccollat.  S.  Joannis  Baptistae  et  hab.  22.  quaest.  5.  Ille 
qui.) 
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system,  and  never  askinj;  for  it  a legal  sanction ; except  their 
consciousness,  that  it  was  too  bad  to  hope  for  the  solemn  approval 
of  a House  of  Convocation,  albeit  composed  of  members  of  the 
colleffial  interest,  and  too  profitable  not  to  be  continued  at  every 
sacrifice. 

Rather  indeed,  we  may  now  add,  than  hazard  the  continuance 
of  this  profitable  system,  by  allowing  its  merits  to  be  canvassed 
even  by  a body  interested  in  its  support,  the  Heads  have  vio- 
lated not  only  their  moral  and  coligious  obligations  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  country,  but,  in  a particular  manner,  their  duty 
to  the  Church  of  England.  By  law,  Oxford  is  not  merely  an 
establishment  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  nation ; it  is  an 
establishment  for  the  benefit  of  those  only  in  community  with 
the  English  Church.  But  the  heads  well  knew  that  the  man 
will  subscribe  thirty-nine  articles  which  he  cannot  believe,  who 
sivears  to  do  and  to  have  done  a hundred  articles  which  he  can- 
not, or  does  not,  perform.*  In  this  respect,  private  usurpation 
was  for  once  more  (perversely)  liberal  than  public  law.  Under 
the  illegal  system,  Oxford  has  ceased  to  be  the  seminary  of  a 
particular  sect ; its  governors  impartially  excluding  all  religion- 
ists or  none.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  natural  tendency  of  the 
academical  ordeal  was  to  sear  the  conscience  of  the  patient  to 
every  pious  scruple  ;f  and  the  example  of  “ the  accursed  thing  ” 
thus  committed  and  enforced  by  “the  Priests  in  tho  high  places,” 
e.vtcndcd  its  pernicious  influence,  from  the  Universities,  through- 
out tho  land.  England  became  tho  country  in  Europe  proverbial 
for  a disregard  of  oaths  ; J and  the  English  Church,  in  particuliir. 


• Nay,  the  oath  for  observance  of  the  Statutes  Ls,  by  the  academical  legis- 
lature, held  a matter  of  far  more  serioas  obligation  than  the  subscription  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  For  by  .Statute  (T.  II.  § 3,)  the  intrant  is  not 
allowed  to  take  the  oath  until  he  reach  the  age  of  sixteen;  whereiis  the  suh- 
scriptiem  is  lightly  requireil  even  of  boy.s  matriculating  at  the  tender  age  of 
Itrelce.  [Of  this  more  again.] 

t “ Dico  voids  non  Jurare  omnino ; ne  scilicet  jiirandu  ad  facilitatem 
Jurandi  veniatur,  de  facilitate  ail  consuctudinem,  de  cousiietudine  ad  perjn- 
rinm  decidatnr.” — (.\uoustini  s I)e  Mendacio.)  “ In  Novo  Testamento 
dictum  est,  Ne  omnino  jnremus : quod  mild  qnidem  propterea  dictum  esse 
videtur,  non  qnia  jurare  peccatuin  est,  sed  (piia  pejerare  iimnauc  iieecatum 
e.st,  a quo  longe  nos  esse  voluit,  qui  omnino  ne  Juremiis  commovit." — (Iukm 
in  Epi.st.  ad  Publicolam,  ct  hab.  22.  qn.  1.  in  novo.) 

t [See  the  reflections  of  Bishops  Santlerson  and  lierhehy  on  this  national 
o]>probrium  quoted  in  the  seventh  article  of  this  scries.] 
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was  abandoned,  as  a peculiar  prey,  to  the  cupidity  of  men  allured 
by  its  endowments,  and  educated  to  a contempt  of  all  religious 
tests.*  As  Butler  has  it : — 

“ Tliey  swore  so  many  lies  liefore, 

Tliat  now,  witliout  n'morse, 

Tliey  take  all  oaths  that  can  be  made, 

As  only  tilings  of  course.”  f 

No  one  will  doubt  the  profound  anxiety  of  the  Heads  to  avert 
these  lamentable  consequences,  and  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
a responsibility  so  appalling.  We  may  therefore  estimate  at  once 
the  intensity  of  their  attachment  to  the  illegal  system,  as  a private 
source  of  emolument  and  power,  and  the  strength  of  their  convic- 
tion of  its  utter  worthlessness,  as  a public  instrument  for  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  an  University.  Not  only  will  the  system, 
when  examined,  be  found  absurd  ; it  is  already  admitted  to  be  so  : 
and  all  attempt  at  an  apology  by  any  individual,  by  any  subordi- 
nate, member  of  the  collegial  interest,  would  be  necessarily  vain, 
while  we  can  oppose  to  it  “ the  deep  damnation  ” reluctantly 
pronounced  on  their  own  act  and  deed  by  so  many  generations  of 
the  College  Heads  themselves. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  downfall  of  the  University  has  been 
the  result,  and  the  necessary  result,  of  subjecting  it  to  an  influence 
jealous  of  its  utility,  and,  though  incompetent  to  its  functions, 
ambitious  to  usurp  its  place.  The  College  Heads  have  been,  and 
will  always  be,  the  bane  of  the  University,  so  long  as  they  are 
suffered  to  retain  the  power  of  paralysing  its  efliciency  : at  least, 
if  a radical  reconstruction  of  the  whole  collegial  system  do  not 
identify  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  private  corporations, 
and  infuse  into  the  common  governors  of  both  a higher  spirit  and 
a more  general  intelligence.  We  regret  that  our  charges  against 
the  Heads  have  been  so  heavy  ; and  would  repeat,  that  our  stric- 
tures have  been  applied  to  them  not  as  individuals,  but  exclusively 
in  their  corporate  capacity.  We  are  even  disposed  altogether  to 
exempt  the  recent  members  of  this  body  from  a reproach  more 

• [This  nieliincboly  consequence  came  out  more  obtrusively,  after  the 
observation  in  the  text  was  written.  Sec  the  same  article.] 

t Another  annoying  consequence  of  the  illegal  state  of  the  English  Uni- 
versitie.s  may  be  mentioned.  The  Heads  cither  durst  not,  under  present  cir- 
cnmstance.s,  attempt,  or  would  be  inevitably  baffled  in  attempting,  to  re.sist 
the  communication  to  other  seminarie.s  of  those  academical  privileges  which 
ihi'y  themselves  have  so  disgracefully  abn.sed.  Tlie  Irutli  of  thi.s  observation 
will  probably  soon  I.m‘  manifested  by  the  event,  [And  has  been.] 
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surious  than  that  of  ignorance  as  to  tlio  nature  and  extent  of  their 
duty  to  the  University^*  wliile  we  freely  acknowledge  that  they 
liave  inadequately  felt  the  want,  and  partially  commenced  the 
work,  of  reformation,  which  wo  trust  they  may  long  live  to  see 
completed.  Wo  should  be  sorry  indeed  not  to  believe,  that, 
among  the  present  heads,  there  are  individuals  fully  aware  that 
Oxford  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  prepared  cordially  to 
co-operate  in  restoring  the  University  to  its  utility  and  rights. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  individuals  to  persuade  a body  of 
men  in  opposition  to  their  interests  : and  even  if  the  whole  actual 
members  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  were  satisfied  of  the  dis- 
honest character  of  the  policy  hitherto  pursued,  and  personally 
anxious  to  reverse  it ; we  can  easily  conceive  that  they  might 
find  it  invidious  to  take  upon  themselves  to  condemn  so  deeply  so 
many  generations  of  their  predecessors,  and  a matter  of  delicacy 
to  surrender,  on  behalf  of  the  collegial  interest,  but  in  opposition 
to  its  wishes,  the  valuable  monopoly  it  has  so  long  been  permitted 
without  molestation  to  enjoy.  In  this  conflict  of  delicacy,  interest, 
and  duty,  the  Heads  themselves  ought  to  desire, — ought  to  invoke, 
the  interposition  of  a higher  authority.  A Koyal  or  Parliamen- 
tary Visitation  is  the  easy  and  appropriate  mode  of  solving  the 
difficulty ; — a difficulty  which,  in  fact,  only  arose  from  the  inter- 
mission, for  above  the  last  century  and  a half,  of  that  corrective, 
which,  since  the  subjection  of  the  University  to  the  Colleges, 
remained  the  only  remedy  for  abuses,  and  abuses  determined  by 
that  subjection  itself.  Previous  to  that  event,  though  the  Crown 
occasionally  interposed  to  the  same  salutary  end,  still  the  Univer- 
sity possessed  within  itself  the  ordinary  means  of  reform  ; Convo- 
cation frequently  appointing  delegates  to  inquire  into  abuses,  and 
to  take  counsel  for  the  welfare  and  melioration  of  the  establish- 
ment. But  by  bestowing  on  a private  body,  like  the  Heads,  the 
exclusive  guardianship  of  the  statutes,  and  the  initiative  of  every 
legal  measure,  Convocation  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  active 
interference,  and  condemned  to  be  the  passive  spectator  of  all  that 
the  want  of  wisdom,  all  that  the  self-seeking  of  the  academical 
executive  might  do,  or  leave  undone. 

• Any  degree  of  such  ignorance  in  the  present  IIcad.s  we  can  imagine  pos- 
sible, after  that  recently  shown  by  tlie  most  intelligent  individuals  in  O.xford, 
of  the  relation  .mbsisting  between  the  public  and  the  private  coniorntions. 
As  we  noticx'd  in  our  last  paper,  the  parasitic  Fnngns  Is  there  mistaken  for 
the  Oak  ; the  t'ottv/e*  are  viewed  as  constituting  the  University. 
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Through  the  influence,  and  for  the  personal  aggrandisement  of 
an  ambitious  statesman,  the  Crown  delivered  over  the  reluctant 
University,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  custody  of  a private  and 
irresponsible  body,  actuated  by  peculiar  and  counter  interests ; 
and,  to  consummate  the  absurdity,  it  never  afterwards  interfered, 
as  heretofore,  to  alleviate  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this 
its  own  imprudent  act.  And  had  the  Heads  mot,  had  they 
expected  to  meet,  the  occasional  check  of  a disinterested  and 
wiser  body,  they  would  probably  never  have  even  thought  of 
attempting  the  collegial  monopoly  of  education  which  they  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  on  the  ruin  of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
University.  This  neglect  was  unfair,  even  to  the  Heads  them- 
selves, who  were  thus  exposed  to  a temptation,  which,  as  a body, 
it  was  not  in  their  nature  to  resist.  “ Ovcm  lupo  comisisti.” 
but  it  is  not  the  wolf,  who  acts  only  after  kind,  it  is  they  who 
confide  the  flock  to  his  charge,  who  are  bound  to  answer  for  the 
sheep.  To  the  administrators  of  the  State,  rather  than  to  the 
administrators  of  the  University,  arc  thus  primarily  to  be  attri- 
buted the  corruptions  of  Oxford.  To  them,  likewise,  must  we 
look  for  their  removal.  The  Crown  is,  in  fact,  bound,  in  justice 
to  the  nation,  to  restore  the  University  against  the  consequences 
of  its  own  imprudence  and  neglect.  And  as  it  ought,  so  it  is 
alone  able.  To  expert,  in  opposition  to  all  principle  and  all  expe- 
rience, that  a body,  like  the  Heads, — that  a body  even  like  the 
present  House  of  Convocation, — either  could  conceive  the  plan  of 
an  adequate  improvement,  or  would  will  its  execution,  is  the  very 
climax  of  folly.  It  is  from  the  State  only,  and  the  Crown  in  par- 
ticular, that  we  can  reasonably  hope  for  an  academical  reforma- 
tion worthy  of  the  name. 

“ Et  spes  ct  ratio  studiorum  in  Ca^.sarc  taiitnm.” 

but  with  a patriot  King,  a reforming  Ministry,  and  a reformed 
Parliament,  we  arc  confident  that  our  expectations  will  not  bo 
vain.  A general  scholastic  reform  will  be,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  the  political  renovation,  and,  perhaps,  the 
surest  test  of  its  value. 

And  on  this  great  subject,  could  we  presume  personally  to 
address  his  Majesty,  as  supreme  Visitor  of  the  Universities,  we 
should  humbly  repeat  to  William  the  Fourth,  in  the  present,  the 
counsel  which  lAjcke,  in  the  last  great  crisis  of  the  constitution, 
solemnly  tendered  to  )\'illiam  the  Third  : — “ Sire,  you  have  made 
a moxt  ylonoug  and  happy  Revolution  ; hut  the  good  ejfeets  of 
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it  will  soon  be  lost,  if  no  care  is  taken  to  regulate  the  Uni- 
versities.” * 

On  the  other  hand,  were  we  to  address  the  Senators  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  reformers  of  all  abuses  both  in  church  and  state ; 
though  it  needs,  certainly,  no  wizard  to  expose,  the  folly  of  wait- 
ing for  our  reformation  of  the  English  Universities  from  the  very 
parties  interested  in  their  corruption  ; it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  so  in  weightier  or  more  appropriate  words,  than  those  in  which 
Agrippa — “ the  wise  Cornelius  ” — exhorts  the  Senators  of  Cologne, 
to  take  the  work  of  reforming  the  venerable  University  of  that 
city  exclusively  into  their  own  hands  : — “ Dicetis  forte,  quis  nos- 
trum ista  Jaeiet,  si  ipsi  scholarum  Rectores  et  Praesides  id  non 
faciunt  ? — Certe  si  illis  permittitis  reformationis  hujus  negotium, 
in  codem  semper  luto  hmrebitis ; cum  nnusquisqtie  illorum  talem 
gestiat  formare  Academician,  in  qua  ipse  maxime  in  pretio  sit 
futiirvs,  ut  hactenus  asinus  inter  asinos,  porcus  inter  porcos. 
Vestra  est  Universitas ; vestri  in  ilia  praecipue  erudiuntur  filii ; 
vestrum  negotium  agitur.  Vestrum  ergo  est  omnia  recto  ordinare, 
prudenter  statuere,  sapienter  disponere,  sancto  reformare,  ut  ves- 
tra) civitntis  honor  ct  utilitas  suadent;  nisi  forte  vultis  filiis  vestris 
ignavos,  potius,  quam  erudites,  prmesse  Magistros,atque  in  civitatem 
vestrani  competat,  quod  olim  in  Ephesios  ; — ‘ Nemo  apud  nos  fit 
fnigi;  si  quis  extiterit,  in  alio  loco  et  apud  alios  fit  ille’  [Cf.  Barclaii 
Satyric.  p.  91.]  Quod  si  filios  vostros,  quos  Rcipublicfe  vestra)  pro- 
futuros  genuistis,  bonarum  literarum  gratia  ad  externas  urbes  ct 
Universitates  peregre  mittitis  erudiendos,  cur  in  vestra  urbe  illos 
his  studiis  fraudatis  ? Cur  artes  et  literas  non  rccipitis  peregrinas, 
qui  fihos  vestros  illarum  gratia  emittitis  ad  peregrinos  ? - - - 

Quod  si  nunc  prisci  illi  urbis  vestra)  Senatores  sepulchris  suis 
exirent,  quid  putatis  illos  dicturos,  quod  tarn  celebrem  olim  Uni- 
versitatem  vestram,  magnis  sump>tibus,  laboribus  et  precibns  ab 
ipsis  huic  urbi  comparatam,  vos  taliter  cum  obtenebrari  palimini, 
turn  funditis  extingui  sustineatis  ? Nemo  certe  negare  potest, 

• This  .lui'cdotf  is  told  liy  Serjeant  Jlillcr,  in  Ids  “ Account  of  tlie  University 
of  Cambridge,”  published  in  1717,  (p.  188.)  It  is  unknown,  so  far  as  wc 
recollect,  to  all  the  biographers  of  Locke.  But  tVilliam  probably  thought, 
like  Dr  Parr,  “ that  the  Engli.sh  Universities  stood  in  need  of  a thorough 
reformation ; only,  as  seminaries  of  the  church,  it  was  [selfishly]  the  wisest 
thing  for  [King  and]  Parliament  to  let  them  alone,  and  not  raise  a nest  ot 
hornets  about  their  ears.” — The  Universitie.s  are  not,  however,  now  so 
strong;  public  opinion  is  not  now  so  weak  ; whilst  the  nation  at  length  seems 
roused  from  its  apathy,  urgent  and  earnest  for  a reform. 
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urbem  vcstram  civesijue  vostros  omnibus  Germanim  civitatibus 
rerum  atque  morum  magniiicentia  anteponendam,  si  unus  tile 
bonarum  liUrarum  splendor  vobis  non  deesset.  Polletis  enim 
omnibus  fortunae  bonis  et  divitiis,  nullius,  ad  vitas  ct  magnificentiie 
UBum  cgetis;  sediitec  omnia  apud  vos  mortua  sunt,  et  vclut  in 
parieto  picta ; quoniam  quibus  h»c  vivificari  et  animari  debcant, 
anima  caretis,  hoc  est,  bonis  Uteris  non  polletis,  in  quibus  solis 
honor,  dignitas,  et  immortalis  in  longasvam  posteritatcm  gloria 
continetur."  • 

The  preceding  statement  svill  enable  us  to  make  brief  work 
with  the  Assertor. — Ilis  whole  argument  turns  on  ttvo  cardinal 
propositions : the  one  of  which,  as  maintained  by  us,  he  refutes ; 
the  other,  as  admitted  by  us,  he  assumes.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  maintain,  as  the  very  foundation  of  our  case,  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  he  refutes  as  ours ; and  our  case  itself 
is  the  formal  refutation  of  the  very  proposition  ho  assumes  as 
conceded. 

The  proposition  professedly  refuted  is, — That  the  legitimate 
constitution  of  the  University  of  Oxford  was  finally  and  exclusively 
determined  by  the  Laudian  Code,  and  that  all  change  in  that  con- 
stitution, by  subsequent  statute,  is  illegal. 

The  proposition  assumed  is, — Thai  the  present  academical 
system,  though  different  from  that  established  by  the  Laudian 
Code,  is,  hoicever,  ratified  by  subsequent  statute. 

(This  refutation  and  assumption,  taken  together,  imply  the 
conclusion, — That  the  present  system  is  legal.) 

The  former  proposition,  as  we  said,  is  not  ours ; we  not  only 
never  conceiving  that  so  extravagant  an  absurdity  could  bo  main- 
tained, but  expressly  stating  or  notoriously  assuming  the  reverse 
in  almost  every  page,  nay  establishing  it  even  as  the  principal 
basis  of  our  argument.  If  this  j>roposition  were  true,  our  whole 
demonstration  of  the  interested  policy  of  the  Heads  would  have 
been  impossible.  How  could  we  have  shown,  that  the  changes 
introduced  by  them  were  only  for  the  advantage  of  themselves 
and  of  the  collegial  interest  in  general,  unless  we  had  been  able 
to  show,  that  there  existed  in  the  University,  a capacity  of  legal 
change,  and  that  the  preference  of  illegal  change  by  the  Heads, 
argued  that  their  novelties  were  such,  as  they  themselves  were 
satisfied,  did  not  deserve  the  countenance  of  Convocation,  that  is. 


• Kpistoinnmi  I>.  vii.  rp.  2fi.  Opera,  II.  |i.  1042. 
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of  the  body  legislating  for  the  utility  and  honour  of  the  Univer- 
sity ? If  all  change  had  been  illegal,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
change  (as  must  be  granted)  unavoidable  and  expedient ; the  con- 
duct of  the  Heads  would  have  found  an  ample  cloak  in  the  folly, — 
in  the  impossibility  of  the  law. — Yet  the  Venerable  and  Veraci- 
ous Member  coolly  “ asserts,”  that  this,  as  the  position  which  wo 
maintain,  is  the  position  which  he  writes  his  pamphlet  to  refute. 
With  an  effrontery,  indeed,  ludicrous  from  its  extravagance,  he 
even  exults  over  our  “ luckless  admission,” — that  Convocation 
possesses  the  right  of  rescinding  old,  and  of  ratifying  new,  laws,” 
(p.  25) ; and  (on  the  hypothesis,  always,  that  we,  like  himself, 
had  an  intention  of  deceiving),  actually  charges  it  as  “ one  of  our 
greatest  blunders” — a blunder  betraying  a total  want  of  “ common 
sense” — “to  have  referred  to  the  Appendix  and  Addenda  to  the 
Statute-book,”  (p.  86,)  t.  e.  to  the  work  we  reviewed,  to  the  docu- 
ments on  which  our  argument  was  immediately  and  principally 
founded ! • 

In  regard  to  the  latter  proposition,  it  is  quite  true  that  if  the 
former  academical  system  had  been  repealed,  and  the  present 
ratified  by  Convocation,  the  actual  order  of  things  in  Oxford  is 
legal,  and  the  Heads  stand  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man.  But,  as  this  is  just  the  matter  in  question,  and  as  instead 

* It  may  amo.se  our  readers  to  Iicar  how  our  ingenuous  disj)utant  lays  out 
his  pamphlet,  alias,  hi.s  refutation  of  “ the  MedUh  immutability  of  the  Lan- 
dian  digest.”  This  immutability  he  refutes  by  arguing : — 

“ From  the  general  principles  of  juri.sprudencc,  a.s  they  relate  to  the  muta- 
bility of  human  laws.  (Sect.  II.) — From  the  particular  principles  of  muni- 
cipal incorporation,  as  they  relate  to  the  making  of  by-laws.  (Sect.  III.) — 
From  tlic  express  words  of  the  Corpus  Statotoruro.  (Sect.  IV.) — From  im- 
memorial usage,  tliat  is,  the  constant  practice  of  the  University  from  1234  to 
18.31.  (Sect.  V.) — From  the  principle  of  adaptation  upon  which  the  statutes 
of  1636  were  compiled  and  digested.  (Sect.  VI.) — From  Archbishop  Land’s 
own  declarations  in  respect  of  those  statutes.  (Sect.  VII.) — From  his 
Instructions  to  Dr  Frewin,  in  1638,  to  submit  to  Convocation  some  amend- 
ments of  the  statute-book,  after  it  had  t>een  finaliy  ratified  and  confirmed. 
(Sect.  V’lll.) — From  the  alterations  made  in  the  statute-book  after  the  death 
of  the  Archbishop,  but  during  the  lives  of  those  who  were  his  confidential 
friends,  and  had  been  his  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  reforming  it.  (Sect.  IX.) 
— From  the  alterations  made  in  the  statute-book  from  time  to  time,  since 
the  death  of  the  Archbishop’s  coadjutors  to  the  present  day.  (Sect.  X.) — 
From  the  opinion  of  counsel  ujion  the  legality  of  making  and  altering  sta- 
tutes, as  delivered  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  June  2,  1759.  (Sect.  XI.) — p. 
16. — This  elaborate  parade  of  argument  (the  pamphlet  extends  to  a hundred 
and  fifty  mortal  pages)  is  literally  answered  in  two  words  — diihtlavit  ? 
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of  the  affirmative  being  granted  by  us,  the  whole  nisus  of  our 
reasoning  waste  demonstrate  the  negative;  we  must  hold,  that 
since  the  Asserter  has  adduced  nothing  to  invalidate  our  state- 
ments on  this  point,  he  has  left  the  controversy  exactly  as  he  found 
it.  To  take  a single  instance : — lias  he  shewn,  or  attempted  to 
show,  that  by  any  subsequent  act  of  Convocation  those  fundamen- 
tal statutes  which  constitute  and  regulate  the  Professorial  system, 
as  the  one  essential  organ  of  all  academical  education,  have  been 
repealed  ? — nay,  that  the  statutes  of  the  present  century  do  not 
on  this  point  recognise  and  enforce  those  of  those  preceding  ? — 
(Add.  p.  129 — K13,  pp.  187,  188,  ct  pjissim.)  If  not,  how,  on 
his  own  doctrine  of  the  academic  oath,  (m  which  we  fully  coin- 
cide,) does  he  excmj>t  the  guardi.ans  of  its  statutes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  other  members  of  the  University,  from  perjury? — {Major.) 
“ It  ” (the  academic  oath)  “is,  and  will  always  be,  taken  and  kept 
with  a safe  conscience,  as  long  as  the  taker  shall  faithfully  observe 
the  academic  code,  in  all  its  fundamental  ordinances,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  true  meaniny  and  intent.  And  with  respect  to  other 
matters,  it  is  safely  taken,  if  taken  according  to  the  will  of  those 
who  made  the  latv,  and  who  have  the  power  to  make  or  unmake, 
to  dispense  with  or  repeal,  any,  or  any  parts  of  any,  laws  edu- 
cational of  the  University,  and  to  sanction  the  administration  of 
the  oath  with  larger  or  more  limited  relations  [i.  e.  ?]  according 
to  what  Conmcalion  may  deem  best  and  fittest  for  the  ends  it  has 
to  accomplish." — (P.  l.‘I2.) — (Minor.)  In  the  case  adduced,  the 
imobserved  professorial  system  is  a “ fundamental  ordinance,” 
is  exclusively  “ according  to  the  will  of  those  who  made,  make, 
and  unmake  the  law,”  exclusively  “according  to  what  Convo- 
cation deems  the  best  and  fittest.”* — (Conclttsion.)  Consequently, 
&c. 

In  confuting  the  propositions  we  h.ave  now  considered,  the 

* Si'C  S.VNDERSON'  Dc  Jiii'amciiti  Oljligatiouc,  I’rael.  1II.§  18. — too  long  to 
extract. — The  Assertor  avers,  but  witliout  quoting  any  authority,  that  .San- 
derson wrote  tile  KpinomU  of  the  Corjms  Statutonim.  If  true,  which  we  do 
not  believe,  the  fact  would  be  curious.  It  is  unnoticed  by  Wood,  in  his 
tlistnriu,  AniiaLi,  or  .tt/iena, — it  is  unknown  to  Walton,  or  to  any  indeed  of 
Sanderson’s  biogra|)hers.  It  is  also  olhcnvise  improbable.  .Sandci-son  leR 
the  University  in  1GI9,  when  he  surrendered  his  fellowship,  and  only  returned 
in  1642,  when  made  Uegius  Profes-sor  of  Divinity.  The  Statute.s  were  com- 
piled in  the  interval;  and  why  shonid  the  Ivpinoutis  be  written  by  any  other 
than  the  delegates'^  \\’e  see  the  motive  for  the  fiction  ; — it  i.s  too  silly  to  be 
worth  mentioning. 
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Asscrtor’8  wliolc  painptilct  is  confuted.  Wo  shall  however  notice 
(what  we  cannot  condescend  to  disprove)  a few  of  the  subaltern 
statements  which,  with  equal  audacity,  he  holds  out  as  maintained 
by  us,  and  some  of  which  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  support  by 
fabricated  quotations. — Of  these,  one  elass  contains  assertions, 
not  simply  false,  but  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  statements  really 
made  by  us,  Sueh,  for  instance : — That  we  extolled  the  academic 
system  of  the  Laudian  code  as  perfect,  (pp.  95,  9C,  144,  &c.) ; — 
That  we  admitted  the  actual  system  to  be  not  inexpedient  or 
insufficient,  (p.  95);  and.  That  this  system  w.is  introduced  in 
useful  accomodation  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  age, 
(p.  95.) — Another  class  includes  those  assertions  that  are  simply 
false.  For  example  : — That  we  expressed  a general  approbation 
of  the  methods  of  the  ancient  University,  and  of  the  scholastic 
exercises  and  studies,  beyond  .an  incidental  recognition  of  the  uti- 
lity of  Disputation,  and  that  too,  [though  far  from  undervaluing 
its  advantages  even  now,]  in  tho  circumstances  of  the  middle 
ages ; and  we  may  state,  that  the  quotation  repeatedly  alleged  in 
support  of  this  .assertion  is  a coin.age  of  his  own,  (pp.  6,  11,  83, 
96,  97,  138,  139 ; — That  wo  reviled  Oxford  for  merely  devia- 
ting from  her  ancient  institution-s,  (pp.  5,  11,  12,  95,  &c.); — 
That  we  said  a single  word  in  delineation  of  the  Chambcrdeckyn 
at  all,  far  less  (what  is  pronounced  “ one  of  the  cleverest  sleights 
of  hand  ever  practised  in  the  whole  history  of  literary  legerde- 
main ”)  “ transformed  him  into  an  amiable  and  interesting  young 
gentleman,  poor  indeed  in  pocket,  but  abundantly  rich  in  intel- 
lectual energies,  and  in  every  principle  that  adorns  and  dignities 
human  nature!”  (p.  113.) — Regarding  as  we  do  the  Assertor 
only  as  a curious  psychological  monstrosity,  we  do  not  .affect  to 
feel  towards  him  tho  indignation,  with  which,  coming  from  any 
other  quarter,  we  should  repel  the  false  and  unsupported  charges 
of  “ depraving,  corrupting,  and  mutilating  our  cited  pass.agcs,” 
(p.  24) ; — of  “ making  fraudulent  use  of  the  names  and  authori- 
ties of  Dr  Newton  and  Dr  Wallis,  of  Lipsius,  Crevier,  and  Du 
Boullay,”  (p.  142) ; and  to  obtain  the  weight  of  his  authority,  of 
fathering  on  Lord  Bacon  an  apophthegm  of  our  own,  though  only 
alleging,  without  reference,  one  of  tho  most  familiar  sentences  of 
his  most  popular  work.  (p.  7.) — To  complete  our  cursory  dissec- 
tion of  this  mor.al  Lusus  Naturm,  we  shall  only  add  that  he  quotes 
us  just  thirteen  times  ; that  of  these  quotations  one  is  authentic  ; 
six  are  more  or  less  altered ; one  is  garbled,  half  a sentence 
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being  adduced  to  support  what  the  whole  would  have  overthrown, 
(p.  20) ; and  five  arc  fabrications  to  countenance  opinions  which 
the  fabricator  finds  it  convenient  to  impute  to  us,  (pp.  9,  10,  11, 
110,  141.) 

We  might  add  much  more,  but  enough  has  now  been  said. — 
We  have  proved  that  our  positions  stand  unconfuted, — uncontro- 
verted,— untouched ; • that  to  seem  oven  to  answer,  our  opponent 
has  been  constrained  to  reverse  the  very  argument  he  attacked  ; 
and  that  the  perfidious  spirit  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  con- 
troversy, significantly  manifests  his  own  consciousness  of  the  hope- 
less futility  of  his  cause. 


• [ Aud  what  was  true  twcuty  years  ago,  is,  in  every  respect,  true  now.] 
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VI -ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  DISSENTERS  TO  ADMISSION 
INTO  THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES. 


(October,  1834.)  ^ 

A Bill  to  remove  certain  Disabilities  which  prevent  some  classes 
of  his  Majesty's  Subjects  from  resorting  to  the  Universities  of 
England,  and  proceeding  to  Degrees  therein.  21  April,  1834. 

The  whole  difficulty  of  the  question,  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  Dissenters  into  the  English  Universities,  lies  in  the  present 
anomalous  state — we  do  not  say  constitution — of  these  establish- 
ments. In  them  the  University,  properly  so  called,  t.  e.  the  neces- 
sary national  establishment  for  general  education,  is  at  present 
illegally  suspended,  and  its  function  usurped,  but  not  performed, 
by  a number  of  private  institutions  which  have  sprung  up  in  acci- 
dental connection  with  it,  named  Colleges. 

Now,  the  Claim  of  the  Dissenters  to  admission  into  the  public 
university  cannot  justly  be  refused ; nor,  were  the  university  in 
fact,  what  it  ought  legally  to  be,  would  the  slightest  difficulty  or 
inconvenience  be  experienced  in  rendering  that  right  available. 
But  the  university  has  been  allowed  to  disappear, — the  colleges 
have  been  allowed  to  occupy  its  place : and,  while  the  actual,  tliat 
is  the  present,  right  of  the  colleges,  as  private  establishments,  to 
close  their  gates  on  all  but  members  of  their  own  foundations, 
cannot  be  denied  ; independently  of  this  right,  the  expediency  is 
worse  than  doubtful,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  of  forcing  a college 
to  receive  inmates,  not  bound  to  accommodate  themselves  to  its 
religious  observances,  or,  on  the  other,  of  exacting  from  those 
entitled  to  admission,  conformity  to  religious  observances,  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  faith.  Now,  neither  in  the  bill  itself,  nor  in  any  of 
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the  pamphlets  and  speeches  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters,  or  against 
them,  is  there  any  attcmj)t  made  to  grapple  with  the  real  difficul- 
ties of  the  question  ; and  the  opponents  of  the  measure  are  thus 
left  to  triumph  on  untenable  ground,  in  objections  which  might  bo 
retorted  with  tenfold  effect  upon  themselves. 

The  sum  of  all  the  arguments  for  exclusion  amounts  to  this  : — 
The  admission  of  the  Dissenters  is  inexpedient,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  present  state  of  education  in  the  universities,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  all  that  it  ought  to  be  ; and  unjust,  as  tending  to 
deprive  those  of  their  influence,  who  are  assumed  to  have  most 
worthily  discharged  their  trust. — In  reply,  it  has  been  only  feebly 
attempted,  admitting  the  assumptions,  to  evade  the  right,  and  to 
palliate  the  inconveniences.  Instead  of  this,  it  ought  to  have  been 
boldly  contended  : — in  the  jirst  place,  that  the  actual  state  of  edu- 
cation in  these  schools  is  entitled  to  no  respect,  as  contrary  at 
once  to  law  and  to  reason  ; and  that  all  inconveniences  disappear 
the  moment  that  the  universities  are  in  the  state  to  which  taw  and 
reason  demand  that  they  be  restored  ; in  the  second,  that  so  far 
from  unjustly  degrading  upright  and  able  trustees,  these  trustees 
have,  for  their  proper  interest,  violated  their  public  duty  ; and, 
for  the  petty  ends  of  their  own  private  institutions,  abolished  tho 
great  national  establishment,  of  whose  progressive  improvement 
they  had  solemnly  vowe<l  to  be  the  faithful  guardians. 

In  attempting  any  reform  of  an  ancient  institution  like  the 
English  Universities,  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a fundamental 
principle,  that  the  changes  introduced  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  and  oven  the  mechanism  of  these  insti- 
tutions themselves.  The  English  Universities,  as  spontiincously 
developed  and  as  legally  established,  consist  of  two  elements ; and 
tlie  sejiarate  perfection,  and  mutual  co-operation  and  counterpoise 
of  these  elements,  determine  the  perfection  of  the  constituted 
whole.  The  one  of  these,  principal  and  necessary,  is  the  public 
instruction  and  examination  in  tho  several  faculties  afforded  by 
the  Unixiersity  Proper ; the  other,  subordinate  and  accidental,  is 
the  private  superintendence  exercised  in  the  Licensed  House, 
which  tho  under-graduate  must  inhabit,  and  the  private  tuition 
afforded  by  the  Licensul  Tutor,  under  whose  guidance  he  must 
place  himself.  Wo  are  no  enemies  to  this  constitution.  On  the 
contrary,  we  hold  that  it  affords  the  condition  of  an  absolutely 
perfect  university.  The  English  universities,  however,  afford  a 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  axiom,  “ Corruptio  optimi  pessitna.” 
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In  them  the  principles  of  health  are  converted  into  the  causes  of 
disease. 

In  two  preceding  articles,  [the  two  last,]  we  have  shown,  (espe- 
cially in  regard  to  Oxford,  but  in  all  essential  circumstances  our 
statements  apply  equally  to  Cambridge,)  that  in  the  English  Uni- 
versities there  is  organised,  by  Statute,  <m  extensive  system  of 
Public  instruction,  through  a competent  body  of  Professors  con- 
stantly Lecturing  in  all  the  Faculties;  but  that,  de  facto,  this 
statutory  system  has  now  no  practical  existence.  We  have 
shown  that,  besides  this  original  and  principal  system, — through 
which,  in  fact,  alone  other  universities  accomplish  their  end, — the 
English  universities  came  subsequently  to  employ  two  other  sub- 
ordinate means, — means  intended  more  to  ensure  order  than  to 
bestow  instruction.  In  the  first  place,  they  required,  from  a 
remote  period,  that  every  member  of  the  university  should  belong 
to  some  house  governed  by  a graduate,  licensed  by  the  academical 
authorities,  and  responsible  to  them  for  the  conduct  of  the  other 
members  of  the  establishment ; and  in  the  second,  they  have,  for 
above  two  centuries,  enjoined  that  all  under-graduates,  who  were 
then  generally  four  years  younger  than  at  present,  should  be  like- 
wise under  the  special  discipline  of  a tutor,  whose  principal  office 
it  was,  privately  to  do  what  the  University  could  not  constitution- 
ally, in  its  lay  Faculty  of  Arts,*  publicly  attempt, — “ institute 
his  pupil  in  the  rudiments  of  religion  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Thirty -nine  Articles  ; ” but  so  little  was  expected  from  this  sub- 
sidiary instructor,  that  by  statute  any  one  is  competent  to  the 
office  who  has  proceeded  to  his  Bachelors’  degree  in  Arts,  (a 
degree  formerly  taken  by  the  age  at  which  the  University  is  now 
entered,)  and  whose  moral  and  religious  character  is  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  house  to  which  he  belongs,t  or  in  the  event  of  a 
dispute  on  this  point,  by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  We  also  showed 
how  all  these  parts  of  the  public  academical  constitution  had  been 
illegally  annihilated,  or  perverted  by  the  influence  and  for  tho 


* [It  has  been  ignorantly  contended  against  this,  that  the  Facidty  of  Arts 
in  the  older  Universities  was  not  lay  but  clerical;  and  this  on  the  ground  that 
tho  learners  and  teachers  of  that  faculty  are  frequently  called  clerici.  But 
those  who  know  anything  of  mcdiaival  language  are  aware,  that  clericus 
necessarily  means  nothing  more  than  gownsman,  scbolaris.  Even  the  expres- 
sion ben^t  of  clergy  in  tho  English  law  might  have  prevented  the  mistake.] 
t It  does  not  appear  from  the  Statutes  that  tho  7'utor  must  be  of  the  same 
house  with  the  Pupil. 
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behoof  of  a private  interest  in  the  university.  This  interest  was 
the  collcfrial.  Wo  traced  liow,  through  the  unconstitutional  ele- 
vation (by  Laud)  of  the  College  Heads  to  a public  academical 
body,  intrusted  with  the  exclusive  guardianship  of  the  statutes, 
and  the  initiative  of  every  legislative  measure,  the  collegial  inte- 
rest had  contrived,  through  “ the  broken  faith  and  perjury  ” of  its 
heads,  to  effect  the  following  exploits : — 1.  To  obtain  the  mono- 
poly of  board  and  lodging,  by  frustrating  the  former  easy  esta- 
blishment of  Halls,  (authorised,  but  unincorporated  houses  ;)  and 
by  preventing,  through  every  disastrous  mean,  an  influx  of  stu- 
dents to  the  university  beyond  their  own  limits  of  accommodation. 

2.  To  usurp  the  monopoly  of  the  tutorial  office  for  their  fellows, 
although  fellowships  are  in  few  instances  (especially  in  Oxford) 
the  rewards  of  merit,  but  usually  the  gifts  of  accident  and  caprice. 

3.  To  abolish  the  whole  statutory  system  of  public  or  professorial 
instruction  in  all  the  faculties ; and  thus  to  render  the  wretched 
scantling  of  preliminary  instruction  afforded  by  the  college  fellows, 
the  sura  of  necessary  education  for  all  professions  which  the  uni- 
versity was  permitted  to  supply. — Wo  have  recapitulated  these 
things,  because,  in  considering  the  consequences  of  the  proposed 
measure,  it  is  requisite  to  bear  in  mind,  not  only  what  is  the  actual, 
but  what  is  the  legal  system  of  these  institutions. 

With  the  view  of  simplifying  the  question,  and  removing  all 
unnecessary  confusion,  we  shall  make  at  once  certain  preliminary 
admissions. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  we  admit  that  the  colleges  arc  foundations 
private  to  their  incorporated  members;  that  their  admission  of 
txlranei  or  independent  members,  is  wholly  optional ; and  that, 
as  they  may  exclude  all,  they  consequently  may  exclude  any. 
The  legislature  cannot,  therefore,  without  a change  of  their  con- 
stitution, deprive  them  of  this  fundamental  right. 

In  the  second  place,  wo  admit  that,  whether  the  religious  obser- 
vances of  the  colleges  bo  imposed  by  their  statutes  or  by  the 
members  themselves  of  the  foundation,  that  it  would  bo  an 
unwarrantable  exercise  of  legislative  interference,  either  on  the 
one  hand  to  compel  them  to  accommodate  these  observances  to 
the  taste  of  those  intruded  into  their  society  ; or,  on  the  other, 
to  subvert  the  discipline  of  the  bouse,  by  emancipating  any 
part  of  its  inmates  from  the  rules  established  for  the  conduct  of 
the  whole. 

In  tlio  third  place,  we  admit,  that  compelling  the  college  to 
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receive  dissenters,  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  compel,  for  a 
continuance  at  least,  the  dissenters  to  the  religious  observances  of 
the  college. 

We  admit,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  if  to  the  colleges  were  left 
the  right  of  optional  exclusion,  few  dissenters,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  universities,  would  either  conde.scend  to  enter,  or  be  able, 
if  so  inclined,  to  accomplish  their  desire. — On  the  one  side  the 
dissenter  would  be  thus  exposed  to  the  humiliation  of  refusal ; 
constrained,  if  admitted,  to  compliance  with  religious  exercises  to 
which  he  is  adverse ; and  exposed  to  all  the  indignities  through 
which  a baffled  bigotry  might  delight  to  avenge  itself. — On  the 
other  hand,  the  accommodation  in  the  colleges,  even  at  present,  is 
quite  inadequate  to  the  demand  for  admission ; the  colleges  cannot, 
therefore,  hereafter  bo  expected  to  exclude  their  brethren  of  the 
church  to  admit  their  cousins  of  the  meeting-house, — supposing 
even  the  irritation  to  have  subsided,  which  the  victory  of  the  dis- 
senters would  at  first,  at  least,  inevitably  occasion. 

In  the  fifth  place,  we  admit  that,  cm  they  are  now  operative,  the 
English  Universities  exist  only  in  and  through  the  Colleges ; that 
as  the  Colleges  are  private  foundations,  the  Universities,  in  their 
actual  state,  are  not  national  establishments ; and  that  as  it  would 
be  unjust  to  force  the  dissenters  on  the  Colleges,  consequently  it 
would  be,  either  unjust  or  idle,  as  things  at  present  stand,  to 
bestow  on  dissenters  the  right  of  entering  the  Universities. 

These  admissions,  though  the  points  mainly  contended  for  by 
the  opponents  of  the  bill,  do  not,  however,  determine  the  ques- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  they  only  manifest  the  present  preposter- 
ous state  of  the  universities,  and  the  utter  ignorance  that  prevails 
in  regard  to  their  normal  condition. — It  is  certainly  true,  that  if 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  Colleges  constitute  the  University, 
the  dissenters  have  no  claim  to  admission ; because  in  that  case  the 
university  is  not  a national  foundation.  But,  that  the  university 
exists  only  through  the  colleges,  the  former  being  a great  incor- 
poration, of  which  the  latter  form  the  constituent  parts,  is  a 
proposition  so  utterly  false,  and  is  founded  on  so  radical  an 
ignorance  of  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  schools  in  ques- 
tion, that  wo  should  have  deemed  it  wholly  unworthy  of  refuta- 
tion, were  it  not  maintained  by  so  respectable  an  authority  as 
Bishop  Coplestone  ; and  assumed  with  impunity,  nay,  general 
acquiescence, — as  a basis  for  their  argument,  by  Mr  Goulburn  and 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  representatives  of  either  English  Univer- 
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sity,  in  the  recent  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  tiie 
question.  Mr  Goulburn,  in  his  speech  against  the  bill,  and  Mr 
Baynes,  in  his  speech  in  favour  of  it,  both  asserted,  that  when 
Edward  I.  visited  Cambridge,  Peter-House,  being  then  the  only 
coUege  in  existence,  alone  constituted  the  University.  “ Peter- 
House  College"  (interrupts  the  latter)  "was  at  that  time  the  whole 
Universitg.”  “ I knenv  it  was,"  resumes  the  learned  representa- 
tive of  the  University,  of  whoso  history  he  is  so  well  informed. 
At  the  date  in  question,  the  scholars  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge were  certainly  above  five  thousand, — the  inmates  of  Peter- 
House  probably  under  fifty  ! We  had  formerly  occasion  (pp.  412, 
413,  note,)  to  animadvert  on  this  mistake ; and  shall  at  present  only 
say,  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were -tneor- 
porated  and  privileged  before,  in  either  place,  there  was  a College 
in  existence ; that  they  flourished  as  general  studies  long  before  a 
single  College  was  established ; and  that  they  owe  their  downfall 
in  these  latter  ages  to  the  corrupt  and  unconstitutional  subjection 
of  the  Academical  legislature  to  tlie  control  or  influence  of  the 
College  Heads.  To  say,  in  fact,  that  the  English  Universities 
are  national  foundations,  is  saying  far  too  little.  Those  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  rise  of  the  more  ancient  Universities,  and 
in  particular  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  know  that  they  were 
Lterally  cosmopolite  corporations;  and  if  in  their  privileges  a 
preference  were  betrayed  at  all,  it  was  not  generally  in  favour  of 
the  native. 

But  admitting  (what  cannot  be  denied)  the  natural  right  of 
the  dissenters  to  the  privileges  of  the  Public  University,  and  on 
the  hypothesis,  that  special  grounds  cannot  be  alleged  to  warrant 
its  suspension  ; — How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  they  make  their  right 
available  ? 

In  the  first  place,  in  whatsoever  manner  it  has  been  brought 
about,  the  result  is  unfortunately  certain  ; — Neither  University 
now  affords  any  public  education  worthy  of  the  name.  If,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  said,  the  dissenters  obtain  a right  of  entrance  to 
the  University,  without  also  obtaining  a right  of  admission  to  the 
Colleges,  they  ivill  be  foiled  of  all  benefit  from  the  concession. — 
To  this  we  answer,  that  the  dissenters  and  all  other  citizens  are 
entitled  to  demand,  that  the  Universities  be  restored  to  an  effi- 
cient,— to  a legal  state ; and  that  the  guardianship  of  the  reformed 
school  be  confided  to  worthier  trustees  than  those  who  have 
hitherto  employed  their  authority  only  to  frustrate  its  end. — We 
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gladly  join  issue  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Sir  Robert  Inglia 
on  this  point.  [See  next  following  article.] 

In  the  sec<md  place,  it  may  be  said : — You  admit  that  dissenters 
have  no  title  to  demand  admission  to  the  Colleges ; the  University 
requires  that  all  students  should  belong  to  a privileged  house ; 
there  are  no  privileged  houses  but  the  colleges  and  their  depen- 
dent halls ; the  only  gates  to  the  university  are  therefore  closed, 
— how  are  they  to  get  in  ? — To  this  we  say,  various  expedients 
may  be  proposed.  But  before  attempting  an  answer,  let  us  take 
a review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  system  of  domestic  super- 
intendence in  the  universities ; and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
observations  on  this  subject  made  in  a former  article,  to  which  for 
proof  and  details  wo  must  refer.  [P.  419,  «^.] 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  vast  concourse  of  students  of  every 
country  to  the  greater  universities  made  it  necessary  to  employ 
various  methods  of  academical  police.  In  the  English  Univer- 
sities, the  chancellor  and  his  deputy  combined  the  powers  of  the 
rector  and  the  two  chancellors  in  Paris ; and  the  inspection  and 
control,  chiefly  exercised  in  the  latter,  through  the  distribution 
of  the  scholars  of  the  university  into  nations  and  tribes,  under 
the  government  of  rector,  procurators,  and  deans,  was,  in  the 
former,  more  especially  accomplished  by  collecting  the  students 
into  certain  privileged  houses,  under  the  control  of  a principal, 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  members.  This  subordination 
was  nut  indeed  established  at  once;  and  the  scholars  at  first 
lodged,  without  domestic  superintendence,  in  the  houses  of  the 
citizens.  In  the  year  1231,  we  find  it  only  ordained,  by  royal 
edict,  “ that  every  clerk  or  scholar  [resident  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge] should  subject  himself  to  the  discipline  and  tuition  of 
some  master  of  the  schools or,  on  a different  reading,  “ some 
master  of  scholars  ; ” i.  e.  we  presume,  enter  himself  as  the  pecu- 
liar disciple  of  one  or  other  of  the  actual  regents.  And  in  the 
same  year,  the  academical  taxers  are  instituted,  in  imitation  of 
the  foreign  universities,  in  order  to  check  the  exorbitant  charge 
for  lodging  usually  practised  on  the  part  of  the  townsmen. — By 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  eentury,  it  appears,  however, 
to  have  become  established  law,  that  all  scholars  should  be  mem- 
bers^ of  some  college,  hall,  or  entry,  under  a responsible  head. 
In  the  subsequent  history  of  the  university  we  find  more  fre- 
quent and  decisive  measures  taken  in  Oxford  against  the  Cham- 
herdekyns,  or  scholars  haunting  the  public  lectures,  but  of  no 
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authorized  house,  tlian  in  Paris  were  over  employed  against  the 
Martinets.  And  wliile  in  the  foreign  universities  none  but  stu- 
dents of  the  faculty  of  arts  were  subjected  to  collegial  or  bursal 
superintendence ; in  the  English  universities,  the  graduates  and 
undcr-graduatcs  of  every  faculty  were  equally  required  to  bo 
members  of  a privileged  house. 

By  this  regulation,  the  students  were  compelled  to  collect 
themselves  into  houses  of  community,  variously  denominated 
Halls,  Hostels,  Inns,  Entries,  Chambers,  {Aulae,  Hospitia,  Introi- 
tus,  Camerae.)  These  halls  were  governed  by  [leculiar  statutes, 
established  by  the  University,  by  whom  they  were  also  visited 
and  reformed  ; and  they  were  administered  by  a principal, 
elected  by  the  scholars  themselves,  but  admitted  to  his  office  by 
the  chancellor  or  his  deputy,  on  finding  caution  for  payment  of 
the  rent.  The  halls  were  in  general  held  only  on  lease ; but  by 
a privilege  common  to  most  Universities,  houses  once  occupied 
by  clerks  or  students  could  not  ag.iin  be  taken  from  the  gown, 
if  the  rent  were  punctually  discharged ; the  rate  of  which  was 
quinquennially  fixed  by  the  academical  taxators.  The  great 
majority  of  the  scholars  who  inhabited  these  halls  lived  at  their 
own  expense ; but  the  benevolent  motives  which,  in  other  coun- 
tries, determined  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  private  bursae, 
nowhere  operated  more  powerfully  than  in  England.  In  a few 
houses,  foundations  were  made  for  the  support  of  a certain  num- 
ber of  indigent  scholars,  who  were  incorporated  as  fellows,  (or 
joint  participators  in  the  endowment,)  under  the  government  of 
a head.  But  with  an  unenlightened  liberality,  these  benefactions 
were  not,  as  elsewhere,  exclusively  limited  to  learners,  during  their 
academical  studies,  and  to  instructors  ; and  whilst  merit  was  not 
often  the  condition  on  which  their  members  were  elected,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  colleges  to  private  statutes,  with  their  emancipation 
from  the  control  of  the  academical  authorities,  gave  them  interests 
apart  from  those  of  the  public,  and  not  only  disqualified  them  from 
co-operating  towards  the  general  ends  of  the  university,  but  ren- 
dered them,  instead  of  powerful  aids,  the  worst  impediments  to 
its  utility. 

The  Colleges,  into  which  commoners,  or  members  not  on  the 
foundation,  were,  until  a comparatively  modern  date,  rarely 
admitted,  remained  also  for  many  centuries  few  in  comparison 
with  the  Halls.  The  latter  were  counted  by  hundreds ; the  for- 
mer, even  at  the  present  day,  extend  only  to  nineteen. 
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In  Oxford,  at  the  coimuoiicemcut  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  number  of  the  halls  was  about  three  hundred, — the  number 
of  the  secular  colleges  at  the  highest,  only  three.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  colleges  had  risen 
to  seve7i,  it  appears,  that  the  students  had  diminished  as  the 
foundations  had  increased.  At  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  number  of  halls  had  fallen  to  fifty-five, 
while  the  secular  colleges  had,  before  1516,  been  multiplied  to 
twelve. 

From  causes,  which  in  our  former  article  we  fully  stated,  the 
universities  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  were  almost 
literally  deserted.  The  halls,  whose  existence  solely  depended 
on  the  confluence  of  students,  thus  fell ; and  none,  it  is  probable, 
would  have  survived  the  erisis,  had  not  several  chanced  to  be  the 
property  of  certain  colleges,  which  had  thus  an  interest  in  their 
support. 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  halls,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  cloisters  and  colleges  of  the  monastic  orders 
in  Oxford,  not  only  gave  to  the  secular  colleges,  which  all 
remained,  a preponderant  weight  in  the  university  for  the  junc- 
ture, but  allowed  them  so  to  extend  their  circuit  and  to  increase 
their  numbers,  that  they  were  subsequently  enabled  to  compre- 
hend within  their  walls  nearly  the  whole  of  the  academical  popu- 
lation ; though,  previously  to  the  sixteenth  century,  they  appear 
to  have  rarely,  if  ever,  admitted  independent  members  at  all.  As 
the  students  fell  oflF,  the  rents  of  the  halls,  which  could  not  be 
alienated  from  academical  purposes,  were  taxed  always  at  a lower 
rate  ; and  they  became,  at  last,  of  so  insignificant  a value  to  the 
landlords,  that  they  were  always  willing  to  dispose  of  this  fallen 
and  falling  property  for  a trifling  consideration.  In  Oxford,  land 
and  houses  became  a drug.  The  old  colleges  thus  extended  their 
limits,  by  easy  purchase,  from  the  impoverished  burghers  ; and 
the  new  colleges,  of  which  there  were  four  established  within 
half  a century  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  and  altogether  six 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  were  built  on  sites  either  obtained 
gratuitously  or  for  an  insignificant  price.  After  this  period  only 
one  college  was  founded — in  1610 ; and  three  of  the  eight  halls 
transmuted  into  colleges,  in  1610,  1702,  and  1740  ; but  of  these 
one  is  now  extinct. 

These  circumstances  explain  in  what  manner  the  halls  declined ; 
it  remains  to  tell,  why,  in  the  most  crowded  state  of  the  univer- 
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sity,  not  one  lias  been  subsequently  restored. — Before  the  era  of 
their  downfall,  the  establishment  of  a hall  was  easy.  It  required 
only  that  a few  scholars  should  hire  a house,  find  caution  for  a 
year’s  rent,  and  choose  for  principal  a graduate  of  respectable 
character.  The  chancellor,  or  his  deputy,  could  not  refuse  to 
sanction  the  establishment.  An  act  of  usurpation  abolished  this 
facility.  The  general  right  of  nomination  to  the  principality,  and 
consequently  to  the  institution  of  halls,  was,  through  the  abso- 
lute potency  he  had,  procured  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,”  chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  about  1570 ; and  it  is  now,  by  statute, 
vested  in  his  successors.  In  surrendering  this  privilege  to  the 
chancellor,  the  colleges  were  not  blind  to  their  peculiar  interest. 
From  his  situation,  that  magistrate  was  sure  to  be  guided  by  their 
heads : no  hall  has  since  arisen  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly  ; 
and  the  collegial  interest,  thus  left  without  a counterpoise,  and 
concentrated  in  a few  hands,  was  soon  able  to  establish  an  abso- 
lute supremacy  in  the  university. 

Having  thus,  in  obedience  to  Bacon’s  precept,  “ reduced  things 
to  their  first  institution,  and  observed  how  they  had  degenerated 
we  are  in  a condition  “ to  take  counsel  of  both  times, — of  the 
ancienter  time  what  is  best,  and  of  the  later  time  what  is  fittest ; 
to  reform  without  bravery  or  scandal  of  former  ages ; but  yet,  to 
set  it  down  to  ourselves  as  well  to  create  good  precedents  as  to 
follow  them.” 

Were  the  system  of  public  education  in  the  English  Universi- 
ties recalled  into  being,  raised  to  the  perfection  which  it  ought  to 
obtain,  and  access  to  its  benefits  again  opened  to  all ; — a greatly 
increased  resort  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  be  the  inevitable 
result.  The  colleges  and  halls  hardly  suffice  at  present ; — how 
then  can  additional  numbers,  without  detriment,  if  not  with  advan- 
tage, to  the  established  discipline,  be  accommodated  ? — Now,  in 
answering  this  question,  we  may  do  so  either  generally, — or  in 
special  reference  to  the  dissenters.  But  it  is  evident,  that  an 
expedient  mode  of  solving  the  problem,  is,  if  possible,  to  be  devised, 
without  taking  religious  differences  into  account. 

The  only  plan  that  has  been  proposed  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  the  actual,  though  illegal,  merging  of  the  Public  University 
in  the  private  colleges  presents  to  the  admission  of  dissenters,  is 
to  allow  them  to  found  a college  or  colleges  for  themselves. — We 
strongly  deprecate  this  plan.  We  do  not,  of  course,  question  the 
right  of  the  dissenters,  if  admitted  to  the  university,  of  founding 
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and  endowing  colleges,  nay  of  imposing  what  religious  conditions 
they  may  choose,  either  on  a participation  in  the  endowments  or  on 
admission  within  the  walls.  But  we  regard  the  exercise  of  this 
right  as  inexpedient, — even  as  detrimental,  in  the  highest  degree. 
To  say  nothing  of  its  expense,  and  supposing  always  that  such  a 
measure  might  be  carried  into  effect  with  far  better  means  of  fur- 
thering the  ends  of  education  than  the  old  foundations,  through 
their  fellows,  generally  supply ; still  it  would  accomplish  nothing 
which  may  not  be  effected  by  much  easier  methods ; whilst  it 
would  contribute  to  entail  a continuance  of  that  sectarian  bigotry 
and  intolerance  which,  in  this  country,  at  present,  equally  dis- 
graces the  established  and  dissenting  divisions  of  our  common 
faith.  By  this  proceeding,  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  present 
colleges  would  be  imitated,  justified,  exacerbated,  and  per- 
petuated; and  in  the  old  colleges  and  the  now  together,  the 
universities  would  become  the  nurseries  and  camps  and  battle 
fields  of  a ferocious  and  contemptible  polemic : whereas,  left  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  influence  of  a more  enlightened  spirit, 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  ancient  foundations  will  be  gradually 
won  over  by  the  liberality  of  the  age,  and  the  charities  of  a 
common  Christianity.  We  are  confident,  their  disabilities  being 
removed,  and  the  means  offered  to  the  dissenters  of  a university 
education,  without  any  forced  religious  compliances,  that  they 
would  never  think  of  establishing  for  themselves  collegiate  foun- 
dations of  a sectarian  character;  and  we  are  equally  confident, 
that  if  this  were  not  attempted  by  them,  and  did  the  accommoda- 
tion in  the  authorized  houses  of  the  university  once  exceed  in  a 
degree  the  demand  for  admission,  that  the  colleges  would  be 
equally  patent  to  such  dissenters  as  were  not  averse  from  their 
observances,  as  to  members  of  the  Established  Church.  And  that 
such  means  may  he  easily  afforded,  without  violating  the  consti- 
tutional discipline  of  the  universities,  is  manifest  from  the  history 
we  have  previously  given  of  the  system  of  their  domestic  super- 
intendence. 

Without,  therefore,  proposing  to  dispense  with  domestic  super- 
intendence altogether,  as  was  originally  the  case  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  as  has  been  always  generally  practised  in  other 
universities;  and  without  supposing  the  necessity  of  any  exi>en- 
sive  foundations,  or  even  of  establishments  that  will  not  easily 
support  themselves ; we  think  the  difficulty  may  bo  overcome,  by 
simply  returning  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  English  universi- 
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ties,  in  regard  to  the  easy  establishment  of  Halls  or  Hostels ; 
under  any  new  restrictions,  however,  that  may  be  found  proper 
to  enhance  their  character  and  utility. — These  lialls  may  be 
established  under  a double  form.  Either  the  hall  shall  consist 
only  of  a single  house,  in  which  its  head  or  principal  (necessarily 
a graduate)  resides ; or  of  a number  of  separate  houses,  each 
under  the  care  of  an  inferior  officer,  bound  to  report  to  the  prin- 
cipal all  violations  of  rule.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  form 
would  be  its  more  moderate  expense.  The  great  benefits  which 
this  return  to  the  natural  system  of  the  university  would  afford 
in  breaking  the  detestable  monopoly  of  the  fellow-tutors, — in 
presenting  to  merit  a free  and  honourable  field  of  competition, — 
in  retaining  in  the  universities  men  of  distinguished  learning  and 
ability, — in  determining  an  improvement  both  of  the  public  and 
private  education, — and  in  raising  to  a high  pitch  the  standard  of 
academic  accomplishment ; these,  and  other  advantages,  we  may 
probably  take  a more  fitting  opportunity  of  discussing.  In  refer- 
ence to  our  present  question,  this  restoration  of  the  halls  would, 
we  think,  obviate  all  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  dissenters,  were 
the  routine  of  morning  and  evening  prayers,  in  conformity  to  the 
Liturgy,  simply  not  rendered  imperative  in  the  new  establish- 
ments ; of  which,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  religion  itself,  the  old 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  reheved. — But  on  details  we  cannot  now 
enter ; and  hasten  to  consider  the  other  objections  by  which  the 
measure  for  .the  admission  of  dissenters  has  been  principally 
opposed. 

1°,  It  is  objected,  that  universities  in  general,  and  the  English 
universities  in  particular,  are  not  more  places  of  literary  and 
scientific  instruction  than  places  of  religiotts  education  ; that  reli- 
gion can  be  only  taught  on  the  doctrine  of  a single  sect ; that 
the  dominant  sect  in  the  state  must  remain  the  dominant  sect 
in  the  university ; consequently,  universities,  and  especially  the 
English  universities,  arc  not  places  into  which  dissenters  from 
the  established  faith  ought  either  to  wish,  or  should  be  allowed, 
to  enter. 

This  objection  is  of  any  cogency  only  from  the  miserable  con- 
fusion in  which  it  is  involved.  We  must  make  two  distinctions  : — 
distinguish,  firstly,  the  religious  education  given  in  the  Public 
University  from  the  religious  education  afforded  in  the  Private 
(-'ollcges ; and,  secondly,  in  the  former,  the  professional  instruc- 
tion in  religion  given  to  the  future  divine  in  the  faculty  of  Theo- 
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logy,  from  the  liberal  instruction  in  religion  which  may  be  given 
to  all  in  the  preliminary  or  general  faculty  of  Arts. 

In  so  far  as  regards  the  University  Proper,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever.  We  shall  suppose  this  restored  to  life, — to  be  as 
it  has  been,  and  ought  to  bo.  It  will  not  be  contended  that, 
either  in  the  English  universities,  or  in  any  university  whatever, 
it  was  ever  required  or  expected,  if  indeed  .allowed,  that  persons 
admitted  for  general  education  in  arts,  or  for  professional  educa- 
tion in  law  or  medicine,  should  attend  the  professional  lectures 
delivered  in  the  theological  faculty.  The  theological  faculty  will 
always  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  establishment;  but  none  need 
attend  its  instructions  beside  those  destined  for  the  church: — nay, 
to  the  ineffable  disgrace  of  the  establishment  and  universities,  so 
far  arc  O.xford  and  Cambridge  from  being  pre-eminently  reli- 
gious schools,  that  the  Anglican  is  the  one  example  in  Christen- 
dom of  a church,  whose  members  are  not  prepared  for  their  holy 
calling,  by  an  academical  course  of  education  in  the  different 
branches  of  theology  ; and  the  English  are  the  only  Universities  in 
the  world,  in  which  such  a course  cannot  actually  be  obtained. 
The  English  clergyman  is  perhaps  destitute  of  academical  educa- 
tion altogether ; but  if  he  enjoys  this  advantage,  “ one  fort- 
night,” (to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Pusoy,)  “ comprises  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  the  public  instruction  which  any  can- 
didate for  holy  orders  is  required  to  attend,  previously  to  enter- 
ing upon  his  profession.”  Yet,  though  the  London  University 
only  omits,  what  the  Church  of  England  docs  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  require  of  its  ministers, — a course  of  professional  educa- 
tion in  divinity, — and  though  the  London  University  actually 
teaches  what  Oxford  and  Cambridge  teach  only  in  statute ; yet 
the  members  of  that  church  and  of  these  universities  clamour 
against  the  incorporation  of  the  London  University,  because,  for- 
sooth, it  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  tvhich  its  name  implies  ! 

We  may  take  this  opportunity,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  of  say- 
ing a few  words  in  exposition  of  the  very  general  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  name  and  nature  of  a University; — a mistake 
which  threatens  to  become  of  serious  practical  importance,  from 
the  consequences  that  are  now  in  the  course  of  being  deduced 
from  it.  University,  in  its  acadcmic.al  application,  is  supposed  to 
mean  a university  of  sciences  or  faculties,  {scientiamm,  facidtatum 
universilas.) 

Pleased  as  we  are  with  the  candour  of  Mr  Sewell’s  confession.*. 
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— “ that  the  University  of  Oxford  is  not  an  enlightened  body,” 
— “ that  we  (its  members)  have  little  liberality  in  religion,” — 
and  “ study  logic  in  a very  humble  waj' ; ” wo  should  hardly 
have  been  moved  to  a refutation  of  bis  opinion,  (founded  on  this 
interpretation  of  the  word,)  that  the  “ University  of  London," 
as  excluding  theology  from  its  course  of  studies,  is  unentitled 
to  the  name  it  has  usurped.  But  when  it  has  been  seriously 
argued  before  the  Privy  Council  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  on 
behalf  of  the  English  Universities,  as  a ground  for  denying  a 
charter  to  this  institution,  that  the  simple  fact  of  the  Crown  incor- 
porating an  academy  under  the  name  of  universiUj,  necessarily, 
and  in  spite  of  reservations,  concedes  to  that  academy  the  right 
of  granting  all  possible  degrees ; nay,  when  (as  we  arc  informed) 
the  case  itself  has  actually  occurred, — the  “ Durham  University,” 
inadvertently,  it  seems,  incorporated  under  that  title,  being  in 
the  course  of  claiming  the  exercise  of  this  very  privilege  as  a 
right,  necessarily  involved  in  the  public  recognition  of  the  name  : 
— in  these  circumstances,  we  shall  he  pardoned  a short  excursus, 
in  order  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  basis  on  which  this  mighty 
edifice  is  erected. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  after  quoting  the  argument  of  Mr  Attor- 
ney-General Yorke,  in  the  case  of  Dr  Bentley — (“  The  power  of 
granting  degrees  flows  from  the  Crown.  If  the  Crown  erects  a 
university,  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  is  incident  to  the 
grant.  Some  old  degrees  the  universities  have  abrogated,  some 
new  they  have  erected,”  &c.)  inter  alia,  contends ; — “ The  second 
point  stated  in  Mr  Yorke’s  argument  is  equally  material  to  be 
kept  in  view ; namely,  that  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  is 
incident  to  a university,  and  some  particular  remarks  must  be 
borrowed  from  it.  Allusion  was  made  the  other  day  by  Dr 
Lushington  to  a passage  stated  in  the  Oxford  petition,  importing 
tliat  they  had  been  advised  that  it  was  matter  of  great  doubt, 
whether  a proviso  in  the  charter,  restricting  this  institution 
from  conferring  degrees  in  divinity,  would  be  binding  and  effec- 
tual, and  some  surprise  was  expres,sed  at  it.  That  advice  I 
gave,  and  I considered  Mr  Attorney-General  Yorke  as  my 
coadjutor  in  giving  it,  for  it  is  founded  upon  his  opinion.  I 
understand  th.at  a charter  is  now  asked  for,  to  make  a univer- 
sity, who  arc  not  to  grant  theological  degrees.  There  is  some- 
thing very  whimsical  in  this : for  theological  learning  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  one  of  the  main  purposes  and  chariicteristics  of  a 
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university.  But,  say  these  gentlemen,  (and  their  friends  and 
advocates,  at  the  Common-Council  at  Guildhall,  said  the  same 
thing,)  to  be  sure  it  will  be  too  bad  to  have  a university  pre- 
tending to  give  degrees  in  theology,  for  we  have  neither  0foj  in 
the  place,  nor  A«yo(.  The  Deity  and  Revelation  we  intend  not 
ourselves  to  recoguise, — we  shall  ask  only  for  degrees  in  arts, 
law,  surgery,  and  medicine.  But  even  the  surgical  or  medicinal 
degree  is  likely  to  be  amputated ; at  present,  at  least,  they  have 
no  means  to  confer  it.  In  this  state  of  things,  (independently  of 
the  general  legal  argument  with  which  I have  troubled  your 
Lordships,  to  show  that  theology,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  must  form  a part  of  the  instruction  given 
in  an  institution  which  is  to  be  established  as  a university,)  this 
question  of  law  arises  : — How  can  this  anomalous  aud  strange 
body  be  constituted  in  the  manner  professed  ? It  is  to  be  a ‘ Uni- 
versity’  but  degrees  in  theology  it  is  not  to  give.  But  Mr  Attor- 
ney-General Yorke  tells  us,  that  the  power  of  giving  degrees  is 
incidental  to  the  grant.  If  this  be  law,  is  not  the  power  of  con- 
ferring theological  degrees  equally  incident  to  the  grant,  as  other 
degrees ; and  if  this  be  so,  how  can  you  constitute  a university 
without  the  power  of  giving  ‘all’  degrees?  The  general  rule 
of  law  undoubtedly  is,  that  where  a subject-matter  is  granted 
which  has  legal  incidents  belonging  to  it,  the  incidents  must  fol- 
low the  subject  granted ; and  this  is  the  general  rule  as  to  cor- 
porations ; and  it  has  been  decided  upon  that  principle,  that  as 
a corporation,  as  an  incident  to  its  corporate  character,  has  a 
right  to  dispose  of  its  property,  a proviso  against  alienation  is 
void.”  • 

We  entertain  great  respect  for  the  professional  authority  of  Mr 
Yorke  and  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell;  and  should  not  certainly 
have  ventured  to  controvert  that  authority  on  any  question  of 
English  law.  But  this  is  no  such  question.  Here  the  cardinal 
point  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  universitas,  in  its  academical 
signification.  But  as  the  word  was  originally  not  of  English  but  of 
European  consuetude  ; and  as  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  of  old 
it  had  a different  meaning  as  applied  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
(in  which  sense,  the  Crown  in  this  country  must  be  supposed  in 
any  new  erection  to  employ  the  word,)  from  what  it  expressed  as 

• “ Substance  of  the  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  before  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council,  on  the  subject  of  incorporating  the  London  University.” 
London;  1934,  pp.  79-MI.  * 
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applied  to  Paris  or  Bologna : consequently,  the  whole  question 
resolves  itself  into  one,  to  be  determined,  not  by  English  law,  (for 
there  can  be  neither  rule  nor  recent  precedent  in  the  case,)  but 
by  the  analogies  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  and  charters  of  the 
ancient  European  universities.  And  without  research,  dipping 
only  into  the  academical  documents  nearest  at  hand,  we  shall  find 
no  difficulty  in  proving  that  University,  in  its  proper  and  original 
meaning,  denotes  simply  the  whole  members  of  a body  (generally, 
incorporated  body,)  persons  teaching  and  learning  one  or  more 
departments  of  knowledge;  and  not  an  institution  privileged  to 
teach  a determinate  circle  of  sciences,  and  to  grant  eertifi&ites  of 
proficiency  (degrees)  in  any  fixed  and  certain  departments  of  that 
circle  (faculties). 

The  oldest  word  for  an  uncxclusive  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, was  Studium,  and  Studium  generate, — terms  employed  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  retained  in  those  which 
followed. — The  word  universitas,  in  the  common  language  of  Rome, 
is  equally  applicable  to  persons  and  to  things.  In  the  technical 
language  of  the  civil  law,  it  was,  in  like  manner,  applied  to  both. 
In  the  former  signification,  (convertible  with  collegium,)  it  denoted 
a plurality  of  persons  associated  for  a continued  purpose,  and  may 
be  inadequately  rendered  by  society,  company,  corporation;  in  the 
latter,  it  denoted  a certain  totality  of  individual  things,  constituted 
either  by  their  mutual  relation  to  a certain  common  end,  {univer- 
sitas  facti,)  or  by  a mere  legal  fiction,  (universitas  juris). — In  the 
language  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  applied  cither  loosely  to  any 
understood  class  of  persona ; • or  strictly  (in  the  acceptation  of 
the  Roman  law)  to  a public  incorporation,  more  especially  (as 
equivalent  with  communitas)  to  the  members  of  a municipality ,f 
or  to  the  members  of  “a  general  study.”  In  this  last  application 
it  was,  however,  not  uniformly  of  the  same  amount;  and  its 
meaning  was,  for  a considerable  period,  determined  by  the  words 
with  which  it  was  connected.  Thus,  it  was  used  to  denote  either 

• For  instance,  in  1212,  universitas  vesira,  applied  l>y  mnnicipaiity  of 
Oxford  to  “ omnibns  Chri.sti  fidelibns;”  and  four  years  after,  by  the  Papal 
Legate,  to  “ omnibus  Magistris  et  Scholaribus  Oxonii  coraniorantibns.”  In 
1276,  universitas  vestra,  applied,  in  same  deed,  by  Uisliop  of  Ely,  to  “ nni- 
versis  Chri.sti  fidelil)ns,”  and  universitas,  u.sed  as  com  crtible  with  “ nnjversi- 
tas  Regentiuin  et  Schol.arinm  stndeutium  Cantabrigiae." 

t See  Du  Cange  and  Caiivjntier  in  voce  ; add  Hulaens,  iv.,  p.  27.  Fatto- 
rini,  ii.  p.  .67-58.  It  was  frequently  applied  to  the  college  of  Canons  in  a 
catiiedral.  • 
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(and  this  was  its  more  usual  mcanin<')  the  whole  body  of  teachers 
and  learners,*  or  the  whole  body  of  learners, f or  the  whole  body 
of  teachers  and  learners,  divided  either  by  faculty,^  or  by  country, |j 
or  by  both  together.f  Hut  no  one  instance  can,  we  are  confident,  be 
adduced,  in  which  (we  moan  until  its  original  and  proper  signification 
had  been  forgotten**)  it  is  employed  for  a school  teaching,  or  privi- 
leged to  teach,  and  grant  degrees,  in  all  the  faculties.  As  “ com- 
munitas,”  which  originally  was  employed  only  with  the  addition  of 
“ incolarum  civitatis,”  or  the  like,  came  latterly,  absolutely  and  by 
itself,  to  denote  the  whole  members  of  a civic  incorporation ; — so 
universitas,  at  first  currently  employed  as  a convertible  expression 
for  “ communitas,”  and  in  its  academic  application,  always  joined 
with  “ magistrorum  et  scholarium,”  or  some  such  complementary 
term,  came,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  to  be  less  frequently 
employed  in  the  former  signification ; and  in  the  latter  meaning, 
to  be  used  either  simply  by  itself,  or,  for  a time,  frequently  in 
combination  with  “ studium,”  or  “ studium  gencrale;”tt  the 

• Paris.  Bull,  in  1209,  Doctomm  ft  Scholarium  Vnivcrsitas ; Bull,  1218, 
Doctorum  et  duripulorum  U. ; University  itself,  1221,  U.  ilagUtrorum  et 
Scholarium;  Henry  III.  of  England,  U.  Scholarium;  a history,  1225,  U. 
Scholarium. — So  Thonlouse  in  1233;  Montpellier,  1289;  Lisbon,  1290; 
Bologna,  1235. — Oxford.  Matthew  Paris,  c.  1250,  U.  Scholarium^  and  pas- 
sim ; Royal  Charter,  1255,  U.  Scholarium ; Royal  Letter,  1255,  same  ; Royal 
letters,  1286,  same;  Bull,  1300,  U.  Magistrorum,  Doctorum  et  Scholarium; 
University  itself,  1312,  U.  Magistrorum  et  Scholarium. — Cambridge.  Royal 
letter,  1268,  V.  Scholarium ; Decree,  1276,  U,  Hegentium  et  Scholarium. 
Universitas  Studentium,  occurs  in  Ros.s,  c.  1486. 

t In  Bologna  and  Padua,  the  whole  body  of  students  were  styled  U. 
Scholarium,  (though  at  an  ancient  date,  the  term  scholaris  includes  both 
teacher  and  learner). 

t In  Bologna  and  Padna  the  students,  according  to  facnlty,  were  divided 
into  the  U.  Juristarum,  and  U.  Artistarum.  We  have  before  us  the  Statuta 
Almae  Universitatis  .furistarum  Patavinorum.  4,  1550. 

II  In  Bologna  and  Padua,  the  students,  according  to  nations,  were  divided 
into  U.  Ultramontanorum,  and  U.  Cismontanorum. 

If  In  Padua,  we  have  U.  Juristarum  Ultramontanorum,  and  U.  Juristarum 
Cismontanorum;  the  U.  Artistarum  Ultramontanorum,  and  U.  Artistarum 
Cismontanorum . 

•*  Tims  Halle,  (founded  1694,)  was  styled  Studiorum  Universitas,  a phrase 
equally  erroneous  as  that  applied  to  the  new  University  of  Erankfort — Puh- 
lica  Universitas. 

tt  I'or  example  ; — Paris.  Bull,  13.58 ; the  University  il.self,  in  a letter, 
1406. — Vienna.  Charter,  1366  ; Bull,  1384. — Prague.  Bull,  1347,  and 
1398. — Oxford.  Bull,  1300. — Ixmvain.  Bull,  1425. — Aberdeen.  Bull, 

1626,  universitas  stndii  gcneralis. 
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other,  and  more  ancient  denomination, — a.%  universitas  studii 
Oxoniensis,  I’arisiensis,  &c.* — The  oldest  universities  arose  spon- 
taneously during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The 
mighty  crowds  drawn  from  every  country  of  Europe  by  an 
Irnerius  to  Bologna,  or  by  an  Abelard  or  a Lombardus  to  Paris, 
received  at  first  local  immunities,  in  order  to  fix  the  teachers  and 
students  in  the  towns,  which  well  appreciated  the  advantages  of 
this  great  resort ; and  the  papal  and  royal  privileges  subsequently 
conceded,  did  not  create  the  faculties  which  they  then  publicly 
protected.  But  by  this  public  protection,  the  universities  became 
from  that  moment  integral  parts  of  the  Church  and  State ; and, 
consequently  could  not,  of  their  own  authority,  organize  new 
faculties,  t not  in  existence  at  the  date  of  their  privileges, 

• Tlic  term  sti'dium  oenerale,  in  like  manner,  did  not  mean  originally, 
that  all  was  taught,  but  that  what  was  taught,  was  taught  to  all.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  will  thus  only,  by  the  abolition  of  the  test,  be  restored  to  the 
rank  of  universities.  “ Studia  generalia,”  (s-ays  a great  jurist  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  dean  of  the  Jimidical  faculties  in  three  universities,) — 
“ Studia  generalia,  hodie,  sen  publica  dicuntur,  schola?,  in  quibus  publice  ex 
privilegio  pontifici.s  snmmi  vel  principis,  vel  antiqua  consuetudinc,  enjus  initii 
non  extat  memoria,  studium  est  privilegiatum,  et  i>ermissa  societas  et  con- 
cursus  scholasticorum  et  docentium  ; continens  pro  conteuto.  Potest  dici 
ttudium  generah  et  universitas  ratione  eadem,  quod  studia  qua*  ibi  tractantur 
universis  proposita  sint  et  sint  publica,  et  gratis,  volentibus  di.scere,  propo- 
nantur  ab  institutis  preceptoribu.s,  sintqnc  privilegia  universis  studentibus 
concc.ssa.  Neque  idea  minus  studia  generalia  dicentur  aut  vnirersitates^  quod 
non  omnes  scientiae  ihi,  sed  cerlae  tantum  tractentur  et  doceantur.  Nam  gene- 
ralitas  ad  universitaiem  non  pertinet  scientiarum,  sed  ad  publicam  causam 
doeendi;  pront  euim  placuit  iis  <iui  instituerunt  et  erexerunt  et  privilegiarunt 
studia,  scientiae  et  artes  ibidem  legi  publice  tantum  debent,  et  si  aliae 
Icgantur,  non  utuntur  privilegiis  quibus  praescriptae  docendae,  et  earum 
doctores  et  auditorcs  utuntur  et  potinntur.  Non  enim  actus  agentium 
operantur  nltra  illomm  intenlionem.  (i.  non  omnis  nnmeratio,  de  reb. 
credit.  P.)”  Pctnis  (Jregorius  Tliolosanus  De  Republica,  Lib.  xviii.  c.  1, 
§ 87. 

t To  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  Faculty,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  origin.ally,  iu  all  the  older  Universities,  a Degree  conferred  the  right, 
nay,  imposed  the  obligation,  of  teaching;  and  a faculty  was,  after  universi- 
ties had  become  public,  the  body  of  teachers  or  graduates,  who  not  onlv  had 
the  privilege  of  lecturing  on  a certain  departnicut  of  knowledge,  of  examining 
and  admitting  candidate.s  for  degrees  into  their  l)ody,  but  also  the  right  of 
making  statutes,  choosing  officers,  employing  a seal,  and  of  doing  all  that 
I>ertains  to  a privileged  corporation. — In  the  Italian  univi-rsities,  the  faculty 
was  composted  of  the  teachers  and  students  together. — 'nien‘,  indee<l,  the 
students  were  originally  all  in  all. 
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The  University  of  I’uris,  like  tliosc  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
at  first  cxi.sted  only  in  the  lay  Faculty  of  Arts.  On  this  faculty, 
these  great  universities  aro  founded,  as  in  it  alone  they  once 
existed ; and  in  the  two  latter,  the  higher  faculties  never,  in  fact, 
were  separated,  as  in  the  continental  schools,  into  independent 
corporations.  In  Paris,  the  faculties  of  Divinity,  Canon  Law,  and 
Medicine  subsequently  aro.se  ; but  there  was  no  faculty  of  Civil 
Law  when  Paris  received  its  privileges ; and  it  consequently 
neither  could  of  itself  create  that  faculty,  nor,  for  certain  reasons, 
was  it  able  to  obtain  papal  authorization  so  to  do.  But  Paris, 
though  thus  without  a principal  faculty,  was  acknowledged  over 
Kurope,  not  only  .os  a universiti/,  or  general  study,  but  the  school 
above  all  otliers  entitled  to  the  name.  Its  title  was,  “ the  First 
School  of  the  Church;’’  and  so  little  did  the  term  univfi'sitati 
imply  an  academical  encyclopaedia,  and  a full  complement  of  facul- 
ties, that  several  of  the  most  venerable  universities  possessed, 
while  in  the  zenith  of  their  Kuropean  fame,  only  a single  faculty, — 
ivs  S.alcrno,  the  single  faculty  of  medicine. 

Mr  Yorke  is  mistaken  when  he  says, — “ Some  old  degrees  the 
Universities  (of  Oxford  and  Cambridge)  have  abrogated,  some  new 
they  have  erected.”  The  former  clause  of  the  sentence  is  true,  in 
so  far  as  those  seminaries  have  allowed  some  (e.  g.,  the  minor 
degrees  in  grammar  and  logic)  to  fall  into  desuetude ; and  the 
degrees  in  canon  law,  by  command  of  the  Crown,  were  discon- 
tinued at  the  Reformation  ; but  no  new  degree  have  they  intro- 
duced, or  attempted  to  introduce.  The  precedent  thus  alleged,  in 
confirmation  of  his  principle,  in  fact  disproves  it. 

In  like  manner,  in  all  the  Universities  throughout  Europe, 
which  were  not  merely  privileged,  but  created  by  bull  anti  char- 
ter, every  liberty  conferred  was  conferred  not  as  an  incident, 
through  implication,  but  by  express  concession.  And  this  in  two 
ways : — For  a university  was  empowered,  either  by  an  explicit 
grant  of  certain  enumerated  rights,  or  by  bestowing  on  it  impli- 
citly the  known  privileges  enjoyed  by  certain  other  pattern  Uni- 
versities. These  modes  were  frequently  conjoined  ; but  we  make 
bold  to  say,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found,  throughout  Europe, 
one  example  of  a University  erected  without  the  grant  of  deter- 
minate privileges, — far  less  of  a University,  thus  erected,  enjoy- 
ing, through  this  omission,  privileges  of  any,  far  less  of  every 
other. — In  particular,  the  right  of  granting  degrees,  and  that  in 
how  many  faculties,  must  (in  cither  way)  be  expressly  conferred. 

2 I 
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Tlic  number  of  tlic  faculties  themselves  is  cxtrcmelj-  imletermi- 
nato ; and,  to  many  universities  and  faculties,  the  right  of  eonfer- 
ring  certain  special  degrees  has  been  allowed,  the  possessors  of 
which  did  not  constitute  a faculty  at  all.  For  c.xample,  the 
degrees  in  Grammar,  Logic,  Poetry,  iSIusic,  &c.  It  was  the  com- 
mon custom  to  erect  a university  in  only  certain  faculties;  and 
not  unfrcquently  a concession  of  the  others  was  subsequently 
added.  Thus — 

. During  the  thirteenth  century,  Innocent  IV.  founded  in,  and 
migratory  with,  the  court  of  Koine,  a university  of  only  two 
faculties, — Theology,  and  the  Liiws,  in  one  faculty, — but  with  all 
the  privileges  of  a “ Studium  Generale.”  This  was  amplified 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  with  j)rofessorships  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic ; and,  finally,  Eugenius  IV.  bestowed  on  it 
a complement  of  all  the  faculties.  For  this  case  we  rely  on 
Tholosanus. 

Pope  Martin  V.  erected,  in  142-5,  the  great  university  of 
Louvain,  a-s  a *•  Studium  Generale,”  or  “ Universitas  Studii,”  in  the 
faculties  of  Arts,  the  Canon  and  Civil  Laws,  (forming  two  fitcul- 
ties,)  and  Medicine ; nor  was  it  until  some  years  thereafter  (1431) 
that  Eugenius  IV.  conceded  to  it  the  privilege  of  a fifth  or  Theo- 
logical faculty  and  promotions.  This  case  wo  take  from  the 
Diploinata  themselves. 

Altdorf  was,  in  1578,  erected  by  the  Emperor,  in  favour  of  the 
free  city  of  Nuremberg,  into  an  academy  of  one  faculty,  that  of 
Arts  or  Philosophy,  with  the  right  to  that  faculty  of  conferring 
its  ordinarry  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master,  but  without  the 
general  rights  and  privileges  of  a University.  In  1022,  the 
Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  were  conceded,  with  all  privileges ; 
and  the  faculty  of  Arts  also  received  the  right  almost  peculiar 
to  the  University  of  Vienna,  of  creating  Poets  Laureate.  (The 
right  of  laureation  conceded  to  the  University  of  Vienna  by 
Maximilian  I.  in  fact  constituted  what  may  be  held  a distinct 
faculty, — a Collegium  Poeticum.) 

Altdorf  was  now  a privileged  univei"sity,  (Academia  Universa- 
lis, Studium  Univcr.sale,)  and  her  graduates  endowed  with  .all  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  those  of  other  universities ; Cologne,  Vienna, 
Tubingen,  Freiburg,  Ingoldstadt,  and  Strasburg,  are  specially 
referred  to.  Her  new  diploma  spoke  only  of  promotions  in  the 
Medical  and  Juridical  faculties ; but  it  did  not  prohibit  them  in 
Divinity.  The  notion,  however,  that  the  Senate  of  Nuremberg 
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could,  on  such  a charter,  authorize  a tlicological  faculty  in 
their  University,  was  found  “ wholly  groundless;  as  no  state 
of  the  empire”  (we  quote  the  historian  of  the  school)  “ was 
entitled  to  stretch  the  imperial  privileges  beyond  the  clear  letter 
of  the  deed  of  incorporation,  and  its  immediate  and  necessary 
consequences.” — Accordingly,  it  was  not  until  1C97,  that  the 
Senate  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Emperor  a confirmation 
of  the  privileges  previously  conceded,  and  their  extension  to  a 
Theological  faculty. 

Without  entering  on  details,  we  may  also  add,  that  llostoch 
was  founded  only  in  three  faculties,  the  Juridical,  Medical,  and 
I’hilosophical : whilst  Heidelberg,  Pr.ague,  and,  in  general,  the 
older  Universities  of  (Jermany,  had,  like  Paris  and  Alcala,  no 
faculty  of  Civil  Law,  a faculty  which  was  afterwards  granted  by 
the  competent  authority.  In  like  manner,  Bantberg  and  Gratz 
had  only  two  faculties,  the  Philosophical  and  Theological,  until 
1739  and  1788,  respectively  ; when  the  Medical  and  Juridical 
were  conceded ; and  Duisburg  has  never,  we  believe,  possessed 
more  than  the  two  former.  A slight  research  would  accumulate 
many  additional  examples,  [were  it  requisite,  to  refute  an  opinion 
which  is  disproved  by  the  history  of  almost  every  t'niversity  in 
Europe.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  idle  to  contend  in  this  country,  and 
at  the  present  time,  what  seminary  has  or  has  not  the  privilege 
of  granting  degrees ; when  degrees,  as  granted  by  most  of  the 
privileged  seminaries  themselves,  are  now  so  justly  the  objects  of 
a rational  contempt.] 

But  to  return  from  our  digression : — The  religion  taught  in  its 
Professional  Faculty  cannot  thus  interfere  with  the  dissenters ; 
but  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  or  of  Philo.sophy, — in  that  fundamental 
faculty  in  which  the  individual,  as  an  end  unto  himself,  is  liberally 
educated  to  the  general  development  of  his  various  cajiacitios,  as 
man  and  gentleman,  and  not  as  in  the  others,  viewed  iis  a mean, 
merely  towards  an  end,  ulterior  to  himself,  and  trained  to  certain 
special  dexterities  as  a professional  man ; — in  this  fundamental 
faculty  is  there  no  religion  taught? — We  are  far  from  holding, 
that  if  this  were  possible,  it  ought  not  to  be  accomplished ; but  we 
assert,  and  fear  no  contradiction,  that  by  no  university  has  it  ever 
get  been  attempted.  After  all  the  bigoted  or  hypocritical  railing 
against  the  London  University,  for  omitting  religion  in  its  course 
of  general  education ; in  point  of  fact,  that  school  omits  only 
from  nece.s.sity,  what  all  u>nversitie.t  h.ad  previously  omitted  with- 
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out.  Let  those  who  stand  astounded  at  tliis  assertion,  adduce  a 
single  instance  of  any  university,  in  which  religious  information 
constituted,  or  constitutes,  an  essential  element  of  its  course  of 
instruction  in  the  faculty  of  Arts.  We  are  cerUin  that  such  an 
instance  out  of  Kngland  will  not  be  found.  The  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  constitution  and  history  of  the  European  schools 
supplies  the  reason.  At  present,  we  are  satisfied  with  merely 
stating  the  fact.  And  as  the  sphere  of  examination  for  it.s 
degrees  is  necessarily  correlative  to  the  sphere  of  instruction  by 
a faculty ; so,  in  no  European  faculty  of  Arts  was  Theology  a 
subject  on  which  its  examin.ators  had  a right  to  question  the  can- 
didate. The  only  apparent  exception  is  afforded  by  the  English 
universities.  And  what  is  that?  It  is  a'n  exception  but  of  yes- 
terday ; after  the  constitution  of  the  University  Proper  had  been 
subverted ; its  public  instruction  quashed ; and  the  one  private 
tutor  left  to  supply  the  placo  of  the  professorial  body.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  revolution,  some  thirty  years  ago,  candidates  for 
the  first  degree  were,  in  Oxford,  subjected  to  an  examination  in 
the  rudiments  of  religion  and  the  contents  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles;  and  we  believe  that  in  Cambridge  a certain  acquaint- 
ance is  required  with  Palcy’s  Evidences  and  Butler’s  Analogy. 
Though  contrary  to  all  academical  precedent,  we  have  certainly 
no  objection  to  the  innovation.  And  when  dissenters  are  admit- 
ted, the  only  change  required  will  be,  not  to  make  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  a necessary  subject  of  examination  in  Oxford. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  University  Proper  and  its  public 
instruction  are  concerned,  the  objection  does  not  apply;  if  it  be 
relevant  at  all,  it  has  reference  only  to  the  domestic  education  in 
the  Colleges.  And  in  this  a|>plication,  wo  arc  not  disposed  to 
deny  it  force.  Estimated  indeed,  by  any  but  the  lowest  standard, 
the  religious  discipline  afforded  in  the  colleges  of  cither  uni- 
versity is  scanty  and  superficial  in  the  extreme ; and  the  men. 
who,  from  their  acquaintance  with  the  theology  of  foreign  uni- 
versities, arc  the  best  qualified  to  estimate  at  its  proper  value 
what  is  accomplished  in  their  own,  arc  precisely  those  (we  refer 
to  Mr  Thirlwall  and  Mr  Pusey,)  who  speak  of  it  with  the  most 
contempt.  But  insignificant  as  it  now  is,  we  are  confident  that  a 
forcible  introduction  of  the  dissenters  would  not  only  prevent  its 
improvement,  but  tend  to  annihilate  it  altogether. 

But  again,  it  is  clamoured  : — By  the  removal  o/  academic  tests, 
the  most  injinevtial  situations  in  the.  universities  may  he  Jilled  unth 
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uten,  enemies  not  only  of  the  established  religion,  but  of  religion 
altogether. 

Look  to  the  universities  of  Germany  ; there  we  have  “ the 
practical  effects,"  (says  the  Gliri.stian  Advocate  of  Cambridge, 
who,  not  merely  in  honour  of  his  office,  must  bo  allowed  to  lead 
the  battle,*) — “ the  practical  effects  of  the  system,  where  reli- 
gious tests  have  been  either  virtually  or  actually  abolished,  or 
dis|ienscd  with  altogether.” — " In  these  learned  institutions,  I am 
not  aware  that  any  religious  test  is  exacted  before  admission  to 
degrees  and  professorshi])s ; and  before  admission  to  holy  orders 
and  degrees  in  divinity,  nothing  more  is  required  than  a subscrip- 
tion to  what  are  called  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  even  to  these,  with  this  convenient  qualification,  as 
far  as  they  agree  with  Holy  Scripture  ; ‘ a qualification,’  as  it  has 
been  observed,  ‘ which  obviously  bestows  on  the  ministry  the 
most  perfect  liberty  of  believing  or  teaching  whatever  their  own 
fancy  may  suggest.’  And  the  consequences  of  this  latitude  have 
been  most  fatal  in  their  influence  on  the  German  Universities  and 
the  Lutheran  church.  Opinions  have  not  only  been  maintained 
by  the  most  eminent  persons  in  these  learned  bodies,  but  have 
been  openly  propounded  even  f-orn  the  Professorial  chairs,  which 
are  entirely  at  variance  with  our  belief  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.” 

Now,  does  Mr  Pearson,  or  his  informant,  Mr  Hose,  imagine 
that  subscription  to  the  .Symbolical  Books  (never,  by  the  bye, 
generally  received  even  in  Lutheran  Germany,)  was  proposed 
“ with  this  convenient  qualification  ” of  a qiiatenus,  &c.  ? This  is 
merely  the  sense  in  which  acquiescence  to  their  doctrine  is  under- 
stood by  the  person  subscribing ; — a sense  which,  it  is  contended 
by  the  most  pious  and  orthodox  divines,  must  by  its  very  nature 

• “ The  Danger  of  Abrogating  the  Keligions  Tests  and  Subscri|)tions 
which  are  at  present  required  from  persons  proceeding  to  Degrees  in  the 
Universities,  considered,  in  a laUter  to  Ilis  Royal  llighnes.s  the  Duke  of 
(iloucester,  K.G.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Uy  George 
I’earson,  U.D.,  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Ctimhruiije:  ls34.” — The  same  argument  forms  the  principal  staple  of  the 
pamphlet  entitled,  “ The  Cambridge  Petition  Kxaudned  ; or  Reasons  against 
admitting  the  Dissenters  to  Graduate  in  the  Universities;  With  remarks  on 
Clerical  subscription,  and  the  necessity  of  a Church  Establishment.  ImiiiIoh: 
1831.” — This  argument  also  wa.s  strongly  insisted  on,  among  others,  by  the 
Earl  of  Caernarvon  and  Mr  Goulbiirn,  in  their  speeches  on  the  (pie.slion  in 
the  several  llon.scs  of  Parliament. 
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be  involved  in  everi/  Protestant  obligation  to  religious  confor- 
mity. We  need  only  mention  two, — Spcncr  the  Pietist,  and 
Reinhard,  the  most  powerful  champion  of  Supornaturalism. 
Mclanchtbon,  himself  the  author  of  the  two  principal  Symbolical 
Books,  professes,  as  he  practised,  that  “ articles  of  faith  should 
be  frequently  changed,  in  conformity  to  times  and  circumsUinces.” 
The  German  doctrine  of  Protestant  subscription  is  not  less  appli- 
cable to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  than  to  the  Symbolical  Books; 
and  what  is  universal  in  the  one  country,  may  soon  become  no  loss 
prevalent  in  the  other.  This  of  itself  is  a powerful  argument  for 
the  abolition  of  so  frail  a barrier, — were  that  barrier  in  itself  expe- 
dient.— Nay,  in  point  of  fact,  this  theory  of  subscription  is  the  one 
virtually  nmintained  by  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  and  Universities.  We  shall  quote  only  one  Anglican 
authority,  but  that  one,  on  the  question,  worth  a host  of  others. 
— Bishop  Marsh,  the  learned  M.argaret  Proh-ssor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  whom  no  one  assuredly  will 
suspect  of  aught  but  ultra  revei'ence  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  her  Articles,  thus  expounds  the  obligation  of  those  who  have 
not  only  subscribed  these  articles,  but  devoted  themselves  to 
minister  at  the  altar : — “ As  our  Liturgy  and  Articles  are  avow- 
edly fouiuled  on  the  Bible,  it  is  the  special  duty  of  those,  who 
are  set  apart  for  the  ministry,  to  compare  them  with  the  Bible, 
and  sec  that  their  pretensions  arc  uiell  founded.  But  then  our 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  must  be  conducted  independently  of 
that,  of  which  the  truth  is  to  be  ascertained  by  it.  Our  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible,  therefore,  must  not  be  determined  by  religious 
system : and  wo  must  follow  the  example  of  our  reformers,  who 
supplied  the  place  of  Tradition  by  Reason  and  Learning.”  The 
italics  .arc  not  ours. 

But  to  return  to  Mr  Pearson  : — “ For  instance,”  says  he, 
“ Roscnmuller  in  the  first  edition  of  his  ‘ Commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament,’  the  most  valuable  in  existence,  perhaps,  consi- 
dered as  a critical  and  philological  commentary  on  the  Hebrew 
text,  speaks  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Deluge,  as  P'abk-s.” 
{Fable  is  a most  unfair  or  a most  ignorant  conversion  of  Mythus. 
.Mr  P.  goes  on  :) — “ He  (Jtosenmiiller)  describes  the  history  of 
.lonah  to  be  a mere  repetition  of  the  .Mythus  of  Hercules,  swal- 
lowed by  a sea-ser|)ent ; and  he  says  that  it  was  not  written  by 
.lonah,  but  by  some  one  contem|iorary  with  .Icremiah  ; and  he 
considers  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  as  m.ade  up  by  one  writer  out  of 
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the  minor  works  of  several  others.  Gesenius,  the  Professor  of 
Theolojiy  at  Halle,  maintains  after  Paulus,  Professor  at  Wurtz- 
burg,  that  the  Pentateuch  wa-s  composed  after  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, out  of  different  fragments  which  were  collected  together.” 
{Not  Paulus,  but  Voter  and  l)e  Wette,  were,  among  the  modern 
German  critics,  the  first  and  contcmjKjraneous  promulgators  of  tho 
theory  in  regard  to  the  compilation  of  tho  Pentateuch  subsequently 
to  the  kings  of  Israel ; and  Eichhorn  after  Astruc,  was  the  first 
to  maintain,  what  even  Catholic  divines,  e.  g.  Jahn,  admit  that  he 
has  made  out,  tho  fragmentary  composition  of  Genesis,  &c.  Long 
before  Astruc,  however,  Abcn  Ezra,  S]>inoza  and  others,  had 
denied  Moses  to  be  author  of  the  PenUiteuch.  Mr  P.  goes  on  :) 
— “ Bauer,  in  his  introduction  to  tho  Old  Testament,  has  a chap- 
ter on  what  he  calls  the  Mythi  or  fables  [fables  again]  of  the  Old 
Testament.”  (Bauer  has  not  only  a Chapter,  but  a famous  Book 
in  two  volumes,  now  more  than  thirty  years  old,  entitled,  “ He- 
brew Mythology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,”  &c.  Mr  1‘. 
proceeds  :) — ” Bretschneider  rejects  the  Go.spel  of  St  John,  as  the 
work  of  a Gentile  Christian  of  tho  second  century.”  (Bretsch- 
neider  did  not  reject,  but  only  proposed  for  discussion,  Prohabilia 
against  it ; and  ho  has  since  candidly  admitted  his  tentative  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  refuted.  Mr  P.  concludes  : — “ Eichhorn  pro- 
nounces the  Bcvelations  to  be  a drama  representing  the  fall  of 
Judaism  and  Paganism;  while  Semlcr  condemned  it  entirely  as 
the  work  of  a fanatic.”  (Of  this  last  again.) 

Our  present  argument  does  not  require  us  to  enter  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  German  Theology ; on  his  knowledge 
of  which  we,  certainly,  cannot  compliment  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate of  Cambridge.  But  we  have  no  objection  whatever  that 
he  should  make  his  bugbear  look  as  black  and  grisly  as  he  can  ; 
we  shall  even  hold  it  to  be  a veritable  Goblin.  Still,  admitting 
his  premises,  we  shall  show  that  there  is  no  consequence  in  his 
conclusion. 

In  tho  first  place,  Mr  Pearson  assumes  the  whole  matter  in 
dispute,  and  that  not  only  without,  but  against  experience. — 
Admitting  all  that  he  asserts  in  regard  to  the  character  of  Ger- 
man theology,  yet  to  render  this  admission  available  to  him,  he 
w:is  bound  to  show  that  this  character  was  the  natural,  at  least 
ordinary,  consequence  of  the  removal  of  academic  tests ; by 
proving, — 1",  that  there  was  no  other  cause  in  the  circumstance.s 
of  Germany  which  might  account  for  the  plucnomcnon  ; and  2°, 
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tliat  the  same  pliaiiioiiienon  had  occurred  in  all  other  countries 
where  tlic  same  academic  liberty  had  been  ])crmittcd.  He 
attempts  to  prove  neither,  but  assumes  both. — Yet  in  regard  to 
the  first,  it  could  easily  he  established,  by  demonstrating  the  real 
causes  of  the  theological  revolution  in  Protestant  Germany, — 
that  the  relaxation  of  academic  tests  had  no  influence  whatever  in 
its  production. — And  in  regard  to  the  second,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  no  universities,  except  the  English,  have  ever  denied 
their  education  and  degrees  to  the  members  of  every  sect ; and 
that  in  many,  even  of  Catholic  and  Italian  universities,  professor- 
ships in  all  the  faculties,  except  the  theological,  were  open  to  the 
jiartisans  of  difl'erent  faiths ; and  this  too  for  centuries  before  such 
liberality  was  even  dreamt  of  in  the  ultramontane  and  German 
universities.  But  did  the  alleged  consequence  ensue?  That,  no 
one  can  maintain.  Indeed,  the  exclusive  reference  to  the  German 
univer.sities,  is  of  itself  an  implicit  admission  that  the  experience 
of  the  other  European  universities,  equally  emancipated  from 
religious  restrictions,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  line  of  argument 
attemi)ted.  We  may  mention,  that  so  little  has  Holland,  a 
country  at  once  intelligent  and  orthodox,  been  convinced  of  the 
evil  consequences  of  academic  freedom,  that  it  has  recently  dis- 
pensed with  the  signature  of  the  Confession  of  Dordrecht,  to 
which  all  public  teachers  were  hitherto  obliged ; and  Leyden  now 
actually  boasts  of  Catholic  Professors  as  ornaments  of  her  Cal- 
vinist School. 

In  the  second  place,  all  the  examples  of  dangerous  doctrine 
which  Mr  Pearson  alleges  are  from  the  works  of  members  of  the 
theological  faculty  in  the  German  universities;  but  admission  into 
that  faculty  was  never  proposed,  nor  dreamt  of,  in  the  English 
universities,  without  the  former  test.  The  instances  have,  there- 
fore, no  relevancg.  In  point  of  fact,  those  who  know  any  thing 
of  the  progress  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  Germany,  know 
this : — that  the  rationalism  of  the  theologians  has  been  not  a 
little  checked  and  scandalized  by  the  supcrnaturalism  of  the  phi- 
losopliprs.*  Were  we  logicians  like  the  advocate,  we  might, 

• [Sec  (iiistar  omuiuni)  the  treatise  “ Uc  Miraculis  euehiridioii,"  <Src.  The 
autlior,  Christian  Frederic  Hoehnie,  i.s  or  wa.s  a distinguished  thevhxiinn,  lat- 
terly Faster  and  Inspector  of  Luckan.  He  maintains,  that  miracles  arc 
impossilile,  are  not  even  conceivable  ; and  though,  otherwise,  a Kantian, 
iinpngus  Kant,  Fichte,  and  tiie  German  /ihilusojihers.  for  a.s.serting  a more 
orthmlox  doctrine.  | 
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from  this  phsenomcnon  contend,  that  religious  tests  are  the  means 
of  causing  infidelity  ; the  Gorman  theologians  being  alone  com- 
pelled to  subscribe  to  the  confessions  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvin- 
istic  churches. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  to  bear  upon  the  question,  it  is,  and 
must  be,  presumed,  that  the  alleged  licentious  speculation  is  the 
effect  of  tJie  removal  of  all  imposed  fetters  on  the  full  exercise  of 
religions  inquiry.  Yet  that  this  is  the  natural  result  of  a vigor- 
ous and  unimpeded  Protestantism,  Mr  Pc.arson  docs  not  admit. 
“ Such  opinions  as  these  are  not  the  natural  produce  of  the 
German  universities, — the  cradle  of  the  Beformation, — spots 
consecrated  by  the  recollections  of  men,  ‘ whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches,’  and  whose  names  live  in  the  pages  of  history 
amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind  ! But  in  these  very 
places  have  we  seen  opinions  advanced,  which  are  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  revealed  will  of  God  !” — In  a subse- 
quent page,  he  actually  makes  it  a weighty  matter  of  reproach 
against  the  London  University,  that  Professor  Muehlenfels,  in  an 
“ Introduction  to  a Course  of  German  Literature,"  should  “speak 
of  (Luther)  the  champion  of  our  faith,  merely  as  an  historical  and 
literary  personaye.” 

We  are  afraid,  however,  that  the  Christian  Advocate  is  hardly 
better  versed  in  the  works  of  the  “ champion  of  our  faith,”  than 
in  those  of  the  men  whom  ho  boldly  represents  as  its  most  formid- 
able antagonists.  W'e  can  eitsily  show,  even  to  Mr  Pearson’s  own 
contentment,  that  there  is  hardly  an  obnoxious  doctrine  to  be 
found  among  the  modern  lAitherans,  which  has  not  its  warrant 
and  example  in  the  writings  of  Luther  himself ; and  admitting 
this,  even  the  Advocate,  we  think,  would  deem  it  idle  to  explain, 
by  so  far-fetched  and  inadequate  an  hypothesis  as  the  want  of 
academic  tests,  what  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  exercise  of 
that  license,  vindicated,  not  surely  to  himself  exclusively,  bj’  the 
“ grc.at  champion  of  onr  faith.”  “ idemne  licuit,”  says  Tertul- 
lian,  “ Valentinianis  quod  Valentino  ; idemne  JIarcionitis  quod 
Marcioni ; — de  arbitrio  mo  fidem  innovare  The  following 
hasty  anthology  of  some  of  Luther’s  opinions,  and,  in  his  own 
words,  literally  translated,  may  render  it  doubtful,  whether  the 
heresies  of  his  followers  arc  to  be  traced  no  higher  than  to  the 
I'elaxation  (not  a century  old)  of  religious  tests.  [We  must  not, 
however,  set  down  Luther  for  a rationalist,  howbeit  the  rational- 
ists may  adduce  Luther’s  practice  as  the  ]irccedent  of  their  own. 
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For,  while  far  from  erring  through  any  overweening  reliance  on 
the  powers  of  human  reason  in  general,  still  Luther  was  lietrayeil 
into  corresponding  extravagancies  by  an  assurance  of  his  personal 
inspiration,  of  which  he  was,  indeed,  no  less  confident  than  of  his 
ability  to  perform  miracles.  lie  disclaimed  the  Pope,  he  spurned 
the  Church,  but  varying  in  almost  all  el.se,  he  never  doubted  of 
his  own  infallibUity.  He  thus  piously  regarded  himself,  as  the 
authoritative  judge,  both  of  the  meaning,  and  of  the  authenticity, 
of  Scripture.  Yet  though  it  is  our  duty,  in  refuting  an  unten- 
able hypothesis,  to  allege  various  untcn.ablo  and  even  obnoxious 
opinions  of  the  great  reformer ; so  far  from  entertaining  any  dis- 
like of  I.uther,  wo  admire  him,  with  all  his  aberrations,  (for  he 
never  paltered  with  the  truth,)  not  only  as  one  of  the  ablest,  but 
as  one  of  the  best  of  men.  Only,  in  renouncing,  with  Luther, 
the  Pope,  we  are  certainly  not  willing  to  make  a Poj>e  of 
Luther.]  • 

I.)  SPECULATIVE  THEOLOGY.^ — “ God  ])leascth  you  when 

• [In  stating  tlic  triitli  rcganling  Luther,  I should  regret  to  be  thought  by 
any,  to  utter  aught  in  disparageiiient  of  Protcstaiitisin.  Protestantism  is 
not  th<!  doctrine  of  this  or  that  individual  Protestant ; and  with  reference 
even  to  the  man  Luther,  I am  Sony  that  it  is  here  incumbent  on  me,  to 
notice  his  faults  without  dwelling  on  his  virtues.  That  what  is  now  to  he 
alleged,  should  not  long  ago  have  been  familiar  to  all,  only  shows  that 
Church  Ili.story  has  not  yet  la;en  written,  as  alone  written  it  ought  to  be, — 
with  trntb  amt  kmmlatr)r.  Church  History,  falsely  written,  is  a scIkm)!  of 
vain  glory,  hatred,  and  uneharitableness ; truly  written,  it  is  a discipline  of 
humility,  of  charity,  of  mutual  love.  Written  in  a veracious  and  unscctarian 
spirit,  eveiy  religious  community  is  herein  taught,  that  it  has  cause  enough 
to  blush  for  its  adherents, 

(“  Iliacos  iiitra  muros  peccatur  et  extra ; ”) 

and  that  others,  though  none  be  perfect,  are  all  entitled  to  rc.spect,  as  al| 
reflections,  though  partial  reflections,  of  the  truth.  Kcclesiastical  History, 
indeed,  may  and  otight  to  be  the  one  Iwst,  as  the  one  nncxclusive,  application 
of  religious  princiitlc  to  practice, — at  once  Catholic  and  Protestant  and  Chris- 
tian ; vindicating  to  the  Church  at  large  its  inheritance  of  authority  ; nmni- 
festing  the  fallibility  of  all  human  agents,  nor  substituting  merely  one 
papacy  for  another ; whilst  vielding  “ Christ  the  truth,”  as  its  last  and  domi- 
nant result.] 

t [In  regard  to  the  testimonies  from  Luther  under  this  Jirst  head — but 
under  this  alone, — I must  make  a confe.s.sion.  There  are  few  things  to  which 
I feel  a greater  repugnance,  than  relying  upon  quotations  iit  second  hand. 
Now,  tlio.se  under  this  head  were  not  taken  immediately  from  Luther’s  trea- 
tise f)r.  .Sirro  .irialrio,  in  which  they  are  all  contained.  I had,  indeed,  more 
Ilian  once  read  that  remarkable  work,  and  once  attentively,  marking,  as  is 
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lie  crowns  the  nnworthj^  ; he  ought  not  to  displease  you  when 
he  damns  the  innocent.”  [.Iona  Latin,  iii.  f.  207.] — “ All  things 

iny  wont,  tlie  more  important  p.as.sages ; but  at  the  time  of  writing  thi.s  article, 
my  copy  was  ont  of  immediate  reacli,  and  the  press  being  urgent,  I had  no 
lei.snrc  for  a rcpenisal.  In  tliese  circumstances,  finding  tliat  the  extracts 
from  it  in  ThetnluU  Cwstmahl,  correspoiidt'd,  so  far  as  they  went,  with  those 
id.so  given  by  Bos.suct,  and  as,  from  my  own  recollection,  (and  the  testimony, 
1 think,  of  Werdermaun,)  tliey  fairly  repre.sented  Luther’s  doctrine  ; I liter- 
ally translated  tlie  passages,  cren  in  their  tinier^  as  given  by  Von  .Stark,  (atnl 
iti  Dr  Kentsiuger’s  French  Version.)  Stark,  I itideed  now  conjecture,  had 
Bijs-snct  in  his  eye.  I deetti  it  riglit  to  make  tills  avowal,  and  to  acknowledge, 
that  I did — what  I account  wrong. — Hut  again,  1 liavc  no  hesitation  in  now, 
aftei  full  ejcnmination,  delilwrately  saying : — that  I do  nut  think  these  extracts, 
whether  by  Hossnet  or  by  Stark  and  Bossnet, — to  be  unfairly  selected, — to  be 
imfaitlifully  traaslated, — to  be  garbled,— or  to  mi.sreprc.sent  in  any  way 
Ltttlicr’s  doctrine,  in  particular  Ins  oiiiniotis  lonching  tlie  divine  Predestination 
and  the  liunian  Will.  On  the  contrary,  the  impression  winch  they  leave,  is  not 
liarslier  than  that  left  by  a fair  stimtnary  of  the  work  in  question,  made  even 
by  zealous  Lutheran  divines.  This  is  .shewn  by  the  following  extract ; w hich 
is  taken  frotn  a Consilium  of  the  Theolut/ical  Facultg  of  Ilostoch,  addressed 
(in  1.59.5)  to  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Wittemberg,  and  giveti  by  Walch  in 
his  tVorks  of  Luther  (xviii.  130.)  The  leannal  Divitie,  Historian  and  Philo- 
sopher, iMwid  ChgtrwuK,  w as  the  penman. 

“ Vott  art;  aware  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  religious  Uefonnation, 
and  in  your  own  ccclesia-stical  metro)s)iis  of  Wittemberg,  establisheil  by 
Luther  some  seventy  years  ago,  when  the  Lila-rtt'  of  the  httmati  AVill  was 
strenuously  attacked,  there  were  many  iioiuts  of  this  very  doctrine  of  Pretles- 
tination  made  matter  of  revolting  controversy  and  assertion.  To  wit; — 
Tliat  the  divitie  predestination  is  the  denial  of  all  liberty  of  will  to  man,  both 
in  cxtcrtial  operation  and  in  internal  thought ; — That  all  tilings  take  place  by 
necessity,  and  an  absolute  necessity,  so  that  as  sjieaks  tlie  poet,  [Manilius, 
‘ Fata  regiint  orbem,j  certa  stant  omuialege’ ; — That  there  is  no  contingency 
in  human  atl'airs  ; — That  whatever  God  loresces,  that  he  wills  ; — That 
I’haraoh  wiw  hardened,  not  by  the  iiennlssiou,  but  by  the  efficacious  action 
of  God.  Tln-oiigh  six  consecutive  pages  it  is  maintained,  that  the  declara- 
tion,— ‘ I have  no  plea.sure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked 
turn  frotn  his  way  and  live,’  is  the  voice  of  the  revealetl  God  ; but  that  there 
is  another  jnilgmeut  of  the  concealed  God,  who  wills  that  Pharaoh  should 
|)erish.” — ^To  the  same  effect,  Walch  gives  various  quotations  frotn  Cnlixtns, 
the  greatest  jierhaps  of  all  Lutheran  divines  ; and  if  Luther  (what  I think 
he  did)  did  not  abaiuioti  his  older  doctrine  on  the  point,  this  was  at  least 
o|wnly  done,  iti  Luther’s  lifetime,  and  without  Lttther’s  reclamation,  by 
Slclanchthon. 

Though  1 refrain  from  here  enlargitig  on  the  subject,  I shall  add  one  pas- 
sage of  Luther  hitii-scdf,  which,  in  a few  words,  significantly  expres.ses  the 
Manictnean  character  of  Ills  dwtrine  of  the  htttnan  Will  and  its  relations,  as 
tnaintaiiied  in  his  treati.s<;  De  .Servo  Arhitrio. 

“Thus  the  human  Will  n-sts  indifferent  l>etween  the  contending  parties. 
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take  place  by  the  eternal  and  invariable  will  of  God,  who  [which] 
bla-sts  and  shatters  in  pieces  the  Freedom  of  the  human  Will.” 

l.ike  a hackney,  if  inounteil  l)V  God,  it  wills  and  wends  whithersoever  God 
may  will ; if  mounted  by  Satan,  it  wills  and  wends  withersoever  Satan  may 
will:  nrMher  hath  it  any  liberty  of  choice  to  which  of  the  two  riders  it  shall 
run,  w hich  it  shall  atfect ; bnt  the  riders  themselves  contend  for  its  acquisi- 
tion and  iH>s.scssion.”  (.lena  Latin,  iii.  f.  171.) 

In  this  note,  I have  spoken  of  Hossuet,  signifying  my  reliance  on  the  accu- 
racy of  his  quotations ; and  I am  as  fully  convinced  of  his  learning  and 
veracity,  a.s  of  his  genius  Archdeacon  Hakk,  (who  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  devote  seventy-fve  ample  pages  of  an  excursus  appended  to  his  book  called 
“The  Mis.sion  of  the  Comforter,”  in  refutation  of  my  statements  touching 
l.uther,  a refutation  which,  its  far  a.s  necc-ssary,  1 shall  con.sider  in  the 
sequel,)— Mr  Han;  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  attacking,  after  his  fashion, 
" the  Kagle  of  Meaux.” — “ Impar  cougressus  Achilli.”  To  speak,  indeed, 
accurately,  our  iussailant  only  dreams  an  attack;  his  pugnacity  merely  com- 
bats a phantom  of  his  own.  l’rofes.«ing  to  refute,  the  Archdeacon  is  rarely 
com|)etcnt  to  understand,  the  Bishop;  and  as  for  Luther,  the  Keformer's 
doctrine  is  always  misrepreseiitod,  aud  not  unfrcquently  reversed,  by  his 
self-constituted  champion.  An  excelleut  example  of  this  is  exhibited,  when 
Mr  Hare  makes  his  first  and  principal  attack  on  Bossuet,  (p.  064,  sq.)j  and 
here,  in  place  of  the  triumiih  which  he  so  loudly  proclaims,  from  a total 
uuac(|uaintance  with  Luther's  great  doctrine  of  Assurance,  Mr  Hare  only- 
shows  how  utterly  he  mi.scouceivcs  the  scojk:  of  Bossuet’s  criticism  of  the 
Kefonner.  As  this  is  an  important  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  ill  understood 
matter,  1 may  be  allowed  a few  words  in  explanation. 

Asauraiice,  I’crsunal  Assurance,  Sj>ecial  Faith,  {the  feeling  of  certainty  that 
God  is  propitious  to  me. — that  my  sins  arc  forgiven,  Fidiicia,  I’lerophoria 
Fidei,  Fidcs  S|H-cialis,) — Assurance  was  long  universally'  held  in  the  Protes- 
tant communities  to  be  the  criterion  and  condition  of  a true  or  saving  I'aith. 
Luther  declares,  that  “ he  who  hath  not  Assurance  sjaiwa  Faith  out ; ” and 
Melanchthon,  that  “ Assurance  is  the  discriminating  line  of  Christianity 
from  Heathenism.”  Assurance  is,  indeed,  the  punctum  salicns  of  Luther's 
sy  stem  ; and  an  nuacquaiutance  with  this,  his  great  central  doctrine.  Is  one 
prime  cau.se  of  the  chronic  misrepresentation  which  runs  tbroiigh  our  recent 
histories  of  Luther  and  the  Keformation.  Assurance  is  no  less  strenuously 
tnaintained  by  Calvin  ; is  held  even  by  Amiiniiis  ; and  stands,  essentially,  )iart 
and  parcel  of  all  the  Confe.ssions  of  all  the  Churches  of  the  Keformation, 
down  to  the  Westminster  As.scinbly.  In  that  Synod  Asmrmtcc  was,  in 
Protestantism,  for  the  first,  indeed  only,  time  formally  declared,  “ not  to  he 
of  the  essence,  of  I’aith and  accordingly,  the  Scottish  General  Assendily 
has,  subsequently,  once  and  again,  condemned  and  deiawcd  the  holders  of 
this,  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  of  all  the  other  C'hurche.s  of  the 
Keformation,  and  of  the  older  Scottish  Church  itself.  In  the  English,  and, 
more  articulately,  in  the  Irish  Establishment,  -Vssurana-  still  stands  a neces- 
sary tenet  of  ecclesiastical  belief.  (See  llomilie,\.  Book  I.,  A’ umber  iii..  Part 
3,  specially  referred  to  in  the  Eleventh  of  the  Thirty-nine  .Articles,  ami 
NuiiiIkt  iv.,  Parts  1 ami  ,‘t ; likewi.se  the  Sixth  l.amheth  .Irticle.)  Assurance 
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[F.  1G5.] — “God  creiitps  in  us  the  evil,  in  like  manner  as  the 
good."  [Ff.  170,  21G.] — “ The  high  perfection  of  faith,  is  to 
helievo  that  God  is  just,  notwith-standing  that,  by  his  will  ho 
renders  ns  necessarily  damnable,  and  seemeth  to  find  pleasure  in 


was  conseiiueiitly  hold  by  all  the  older  Aiigliean  t'hnrehinen,  of  whom 
Hooker  may  stand  for  the  example : but  Assurance  is  now  openly  disavowed, 
without  scruple,  by  Anglican  Churchmen  high  and  low,  wluui  apprehended ; 
but  of  these,  many,  like  Mr  Hare,  are  blessfully  ineognisant  of  the  o])inion, 
its  import,  its  histoiy,  and  even  its  name. 

This  dogma,  with  its  fortune,  past  and  pivsent,  affords  indeed  a series  of 
the  most  niriousronfrasls.— for  it  isenrions,  that  this  cardinal  iroint  of  Luther’s 
doctrine  .should,  without  exception,  have  been  constituted  into  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  all  the  Chnrdies  of  the  Reformation,  and  as  their  eoinmon  and 
nncatholic  doctrine,  have  t>een  explicitly  condemned  at  Trent. — Again,  it  is 
curious,  that  this  common  and  dilferential  doctrine  of  the  Churches  of  the  Re- 
formation, should  now  be  abandoned  virtually  in,  or  formally  by,  all  these 
Churches  themsclve.s. — Again,  it  is  curious,  that  Protc.stants  should  now  gene- 
rally profess  the  counter  doctrine,  asserted  at  Trent  in  condemnation  of  their 
peculiar  principle. — Agaiti,  it  is  curiotis,  that  this  the  most  important  variation 
in  the  faith  of  Protest  ants,  ns,  in  fact,  a gravitation  of  Protestantism  back  towards 
Catholicity,  should  have  been  overlooked,  as  indeed  in  his  days  undeveloiieil, 
by  the  keen-eyed  author  of  “ The  history  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant 
Chnrche.s.” — Finally,  it  is  curious,  that,  though  now  fully  developed,  this 
central  approximation  of  Prote.stantism  to  Catholicity  shoidd  not,  .as  far  as 
1 know,  have  been  signalised  by  any  theologian,  Protestant  or  Catholic; 
whilst  the  Protestant  symbol,  (J'ides  sola  justificat,  Faith  alone  justifies,) 
though  now  eviscerated  of  its  real  import,  and  now  only  manifesting  an 
nnimportant  ditl'erencc  of  expression,  is  still  supposed  to  mark  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  two  religious  denominations.  For  both  agree,  that  the  three 
heavenly  virtues  must  all  concur  to  salvation  ; and  they  only  differ,  w hether 
F'aith,  as  a irorri,  does  or  does  not  involve  Hope  and  Charity.  'Phis  mis- 
prision wonid  have  been  avoided  had  Luther  and  Calvin  oidy  said — Fidacia 
sola  justificat,  Assurance  alone  justifies ; for  on  their  doctrine  Assurance  was 
convertible  with  tnic  Faith,  and  true  Faith  implied  the  other  Christian 
gntces.  Hut  this  primary  and  peculiar  (hx-'trine  of  the  Reformation  is  now 
harmoniously  condemned  by  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  unison. 

As  to  the  Archdeacon,  he  consummates  the  climax,  by  adding  tu-o,  and 
two  of  the  strangest,  to  the  other  five  curiosities  of  the  scries. — For,  (to  say 
nothing  of  his  mutilated  quotations),  it  is  p.issing  curious,  that  Jlr  Hare 
should  reprehend  Hossuet  for  “ gro.ssly  misrepresenting”  Luther,  while  Mr 
Hare,  misunderstanding,  only  “ gros.sly  misrepresents”  Hossuet. — And  it  is 
above  all  curious,  that  Mr  Hare  should  reproach  Hossuet,  for  attrilmting  to 
Luther  what  is,  in  fact,  the  very  cardinal  point  of  Luther’s  doctrine. — Such 
is  the  first  of  the  Archdeacon’s  polemical  exploits,  and  the  sequel  of  his  war- 
fare is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  commencement.] 
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the  toriiicuts  of  tlie  miserable.”  [F.  171.) — All  from  the  treatise 
lie  Servo  Arbitrio.]  * 

• [Mr  Hare’s  observations  under  this  head  of  Speculative  Theology, 
(p.  W7-S12,)  exhil)it  significant  specimens  of  inruimstency,  Imil  JhM,  and 
artfuisUe  error.  I shall  adduce  instances  of  each.  But  his  baseless  abuse — 
that  I shall  oveiiiass. 

iNcosstsTF.NCY. — There  are  several  others,  but  to  take  only  a single  ex- 
ample. Mr  Hare,  on  the  one  hand,  thus  concludes  his  observations  ujioti  this 
head; — “ H7ia/ a testimony  is  it  to  the  .soundness  of  Luther’s  doctrines,  that 
this  knot  of  garhietl  sentences,  thus  tu'isleel  anil  strained  from  their  meaning,  are 
all  that  so  unscrupulous  an  enemy  (!)  has  heen  able  to  scrajte  together  against 
him,  under  the  head  of  Speculative  Theology ! ” On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
page  immediately  preceding  (811),  Mr  Hare  asserts,  that  this  “ so  unscrupu- 
lous enemy”  had  "never  set  eyes  on  the  original  Latin  of  any  one  of  these  four 
sentences,” — all  that  ho  “ had  been  able  to  scrape  together”  l>eing  contentedly 
taken  from  “ one  page  of  Uossuet.”  Mr  Hare  does  not  think  with  the  more 
logical  i>oet, — 

“ Self-contradiction  is  the  sin  of  sins.” 

Bad  KAn  h. — Mr  Hare  states,  that  the  pas-sages  in  (picstioii  are  taken  from 
Bos-suet ; and,  at  the  same  lime,  he  parades  his  own  familiarity  with  the 
work.?  of  Luther,  in  the  di.scovcry  of  these  recondite  fragments  in  the  volu- 
minous w ritings  of  the  Keformer.  “ We  may  gttessf  he  says,  “ that  the  quo- 
tation comes  from  the  Treatise  He  Servo  .\rbitrio,”  l)ecause,  &c. ; and  after 
iMildly  as.sertiiig  that  the  sentences  of  the  quotation  “ seem  to  form  one  con- 
tinuous passage,”  he  adds, — “ but  when  we  look  through  that  treatise,  me 
discover,  to  our  surprise,  that  they  are  culled  from  various  i>arts  of  it,”  &c. ; 
then  he  charitably  admits, — “ I daresay  the  Keviewer  him.self  did  not  know 
this;”  and  finally  concludes  by  infonning  the  “i)crliaps  thankful  Keviewer” 
of  the  ditfereut  pages  of  the  third  volume  of  the  .leiia  [Latin]  edition,  on 
which  “ he.  will  f ml”  them. — Now,  can  it  be  believed,  that  there  eould  have 
Iteen  no  "guessing”  in  the  case,  no  "discovery,”  and  no  " surprise;"  that  the 
Venerable  .Vrchdeacon  could  not  have  thought,  whatever  he  may  "say,  that 
the  Keviewer  did  not  know  this,”  and  would  lie  "thankful”  for  the  informa- 
tion so  graciously  vouchsafed  towards  "finding”  and  “ seeing  the  originals  of 
his  quotation?”  Instead  of  the  active  develo])uient  of  erudition  and  saga- 
city, which  he  here  pnstends,  in  truth,  our  conscientious  |)oleinic  only  pas- 
sively follows,  though  industriously  concealing,  the  rcference.s  of  Bo.ssiiet. 
Bossuet  states  the  treatise,  and  articulately  marks,  for  each  several  (luotation, 
the  page  and  volume  of  the  Wittemberg  laitin  edition  of  Luther’s  works ; 
and  this,  lieing  given,  the  corresponding  page  of  every  other  edition  is  at  once 
•■<hewu  by  M'alch's  comparative  table  ; — a table  of  which  Mr  Haro  acknow- 
ledges the  possession.  On  the  other  hand,  w here  Bo.ssuet,  on  one  occasion, 
forgets  a reference,  there  we  forthwith  find  the  Archdeacon  at  fault.  In  |M>int 
of  fact,  our  champion  of  Luther  exhibits  on  this,  sts  indeed  on  every  occasion, 
his  ignorance,  not  only  of  all  others,  but  even  of  Luther’s  greatest  and  most 
obtrusive  work ; his  knowledge  of  it  being  confined  to  a dipping  into  this  or 
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tliiit  [Kuisagi^  by  the  aid  of  references, — references  which  he  thinks  it  not  iuii)ro- 
per  carefully  to  suppress.  And  yet  this  Venerable  and  veracious  Churchman 
does  not  scniplc  to  accuse  of — “ falsehood”  those  who  would  deem  them- 
selves di.sjrraced,  had  they  been  guilty,  even  in  thought,  of  a simulation  simi- 
lar to  this, — howbeit  not  in  danger  of  being  iguominiously  plucked  for  so 

contcmi)tible  a daw-dressing .Sultident  for  the  present.  But  we  shall  have 

occasion,  in  the  sequel,  to  exhibit  specimens  more  than  enough,  of  Mr  Hare’s 
uxunl  style  of  misrepresentation. 

KijtnoRATE  F.RUon. — ^'I’he  whole  tenor  of  Mr  Hare’s  criticism  shows,  not 
only  that  he  is,  specially,  unacquainted  with  the  contents  and  jinr|K)rt  of  the 
book  on  the  Bondage  of  the  ^Vill,  but  that  he  is,  generally,  incapable  of  follow- 
ing and  accepting  truth,  for  its  own  sake.  He  is  only  a one-sided  advoente, — 
an  advocate  from  personal  predilection  and  antipathies ; and,  even  as  such,  his 
arguments  arc  weak  as  they  are  wordy.  I can  afford  only  a single  six'cimen 
ofthi.s,  and  I select  the  shortest. — Luther  says: — “Hie  est  tidei  suinmus 
gradus,  credere  ilium  esse  -----  justuin,  qui  sua  votuntnle  non  neccjtsariu 
liamnahilen  J'acit."  These  words  might  be  snppo.sed  plain  enough  ; but  the 
follow  ing  is  Jlr  Hare’s  version : — “ This  is  the  highest  pitch  of  faith  - - - - - 
to  believe  in  the  justice  of  God,  who  by  His  will  creates  us,  though  by  the 
necessity  of  our  fallen  nature  we  become  inevitably  snbjeiT  to  condemnation, 
without  the  special  help  of  His  spirit.”  Here,  it  is  evident  that  Luther's 
meaning  is  wliolly  chauged, — being,  in -fact,  ])reci.sely  reversed.  Luther 
.says,  and  intended  to  say,  that  “ God  by  His  will  makes  us  necessarily 
damnable  ; ” that  Ls,  that  the  quality  of  damnability  in  ns  is  nccc.-sary,  and 
necessary  through  the  agency  of  His  will.  This  meaning,  I make  bold  to 
say, — no  one  but  Mr  Hare  ever  thought  of  disallowing;  for  this  is  the  mean- 
ing exclusively  conformable  with  the  analogy  of  Luther's  treatise.  And  so 
accordingly  Bossuet  converts  the  clause  : — “ quoi(]u’il  nou.s  rende  nece.ssaire- 
raent  damnablcs  par  sa  volonte.”  This  Mr  Hare  declares  a “ mistranslation," 
by  which  he  charitably  admits  that  “ Bossuet  may  relieve  the  Keviewer  from 
n part  of  his  ooilt”!  But  in  this  imilt  all  the  world,  with  exception  of  the 
Archdeacon,  is  participant.  IjCt  us  look  into  any  version  of  this  work  of 
Luther, — and  the  two  at  hand  chance  to  1h'  of  these  the  first  and  the  last. — 
The  first  is  that  of  .Tu.stns  Joua.s,  the  friend,  colleague,  and  coadjutor  of 
Luther,  a version  published  under  the  author's  eye,  and  almost  immediately 
after  the  original.  And  Jonas  is  ijuilly.  The  opinion  of  Jonas  upon  the 
subject  is,  indeed,  expre.ssed  in  the  very  title  of  his  translation  : — “ Hass  der 
freye  Willo  nichts  sey,"  (“  That  Free  Will  is  a nullity")  His  rendering  of  the 
clause  in  que.stion  is  as  follows : — “ glaiiben,  dass  der  Gott  gleichwol  der 
gcrechtcste  sey,  dess  Wille  also  sleJiet,  dass  ellirhe  muessen  rerdammt  irerdm." 
— The  best  is  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Vaughan,  who,  like  Mr  Hare  himself,  was 
“ sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,”  and  he  thus  yuiltily 
translates  the  clause  : — “ to  believe  Him  just,  who  of  his  oicn  will  makes  us 
necessary  objects  of  damnation."  And  in  the  relative  note,  Mr  Vaughan 
saj's  : — “ This  necessity  is  not  blind  fate,  but  arises  out  of  the  appointments, 
arrangements,  and  operations  of  God's  coun.selled  will.”— Finally,  (though 
this  be  wholly  superlluous,)  to  refer  to  the  German  theological  philosophers, 
they  also  are  guilty.  Werdcruiann,  who  may  represent  all,  states  it  in  his 
Theodicee,  (the  guilty  criminal!)  as  Luther’s  diKtrine  : — “Faith  can  and 
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II.)  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY.*  — “Wo,"  (Martin  Luther, 


imist  hold  God,  not  only  for  just  but  merciful,  wore  Uc  even  to  damn  all 
men  without  exception;”  and: — “God’s  prescience  and  man’s  free  will  are 
mutual  contraries,  like  fire  and  water.”  (iii.  138.) 

Such  Ls  a .sample  of  the  latiorioua  Miin<ierini;,  by  which  the  “ McRalander” 
is  to  Ik!  clipped  down  to  the  .sbajM'  and  dimensions  of  Mr  Hare’s  model  of 
propriety, — and  a neighbour  ostensibly  inculpated. — The  Kefornier,  here  as 
elsewhere,  is  made  to  say  one  thing,  (so  understood  by  alt,)  to  mean,  and  to 
mean  to  say,  another,  (so  understood  by  Mr  Hare  alone.)  Hut,  was  Luther 
an  idiot?— weaker  than  a dotard  in  thought,  weaker  than  an  infant  in  ex- 
prc.«sion?  Luther,  than  whom  no  one  ever  thought  more  dearly,  no  one 
ever  expressed  his  thought  less  ambiguously  or  with  greater  force? — But  if 
the  Reformer  be  not  fortunate  in  his  defender;  more  unhappily  for  himself, 
Mr  Hare’s  Christian  charity  does  not  redeem  the  defects  of  his  logic  and  his 
learning.  Lord  Bacon,  (in  his  book  On  Controversies,)  says  of  some  one ; 

“ has  only  two  small  wants  ; he  wants  Knowledge,  and  he  wants  Love.” 

But  with  the  Archdeacon  we  cannot  well  restrict  his  wants  to  two  ; for  he 
lacks  Logic  bc.sides  Learning  and  Love  ; and  a fourth— withal  a worse, 
defect — is  to  bo  added,  but  a defect  which  it  is  always  painful  to  be  forced  to 
sjKscify. 

I must  not,  however,  here  forget  to  .acknowledge  an  error,  or  rather  an  inad- 
vertence of  mine,  which  has  atforded  a ground  for  Mr  Hare  to  make,  as  usual, 
a futile  charge  against  Bossuct.  In  the  second  of  the  above  extracts,  not 
having  Luther’s  original  before  me,  I had  referred  the  relative  pronoun  to 
“ God,”  w hereas  it  should  have  been  to  “ the  trill  of  God.”  In  the  versions 
of  Stark  and  Bossuet  it  is  ambiguous,  and  I applied  it  wrongly.  The  matter 
is  of  the  .smallest;  hut  as  Mr  Hare  has  dealt  with  it  as  of  consequence,  he 
should  not  have  c.alumniously  asserted,  tliat  Bo.ssuet  was  in  meaning  differ- 
ent, and  intentionally  different,  from  Luther.] 

• [On  this  head  1 cannot  here  enter ; nor  is  there  need.  In  his  fifty  pages 
of  den.se  typography  and,  as  he  himself  confijsses,  of  “ prolix  garrulity,” 
though  Mr  Hare  has  not  been  able  to  shake  (for  he  has  not  even  touched)  a 
single  of  my  statements  ; he  has  succeeded  .admirably  in  manifesting  his  own 
common  ignorance  of  the  whole  matUw.  Yet  in  the  presumption  of  this  igno- 
rance, Mr  Hare  has  not  hesitated  to  scatter  reproaches  and  to  insinuate 
calumnies, — calumnies,  of  which,  by  a righteous  retribution,  he  has,  in  fact, 
]>ersonally  been  doomed  to  feel  the  injustice.  Himself,  and  for  hiins<!lf,  I 
hear  that  he  has  been  fain  to  vociferate, — “ Thou  shall  not  hear  false  witnes.s 
agaimt  thy  neighbour;"  but  I have  never  heard  that  he  has  yet  fulfilled  the 
one  preliminary  duty  of  a Christian,— withilrawn,  acknowledged  and  re|>ented 
the  false  witness  which  he  had  himself  so  IsuTte. — In  a moral  relation,  per- 
haps, more  than  in  any  other,  the  history  of  Luther  and  the  Refoniiation  has 
been  written,  only  as  a conventional  romance ; and  I know  not,  whether 
Catholics  or  Protestants  have  wandered  the  widest  from  the  line  of  truth. 
Of  the  following  general  facts  I hold  superjhwus  proof. 

1“,  After  the  religious  revolution  in  Protestant  Germany,  there  b«?gan 
and  long  prevailed  a fearful  dis.solutioii  of  murals.  The  burthen  of  Luther’s 
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riiilippus  Afelanchthon,  Martin  liucer,  Dionysius  Melander,  Jolin 
Lening,  Antonius  Corviims,  Adam  Kraft,  or  of  Fulda,  Justus 

lamentation  is:  “Under  the  Papacy,  we  were  ba<l,  but  under  the  Gospel, 
we  are  seven — yea  more  than  seven  times  worse  — a contrsist  which  he 
usually  signalises  by  the  parable  of  the  “ one  unclean  spirit  returning  and 
taking  with  him  seven  other  spirits,  each  more  wicked  than  himself.” 

2”,  Of  this  moral  corruption  there  were  two  principal  foci, — Wittcni- 
berg  and  Hc.sse. — Shortly  before  his  death,  Luther  abandoning,  calls  Wit- 
lemberg  “ a Sodom  and  not  long  after  it,  Wittcraberg  is  formally  branded 
by  Simon  Musanis,  the  Profes.sor  of  Theology  and  Superintendent  of  Jena, 
another  Protestant,  another  German,  another  Saxon,  University,  ns  “ feetida 
cloaca  Diaboli.” — Touching  Hesse,  the  celebrated  Walther,  writing  to  Bul- 
linger,  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  says  of  its  centre  of  learning  and 
religious  education  : — “ In  Marburg  the  rule  of  morals  is  such,  as  Bacchus 
would  prescribe  to  his  Majnads,  and  Venus  to  her  Cupids  while  from 
Marburg  and  the  chief  chair  of  Tlieology  in  that  University,  (what  Ls 
unknown  to  his  biographers,)  the  immorality  of  the  natives  had  previously 
determined,  as  he  writes,  the  pious  Lambert  of  Avignon  to  fly,  his  flight 
l>eing,  however,  arrested  by  bis  sudden  death. 

3”,  The  cause  of  this  demoralization  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  religious 
revolution  itself ; for  in  Switzerland  and  other  countries  the  religious  revo- 
lution resulted  in  an  incrcitsed  sobriety  and  continence.  In  Protestant  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  in  Saxony,  we  need  liKik  no  farther  than  to  the  moral 
doctrine  of  the  divines  ; 

(“  Hoc  fonfc  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  ]V>pulnmque  fluxit:”) 

but  iu  Hesse,  beside  that  influence,  we  must  take  into  account  the  pattern 
of  manners  set  to  his  subjects  by  the  prince  ; 

(“  Regis  ad  exemplum  totus  componitnr  orbis.”) 

4°,  As  to  Polygamy  in  particular,  which  not  only  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
and  Buccr,  the  three  leaders  of  the  German  Reformation,  speculatively 

adopted, but  to  which  above  a dozen  distinguished  divines  among  the 

Reformers  stooil  formally  committed  ; there  were  two  principal  cau.ses  which 
disinclined  the  theologians  to  a practical  application  of  the  theory. — ^The 
first  of  these,  which  operated  more  especially  on  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
was  the  opposition  it  was  sure  of  encountering  from  the  Princes  of  both 
branches  of  the  house  of  Saxony.— The  second,  that  the  doctrine  itself  was 
taken  up  and  carried  out  to  every  extreme  by  odious  sects  and  odious  divines ; 
in  a word,  it  had  become  fly-blown.  The  Sacramentarian  Carlstadt’s  public 
adoption  of  it,  tended  principally  to  disgust  Luther,  and  in  a less  degree 
Melanchthon ; for  Carlstadt’s  doctriuea  were,  in  the  mass,  an  abomination 
to  these  two  reformers:  but  the  polygamist  excesses  of  the  hated  Anabap- 
tists, ill  the  last  season  of  their  tvigu  iu  Munster,  revolted  all  rational  miuds; 
and,  as  I said,  (what  Mr  Hare  strangely  misunderstands,)  homoeopathically 
broke  the  force  of  the  epidemic  throughout  (Germany  and  Europe. 

.Specially:  the  Landgrave’s  bigamv  has  been  mistaken  in  its  more  es.sential 
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circumstances,  from  a want  of  tlie  requisite  information,  botli  b\-  I’rotcstaut 
and  Catholic  writers  ; and  by  none  almost  more  than  by  the  recent  editor  of 
the  Corpus  Reformatoruin,  Or  Bretsehneider.  Touching  this  transaction,  I 
shall  now  state  in  general  a few  of  the  more  necessary  facts;  of  which, 
however  startling,  I have  irrecusable  proof, — proof  which,  before  hmg,  I 
may  fully  detail,  as  indeed  I ought  ere  this  perhaps  to  have  done. 

llie  sanction  of  Luther  and  Melauchthon  to  the  Landgrave’s  second  mar- 
riage was  compelled.  Prudcntially,  and  for  special  reason.s  which  I shall 
not  now  enumerate,  they  were  strongly  averse  from  this  proceeding,  on  the 
part  of  that  Prince  ; but  on  principle,  they,  unfortunately,  could  not  oi>pose 
it.  Tliey  had  both  ]iromulgated  opinions  in  favour  of  polygamy,  to  tho 
extent  of  vindicating  to  the  spiritniU  minister  a riijht  oj"  pricale  dis/n'nsntion, 
and  to  the  temporal  mai/istriite  the  riijht  of  establisidnti  the  practice,  if  he  chose, 
hy  public  law.  They  had  even  tendered  (what  i.s  unknown,  though  the 
consultation  1ms  been  published  for  centurias,  to  all  English  historians,) — 
tendered  their  coun.sel  to  Henry  VIII.,  advising  him,  in  his  own  case,  to  a 
plurality  of  w ives.  ^Vithout,  however,  shewing  at  present  how  the  screw 
was  actu.illy  applied,  I may  notice  generally : that  their  acquiescence  was 
extorted,  througli  Martin  Bucer,  a refonner  and  man  of  genius  only  inferior 
to  themselves;  whilst  the  [irocceding  of  the  Landgrave  was  zealously 
encouraged,  and  the  scniples  of  the  .second  Landgravine  cfieetually  overcome, 
by  the  two  court  iwcachers,  the  tw’o  courtly  chaplains,  Dionysius  Melaiider 
and  John  Lening  ; Melauder  and  Leiiing  being  also  the  Pastors  of  the  two 
parishes  where  lay  the  princely  residences  of  C.assel  and  Melsingen,  there- 
fore were  they,  in  all  rcs]X?cts,  the  approi)riate  spiritual  advisers  of  their 
territorial  lord.  Thus  these  three  divines,  apart  from  the  Prince,  were  the 
prime  movers  in  this  scandalous  affair;  and  in  contrast  to  them,  Luther  and 
Melauchthon  certainly  shew  in  favourable  relief. 

liueer  {Butzer,  Futzer,  Felinus,) — “ Cat  by  name,  and  Cat  by  nature,”  the 
lesser  Martin  had  previously  merited  from  Luther  the  character  of  “lying 
varlcl;"  and  he  consistently  displays  himself  in  the  sequel  of  this  business  as 
guilty  of  MENiiAciTY  ill  every  possible  degree.  To  those,  however,  acquaiuted 
with  the  real  liLstory  of  the  Keformatiou,  Bucer  is  known,  with  much  ability 
and  many  amiable  qualities,  as,  in  fact,  the  ame  daramie  of  that  revolution. 
But  he  was  not,  at  least  a simultaneous  polygamist,  as  asserted  by  some 
Catholic  historians. 

Dionysius  Melander  {Sehieartze')  did  not  Indie  cither  his  name  or  his 
surname.  Though  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  “the  Ucforiner  of  Frank- 
fort,” yet  was  he  as  worthy  a minister  of  Bacchus,  as  an  nnworthj'  minister 
of  (.Ihrist ; professing  as  he  did,  “ that  he  Heed  and  wished  to  lice  only  for  the 
taste  of  wine."  Neither  shall  we  marvel  how  a Protestant  Bisho|),  Superin- 
tendent, Inspector,  like  Melander,  could  bestow  the  spiritual  benediction  on 
his  master’s  bigamy  ; when  aware  of  the  still  higher  man’el,  that  Melander 
the  Inspector,  .Superintendent,  Protestant  Metro|>olitan  of  Hesse,  was  (the 
moral  negro  t)  at  and  before  the  time,  himself  a trioamist,  that  is,  to 
avoid  all  possible  ambiguity,  the  husband  of  three  wives  at  once.  The  Prince 
thus  followed  at  a distance,  not  only  the  precept,  but  the  example  of  the 
Pastor. 

John,  or,  as  the  reverend  divine  was  very  irreverently  calleil,  Lena  Len- 
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Winiher,  Baltliasiir /^ajV/a,*) — “we  cannot  advise  tluU  the  license 
of  marrying  more  wives  than  one  be  publicly  introduced,  and,  as 
it  were,  ratified  by  law.”  (Such  legislation,  in  fact,  no  dependent 
Prince — no  feudatory  of  the  Kmpirc  was  warranted  to  authorize.) 
“ If  any  thing  were  allowed  to  get  into  print  on  this  head,  your 
Highness”  (Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  champion  of  the  Heforma- 
tion,  who, — having  lost,  as  he  pleads,  conceit  of  his  wife,  being 
touched  with  scruples  of  conscience  at  his  adultery,  but  which  he 
[thrice]  admits  that  “ he  does  not  wish  to  abstain from,”  and  “ know- 
ing,” as  ho  tells  themselves,  “ of  Luther  and  Mclanchthon  having 
exhorted  the  King  of  England  not  to  divorce  his  first  (pieen,  but 
to  marry  a second  over  and  above,” — had  applied  to  the  loading 
doctors  of  the  Ileformation  for  their  spiritual  sanction  to  take 
another  wife,) — “your  Highness  easily  comprehends  that  it  would 
be  understood  and  received  as  a precept,  whence  much  scandal 
and  many  difficulties  would  arise.  . . Your  Highness  should 

he  pleased  to  consider  the  excessive  scandal ; that  the  enemies  of 
the  Go.spel  would  exclaim,  that  we,  like  the  Anabaptists,  have 


iiig,  seems,  with  both  learning  and  ability,  to  have  been  a Pandarus  and 
Caliban  in  one ; so  that  the  epithets  of  “ mon-ster,”  &c.  applied  to  him  by 
Lnther  and  Melanchtlion,  suited  indifferently  his  deformities  moral  and  phy- 
sical. The  Pastor  of  Melslngen  was,  ns  Melanchtlion  informs  us,  like  his 
Prince,  a syphilitic  saint,  (nor  touching  either  Prince  or  Pastor,  do  I found 
on  any  testimony,  hitherto  adduced,  on  any  testimony,  ouphemistic  or  ambigu- 
ous) ; and  this  worthy  undertook  the  congenial  task  of  converting  Margaret 
von  der  .Said  to  the  new  faith  of  Polygamy.  The  precious  book,  indwd, 
which,  for  the  imrpose  he  composed  and  sanctimoniously  addressed  to  that 
“virtuous  Lady  and  beloved  sister  in  Christ,”  is  still  extant.  If  an  adul- 
terer, Lening  does  not  ap|icar,  like  his  fellow-labourer  .Melander,  to  have 
been,  in  practice  at  least,  a simultaneous  polygamist ; but  when  left  a veteran 
widower,  of  more  than  seventy,  “ the  Carthusian  monster  ” incontinently 
married  a nursery  girl,  Barbara  Riedenkap,  as  I recollect  by  name,  from  the 
household  of  his  pervert,  “ the  left  Landgravine,”  and  keeper  of  her  eighth 
child. 

VV'ith  such  precept  ami  such  example,  we  shall  not  be  surprised,  that  the 
Hessian  morals  became  soon  notoriously  the  most  corrupt  in  (lermany,  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  say,  iu  Christendom.] 

* [The  list  of  the  divines  who  concurred  in  the  Landgrave’s  bigamy  is  here 
given  more  fully  and  accurately  than  in  the  Review  ; more  fully  atid  accu- 
rately even  (though  without  the  synonymes)  than  in  any  other  relative 
publication, — and  of  such  I am  now  aci|uaintcd,  I believe,  with  all.  The 
Consilium  was  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Mclanchthon  at  Wittemberg, 
I9th  Decemlier  1,5:)9.  It  was  then  signed  by  Biicer  ; and  afterwards  in  Hesse, 
b}’  the  other  six  divine.s,  who  were  all  subjects  of  the  Landgrave.] 
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adopted  the  practice  of  polygamy,  that  tlie  Evangelicals,  as  the 
Turks,  allow  themselves  the  indulgence  of  a plurality  of  wives. 
. . But  in  certain  cases  there  is  room  for  Dispensation.  If  any 

one  (for  example)  detained  captive  in  a foreign  country,  should 
there  take  unto  himself  a second  wife  for  the  good  of  his  body  and 
health  ; . . in  these  cases,  we  know  not  by  what  reason  a man 

could  bo  condemned,  who  marries  an  additional  wife,  with  the 
advice  of  his  Pastor,  not  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a new 
law,  but  of  satisfying  his  own  necessity.  . . In  fine,  if  your 

Highness  be  fully  and  finally  resolved  to  marry  yet  another  wife; 
we  judge,  that  this  ought  to  be  done  secretly,  as  has  been  said 
above,  in  speaking  of  the  Dispensation,  so  that  it  bo  known  only 
to  your  IIig]ine.ss,  to  the  Lady,  and  to  a few  faithful  jiersons 
obliged  to  silence,  under  the  seal  of  confession ; hence  no  attacks 
or  scandal  of  any  moment  would  ensue.  For  there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  princes  keeping  concuttnes ; and  although  the  lower 
orders  may  not  perceive  the  excuses  of  the  thing,  the  more  intel- 
ligent know  how  to  make  allowance.”  * 


• The  Duptlal.s  were  perfonued  iii  presence  of  these  witncssc.s, — Melanch- 
thon,  Bucer,  Metander  [who  officiated,  Baida,  who  acted  as  Notary,]  witli 
others ; and  privately,  in  order,  as  the  marria^fe-contract  bears,  “ to  avoid 
scandal,  seeing  that,  in  modem  times,  it  has  been  unusual  to  have  two  wives 
at  once,  although  in  this  case  it  be  Christian  and  lairful." — The  Landgrave 
marvellousl}'  contrived  to  live  in  hannony  with  both  his  wives,  and  had  a 
large  family  by  each.  The  date  of  the  transaction  is  the  cud  of  1539.  The 
relative  documents  were  published  in  1679,  by  the  Elector  Palatine,  Charles 
lyowis,  and  arc  said  to  have  converted,  among  others,  a descendant  of  Philip, 
Prince  Ernest  of  IIcs.se,  to  the  Catholic  Church.  [It  ha.s,  in  fact,  been  stated 
by  (now  recovered)  historians,  that  the  doctrine  of  Luther  touching  marriage, 
and  the  practice  of  the  Landgrave,  were  the  obstacles  which  prevented  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  from  declaring  for  the  Reforaiation ; and  some  dis- 
tinguished converts  have  openly  ascribed  their  de.sertion  of  Protestantism  to 
the  same  cau.se.]  A corresponding  opinion  of  Dr  Henke,  late  Priniarius  Pro- 
fe.s.sor  of  Theology  in  llclmstadt,  would  have  figured,  had  he  known  it,  with 
admirable  cfiTcet,  in  Mr  Pearson’s  catalogue  of  modem  Teutonic  heresies. 
“ Monogamy,”  (says  that  celebrated  divine,)  “and  the  prohibition  of  extra- 
matrimonitil  connexions,  are  to  be  viewed  ns  the  remnants  of  monachism  and 
of  an  nninqniring  faith.”  However  detestable  this  doctrine,  the  bold  avowal 
of  the  rationalist  is  honourable,  when  contrasted  with  the  skidking  compro- 
mise of  all  professed  principle,  by  men  calling  themselves — “ The  Evangrti- 
eats."  Kemaineiiig  the  Pope,  they  arrogate  the  power  of  the  Keys  to  an 
extent  never  pretended  to  by  any  successor  of  St  Peter ; and  proclaiming 
themselvta  to  the  world  for  the  Apostles  of  a purified  faith,  they  can  secretly, 
trendding  only  at  discovery,  authorize,  in  name  of  the  Go.s|K!|,  a dispensa- 
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III.)  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. — (i.)  “ Tlie  books  of  the  Kings 
are  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  books  of  the  Ciironi- 
CLKS.”  [Colloquia,  c.  U.\.  § 6.] — (ii.)  “ The  book  of  EsTiiEn, 
I toss  into  the  P21bo.”*  [Ib.] — [“  And  when  the  Doctor  was  cor- 

tion  of  the  moral  law.  Compared  with  Luther  [?]  or  Craniuer,  how  respect- 
able is  the  character  of  Knox  ! 

[Before  1S43,  I had  become  aware,  that  this  last  statement  wa.s  incor- 
rect ; and  in  a supplemental  note  to  a pamphlet  published  by  me  in  that 
year,  I made  the  following  retractation  : — “ I do  not  found  my  statement  of 
the  general  opinion  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  in  favour  of  polygamy,  on 
their  special  allowance  of  a second  wife  to  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  or  on 
any  expressions  contained  in  their  Consilium  qn  that  occasion.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  Consilium,  and  the  cin  umstances  under  which  it  wa.s  given,  may 
be,  indeed  alu'ays  have  been^  adduced  to  show,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Land- 
grave they  made  a sacrifice  of  eternal  principle  to  teni|«>rary  exi(etlieiice. 
The  reverse  of  this  I am  able  to  prove,  in  a chronological  series  of  te.stimo- 
nics  by  them  to  the  religious  legality  of  polygamy,  ns  a general  institutimi, 
consecutively  downwards  from  their  earliest  commentaries  on  the  .Scripture,*, 
[not  as  Mr  Hare  |)crverts  it  (p.  840),  ‘their  commentaries  on  the.  earliest 
books  of  Scripture,']  and  other  purely  abstract  treatises.  .So  far,  therefore, 
was  there  from  living  any  disgraceful  compromise  of  principle  in  the  sanction 
accorded  by  them  to  the  bigamy  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  they  only,  in 
that  case,  carried  their  speculative  doctrine  (held,  by  the  way,  also  by  Milton), 
into  practice ; although  the  prudence  they  had  by  that  time  ac«iuired,  ren- 
dered them,  on  worldly  grounds,  averse  from  their  sanction  being  made 
publicly  known.  I am  the  more  anxious  to  correct  this  general  mistake 
touching  the  motives  of  these  illustrious  men,  because  I was  myself,  on  a 
former  occasion,  led  to  join  in  the  injustice.” — (Be  not  4jchismatics,  &c. 
p.  5'J,  3d  cd.) 

Mr  Hare,  indeed,  in  reference  to  this,  denies  the  existence  of  such  a 
“ scries  of  testimonies  ” (p.  839);  but  the  value  of  his  denial  must  depend 
upon  his  knowledge ; and  while  he  admits  that  ho  knows  little  of  Me- 
lanchthon, proof  is  here  given  that  he  knows  less  than  little,  for  nothingcor- 
rcctly,  of  Luther.  The  series  I have.— Of  certain  statements  touching  Luther, 
made  by  me  in  the  pamphlet  just  referred  to,  Mr  Hare  has  likewise  hazarded 
his  contradictions.  But,  though  this  cannot  here  be  shown,  such  contradic- 
tions, whether  by  him  or  others,  are,  one  and  all,  equally  futile  as  those 
which  arc  here  disposed  of.] 

• [Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  article,  I became  aware,  that  Esther 
was  here  a mistake  for  Esdras;  and  this  by  the  verse  quoted.  The  eiTor 
stands  in  all  Aurifaber’g  editions  of  the  Table  Talk ; his  text  Is  taken  by 
Walch,  and  from  Walch  I translated.  It  is  corrected,  however,  in  the 
recensions  by  Stangwald  and  Selneccer,  and,  of  course,  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Colloquia  by  Bind.seil.  It  was  therefore  without  snr])ri.sc,  that  I found 
Mr  Hare  for  once  to  be  not  wrong  in  finding  me  not  right  (p.  818.)  As  to 
my  error ; I may  say  in  excuse,  if  e.xcu.sc  be  needed,  that  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  article,  not  only  was  I compelled  to  make  the  extracts  without 
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reeling  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  he  said  : — ] I am  so  an 
enemy  to  tlio  book  of  Esther,  that  I would  it  did  not  exist ; for  it 
Judaiscs  too  much,  and  hatli  in  it  a great  deal  of  heathenish 
naughtiness.  [Then  said  Magister  Foerstcr,”  (the  great  Hebrew 
Professor) : — “ The  Jews  rate  the  book  of  Esther  at  more  than 
any  of  the  propliets ; the  prophets  Daniel  and  Isaiah  they  abso- 
lutely contemn.  Whereupon  Dr  Martinus  : — It  is  horrible  that 
they,  the  Jews,  should  despise  the  noblest  predictions  of  these 
two  holy  prophets ; the  one  of  whom  teaches  and  preaches  Christ 
in  all  richness  and  purity,  whilst  the  other  pourtrays  and  describes, 
in  the  most  certain  manner,  monarchies  and  empires  along  with 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.”* — (iii.)  “Jon  spake  not,  thei-efore,  as 

any  leisure  for  deliberation ; but  I recollected,  though  the  book  was  not  at 
hand,  that  Luther,  in  his  work  on  the  Bondage  of  the  Will,  had  declared 
that  ICather  ought  to  be  extruded  from  the  canon, — a judgment  familiar  to 
every  tyro  even  in  biblical  criticism.  His  concluding  words  are  : — “ dii/uior 
uinnihus,  mejuilire,  qui  extra  f'anonem  habeniur."  (Jena  Latin,  iii.  182.) 
E.sther,  I thu.s  knew,  w.as  repudiated  by  Luther,  and  among  his  foniudm  of 
dismi.ssal  the  preceding  recommended  itself  as  at  once  the  most  characteristic 
and  the  shorte.-t.  Mr  Hare  speaks  of  Luther  lus  “ a dear  friend."  But  it 
apjx'ars  from  his  general  imac<iuaintanco  with  even  thus,  the  Reformer’s 
favourite  and  most  celebrated  book,  certainly,  from  its  two  recent  transla- 
tions into  English  by  two  Anglican  clergymen,  the  book  of  his  best  known 
in  this  country, — that  Luther,  far  from  “ a dear  friend,”  is  rather  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  Archdeacon.  For  Mr  Hare  knows  nothing  (even  at  second 
hand,)  of  Luther’s  famous  repudiation  of  Esther,  in  his  most  famous  mtd 
familiar  work, — As  for  myself,  1 relied  also  on  the  foUou'imj  testimony  ^ and 
which,  had  we  nothing  else,  would  be  alone  decisive,  in  regard  to  Lutlier’s 
rejection  of  Esther.] 

• [On  this  Mr  Haro,  inter  alia,  remarks  : — “ The  combination  of  the  l>ook 
with  that  of  the  Maccalvees,— which  the  Reviewer  ought  not  to  have  omitted, 
— ns  well  as  Forster’s  remark,  Imrrji  so  noriiT  that  Luther  spoke  of  the  hook 
(^EsI)K.vs.  These  Wi/m/trs,”  &c.  (p.  819.) — I have  now  given  the  trhole 
ivlative  context ; atid  had  Mr  Han'  posses.sed  the  sorriest  smattering  of  the 
Rabbinic  lore  which  he  ali'ects, — had  he,  in  fact,  not  been  unread  even  in  the 
most  notorious  modcni  works  on  biblical  criticism,  he  woidd  certainly  have 
had  “ no  doubt,"  but  no  doidit  that  laither  spoke,  and  could  speak  only,  of 
the  Itook  of  ICsther.  I shall  simply  (|Uote  the  one  highest  Jewish  authority, 
in  regard  to  the  comparative  e.stimation  among  the  Jew.s,  of  Esther  and  the 
I’rophets ; while,  ns  for  Christian  testimonies.  I may  refer  to  almost  every 
competent  iinpiiry  into  the  caiionicity  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Let  us  listen  then,  to  the  “ Rabbi  of  Rabbis,”  Ranibam,  Moses  Ben  Maimon, 
Mos<'s  Maimonides, — to  him  whom  the  learned  Hebrews  delight  to  honour 
w ith  every  title  of  Oriental  admiration, — and  w ho,  bj-  the  confession  of  the 
two  greatest  among  Christian  scholars, 

“Solus  migari  .Indieos  desiit  inter.” 
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it  stands  written  in  his  book,  but  hath  had  such  cogitations.  . 

It  is  a siicer  argumentum  Jabulw.  . . It  is  probable  that  Solomon 
made  and  wrote  this  book.”  [lb.] — (iv.)  “ So  also  have  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  been  collected  by  others,  [caught  up 
from  the  King’s  mouth,  when  ho  spake  them  at  table  or  elsewhere: 
and  those  are  well  marked,  wherein  the  royal  majesty  and  wis- 
dom shine  conspicuous.”*  (Ib.)] — (v.)  “This  book  (Ecclesi- 


“ All  tbe  Prupheiic  books,  and  all  the  [//ayi'oyro/j/iic]  Writings  arc  of  the 
things  to  be.  abolished  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  saving  alone  the  roll  of 
Estiif.r.  For,  lo,  this  endiinth,  like  the  Law  of  Peutateueh  and  the  Oral 
Law  [Talmud]  ; and  these,  they  shall  not  cease,  even  unto  eternity.  For  how- 
beit  the  memory  of  all  other  pcrseciitions  shall  die  out;  ....  yet,  as  it  is 
written,  ‘ the  days  of  Purim  shall  not  fail  from  among  the  .Tews,  nor  the 
memorial  of  them  perish  from  their  seed.’  [Esther,  i.x.  28.]”  (Yiul  Chnsaka, 
B.  iii.  tr.  x.,  Ililehot  Meghilla,  c.  2,  § 18;  and  passages  to  the  same  effect 
are  to  be  found  in  his  Ikkurim.  Compare  also  the  Midr.asch  Meghilla;  and 
the  margin  of  the  .lerusalem  Talmud,  where,  among  the  commentators,  the 
Rabbi  Jochanan  and  the  Rabbi  Resch-Lakisch,  from  the  texts,  of  Deut.  v. 
22 ; and  Estb.  ix.  28,  deduce  the  same  result,  by  a marvellous,  and  truly 
.lewish  reasoning.) — On  the  other  hand,  who  has  ever  heard,  its  Mr  Hare 
assumes,  and  would  have  it  understood,  that  Esdras  was,  at  any  time  not  to 
say  always,  held,  even  as  a prophet,  in  any  special  estimation  among  the 
Israelites? — Besides  the.se  foregoing,  there  are  sundry  other  elementary 
errors,  even  on  Anglican  doctrine,  in  Mr  Hare's  observations  upon  this 
book  ; these,  however,  as  they  do  not  directly  concern  the  question,  may 
pass.  But,  travelled  m the  Ghemara,  and  stumbling  on  his  own  Church’s 
threshold !] 

• [This  is  illustrated  by  what  Luther  .says  in  the  Standing  Preface  on  the 
Preacher  of  Solomon,  which  dates  from  1524.  “This  book,  also,  of  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  has  been  jiieced  together  by  others ; and  among  his, 
have  been  inserted  the  doctrine  and  sayings  of  sundry  wise  men. — Item,  the 
Son;/  of  Solomon  appears,  in  like  manner,  as  a pieced  book,  taken  by  others 
out  of  Solomon's  mouth.” — I shall  not  imitate  Mr  Hare’s  language  (p.  820); 
but  simply  remark,  that  in  his  pretended  translation  of  the  addition  in  the 
text,  be.sidcs  iutcrjmlating,  he  wholly'  misrepresents  w hat  Luther  say’s,  in  as 
much  us  his  version  would  limit  the.  collection  to  the  sayings  of  Solomon  alone. 
— It  is  in  unison  with  such  a proceeiling,  to  assert,  that  I cited  the  sentence 
originally  extracted,  “as  an  example  of  licentious  criticism  on  the  Scriptures, 
of  such  criticism  as  proves  Luther  to  have  fumisht  warrants  and  precerients  for 
all  that  is  most  'obnoxious'  in  modern  rationalism."  For,  though  the  correla- 
tive passages,  w'hich  Mr  Hare  ha-s  now  comiK'llcd  me  to  adduce,  may  be  held 
to  warrant  the  worst  licen.se  of  modern  criticism  ; I manifestly  meant  only,  in 
the  .several  testimonies  originally  cited,  to  show  that  Luther  affords  a prece- 
dent for  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  degrees  of  rationalist  audacity,  and 
not,  as  Mr  Hare  chooses  to  misrepre.scnt  it,  that  earb  was  alleged  as  an 
example  and  parallel  of  the  very  highest. — But,  as  to  Luther's  doctrine  in  these 
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ASTKs)  ought  to  have  been  more  full ; there  is  too  much  of  broken 
matter  in  it ; it  has  neither  boots  nor  spurs,  but  riiles  only  in 
socks,  as  I myself  when  in  the  cloister.  . . Solomon  hath  not 

therefore  written  this  book,  which  hath  l>een  made  in  the  days  of 
the  JIaccabees  by  the  Son  of  Sirach.  It  is  like  a Talmud  com- 
piled from  many  books,  perhaps  in  Kgypt,  from  the  Library  of 
King  Ptolemy  Euergctes.”  • [Ib.] — (vi.)  “ Isaiah  hath  bor- 

rowed his  whole  art  and  knowledge  from  David  out  of  the 
Psalter.”'!’  [Ib.  c.  lx.  § 10.] — (vii.)  “The  history  of  Jonah  is  so 
monstrous,  that  it  is  absolutely  incredible.”  J [Ib.] — (viii.)  “That 


passages ; — Does  Mr  Hare  venture  to  maintain, — tliat  the  opinion  of  biblical 
books  being  a compilation  by  unknown  collectors,  and,  in  jiart,  from  uninoicn 
ami  uninspired  authorities,  is  an  orthodox  opinion, — an  opinion  con.sistent 
with  any  admissible  doctrine  of  revelation  ? Will  he  even  hesitate  to  con- 
fc.s8, — that  this  doctrine  of  Luther  would,  in  a modem  critic,  be  justly 
stigmatised  as  licentiously  rationalistic? — And  again,  to  u.sc  Mr  Hare’s  own 
wools,  would  an  “ honest  writer"  have  first  “ shamefully  garbled"  the  quota- 
tion which  he  pretends  to  give,  both  by  interpolation  and  by  omission,  and 
then  accuse  another  of  the  very  practices  of  which  he  himself  alone  is  guilty? 
Sec  pp.  819,  820.] 

* [I  now  doubt  not  that  Luther  used  the  word  lurlesiasticus,  which  the 
reiKuter  heard  as  Ecclesiastes,  appending  afterwards  the  translation  of  The 
Preacher;  for  the  quotation  is  from  the  Table  Talk.  I think  no  one  will 
dispute  this  who  compares,  inter  alia,  Luther's  “ Preface  to  the  Book  of 
Jesus  Sirach,”  to  be  found,  as  all  the  others,  in  Walch's  edition  of  his  works, 
(xiv.  91.)  It  is  lucky,  that  Mr  Hare  did  not  discover  this;  for  it  would 
have  aflbrded  him  a text  on  which  to  hang  some  pages  of  his  usual  vitupera- 
tion. On  this  passage  he  indeed  makes  no  remark.  The  mistake  has  also, 
I see,  escaped  Dr  Bindseil,  in  his  conclusion  of  Foerstemann's  late  elaborate, 
though  by  no  means  adequate,  edition  of  the  ColltHinia.] 

t [Luther  also  (Ib.  § 23)  says : — “ Moses  and  David  are  the  two  highest 
prophets.  What  Isaiah  hath,  that  ho  takes  out  of  David,  and  the  other 
prophets  do  in  like  manner."  This  I presume  to  think  inconsistent  with  a 
true  doctrine  of  revelation.  Inspiration  borrowing  1 — Inspiration  imitating! 
I did  not  however  suppose  that,  reprehensible  as  might  be  the  expre.«sion, 
Luther  denied  the  prophetic  gift  of  Isaiah. — Mr  Hare  mLstakes  the  passage 
translated  in  the  text;  and,  otherwi.se,  says  nothing  to  the  point.  (P.  819.)] 
t [I  (luoted  these  words  of  Luther  to  show  in  how  irrevercnt  a manner  he 
thought  himself  privileged  to  sjK'ak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Mr  Hare  is  of  a 
diflerent  opinion  ; which  he  is  entitied  to  hold,  if  degustibus  non  est  disputan- 
dum.  (Pp.  820,  821.)  But  in  what  he  gives  as  translations,  he,  has  cer- 
tainly no  right  to  do,  what,  however,  here  and  elsewhere,  ho  unscrupulously 
does  ;— to  make  Luther  speak  a.s  he  would  wish  him  to  have  spoken, — then 
to  found  on  what  he  him.self  fallaciously  substitutes,  as  on  Lnthcr's  verit- 
able expressions, — nay  even  to  accuse  others,  of  his  own  peculiar,  of  his  ow  n 
exclusive  practices.  Yet  all  this  he  ventures  habitually  to  do ; and  his  com- 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  by  Saint  Paul;  nor  indeed 
by  any  apostle,  is  shown  by  chap.  ii.  3.  . . It  is  by  an  excellently 

menu  on  this  prophet  afford  not  incompetont  illustrations.  For  example  : 
After  animadverting,  without  even  the  semblance  of  a ground,  on  my  “ mon- 
struus  and  almost  incredibU  misrepresentation;"  and  before  gratuitously  itu- 
puting  to  me  a “ shamefully  yarbled  quotation he  touches  on  what  Luther 
says  in  reference  to  the  historj'  of  Jonah.  Of  this  history  the  Reformer  dares 
to  assert : — Es  gehet  auch  eben  naerrisch  zu,"  (“  It  passes,  moreover,  even 
into  the  foolish  ;”)  a sentence  which  Mr  Hare  concealing,  coolly  renders  by 
— “ And  how  odiUy  it  turns  out!"  How  oddly,  indeed ! Fidus  iuteriires ! 

But  of  the  Archdeacon's  general  fidelity  in  translation,  I may  here,  once 
for  all,  adduce  another  sample ; where  he  does  not  (as  neither  did  he  in  the 
preceding  instance,)  enable  his  reader  to  detect  a misinterpretation,  by  quot- 
ing, as  he  punctiliously  does  on  less  important  occasions,  the  original.  Me- 
lanchthou  had  fallen  ill  at  Weimar  from  contrition  and  fear  for  the  part  he 
had  been  led  to  take  in  tbe  Landgrave’s  polygamy;  his  life  was  even  in 
danger.  Luther  came  ; and  Melanclitlion  is  one  of  the  three  persons  whom 
the  Reformer  afterwartls  boasts  of  having  raised  miraculously  from  the  liead. 
At  present  we  have  only  to  do  with  Mr  Hare's  translation  of  the  account 
given  by  Luther,  of  the  operation.  “ Allda  (saget  Lutherus)  musste  mir 
unser  Herr  Gott  herhalten.  Denn  ich  warf  ihm  deu  Sack  filer  die  'lliucro, 
und  rieb  ihm  die  Ohren  mit  alien  promissionibus  exaiidieudarnm  precum, 
die  ich  in  der  heilige  Schrift  zu  erzaehicn  wusste,  dass  cr  mich  musste 
erhoeren,  wo  ich  anders  scinen  Verheissungen  trauen  solite."  (May  1 
indeed  venture  to  translate  this?)  “ ‘Tlien  and  there,'  said  Luther,  ‘I 
made  our  Lord  God  to  smart  for  it.  For  I threw  him  down  the  sack  before 
the  door,  and  rubbed  his  cam  with  all  his  promises  of  hearing  prayer 
which  I knew  how  to  recapitulate  from  Holy  Writ,  so  that  he  could 
not  but  hearken  to  me,  should  I ever  again  jilacc  any  reliance  on  his  pro- 
mises.’ ” Tliis  the  Archdeacon  thus  professedly  translates  ; — “ Then,  said 
Luther,  Our  Lord  God  could  not  but  hear  me;  for  I threw  my  sack  before  llis 
door,  and  wearied  His  ears  with  all  His  promises  of  hearing  prayers,  which  1 
could  rejieat  out  of  Holy  Writ ; so  that  He  could  not  but  hear  me  if  I were 
ever  to  tnist  in  His  promises.”  (P.  8,^4.)  Now  Mr  Hare's  tran.slation  is 
not  a version,  a.s  it  pretends.  It  is  a di.ssiinulatiou,  a concealment  of  Luther’s 
appalling  expressions  ; and  is  thus  in  nmlity  a condemnation.  But  it  is  not 
simply  unfaithful ; for  it  is  out  of  hannony  with  the  Ri'formcr's  whole  theory 
in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  general,  and  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  mighty — the  almighty  power  of  his  own.  For  Luther  believed,  that 
nothing  could  be  refused  to  his  earnest  supplication  ; and  accordingly  he  de- 
clares, that  it  required  only  that  he  should  sincerely  ask  for  the  eiestruction  of 
the  worldy  to  precipitate  the  advent  of  the  last  day.  This  doctrine  wa.s  carried 
to  every  its  most  absurd  extreme  by  the  other  reformers;  ami  even  the  tri- 
garoist  prelate  of  Casiscl,  the  wine-bibbing  Melandcr,  exhorted  his  clergy  to 
pray  for  a plentiful  hop-harvest,  that,  (as  his  son  or  grandson  records,)  though 
himself  abominating  beer,  there  might  thus  be  a less  demand  for  wine,  and 
he,  accordingly,  allowed  to  indulge  more  cheaply  in  the  juice  of  the  graiie.] 
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learned  man,  a disciple  of  the  Apostles.  . . It  should  be  no 
stumbling-block,  if  there  be  found  in  it  a mi.vtiire  of  wood, 
straw,  hay.”  [Standing  Preface  in  Luther’s  Version.] — (ix.) 
“ The  Eimstlf,  of  James,  I account  the  writing  of  no  apostle.” 
[Standing  Preface.]  “ St  James’s  Epistle  is  truly  an  Epistle  of 
straw  [in  contrast  to  them,”  (“  the  right  and  noblest  books  of  the 
New  Testament”)  “ for  it  hath  in  it  no  evangelical  cliaracter.” • 
(Fragmentary  Preface  to  the  New  Testament,  1.524.)] — (x.)  ” The 
Epistle  of  Jude  is  an  abstract  or  copy  of  St  Peter’s  second ; . . 
and  allegeth  sayings  and  stories  which  have  no  place  in  Scripture.” 
[Standing  Pi'cface,  &c.] — (xi.)  In  the  Hevelation  of  John 
much  is  wanting  to  let  me  deem  it  either  prophetic  or  ai>ostoli- 
cal.  . . I can  discover  no  trace  that  it  is  established  by  the  Holy 
Spirit”  [Preface  of  1522.]t — Haifa  ftit,  ahXa  naXa  Xr/iu;. 


* [In  various  of  hts  works,  .and  from  an  early  to  the  latest  period,  Luther 
denied  the  canonicity  of  St  James’s  Epistle.  To  adduce  only  a few  of  his 
testimonies  : — In  1519,  in  the  seventh  Thesis  ap.ainst  Eck,  he  declares  it 
“wholly  inferior  to  the  apostolic  majesty;”  and  in  the  following  year,  in 
the  Chapter  on  Sacraments,  of  his  Babylonish  Captivity,  “ unworthy  of  an 
aiMistolic  spirit.”  In  1522,  in  a conclusion,  afterwards  omitted,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Preface,  he  excludes  it  “from  the  list  of  canonical  lawks;”  an  cxcia- 
sion,  however,  contained  in  the  Standing  Preface  itself,  in  addition  to  the 
testimony  quoted  from  it  in  the  text.  We  find  in  the  Church  Postills,  which 
were  freipiently  republished,  Luther  a,sserting : — “ This  Epistle  was  written 
by  no  Apostle ; no  where  indeed  is  it  fnlly  conformable  to  the  true  aiajstolic 
character  and  manner,  and  to  pure  doctrine.”  (Walch.  xii.  7C9.) — Finally, 
it  is  rejected,  as  in  doctrine  contradictory  of  St  Paul,  in  the  Table-Talk. 
(C.  Ixix.  § 4.) — Of  all  this  Mr  Hare  seems  ignorant ; nor  docs  he  even 
tran.slate  the  p.a.ss.agc  in  the  text  without  an  interpolation  of  his  own.  His 
oUservations  are  othenviso  of  no  import.  (Sec  p.  815.)] 

t [I  have  not  deemed  it  nece.ssary  to  quote  any  thing  in  confirmation  or 
siqiplemeut  of  the  extracts  from  Luther,  relative  to  the  biblical  books,  except 
when  Mr  Hare  has  hazarded  his  strictures.  On  more  than  half  of  iny 
example.s  of  Luther's  temerarious  criticism,  he  has  been  silent.  He  has  ven- 
tured no  remark  in  regard  to  the  books  of — (i.)  Kings  .and  Chronicles,  (iii.) 
Job,  (v.)  Ecclesiastes,  (viii.)  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (x.)  Epistle  of  JuJe,  (xi.) 
Ajiocalypse.  'The  half  of  these  likewise,  be  it  remarked,  are  attackcil  by 
Luther,  regularly  and  in  writings  formally  expounding  his  last  and  most 
matured  opinions.  So  that  even  if  Mr  Hare  had  been  as  .successfid,  as  he  is 
Hiifortunate,  in  his  counter-critici.sra, — were,  in  fact,  all  the  extracts  ex- 
)iunged,  in  reganl  to  which  he  has  thought  it  possible  to  make  a single 
objection  ; nevertheless  my  conclusion  would  still  stand  untouched, — that 
Liitlur,  though  personally  no  ratiouali.st,  affords  a wan’ant  to  the  most 
andacioii.s  of  rationalistic  assaidts.  For,  as  observed,  he  could  not  vindicate 
this  license  of  judgment,  as  a right  peculiar  to  himself — as  a right  not  com- 
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As  to  tbis  last,  how  could  Mr  Pearson  make  any  opinion  touch- 
ing the  Apocalypse  matter  of  crimination  against  Semler  and 

moil  to  all.  Accoi-dingly,  the  ultra- rationalist  VVegschcidcr  dedicates  his 
Iiistitutiones  Thcologia'  to  the  memory  of  Luther;  and  in  what  terms? 
“ I’iis  Manibus  Martini  Liitheri  ; . . qui  . . Katioiii  humaiiu;  suiim  jus 
viiidicavit,  ((unnique  viam,  in  saeris  ad  Christi  praueptas  instaurandis,  ipse 
praiiverat,  ea  ut  peryerent  jmsleros  admonuit." 

(1853).  But  now  to  finish  with  Mr  Hare. — Ili.s  defence  of  Luther,  against 
what  ho  regards  a.s  offensive  statements  by  others  and  myself,  is  contained,  as 
said,  in  a long  excursus  (Note  W)  apiiended  to  his  liook  entitled, — “ The  Mis- 
sion of  the  Comforter.”  This  work  (of  which,  and  its  treacherous  attack,  I 
only  accidentally  became  aware,)  was  republi.shed,  .some  two  years  ago,  with 
the  omission,  however,  of  the  polemical  note ; but  since  then,  that  note  (a  con- 
siderable volume  of  itself,)  has  ever  and  anon,  and  down  even  to  the  present 
time,  been  advertised,  as  forthwith  about  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  an  inde- 
pendent treatise.  But,  as  wo  have  seen,  Mr  Hare  is  not  the  cliainpion  for 
Luther;  and  if  he  be  effectually  counselled,  the  farrago  will  not  again  .sec 
the  light.  For  it  is  simply  a verlKuw  conglomeration  of — w hat  I shall  refrain 
from  characterising  ; the  author  making  more  mistakes  or  inisreprescutations 
than  the  note,  however  confe.«8cdly  “ prolix  and  gan'ulous,"  exhibil.s  para- 
graphs. But  “ The  Archdeacon  of  Lewes  ” neither  learns  nor  Ikstens.  He 
is  not  content  to  enjoy  his  ecclesiastical  good  fortune  in  humility  and  silent 
thankfulness.  He  will  stand  forward  ; he  will  challenge  admiration  ; he  will 
display  his  learning ; he  will  play  the  polemic : and  thus  exposes  to  scorn 
not  merely  himself.  For  he  has  the  inqirudent  confidence  to  do,  what  he 
might  refrain  from  doing.  He  venture.s  not  merely  (with  all  the  wurld)  to 
write  books,  but  to  indite, — to  deliver, — nay,  even  to  print  and  publish, 
'' Charges that  is  inculcations  of  opinion,  by  one  clergyman  officially 
supjsised  com])etcut  to  advise,  on  a multitude  of  clergy  officially  supiiosed 
ncetliug  the  advice.  That  ajffirial  and  real  do  by  no  means,  in  our  British 
churches,  infer  each  other,  it  is  surely  unwise,  a.s  things  now  are,  obtrusively 
to  demonstrate.  Of  these  Charges,  I have  chanced  to  meet  with  and  to 
look  into  (I  8Uj>po.Hc)  the  la.st.  This  again  chanced  to  oj>en  at  an  exulting 
attack  upon  a brother  Anglican  divine ; and  him  I found  taunted  for  the 
most  disgraceful  ignorance  touching  the  gn’at  reformer  I'lrich  Zwingli,  and 
the  epoch  of  Ills  memorable  death  ; an  attack,  however,  which  proved  only 
another  proclamation  of  the  Archdeacon’s  own  curious  unacquaintance  with 
the  histoiy  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  Jlr  Hare  actually 
knows  nothing  of  Ulrich  Zwingli,  the  son,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Zurich, 
and  friend  also  of  the  Anglican  refugees  during  their  memorable  sojourn  in 
that  city, — for  to  him  the  obnoxious  reference  was  made ; and  in  the  pre- 
sumption of  this,  his  own  want  of  the  most  onlinaiy  information.  Charge 
and  Charger  bristle  up,  as  usual,  in  pi'tulancc  and  pugnacity. 

This  then,  and  Mr  Hara's  other  manifested  ignorances  and  misrepre.senta- 
tions,  are  surely  not  without  significance.  They  show,  in  general,  that  he 
knows  little  either  of  Theology  or  of  the  Keformation  ; and  they  .show,  in 
particular,  that  he  is  even  inqierfeelly  acquainted  w ith  the  principles  and 
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Eichhorn?*  Is  the  Christian  Advocate  unaware,  that  tlie  most 
learned  and  intelligent  of  Protestant — of  Calvinist  divines  have 

liistory  of  lii.s  o»ni  peculiar  church.  But,  what  must  be  the  state  of  clerical 
patronage,  when  such  .ts  Mr  Hare  can  be,  by  comparison,  a not  unworthy 
dignitary  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  ? what,  in  general,  must  be  the 
state  of  our  theology,  when  such  as  Mr  Hare  can  be  looked  up  to  as  a 
rcspt'ctable  authority  among  British  divines? 

Since  the  alxtve  was  wiitten.  No.  V.  of  “ Tlio  British  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Review,”  (of  which  anon,)  has  been  brought  under  my  notice; 
and  as  it  aflTord.s  a good  sample  of  the  so  called  religions  journalism  of  oim 
times  and  country,  I .shall  extract  from  it  a passage  relative  to  Mr  Hare's 
Lutheran  polemic.  It  is  from  an  article  entitled— “ Tlie  Writings  of  Arch- 
ileiu'on  Hare,”  in  which  he  is  represented  as  a leader  of  “ the  Theological 
Speculation  in  England.” — “ In  his  volumes  of  notes,  too,  there  are  several 
elalmrate  investigations  on  tiuestions  of  controversial  theolog)-,  which,  in 
point  of  candour,  insight,  comprehensiveness  of  view,  thoronghne-ss  of 
research,  and  force  and  vividne.ss  of  expression,  may  be  jKjintcd  to  as  models 
in  that  kind.  Among  these  we  would  instance  the  well  known  Note  W,  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  ‘ Mission  of  the  Comforter,’  vindicating  Luther 
from  the  calumnies  and  a.ssaults  of  three  hundred  years,  which  we  have 
always  regarded  as  a pleading  worthy  of  being  delivered  in  a great  cause 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  world.  Such  a production  oidy  finds  its  right  place 
when  it  is  given,  in  compliance  with  a general  wish,  to  the  ])iiblic  in  a sepa- 
rate and  permanent  form.” — This,  I assure  the  reader,  is  said  seriously,  not 
in  jest.] 

* [(1853).  It  is  here  apparent,  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  my  pur- 
pose, than  to  hazard  any  personal  opinion  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the 
Apocalypse,  fur  less  to  venture  a dogmatical  attack  upon  its  canonicity. 
(For  mj-self,  in  fact,  in  such  a problem,  I am  inclined  to  accord  but  little 
confidence  to  the  decisions  of  erudition  and  reasoning).  I assert  only,  that 
the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  is  an  open  question  among  theologians, — 
that  it  may  be  orthodoily  doubted;  and  that  such  Ls  the  fact,  no  one,  cogni- 
sant of  the  circumstances,  can  conscientiously  deny. — Besides  other  modem 
divines,  the  inspiration  of  the  book  was  expres-sly  gainsaid  by  Luther;  and 
surely  what  Luther  peremptorily  denied,  others  may  be  allowed  in  caution 
and  diffidence  to  canvas. — But  the  Apocalj-psc  stands  in  a peculiarly  unfa- 
vourable position  among  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  To  the  present 
hour,  some  national  Churches  do  not  acknowledge  it.  It  was  long  rejected 
in  the  Greek  Church,  and  long  iloubtfully  admitted  in  the  Latin.  Cains, 
the  Roman  Presbyter  (c.  210,)  rejects  it  as  the  work  of  the  Heretic  Ccrin- 
thns;  St  Dionysims,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  (c.  250,)  himself  a]iproving, 
records  that  many  had  refuted  and  refused  it ; Eusebius  (c.  330)  states  his- 
torically, that,  by  different  authorities,  it  had  been  regarded,  as  authentic, 
as  doubtful,  as  supi>o.sititious ; St  Jerome  (c.  860)  testifies,  that,  in  his  time, 
it  was  disallowed  by  the  greater  number  of  the  Greek  Churches ; Amphi- 
lochins  (c.  390)  notices,  that  it  was  then  received  by  .some,  but  rejected  by 
many  more ; it  is  not  admitted  its  canonical  into  the  catalogue  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Laodicea  (c.  360);  nor  into  that  of  St  Cyrill  (c.  410;) — in  short,  its 
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CHiionicity  was  not  (provindally  even)  decreed  in  tlie  Western  Church,  until 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  to  wit,  by  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo  (633). 
— Such  being  the  ca.se,  it  i.s  clear, — and  the  clearness  Incomes  dazzling  by 
Luther’s  example, — that  the  canonical  authority  of  the  A|M)calypse  Ls  a j>ro-  , 
blem  free  as  air  to  theological  s[)Cculation — at  least  in  Protestantism.  Now 
this,  and  nothing  more  than  this,  I here  asserted  ; illustrating,  however,  the 
fact  of  the  fri’edoin,  by  reference  to  more  mCMlcm  thcologian.s. 

In  such  circumstances,  I should  not  have  thought  of  corroborating  these 
pas.sing  statements  by  a fpiotation  of  the  authorities  on  which  they  rest;  for 
though  these  statements  were  only  made  from  recollection,  I was  certain  that, 
if  not  always  perhaps  accurate  to  the  full,  in  unes.seiitials,  they  were,  at  least, 
always  within  the  truth  in  essentials.  But  just  as  these  sheets  were  revising 
for  the  press,  there  was  duly  transmitted  to  mo  “ The  British  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Review”  for  June,  1853,  as  containing  an  article  entitled, — “ Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Attack  on  the  Apocal3'pso.”  In  opening  the  Journal,  I 
had  little  expectation  of  any  new  light  upon  the  subject ; and  no  fear  at  ail 
of  my  own  accuracy  being  touched.  I only  ventured  to  hope, — and  surely 
with  an  “ Evangelical  Riwiew  " the  hope  was  not  excessive, — that  the  matter 
might  be  fairly  and  charitably  argued.  In  both  resi>ccts  I have  been  disap- 
pointed. As  to  the  fairness; — in  the  prolix  paper  (eighteen  pages  on  sixteen 
lines !)  my  statements  are  misrepresented  in  the  very  title,  as  an  “ attach  on 
the  Apocalypse."  Then,  the  preliminary  quotation  of  my  words  is  decapitated, 
to  avoid  letting  the  reader  know,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse  had 
l)Cen  denied  by  Luther.  That  no  allu.sion  is  made  to  the  fact  of  this  inspira- 
tion having  been  so  long  a matter  of  dubiety  in  the  earlier  Church,  may  be 
excused,  on  the  supposition,  that  the  fact  itself  was  unknown  to  the  journalist. 
Again,  as  to  the  charity ; — nothing,  in  truth,  can  exceed  the  hardness  of  the 
language,  but  the  softness  of  the  reasoning.  The  facts,  to  be  sure,  when 
approached,  evaporate  into  fancies ; but  woe  to  the  intruder  who  has  dared 
to  treat  the  fancies  as  not  facts. — But  be  the  criticism  what  it  may,  I had, 
assuredly,  no  disinclination  to  the  ea.sy  task  of  still  farther  proving,  that 
nothing  has  been  here  advanced  without  sufficient  warrant. 

But  before  proceeding,  in  the  four  following  Notes,  to  dispose  of  the  jour- 
nalist’s objections  in  detail,  I may  observe  in  general,  that  his  brief  comment 
on  Sender  and  Eichhorn,  shows  him,  at  once,  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of 
(Jerman  theology ; while  his  imagination, — that  a divine  “ (luoting  and  rea- 
soning from  a scriptural  book,”  without  expressing  a doubt  of  its  authenti- 
city, affords  “ the  best  of  all  reasons”  to  infer  his  conviction  of  its  inspiration, 
— this  shows  that  he  is  but  little  versed  in  theological  speculation,  or  read  in 
theological  writings,  of  any  kind.  Such  a criterion  would,  indeed,  at  once, 
supersede  all  doubt  of  the  canonicity  of  any  book  by  any  divine.  Try  it  upon 
the  greatest — upon  Luther.  Now  we  kuotv,  that  the  Megalandcr  denied 
more  or  less  explicitly,  the  authenticity  of  the  following  among  other  books ; 
and  yet  the  following  among  other  books  arc  thus  frequently  cited,  without 
proscription,  by  him  : — Chronicles,  47  times ; Esther,  3,  and  Part  of  Esther, 
6,  times;  Jonah,  23  times  ; Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  110  times;  Epistle  of 
.lamea,  3.5  times  ; Epistle  of  Jude,  23  times  ; Apocalypse,  103  times.— The 
journalist’s  single  commonplace  of  argnment  is  thus  shewn  at  once  to  be  radi- 
cally naught ; and  the  principle  being  subverted,  it  would  be  idle  to  evince 
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almost  all  doubted  or  denied  tlic  canonicity  of  the  Ucvclation  '! 
[Besides  Luther,]  the  following  rise  the  first  to  our  recollection. 
Erasmus,  who  may,  in  part,  be  claimed  by  the  Reformation, 
doubted  its  authenticity.*  Calvin  and  Beza  denounced  the  book 
as  unintelligible  ; and  prohibited  the  Pastors  of  Geneva  from  all 
attempt  at  interpretation ; for  which  they  were  applauded  by 
Joseph  Scaligcr,  Isaac  Casaubon,  and  our  Scottish  countryman, 
Alexander  Morus, — to  siiy  nothing  of  Bodinus.f  &e.  Joseph 

the  futility  of  its  applicatious  in  detail.  And  wliilc  tlio  fad  of  the  assuniptiuu 
Ijcing  vicious  is  certain  ; ic/iy  it  is  so,  is  too  manifest  for  mention. 

Finally,  Ix-fore  leaving  generals,  I have  sinijdy  to  state  wliat  I have 
presnmed  to  ho,  and  aeted  on  ,as,  true.  1",  Pkotest.vnt8  prohibiting  the 
etcUsuislical  emplof/ment  of  a booh,  virtually  express  their  suspicion,  at  the  least, 
that  such  book  is  not  the  Worit  of  God.  2”,  The  same  is  likewise  implicitly  con- 
fessed, in  the  acknowletlgmcnt,  that  what  professes  to  be  of  revelation,  nay  calls 
itself'^  The  Ilevelation,”  actually  reveals  nothing — The  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples, it  is  surely  not  requisite  in  the  following  notes,  specially  to  signalise.] 

* [(1853).  Erasmus’s  doubt  concerning  the  canonicity  of  the  Apocalypse 
will  t>e  found  in  his  last  annotation  upon  that  book.  This  doubt  is  one  of  the 
grounds  of  their  relative  condemnation  by  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the 
Universit}'  of  Paris  j and  his  defence  is,  that  Eusebius,  St  Jerome,  and  many 
other  high  authorities  had,  like  him,  recognised  the  compatibility  of  orthodoxy 
and  this  doubt.] 

t [(1853).  1).  Ofthe.se  witnes.ses  I shall  take  Casaubon  first;  both  because 
he  s)>eaks  most  cx)ilieitly  to  all  the  points ; and  because  his  evidence  is  that 
most  gennan  and  authoritative  in  the  que.stion.  For  not  only  did  Casaubon, 
looking  to  him  in  general,  form  with  Scaligcr  and  Salmasius  the  Triumvirate 
of  modern  erudition ; but  looking  to  him  in  special,  no  higher  testimony  in 
the  pre.scnt  case  than  his  can  even  be  conceived.  He  was  a native  Genevese ; 
bora  in  that  city  five  years  before  the  dc.ath  of  C'ulvm,  and  forty-four  before 
the  death  of  Beza ; studied  in  the  schools  anil  Academy  of  Geneva ; in 
that  Academy  succeeded  Francis  Portus  as  Professor  of  Greek ; and,  he 
him.scif  informs  us,  “ lived  for  fourteen  years  at  Geneva  as  Professor,  first  of 
Greek,  then  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  sometimes  lUso  of  Hebrew  literature." 
He  married  in  1588,  in  Geneva,  a Genevese  wife,  Florence,  daughter  of  the 
famous  Henry  Stephens  (Etienne,  Stephaniis)  ; was  always  returning  to 
Geneva,  when  not  there  iK’raianenlly  resident ; there,  indeed,  generally  left 
his  children ; and  there  was  his  sister  married  and  reman'ied.  He  was  the. 
corrcsp<.aident  and  intimate  friend  of  Beza,  down  to  the  reformer’s  death ; eulo- 
gises “ the  great  Beza"  in  five  Greek  poems,  tliongh  his  metrical  productions 
arc  in  all  but  few  ; and  Beza,  as  we  cx|)ressly  leant  from  his  diaries,  was 
Casaubon’s  principal  object  when  visiting  Geneva  in  1803. — Finally  he  was, 
in  particidar,  an  illustrious  theologian  ; and  after  the  death  of  Beza,  the  most 
learned  ecclesiastical  scholar  among  the  Calvinists.  He  was  thus  selected,  .as 
the  mo.st  competent  champion  of  the  party,  to  opimse  Baronins.— In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  following  extract  from  his  Adversaria,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  and  prepared  for  publication  shortly  before  his  death,  Ls  superfluously 
cogent. 
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“ Many  expositors  of  the  ApocAi-vrsE,  [to  use  a (5reek  proverbial,] 
‘ overleap  the  ditch  ’ ; those  I account  as  only  on  a par  with  quacks,  tniinpct- 
inp  their  peculiar  nostrums  for  divine  specifics.  Calvin  and  Heza  have  acted 
better ; in  as  much  as  they  liavo  neithtr  Oiemtehef  attempted  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Apoca/ppae,  nor  permitted  that  any  one  in  deneea  should  profess  an 
explanation  (interpretationem  profiteretur,  i.  e.  shoidd  preacli,)  touchimj  aiiyht 
within  the  circuit  of  that  hook.  Pious  persons,  csi)ccially  in  the  controversy 
concerning  Anti-Christ,  liave  liowcvcr  observed  many  tilings  regarding  the 
events  of  those  propliecies  w liich  may  seem  true  (quae  vera  videantur.)” 

Tins  testimony,  which  was  written  in  or  after  IfiOfi,  will  be  found  (p.  20) 
in  the  following  book  : — “ Casauboniana  : sive  Isemci  Casauboni  varia  de 
scriptoribus  librisque  Judicia, — Observationcs  Sacrae  in  utriusque  Firderis 
loca,  Philologica;  item  ct  Ecclesiastica;, — ut  et  Animadversiones  in  Aimales 
Haronii  Ecclesiasticos  inedita; ; ex  variis  Casauboni  MS.S.  in  IJibliotheca 
Bodleiana  reconditis,  nunc  prinium  ernta!  it  Joanne  Christophoru  Wol/io, 
Prof.  Publ.  Philosoph.  Extraordinario  in  Academ.  Witteberg.  Accediiut  dua; 
('asauboni  Epistola;  inedita',  et  Pra'fatio  ad  libnim  de  Libertate  Ecclesiastica: 
cum  notis  Editoris  in  Casauboniana,  &c.  Ilamburgi ; M.UCC.X.” — The 
editor,  John  Christopher  Wolf,  at  page  47  of  the  Preface  and  36  of  the  text ; 
gives  a minute  account  of  the  particular  volume  from  which  this  passage  is 
extracted. 

(I  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Wolf  was  both  a distinguished  theologian 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  philologers  of  his  generation.  The  pupil  and  friend 
of  the  great  John  Albert  Fabrieius,  he  had  the  free  use  of  his  extensive  lib- 
rary. Among  othcis,  a work  of  Wolf,  in  1706,  may  be  remarked  : — “ Com- 
pendium Ilistoria:  Pliilosophica:  Antiqua>,  sive  Piiilosophu.mena,  qme  sub 
Origenis  nomine  circumferuntnr,  &c.  a M.  Jo.  Chnstophuro  Wolfio.  Pramiissa 
c.st  prajfatio,  qua  ostenditur,  libri  .Scriptoreni  incertum  esse,  adeoque  nec 
Ilueiii,  nec  Gold,  nec  Gronovii,  do  co  scnlentias  aut  conjecturas  fimiis  rcrum 
argnmentis  niti.” — Had  il.  Miller  been  acquainted  with  Wolf’s  Preface,  he 
would  never  have  attributed  to  Origen  the  book  on  Heresies  published  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  of  which  the  Philo.sophnnieua  are  part.  Wolf,  in  a 
long  and  learned  introduction,  proves,  that  this  fragment  could  not  have  been 
by  Origen,  but  by  some  author  who  was  a Bishop;  and  though  he  diws  not 
surmise  that  Hippolytiis  was  the  writer,  he  still  by  exclusion  brings  the  right 
decision  nearer  to  a point.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen  also  appears  never  to  have 
seen  the  book ; for  he  confounds,  in  his  references,  the  philologer  John  Chris- 
topher, with  the  philosopher  Christian,  Wolf. — But  to  return  from  our  digres- 
sion.) 

Tlie  French  Hugonot  Church  seems  to  have  stopt  short  in  this  matter  of 
the  Church  of  Geneva,  though  the  example  of  the  latter,  and  the  personal 
influence  of  its  leaders,  more  C8|)ecially  of  Beza,  exerted  a powerful  eflcct 
upon  the  former. — Durell,  who  aflbrds  ns  the  following  testimony,  was  bom 
in  Jersey,  1625.  Originally  a non-conformist,  he  had  studied  in  .Sanmnr 
under  the  great  AmjTaldns ; but  was  afterwards  brought  into  the  commn- 
nion  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  beqame  chaplain  to  Cliarles  II.  Ills 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  matter  of  which  he  speaks  makes 
his  testimony  decisive ; it  is  taken  from  his  Ecclcsiic  AnglicauaB  Vindicia^ 
1669. — “ But  we  have  already  obsciwed  that  in  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
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France,  the  entire  CatechLsin  is  annually  expoiituled  from  the  pnljiit, — an 
infinity  of  biblical  texts  being  pas.sed  over  ; nor  u it  alhtrnl  to  the  French 
ministers  to  explain  in  their  sermons  the  Book  of  Revelation^  which  is  canonical, 
lieyond  the  three  first  chapters,  nnless  license  has  l>een  |ir«viousIy  obtained 
from  the  Synotls.”  (C.  xiv.) — A .slight  rcsearx'b  would,  I make  no  donbt, 
ninltiiily  indefinitely  the  testimonies  on  this  point  ; but  it  is  not  required. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
th.at  the  learned  and  charitable  jonmalist  speaks  of  my  “ absurd  statement 
about  the  prohibition  issued  by  Calviu  and  Beza  to  the  Genevese  pastors 
as  what  he  “ sup|)osc.s  n ill  be  fairly  given  up  as  a flourish  of  trumpets  f call- 
ing it  likewise  " a scandalous  statement " — “ a calumniotu  fiction  while, 
“ recklessness,”  “ shameful  blundering,”  “ bungling  mis-statements,"  “ care- 
le,ssnc!<s  alaiiit  accuracy,”  &c.,  are  among  the  Christian  verities  of  our  “ Evan- 
gelical Reviewer's”  very  seemly  “reAuAe.” — Such  now  is  sectarian  criticism! 

2.)  But  I liavc  not  yet  done ; and  as  the  second  principal  anthority,  call  up 
JosKPii  ScALicEB,  “ Thc  Dictator of  the  Commonwealth of  Ia?ttcrs,” — thefirst 
of  “The  Triumvirate  of  Learning.”  Every  scholar  knows,  that  the  Table-Talk 
of  this  greatest  of  great  philologers  is  coui|)osed  of  two  collections ; which,  when 
ultimately  combined,  were  denominated  Scaligerana  Prima  and  Scaligerana 
Secunda,  to  mark  their  chronological  relation  ; the  former,  though  published 
last,  having  been  spoken  many  years  before  the  other.  Botli  collections 
have  been  reduced  to  alphabetical  order;  and  thc  convenience  of  this  arrange- 
ment has  beeti  purchased  by  some  disadvantages. — In  the  following  extracts, 
I shall  translate  thc  Latin — simply  quoting  the  French  ; and  thc  edition  I 
use  is  the  best,  that  by  Des  Maizeaux,  Amsterdam,  1740.  I find,  likewise, 
that  I must  conjoin  all  thc  ajmcalyptic  quotations ; fur  it  is  impossible  to 
detach  what  might  be  more  pertinent  to  the  ensuing  note. 

Prima  Scaliof.uana. — Apocalyjisis.  “ I may  boast  of  being  ignorant  of 
none  of  those  things  propheticaUy  written  in  the  Apocalj'pse,  a truly  canonical 
book,  except  that  chapter  in  which  Woe  I is  seven  times  repeated  : for  I 
know  not  whether  thc  time  there  referred  to  be  past  or  future.  &c.” — On 
this  there  is  the  following  note  by  the  learned  Tanaqnil  Faber : — “ When 
Scaliger  says,  that  the  Ajmcalypsc  of  John  is  ‘ a truly  canonical  book,'  he 
was  not  thc  .Scaliger  whom  he  afterwards  became  ; for  subsequently  it 
appears  that  he  thought  widely  different.”  (P.  15.) 

Skconda  Scalioekana. — Apocalypsis.  “Thc  .Syrian  Church  docs  not 
acknowledge  the  Apocaljqise  ; although  Scaliger  has  a Syrian  version  of  it, 
which  thc  patriarch  sent  to  him,  the  Maronites  having  procured  the  transla-_ 
tion.— / hardly  believe  that  the  Apostle  John  is  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse. 
L'Apocalypse  a cste  c.scrite  en  Hebreu.  . . Whatsoever,  before  the  last 
forty  years,  has  been  written  upon  the  Apocalypse,  tout  ccla  ne  vaut  ricn. 
In  thc  Apocalypse  there  are  only  two  chapters  [xiii.  and  xvii.]  which  can 
be  understood ; these  are  very  clear,  nor  can  their  exposition  be  denied. — 
Calvin  is  wise  (sapit  quod)  for  not  having  written  upon  the  Apocalypse." 
(P.  200.) 

liuUingerus.  “ Bullingcrus  est  le  moins  mal  sur  rApocalyp.se.  Napeir 
nc  vaut  ricn,  il  n’a  rien  dit  quo  vaillc.  II  n’y  a qtic  le  xiii.  ct  xvii.  chapitres 
qiic  soient  bien  clairs,  ct  qnc  nous  entendions.”  (P.  240.). 

Calvin.  “ Calvin  a tics  bien  fait  de  ne  rien  escrire  sur  1' Apocalypse.  . . . 
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How  well  Calvin  hits  the  meaning  of  the  prophijCs  1 None  l)cttcr;  the 
genius  and  the  judgment  of  Calvin  were  consummate.  lie  in  irwe  (sapit 
quod)  fur  not  havinq  irrittrn  upon  the  Apnroh/jtne.”  (1*.  251.) 

Our  JonnialLst  knows  as  little  of  Scaliger  a.s  of  Casanbon.  He  never  saw 
the  I'rimu  Sealigerana  ; nuderstaiul.s  not  even  the  meaning  of  the  term  ; and 
all  his  information  regarding  the  history  of  this  famou.s  coMeetion,  on  which 
.so  much  has  been  written,  he  tells  us,  “ is  taken  from  an  old  French  txiok.” 

3. )  I now  proceed  to  the  testimony  of  Ai.kxandkii  Menus ; and  in  regard 
to  him  and  Scaliger,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  they  speak  under  tho 
knowledge  of  the  Apocalyptic  iuterdiction.s  at  Geneva,  &c.  In  his  “ Cal- 
vinus,”  (an  Oration  spoken  at  Geneva  in  1648,)  Moras  says  : — *‘^Vhom  will 
you  show  me  from  the  whole  band  of  Fathers,  who"  ...  so  well  as 
Calvin  . . . “ hits  elucidated  .all  the  books  of  Scripture,  from  the  first  even 
to  the  last  ? To  the  last  I .say,  nor  do  I except  the  Apocalyjise,  w hich  he 
did  not  touch,  becau.se,  by  not  touching,  he  gave  ii])on  it  the  finest  commen- 
tary.” (F.  13.)— And  again,  praising  Calvin’s  nKaleration  : — “ Hence  it 
came  to  pas.s,  that  he  alw.ays  refrained  himself  from  a revelation  of  the 
Revelation  (ab  a]X)calypsi  A|iocalypseo.s),  an  m’Ciipation  with  which  those 
anxious  to  ili.splay  their  powens  of  ingenuity  are  above  measure  delighted." 
(F.  4!).) — The  reader  may  interjtret  these  encomia  for  himself. 

4. )  In  coming  to  Hodimus  we  proceed  chronologically  backwards  ; for  his 
Methodus  Historica,  in  which  his  testimony  appears,  was  ))ublished  in  1.566, 
that  is  only  two  years  after  tho  death  of  Calvin.  In  chapter  vii.,  entitled — 
“ Refutation  of  tho.se  who  establish  the  four  Monarchies,"  he  says  : — “ Sub 
setpieiitly,  I discovered,  that  the  word.s  of  Daniel,  as  obscure  and  ambiguous, 
could  1)0  wrested  into  various  sen.ses  ; and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phecies Imvc  preferred  employing  that  Judicial  [and  judicions]  formnia.  Non 
Liouet  (7"ts  not  clear),  to  any  implicit  a,sseut,  in  deference  to  the  not  under- 
stood opinion  of  others.  And  greatly  do  I approve  of  Calvin's  not  less 
polished  than  prudent  answer;  who,  being  interrogated— what  he  thought 
of  the  A/mca/ypse,  candidly  replied  : — T/mt  he  tnu  uholly  iijnorant  of  so  obscure 
a writer  s meaning;  of  whom  [indeed]  it  is  still  a probhm  among  the  learned, 
— Who  and  what  he  was." — It  is  probable,  I think,  that  Rodin  was  himself  the 
i|iie.stioner. 

“And  who  was  this  Rodiims?" — asks  the  journalist.  1 shall  attempt  to 
answer. — From  the  time  when  one  Ari.stotle  wrote  hLs  eight  tiooks  of  Foli- 
tics,  until  the  time  when  one  Montesquieu  wrote  his  thirty-one  books  on 
The  Spirit  of  Laws,  the  six  books  of  The  Republic  by  “ this  Bodinus  ” is  the 
ablest  and  most  remarkable  treatise  c.xtant  on  the  philosophy  of  Government 
and  Legislation  ; and  even  until  the  prc.scnt  day  these  three  authors  stand 
out  as  the  great  political  triumvirate.  “ The  Republic  of  Rodin  " (thus  the 
Ib-esident  De  I.avie  opcn.s  the  Freface  to  his  Digest  of  that  work,) — “ the 
Republic  of  Rodin  obtained  in  its  time  a success  corresimnding  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  Spirit  of  Laws  in  our  own  day.  No  one  is  ignorant  with 
what  applause  this  recent  work  has  been  welcomed, — especially  in  England. 
And  Rodin,  having  pa.s,sed  into  that  same  kingdom,  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke 
of  Alemjon,  to  whom  he  was  then  attached,  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
his  Republic,  in  a Latin  version,  [before  he  ha<l  himself  tninslated  it,]  dic- 
tated and  lectured  on  in  London  and  in  Cambridge.  Tliese  two  authors 

2 t. 
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have  equally  ubtaiiied  the  ai>probation  of  a iHjople,  the  best  capable  of  appre- 
ciatiii)'  |>en<onal  merit,  and  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  their  love  of  letters, 
and  by  the  im|)ortance  attached  by  them  to  free<lora  of  discussion  on  matters 
interesting  to  all.  Wc  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  one  author  and  the  other 
treats  the  same  subject  in  a different  p<jint  of  view.”  ( Abrege  de  Bodin,  I.  p.  L, 
1st  cd.  1753.) — And  avoiding  older  anthoritie-s,  to  adduce  the  late  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Prn.ssia,  a distingnished  theologian,  philosopher,  historian,  speculative 
jMilitician  and  practical  statesman, — to  adduce  Frederic Ancillon^'m  his  Tableau 
des  Revolutions  dn  systeme  |H)litiqne  dc  I'Europe  : — “ In  the  last  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Protestants,  it  had  iM-en  resolved  to  convoke,  the  States- 
general.  Tlicy  were  assembled  at  Blois.  Bodin,  who  in  this  age  of  political 
di.sorder  had  reflected  on  the  constitutive  principles  of  government,  celebrated 
even  at  the  present  day  by  his  writings,  and  who  deserves  above  all  to  be 
coIebrattHl  for  his  incorruptible  patriotism,  made  the  voice  of  rca.son  to  be 
heard  amid  the  clamours  of  violence  and  of  delirium.  The  states  of  Blois, 
&c.  . . . Bcalin  combated  this  plan  with  c(iual  wisdom  and  energy,”  &c. 

(ch.  xxii.) 

The  journalist,  knowing  less  than  nothing  either  of  Bodin,  or  of  logical  pre- 
sumption, in  reference  to  his  testimony  regarditig  Calvin,  declares : — “ He 
hare  no  hesitaliun  in  .saying,  that  there  u not  one  word  of  truth  in  this  story;" 
aud  he  afterwards  pronounces  it  “ a lie  ” and  “ « llomish  foryery." — I can 
well  believe, — in  fact  I do  not  doubt,  that,  without  imputing  mala  tides, 
“ B e [shallj  have  no  hesitation,"  if  pennitted.  in  alw.ays  accepting  or  refusing 
any  statement,  according  as  it  does  or  does  not  harmonise  with  our"  pre- 
adopted crotchet.  Men  in  general  are  indeed  wise  only  .according  to  their 
wishes ; “ quod  volnnt  sapiunt."  An  assertioti,  however  “ unhesitating,” 
(even  were  the  assertion  not  by  an  aiu>nymous  writer  in  an  irresponsible 
joumni)  therefore  goes  for  nothing.  The  one  and  only  question  always 
recurs, — Is  the  fact  asserted,  proved  true  or  false  t — Now  here  : In  the  Jirst 
place,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground,  w hy  the  statement  in  question  should 
now  be  .asserted  false,  and  not,  as  ever  hitherto,  be  fully  accredited  as  true  ; 
nay,  in  the  second,  there  is  even  positive  and  .special  proof  compelling  us  to 
admit  its  anthetiticity — For  1“,  Bodinns  among  his  contemporaries  held  always 
a reputation  of  consummate  probity.  In  fact,  of  the  moral  [inrity  of  no  peccant 
individual  have  we  higher  testimony.  Besides  others  : the  very  Monarch  on 
the  throne  atte.sted  this;  and  Bodin’s  virtuous  contemporary  Thuaiius,  the 
greatest,  perhaps,  of  all  modem  historians,  lauds  his  integrity  and  uprightness. 
2®,  What  Bodin  says  of  Calvin  was  ])ublished  in  a popular  and  most  cciebratetl 
lK)ok, — soon  after  Calvin’s  death,  and  forty  years  before  the  death  of  Beza. 
But  neither  Beza  nor  any  other  friend  of  Calvin  ever  even  expressed  a doubt 
(_and  we  hnow  why  they  could  not,)  about  its  entire  accuracy. — 3”,  What  is 
recorded  by  Bodin  of  Calvin  is  professedly  told  to  Calvin’s  honour.  Bodin, 
in  fact,  unifomily  praises  Calvin  : and  in  the  verv’  clia]>tcr  of  his  Methodus 
immediately  preceding,  he  applauds,  in  a memorable  pass.age,  the  Eadesiasti- 
cal  Censorship  established  by  the  Reformer  in  Geneva; — an  a|iproval,  indeed, 
alone,  (for  alone  all-suflicient,)  referred  to  by  Morns  in  his  “ Calvinns.” 
Bodin,  in  truth,  exposed  himself  to  the  obIo<iuy  of  the  Jesuits,  rather  for 
tpioting  and  <inoting  with  approliation  the  lKX)ks  of  the  heretics,  than  for 
l>eiiig  a heretic — a protestant  himself. — And  yet  his  testimony  touching 
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Scaligor,  of  tlio  learned  the  most  learned,  (rejecting  also  the 
Epistle  of  St  James,)  did  not  believe  the  Apocal^'psc  to  be  the 
writing  of  St  John,  and  allowed  only  two  chapters  to  be  compre- 
hensible;* while  Dr  South,  a great  Anglican  authority,  scrupled 
not  to  pronounce  it  “ a book,”  (we  quote  from  memory,)  “ that 
either  found  a man  mad,  or  left  him  so.”t 

But  in  the  fourth  place,  if  there  were  any  connexion  between 
the  antecedent  of  this  argument  and  its  consequent,  we  ought 
unquestionably  to  find,  that  in  this  country,  religious  tests  in 
question  do  effectually  accomplish  the  intent  for  which  they  were 
imposed ; that  the  dangerous  neology  so  deprecated  in  the  Ger- 
man divines,  should  with  us  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  exclusively 
among  those  who  had  not  formally  surrendered  their  Protestant 
privilege  of  free  and  unprejudiced  inquiry.  But  not  only  is  this 
not  the  case,  the  very  contrary  is  notoriously  true ; the  attempt 
at  fettering  opinion,  rousing  apparently  in  the  captive  a perilous 
spirit  of  revolt.  In  fact,  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  learned 
freedom  of  the  German  divines,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  cnco- 

Calviu  Ls,  in  an  “ Evanpclicjil,”  therefore  to  be  supposed  a truthful  and  cha- 
ritable, “ Re\  iew,”  to  be  not  oidy  without  any,  but  against  all,  evidence, 
branded  as  a “ Romish  forgery  ! " 

But  in  reality,  it  is,  perhaps,  ridiculous  to  have  said  a word  on  Bodin, 
after  the  quotations  pr»>viously  tnade,  cspwially  from  Casaubon. — Yet  before 
coneluding,  I woidd  notice,  that  Bodiuus  driov  upon  himself  much  calumny 
and  malediction,  from  both  religious  parties,  by  soaring  so  far  above  his 
contemiKjraries  ; maintaining,  as  he  ventured  overtly  to  do,  a t/ien  obnoxious 
heresy  on  all  hands, — The  Liberty  of  Consciertce.'] 

* [(1853).  In  regard  to  Sr’Ai.lOEii's  opinion  touching  the  Apocalyjrse,  I 
must  refer  to  the  citations  from  him  in  the  previous  note ; and  with  refer- 
ence to  other  biblical  books,  I find  from  the  Secunda  Scaligerana,  (titles 
Epistola  and  Jacobus,  pp.  306,  384,)  that,  instead  of  one,  as  I had  imper- 
fectly remembered,  he  rejects  in  all  seven  canonical  Epistles ; to  wit,  that 
to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  .lames,  the  second  of  Peter,  the  three  of  John,  and 
that  of.Tude.  Scaliger  rivals  even  Luther  in  the  audacity  of  his  criticism.] 
t [(1853.)  South’s  words  are,  I find,  from  his  Sermon  entitled  “ The 
Nature  and  Measnre  of  Con.scicnce — “ Because  the  light  of  natural  con- 
science is  ill  many  things  defective  and  dim,  and  the  internal  voice  of  God’s 
Spirit  is  not  always  distinguishable,  above  all,  let  a man  attend  to  the  mind 
of  God  uttered  in  his  revealed  Word.  1 say  his  revealed  Word : by  which  I 
do  not  mean  that  mysterions,  extraordinary,  and,  of  late,  so  much  studietl 
book,  called  the  Revelation,  and  which,  perhaps,  Ote  more  it  is  studied  the 
less  it  is  understood,  as  generally  either  finding  a man  cracked  or  making  him 
so;  but  I mean  those  other  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  which 
exhibit  to  us  a plain,  sure,  perfect,  and  intelligible  rule — a rule  that  will  nei- 
ther fail  nor  distract  those  that  make  use  of  it.”] 
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iniasts  of  their  writings,  have  been  found  among  the  English 
clergy,  and  in  tliat  clergy,  among  the  teachers  and  dignitiirics  of 
the  English  Universities.  Were  we,  indeed,  required  to  look 
around  in  this  country  for  the  one  centre,  in  which  a spirit  of 
theological  intjuiry,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Protestant  Universi- 
ties of  the  empire,  has  been  most  boldly  and  most  conspicuously 
manifested ; we  should  find  it,  assuredly,  not  in  any  independent 
seminary,  not  in  any  dissenting  academy,  but  in  the  venerable 
school  itself,  of  which  the  Christian  Advocate  is  an  ornament, — 
fenced,  as  he  fondly  contends  it  to  be,  against  the  entrance  of 
heresy  and  schism.  Mainly  to  the  latitudinary  divines  of  Cam- 
bridge, do  the  Germans  themselves  trace  the  determination  which, 
in  its  result,  occasioned  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  memorable 
— the  melancholy  revolution  in  theological  opinion.  Conyers 
Aliddleton,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Professor  and  Public  Librarian  of 
Cambridge,  was,  a century  ago,  the  express  abstract  of  a German 
ultra-rationalist  of  the  present  day.  Tests  were  unavailing  again.st 
the  open  Arianism  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  against  the  unobtrusive 
.Socinianism  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Professor  Porson  ejected,  after 
Newton,  the  text  of  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  as  a human 
interpolation ; and  his  decision  has  been  all  but  universally 
.admitted, — at  least  in  Cambridge.  Was  this  attempt  to  purge  the 
Scripture  of  a spurious  verse,  a commendable  act  of  Protestant 
criticism  ? Still  more  commendable  will  be  every  lioncst  .attempt 
to  purge  it  of  a spurious  chapter  or  book ; and  the  German  critics 
must  thus  be  honourably  absolved.  Was  it,  on  the  contrary,  a 
culpable  act  of  sceptical  curiosity  ? Then  arc  academic  tests  of 
no  security  .against  the  inroads  of  a restless  exegesis. — On  either 
.alternative,  the  Advocate’s  argument  is  null. 

Again,  the  German  divines  .are  denounced  by  him  for  m.ain- 
taining,  “that  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  out  of  ditferent  frag- 
ments which  were  collected  together.’’  lie  cannot  surely  be 
unaware  that  Dr  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  ])resent 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge,  maintains,  after 
Eichhorn,  that  the  first  three  Go.sj)cls  “are  composed  of  fragments 
which  were  collected  together.”  In  both  cases  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  such  .an  hypothesis  with  an  orthodox  theory  of  inspi- 
ration is  identical ; but  how  different  in  religious  importance  are 
the  two  series  of  books ! — The  dilemma  is  manifest;  and  on  cither 
horn  the  Advocate  is  equally  impaled. 

It  is  known  to  .all  wlio  know  any  thing  of  modern  divinity,  that 
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the  theological  writings  of  Eichhorn,  especially  his  Introductions, 
concentrate  in  the  highest  degree  all  that  is  peculiar  and  most 
obnoxious  in  the  German  school  of  biblical  criticism, — of  which, 
in  fact,  ho  was,  while  living,  the  genuine  representative,  and  dis- 
tinguished leader.  Now,  Lloyd,  late  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
Cambridge,  circulated  proposjils  for  translating  the  boldest  of 
Eichhorn’s  Introductions, — that  to  the  Old  Testament;  and  Bishop 
Marsh,  in  his  Lectures  on  Divinity,  addressed  to  the  rising  clergy 
of  the  University,  once  and  again  recommends,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  same  work  to  their  study  ; neither,  throughout  his  whole 
course,  does  he  think  it  necessary  to  utter  a single  word  of  warn- 
ing  against  the  irreligious  tendency  of  this,  nor,  in  so  firr  as  we 
remember,  of  any  other  production  of  the  German  divines.  And, 
be  it  considered,  that,  whilst  he  peculiarly  atfects  an  ultra-Angli- 
can orthodoxy,  the  Bishop’s  knowledge  of  Gorman  theology  is 
of  a very  different  character  from  that  of  those  who  have  been 
recently  so  busy  in  giving  us  the  measure  of  their  modicum  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  on  this  important  subject.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr  Thirlwall’s  excellent  Introduction  to  his 
translation  of  Schlciermacher  on  St  Luke,  (he  might  have  chosen, 
we  think,  a fitter  work,)  and  some  parts  of  Mr  Pusey’s  book,  the 
public  had,  in  every  point  of  view,  far  better  be  without  all  that 
has  recently  appeared  in  this  country,  in  regard  to  the  result  of 
Protestantism  in  Germany, 

But  in  reference  to  our  argument : — If  men  in  the  situations, 
and  with  the  authority  of  Lloyd  and  Marsh,  endeavoured  thus  to 
promote  the  study  of  Eichhorn  and  his  school  among  the  academic 
youth ; either  the  opinions  of  the  German  Divines  are  not  such 
as  the  Advocate  and  others  have  found  it  convenient  to  represent 
them;  or  (quod  abgit!)  these  opinions  are  already  throned  in  the 
high  places  of  the  English  Universities  and  Church,  in  spite  of 
the  very  oaths  and  subscriptions  which  it  is  argued  are  necessary 
in  order  to  exclude  them.* 

• [But  of  the  value  of  Oath  and  .Subscriptioti  iu  Oxford  ami  Cambridge, 
I have  elsewhere'  spoken  in  the  previous  and  ensuing  articles.] 
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(January,  1835.) 

1.  Speech  of  Henry,  Lord  Bishop- of  Exeter,  on  occasion  of  a 
Petition  f-om  certain  Members  of  the  Senate  of  Cambridge, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday,  April  21,  1834, 
8 VO.  London  ; 1834. 

2.  Substance  of  a Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Wednesday,  March  26,  1834,  by  Sir  liobert  Harry  Inglis, 
Bart.,  in  r^erence  to  a Petition  from  certain  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  London:  1834. 

The  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  recent  measure  for  restor- 
ing the  English  Universities  to  their  proper  character  of  unexclu- 
sive schools,  may  protend  indifferently  to  the  honour  of  having 
argued  their  cases  in  the  worst  possible  manner ; and  in  the  cloud 
of  pamphlets,  (wo  have  seen  nearly  thirty),  and  throughout  the 
protractcnl  discussions  in  Parliament,  which  this  question  has 
drawn  forth,  the  reasons  most  confidently  urged  by  the  former, 
are  precisely  those  which,  as  suicidal,  they  ought  especially  to 
have  eschewed ; and  these  same  reasons,  though  cautiously 
avoided,  as  unanswerable,  by  the  latter,  are  the  very  grounds  on 
which  the  ncces.sity  not  only  of  this,  but  of  far  more  important 
measures  of  academical  reform,  were  to  be  triumphantly  esta- 
blished. So  curious  in  fact  w.is  the  game  at  cross  purposes,  that 
the  official  defenders  of  things  as  they  are  in  0.xford  and  Cam- 
bridge do.  on  the  principle  of  their  own  objection  to  this  partial 
restoration  of  the  ancient  academic  order,  c.all  out  for  a sweejung 
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overthrow  of  the  actual  administration  of  these  establishments ; 
and  we  ar»  confident  of  proving  before  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  that,  unless  apostates  not  only  from  their  reasoning 
on  this  question,  but  from  their  professions  of  moral  and  religious 
duty,  we  have  a right  to  press  into  the  service,  as  partisans  of  a 
radical  reform  in  Oxford,  (besides  the  C.'hancellor  of  that  Univer- 
sity, his  Grace  of  Wellington,)  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  themselves.  From  the  general  tenor  of  their  poli- 
tics, but  in  particular  from  their  personal  relations  to  tliis  Univer- 
sity, (the  one  its  representative,  the  other  long  a member  of  its 
collegial  interest,)  these  eminent  individuals  were  the  natural,  and 
on  the  late  occasion,  the  strenuous,  champions  in  Parliament  of 
the  party  now  dominant  in  Oxford  ; — indeed  so  satisfied  do  they 
appear  with  their  own  achievements  in  the  debate,  that  they,  and 
they  only,  have  deemed  their  pi'incipal  speeches,  in  opposition  to 
the  Dissenters’  claim,  of  sufficient  consequence  to  merit  publication 
in  a scpai'ate  form. 

In  the  article  on  this  subject  in  our  last  Number,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  omit  or  hurry  over  many  important  matters. — One  por- 
tentous error,  common  to  both  sides,  we  indeed  (for  the  second 
time)  exposed, — that  the  Englieh  Universities  are  the  complemeiit 
or  general  incorjioration  of  the  Colleges  ; — an  assumption  and 
admission,  from  which  the  partisans  of  exclusion  were  able  legi- 
timately to  infer, — that,  as  the  constituent  parts  were  private  or 
exclusive  foundations,  the  cowstituted  whole  could  not  he  a national 
or  uncxclu.sive  establishment. — There  was,  however,  another  not 
less  important  error,  on  which  we  could  only  touch  ; and  in  regard 
to  the  argument  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  injustice  of  inter- 
fering with  trustees  in  the  faithful  exercise  of  their  duty,  so  confi- 
dently advanced  by  Dr  Philpotts  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  we 
merely  stated,  in  passing,  how  gladly  we  joined  issue  with  them 
on  the  principle ; and  now  proceed  in  supplement  of  our  previous 
paper,  to  show,  that,  when  fully  and  fairly  applied,  this  principle 
affords  a result  the  very  converse  of  that  anticipated  cither  by 
those  who  so  rashly  brought  it  to  bear  upon  the  question,  or  by 
those  who  allowed  it  to  pass  without  even  an  attempt  at  rejoinder. 
— The  following  is  the  argument  as  pointed  by  the  two  Oxford 
advocates : — 

The  Hishop  of  Exeter. — “ My  Lords,  it  is,  I aj>prehcnd,  an  admitted  priii- 
riple,  that  wlierc  a coiTioration  has  received  its  charter  for  a specific  purpose, 
tlie  law  of  Ktijtlaud  repels,  and  the  icKislalnre  of  England  has  hitherto 
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repelled,  every  attempt  to  break  in  upon  that  corporation,  except  on  an 
allegation  either  that  ita  membera  have  omitted  to  perform  the  duticn  for  which 
they  were  incorporated,  or  tliat  the  purjioses  for  which  they  were  incorporated 
were  originally,  or  liave  been  declared  by  subsequent  enactments  to  be 
illegal,  immoral,  or  superstitions. 

“ Such,  I will  venture  to  say,  is  the  princii)lc  of  the  law  of  England  in 
respect  to  corporations  ; and  even  if  a lawyer  could  devise  any  plea  in  dero- 
gation of  it,  I am  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  Englishman  of  plain  understand- 
ing who  would  not  proclaim  his  as.scnt  to  the  rea.sonablenc.ss  of  tliat  principle. 
Now,  is  it,  can  it  he  alleyed,  that  either  of  the  universities,  or  that  any  of  the 
colleyes  within  them,  have.  violaU  d the  duties  of  their  corporate  character,  or  that 
they  have  abused  the  powers  intrusted  to  them  for  the  performance  of  those 
duties,  or  tliat  the  jiurposes  and  object  of  their  incorporation  are  illegal, 
immoral,  superstitious,  or  otherwise  condemnable?  My  Lords,  no  man  has 
ventured,  nor  will  arty  man  venture  to  say  any  of  these  thinys.  On  what  pre- 
tence., then,  could  Parliament  dare— (forgive  the  word,  my  Lords  ; when  a 
men  feels  strongly,  he  will  not  scruple  to  speak  strongly,  but  your  Lordships 
will  uot,  I am  sure,  think  the  word  needs  an  apology,  for  yon  would  not  dare 
to  do  what  is  vsTong  ;) — on  what  pretence,  tlien,  I ask,  would  Parliament 
dare  to  set  a precedent,  which  would  de.stroy  every  thing  like  the  principle 
of  projierty  as  connected  w ith  corporations,  and  would  violate  all  the.  sacred- 
ness that  helonys  to  oaths — ay,  my  Lords,  the  sacredness  of  oaths  ? I say  this, 
because  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
have  sworn  that  they  will  obey  their  statutes,  and  I doubt  not  they  will  keep  that 
oath  inviobite.  Parliament  may  have  the  power  to  destroy  these  bodies,  but 
Parliament  has  not  the  power — and,  if  such  a tiling  shall  be  attempted. 
Parliament  will  find  that  it  has  not  the  power — to  make  these  illustrious  bodies 
faithless  to  the  sacred  duties  which  they  have  sworn  to  discharye.  My  Lords, 
the  University  of  Oxford  I know  well — many  of  my  happiest  years  have  been 
pas.sed  within  it — and  from  that  knowledge  of  it  I .speak,  when  I proclaim 
my  firm  conviction,  that  if  both  houses  of  Parliament  shall  pass  the  bill 
which  has  been  brought  into  the  other  House,  and  if  his  Majesty  shall,  un- 
happily, l)c  advised,  and  shall  yield  to  the  advice,  to  give  to  it  the  royal 
assent — you  will  not  at  Oxford  find  a man — certainly  very,  very  few  men,  who 
would  not  submit  to  be  peunile.ss  and  homcle.ss,  to  be  outca.sts  on  the  world, 
rather  than  do  that  which  they  now,  it  seems,  arc  to  be  required  to  do— to 
be  parties  to  the  desecration  of  w hat  they  hold  to  be  most  sacred,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  what  they  deem  to  be  most  valuable  in  this  life,  because  it  is 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  life  to  come.” — (Speech,  &c.  p.  11,  &c.) 

Sir  Robert  Inylis. — “ The  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  con- 
tends, that  as  the  legislature  interfered  once  with  the  Universities,  it  has  a 
right  to  interfere  again  ; but  I put  it  upon  the  score  of  common  honesty  and 
honour,  whether  any  gentleman  in  private  life  would  sanction  the  principle 
of  taking  back  a gift  liecausc  you  happened  to  bestow  it  ? Tell  me,  if  yon 
please,  th.at  the  gift  was  a trust,  and  that  the  trust  has  been  abused,  and  then 
I can  understand  yon.  Until  it  can  be.  proved,  however,  that  the  two  Univer- 
sities have  betrayed  their  trust,  you  cannot  ill  good  faith  or  common  honesty 

require  us  to  restore  tlie  Ijoon  which  you  gave 1 do  not  con- 

tuder  the  rpitstioii  to  be,  whether  the  University  was  founded  by  Catholic.s 
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or  Dissenters.  The  present  pos.se.ssion  has  lasted  GOO  years  ; and  unlait 
[which  in  his  speech  of  the  3Gth  March  Sir  Robert  says,  ‘ i*  not  even  a/lei/ed’] 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  trust  has  been  abused,  I contend  that  it  ouglit  not  to 
be  di.stnrbed.  Is  the  ilonsc  prepared  to  take  away  the  rijjhts  and  privilege.s 
of  tliis  University  without  any  primf  oj'  dclini/uency  f" — (Marcli  21,  1S34, 
Mirror  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  9S3). 

— “ I know  how  un|K>pular  the  practice  is  in  this  House  of  even  referring 
to  the  oaths  which  any  hononrable  raenil)cr  ha.s  taken  ; but  I will  not  shrink 
from  that  duty,  whether  the  individuals  who  have  taken  these  oaths  lx*  nieni- 
ber.s  of  the  Church  of  Ki>nie,  or  members  of  the  Prote.stant  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Many  there  arc  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  who,  I 
almost  fear,  are  prepared  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  who  are 
bound  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  solemn  oaths,  to  uphold  the  two  Universities, 
1 call  upon  the  House,  and  ui>ou  these  honourable  members,  to  listen  while  I 
venture  to  read  to  them  the  oaths  which  they  took  when  they  were  admitted 
into  the  Universities.  I take  the  oath  of  matriculation  at  Cambridge,  which 

the  memtjcrs  of  the  opposite  bench  have  taken The  words  of 

the  oath,  on  proceeding  to  a degree,  go  even  farther,  and  bind  the  parly  to 
maintain,  not  only  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  University — which  he  might 
contend  he  consults  by  admitting  Dissenters — but  even  the  statutes,  and  ordi- 
nances, and  customs,  which  he  cannot  deceive  himself  in  supposing  that  this 
bill  upholds.  The  words  on  this  occasion,  addres-sed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
to  the  l)arty,  are — ,/urabis  quod  statuta  nostra,  ordinutiones,  et  ronsuetudines 
approbatas  observabis.'  1 ask  the  honourable  member  for  Wiltshire,  and 
every  other  honourable  member  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a university 
education,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  oath  which  they  so  solemnly  took.  If 
there  be  faith  in  nmn — if  tlwre  be  any  use  in  religious  instruction,  I ask  honour- 
able members  to  pau.se  before  they  vote  in  favour  of  the  measure  now  before 
us.  I do  a.ssure  the  noble  Lord  that  / do  not  quote,  these  oaths  in  any  other 
spirit  than  that  in  which  / would  wish  him  to  addre,ss  me,  if  he  believed  that  on 
any  occasion  I was  incurring  tlw  risk  of  violating  any  such  engagement." — 
(June  20,  lts34.  Mirror  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  2354.) 

The  whole  reasoning  in  these  quotations,  is  drawn  from  two 
places  : the  one,  the  Rights  of  public  Trustees ; the  other,  the 
Obligation  of  the  Academic  Oaths. 

I.  The  reasoning  from  the  former  pltvce — the  Rights  of  public 
Trustees — is  as  follows  : — Trustees  created  by  and  for  the  publie, 
who  have  continued  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duty,  ought  not 
(what  the  admis.sion  of  the  Dissenters,  it  is  assumed,  will  actually 
occasion,)  to  be  sujterseded  or  compelled  to  resign  ; — The  gover- 
nors and  instructors  of  the  English  Universities  arc,  and  arc 
admitted  to  be,  such  trustees ; — Therefore,  &c. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  we  cordially  join  Lssue  with  our 
opponents  in  the  principle  of  their  argument ; and  our  line  of 
rca.soning  docs  not  require  that  we  should  correct  the  terms  in 
which  their  major  proposition  is  e.xpressed.  We  may,  however. 
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notice,  that,  in  the  /rat  place,  it  is  inapplicable,  inasmuch  as  the 
assumption  through  which  it  is  connected  with  the  minor, — that 
the  opening  of  the  Universities  to  the  Dissenters  would  virtually 
compel  the  present  trustees  to  resign, — will  be  shown,  in  treating 
of  the  reasoning  from  the  latter  place,  to  bo  unfounded : and,  in 
the  tecoiul,  that  though  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  requires  for 
absolute  truth  an  e.xtcnsion  also  to  iiigufficiency ; seeing,  that  a 
public  trust  (saving  always  the  interest  of  incumbents  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  private  rights  of  property,)  may  justly,  without 
any  allegation  of  dishonesty  or  negligence  in  the  trustee,  be 
ro-organiz.ed,  or  placed  under  a different  management,  the  moment 
that  the  welfare  of  the  public  renders  such  a measure  expedient. 
A trustee,  <iua  trustee,  has,  against  his  trustor,  duties  but  not 
ritjhts.  Ilis  only  claim  of  continuance,  is  his  superior  or  equal 
competency  to  discharge  the  office.  A University  is  a trust  con- 
fided by  the  State  to  certain  hands  for  the  common  interest  of  the 
nation  ; nor  has  it  ever  heretofore  been  denied,  that  a University 
may,  and  ought,  by  the  State  to  be  from  time  to  time  corrected, 
reformed,  or  recast,  in  conformity  to  accidental  changes  of  rela- 
tion, and  looking  towards  an  improved  accomplishment  of  its 
essential  ends.  Under  this  extension  the  Dissenters  would  be 
safe.  But  waving  all  this,  and  taking  the  proposition  simply  as 
it  stands,  it  is  evident  that  if  it  bo  assumed  by  our  opponents, — 
That  public  trustees  ought  not  to  be  superseded  xvithout  a proof  <f 
negligence  or  abuse ; midto  magis,  must  it  be  admitted  by  tbcm, 
as  implied  in  their  own  assumption,  and  by  all  as  a proposition 
unconditionally  true, — That  public  trustees,  on  a proof  of  negli- 
getice  or  abuse,  ought  to  be  superseded.  On  the  hypothesis,  there- 
fore, of  our  proving,  that  the  governors  of  cither  University  have 
not  only  neglected  or  partially  abused,  but  betrayed  and  syste- 
matically frustrated  their  whole  great  trust,  these  doughty  cham- 
pions of  the  collegial  interest  must,  on  their  own  principle,  be, 
presto,  metamorphosed  into  its  assailants.  Nor  is  such  a proof  to 
seek ; it  is  already  on  record.  To  0.xford  we  limit  our  con.sidcr- 
ation,  not  that  an  equal  malversation  might  not  be  established 
against  Cambridge,  but  because  we  have  only,  as  yet,  proved  our 
allegations  of  illegality  and  breach  of  trust,  in  relation  to  the 
former. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Sir  llobert  Inglis,  not  only  assert 
that  no  .abuse  of  trust  can  justly  be  alleged  against  the  Univer- 
sities, (meaning  of  course  in  reference  to  Oxford,  the  Heads  of 
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lluuacs,  who  are  by  law  solely  bound,  and  exclusively  competent, 
to  prevent,  and  who,  consequently,  have  alone  the  power  to  tole- 
rate and  perpetuate  abuses,)  but  that  no  one  has  ever  dared  to 
hazard  such  an  allegation.  “ Is  it,”  (says  the  former,)  “ can  it 
be  alleged,  that  cither  of  the  Universities,  or  that  any  of  the 
Colleges  within  them,  have  violated  the  duties  of  their  corporate 
character,  or  that  they  have  abused  the  powers  intrusted  to  theiii 
for  the  performance  of  those  duties?  My  Lords,  no  man  has 
ventured,  nor  ivill  any  man  venture,  to  say  any  of  these  things.” 
And  with  equal  confidence  the  latter  avers  that  such  abuse  “ is 
not  even  alleged.”  Defiance  like  this,  from  such  a quarter,  was 
alone  wanted  to  carry  to  its  climax  the  history  of  that  ofiicial 
treason  of  which  the  University  of  Oxford  has  been  the  prey  ; 
for  not  only  has  the  abuse  of  trust  in  this  venerable  school  been 
denounced  by  us  as  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  Chris- 
tian institution,  but  our  exposure  of  it  has  been  so  complete  tli.at 
those  interested  in  its  continuance, — those  on  whom  defence  was 
a necessity,  moral  and  religious,  have  been  unable  to  allege  a 
single  word  in  vindication.* 

It  is  now  above  three  years  and  a half  since  we  published  a 
principal,  and  above  three  years  since  we  subjoined  a supple- 
mentary, article  on  the  subject.  [Nos.  iv.  v.  of  this  series.] 

In  these  we  stated,  that  though  Great  Britain,  from  the  con- 
stituency of  its  unreformed  Parliament,  was  by  nature  the  happy 
paradise  of  jobs ; yet  that  in  that  country  the  lawless  usurpation 
of  which  the  two  great  national  Universities  of  England  had  been 
the  victims,  (from  the  magnitude  of  the  public  evil,  and  the  singu- 
lar character  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  accom- 
plished,) stands  pre-eminent  and  alone.  With  more  immediate 
reference  to  Oxford,  we  showed  that  it  was  at  once  conspicuous 
for  the  extent  to  which  the  most  importjint  interests  of  the  public 

• In  deference  to  the  coininun  sense  and  common  honesty  of  the  collegial 
interest,  we  shall  not  consider  two  nniiarallelcd  pamphlets,  published  (by 
one  of  its  Fellows,  we  presume)  under  the  name  of  " A Member  of  Convo- 
cation,” as  representing  more  than  the  moral  eccentricities  of  an  individual. 
Our  exposure  is  not  to  be  refuted,  by  regulariy  quoting,  a.s  from  ns,  particu- 
lar passages  we  never  wrote,  and  by  systematically  combating,  as  our  argu- 
ment, tlie  very  converse  of  every  general  position  we  actually  maintained. 

M'e  are,  however,  pie.ased  to  see  that  tlic  Quarterly  lleciew  has  Im'cu 
driven  to  a simiiar  tactic,  in  attempting  to  say  .something  in  answer  to  our 
recent  article  on  the  pre,sent  subject,  in  its  last  Number.  But  we  have  no 
room  at  present  to  expose  its  misrepre.sentations. 
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had  been  sacrificed  to  private  ends, — for  tlie  unholy  disregard  dis- 
played in  its  consummation  of  every  moral  and  religious  tie, — 
for  the  sacred  character  of  the  agents  through  whom  the  unholy 
treason  had  been  perpetrated, — for  the  systematic  perjury  it  has 
naturalized  in  this  great  seminary  of  religious  education, — for  the 
apathy  with  which  the  public  detriment  has  been  tolerated  by  the 
State,  the  impiety  by  the  Church, — and,  last  not  least,  for  the 
unacquaintance  so  universally  manifested  with  so  flagrant  a cor- 
ruption. 

1.  \Vc  showed  in  the  /fr.*/  place,  that  a great  breach  of  trust 
had  been  committed. — That  there  were  two  systems  of  education 
to  be  distinguished  in  the  English  Universities ; a legal,  non-exist- 
ent in  fact,  and  an  actual,  non-existent  in  law;  and  that  in 
Oxford  no  two  systems  could  be  imagined  more  universally  and 
diametrically  opposed — in  ends — in  conditions — in  means. 

In  the  Ijegal  system,  the  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Uni- 
versity is  privileged  by  the  nation,  and  that  consequently  impe- 
ratively prescribed  by  the  statutes,  is  to  afford  public  education  in 
the  faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  and  to  certify 
— by  the  testimony  of  a degree — that  this  education  had  in  one 
or  other  of  these  faculties  been  effectually  received. — In  the  Ille- 
gal, degrees  are  still  ostensibly  accorded  in  all  the  faculties : but 
they  are  now  empty,  or  rather  delusive,  distinctions ; for  the 
only  education  at  present  requisite  for  all  degrees,  is  the  private 
tuition  afforded  by  the  colleges  in  the  elementary  department  of 
the  lowest  faculty  alone.  Of  ten  degrees  still  granted  in  Oxford, 
all  are  given  without  the  statutory  conditions;  and  nine  are, 
except  for  the  privileges  not  withdrawn  from  them,  utterly  worth- 
less. 

In  the  Legal  sy.stcm,  it  is,  of  course,  involved  as  conditions, 
that  the  candidate  for  a degree  shall  have  spent  a sufficient  time 
in  the  University,  and  this  in  attendance  on  the  public  courses 
of  that  faculty  in  which  he  purposes  to  graduate — In  the'Illcgal, 
when  the  statutory  education  in  the  higher  faculties,  and  the 
higher  department  of  the  lowest,  was  no  longer  afforded,  these  rela- 
tive conditions,  were,  though  indisjiensablc  by  statute,  replaced, 
in  practice,  by  empty  standing. 

The  Legal  system,  as  its  necessary  mean,  employs  in  every 
faculty  a cooperative  body  of  select  I’rofo.ssors,  publicly  teaching 
in  conformity  to  statutory  regulation. — The  Illegal,  (in  whicli 
the  mutilated  remnant  of  ]>rofessorial  in.struetion  is  little  more 
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than  a noiihnal  appendage,)  abandons  the  petty  fragment  of 
private  education  it  precariously  affords,  as  a perquisite,  to  the 
incap.acity  of  an  individual.  Fellow  by  chance,  and  Tutor  by 
usurpation. 

England  is  thus  the  only  Christian  country,  where  the  Parson, 
if  he  reach  the  University  at  all,  receives  only  the  same  minimum 
of  theologic.al  tuition  as  the  Squire; — the  only  civilized  country, 
where  the  degree,  whicli  confers  on  the  Jurist  a strict  monopoly 
of  practice,  is  conferred  without  either  instruction  or  examina- 
tion ; — the  only  country  in  the  world,  where  the  Physician  is 
turned  loose  upon  society  with  extraordinary  privileges,  but  with- 
out professional  education  or  even  the  slightest  guarantee  for  his 
skill. 

2.  We  showed,  in  the  second  pl.ace,  Ay  irho/n  the  breach  of 
trust  had  been  committed. — The  perfidious  trustees  were  the 
Heads  of  the  private  corporations  or  Colleges  in  connexion  with 
the  University.  The  Colleges,  though  ondomnonts  limited  to 
the  members,  are  wholly  extraneous  to  the  corporation,  of 
the  University.  Their  Fellows,  who,  in  general,  obtain  the  situa- 
tion from  iiny  other  qualification  than  literary  merit,  far  less  from 
their  capacity  for  instruction,  arc  unknown  even  by  name  in  the 
academical  charters  and  statutes ; and  it  is  only  at  a recent  date, 
and  for  priv.ato  ends,  that,  by  a roy.-il  ordinance,  the  Heads  of 
these  priv.ato  corporations  were  unconstitution.ally  elevated  into 
the  incapable  and  faithless  rulers  of  the  public  corporation,  to 
which,  qua  college  heads,  they  were  and  are  wholly  foreign.  The 
Caroline  statute,  procured  by  the  influence  of  Hand,  bestowed  on 
the  he.ads  of  houses,  1°,  the  guardianship  of  the  statutes,  and, 
2°,  with  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  improvement  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  initiative  of  every  new  law  ; the  legislative  power 
rcm.aining  always  with  the  Convocation,  i.  e.  the  assembly  of  all 
the  full  gr.aduates  in  connexion  with  the  University.  The  .acade- 
mic Legislature,  however,  declare,  that  as  the  Ilefids  and  Chancel- 
lor are  emancipated  from  the  penalties  of  ordinary  transgressors, 
“ so  on  them  there  is  laid  a weightier  obligation  of  conscience  ; ” 
and  “ seeing  that  to  their  fidelity  is  intrusted  the  keeping  and 
gu.ardian.ship  of  the  statutes,  if  (may  it  never  h.appen !)  through 
their  negligence  or  inactivity,  they  suflfer  any  statutes  whatever 
to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  silently  abrogated, 

IX  TII.VT  F.VE.NT  WF,  DECREE  T1IE.M  OUII.TY  OF  VIOLATED  TRUST 
AND  PERJURY.” 
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3.  la  the  third  place,  we  exposed  the  interested  motives  and 
the  paltry  means  which  determined,  and  the  circumstances  which 
rendered  possible,  the  universal  frustration  of  the  constitutive  sta- 
tutes, and  consequent  suspension  of  the  University  ; for  a Univer- 
sity only  exists  as  a privileged  instrument  of  public  education. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  wo  proved,  that  the  Collegial  Heads 
themselves  were  fully  conscious,  that  the  change  from  the  sta- 
tutory to  the  illegal  system  is  at  once  greatly  for  their  private 
adiKDitage,  and  greatly  for  the  disadvantage  of  the.  University  and 
nation.  For,  rather  than  allow  its  merits  to  be  canvassed,  by 
venturing  to  ask  fur  the  actual  system  a legal  sanction,  even 
from  a friendly  House  of  Convocation,  these  betrayers  of  their 
public  trust  have  gone  on  from  generation  to  generation  volun- 
tarily perjuring  themselves,  and  denying  the  privileges  of  the 
University  to  all  who  would  not  be  constrained  to  follow  their 
flagitious  example. 

Such  was  the  burden  of  the  accusation.  The  accused  were  the 
collegial  interest  and  its  heads, — the  reverend  governors  of  the 
University, — a class  of  churchmen  who  now  resist  the  natural 
right  of  the  Dissenters  to  education  in  the  national  seminaries, 
on  the  plea,  that  Oxford  is,  in  their  hands,  less  a school  of 
learning  than  of  pious  orthodoxy,  and  who,  heretofore  pugna- 
ciously alive  on  every  trivial  disparagement  of  their  literary 
estimation,  were  now  called  forth  by  honour  and  by  sacred  duty 
to  vindicate  even  their  moral  and  religious  respectability.  In 
such  circumstances,  where  silence  was  tantamount  to  confession, 
confession  to  disgrace,  what  does  such  unwonted,  such  unnatural 
torpidity  i)roclaim? 

“ Pudet  h*c  opprobria  nobis 

Et  did  |«>tuisse,  ct  non  potuisse  refelU.” 

This  alone  can  explain  or  excuse  their  quiescence.  Yet  listen  to 
the  advocates  of  these  self-confessing  culprits.  “ My  Lords,  no 
man  h.is  ventured,  nor  will  any  man  venture  to  say,  either  that 
they  have  omitted  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  they  were 
incorporated,  or  that  they  have  abused  the  powers  intrusted 
to  them  for  the  performance  of  their  duties.”  “ Nemo,  Ilerculc, 
nemo ! ” 

“ For  who  dare  deem  that  I.nis  is  unchaste?” 

But  in  thus  ignoring  (in  ignorance  we  are  bound  to  believe) 
before  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  not  only  the  delinquency, 
but  its  exposure,  the  advocates  of  the  collegial  interest  did  not,  we 
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must  admit,  transcend  tlio  general  unacquaintance  of  the  liCgisla- 
ture  with  all  that  appertained  to  the  constitution  and  history,  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Universities.  Not  a single  voice  was 
raised  in  either  House  to  signalize  the  misstatement  and  to  retort 
the  argument.  Indeed  the  most  elementary  ignorance  of  acade- 
mical relations  was  manifested  in  the  bill,  and  pervaded  the  whole 
course  of  the  subscfiuent  debates.  The  bill  was  preposterous,  (we 
use  the  word  in  its  proper  signification,)  and  confounded  what 
ought  to  have  been,  not  only  distinguished,  but  contrasted.  The 
Dissenters  could  only  claim  admission  into  the  Universities  as 
national  schools;  but  as  national  schools  they  had  been  suspended, 
and  an  intrusive  private  tuition  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
public  education  organized  and  privileged  by  law.  But  instead 
of  first  simply  demanding,  what  could  not  possibly  have  been 
refused,  the  restoration  of  the  Universities  to  their  public  and 
statutory  existence,  and  with  which  restoration  the  universal 
admissibility  of  the  lieges  would  have  followed  as  a corollary ; the 
Bill  and  its  supporters  first  recognised  the  conversion  of  the 
national  Universities  into  a complement  of  private  corporations, 
and  of  course,  were  fairly  defeated  in  their  summary  attempt, 
to  deal  with  these  private  and  sectarian  colleges  as  with  cosmopo- 
lite and  Christian  schools.  It  may,  indeed  it  must,  before  long 
become  a question  how  far  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
should  remain  exclusive  foundations.  This  question  is,  however, 
one  of  complicated  difficulties,  from  the  confliction,  in  every  form 
and  degree,  of  public  expediency  and  private  rights; — difficulties, 
which  can  hardly  admit  of  an  equitable  solution  by  any  general 
measure,  but  would  require  a special  adjustment  and  compromise 
in  the  case  of  almost  every  seiiaratc  corporation.  In  some  col- 
leges the  fellowships  could,  without  injustice,  be  at  once  thrown 
open,  and  unconditionally  presented  as  the  rewards  of  academical 
distinction ; in  others  this  could  not  be  effected  perhaps  at  all,  or 
not  without  an  adequate  compensation.  But  the  Univer.sity  and 
its  education  arc  not  in  the  very  Iciist  dependent  on  the  colleges ; 
and,  in  so  far  as  these  may  be  desirous  of  constituting  a part  of 
the  general  academical  system,  they  are  comidetely  under  the 
control  of  the  University  and  State.  The  Colleges,  as  strictly 
limited  to  the  members  of  their  own  foundations,  are,  indeed, 
governed  by  their  private  statutes  and  emancipated  from  the 
visitation  of  the  University  ; but  as  licensed  houses  of  superin- 
tendence and  tuition  for  the  academical  youth  in  general,  they  can 
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either,  by  the  University  and  nation,  be  deprived  of  their  license 
altogether,  or  this  conceded  to  them  under  any  conditions  which 
the  public  corporation  or  the  State  may  find  it  expedient  for  the 
general  advantage  to  impose.  In  so  far  as  Colleges  have,  latterlj', 
been  opened  to  independent  members,  they  are  tantamount  to 
Halls ; and  Halls  were  always  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
University.  In  our  last  article,  wo  were  wrong  in  not  taking  this 
distinction;  and  in  admitting  that,  as  the  Colleges  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  any  independent  members  at  all,  they  could  not 
be  prevented  from  making  a selection  if  they  did.  Hut  the  Uni- 
versity has  a right  to  say : The  houses  which  we  privilege  to  receive 
students,  these  we  authorize  every  student  to  enter ; the  Colleges 
must  therefore  admit  all  willing  to  conform  to  their  economy,  or 
none.  And  considering  them  as  incorporations,  if  tlicir  fellowships 
were  thrown  open  as  prizes  of  literary  merit,  they  would  of 
course  contribute  powerfully  to  the  prosperity  of  the  University  ; 
but  if,  as  at  present,  they  continued  only  to  crowd  the  hive  with 
ilrones,  it  would  still  be  the  fault  of  the  University  were  they  suf- 
fered any  longer  to  ojmrate  as  a direct  impediment  to  its  utility, 
by  usurping,  for  their  fellows,  functions  which  they  are  rarely 
competent  to  perform. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument:  To  complicate  questions  of  so 
clear  and  simple  a .solution  its  the  right  of  Dissenters  to  admission 
into  the  national  Universities,  and  the  proper  mode  of  rendering 
that  right  available,  with  the  difficult  and  ravelled  problems  touch- 
ing the  various  collegiate  foundations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  every  point  of  view  highly  inexpe- 
dient. It  is  often  easy  to  drive  a wedge  where  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  a needle.  The  great  measure  of  a rt“stor.ation  of  the  Univer- 
gity,  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  legal  existence  and  unexelusive 
nationality  co\dd  not  be  resisted ; while  the  comparativelj'  petty 
measure  of  opening,  hrevi  wamt,  the  English  Collegex  to  the  Dis- 
senters was  successfully  opposed.  A restoration  of  the  University 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  mode  through  which  the  Di.s.scnters  ought  to 
condescend  to  accept  admission — into  Oxford  at  least.  They  were 
plaiidy  told  by  a member  of  that  University,  an  active  supporter 
of  their  rights  in  Parliament,  (Mr  Vernon  Smith,)  that  a hunted 
cur,  with  a kettle  at  his  tail,  was  but  a typo  of  the  manner  in 
which  a Dissenter  would  be  baited  in  an  Oxford  College,  under 
the  spirit  of  the  present  system.  Let  that  .system  bo  changed. 
Let  the  Tutorial  instruction  be  elevated,  the  Profc.ssorial  rc-cst.ab- 
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lishcd  and  improved.  Let  the  youth  of  the  University  no  longer 
imbibe  only  the  small  prejudices  of  small  men.  Let  them  be  again 
presented  with  a high  standard  of  erudition  and  ability.  Let  the 
public  schools  once  more  daily  collect  them  in  numerous  classes  to 
hear  the  words  of  wi.sdom  and  liberality,  and  to  merge  in  a gene- 
rous, sustained,  and  universal  emulation,  the  paltry  passions  and 
contemptible  distinctions  which  the  isolation  of  the  College  cote- 
ries now  breeds  and  fosters.  Then  will  a Dissenter  be  as  sure  of 
civility  and  respect  in  Oxford,  as  in  Leyden,  Gottingen,  Edin- 
burgh, or  even  Cambridge.  Hut  in  point  of  fact,  if  that  be  worthy 
of  the  attempt,  the  surest  way  of  conquering  an  entrance  into  the 
Colleges  is  to  make  the  University  accessible, — and  not  through 
them.  Let  the  University  again  be  patent  to  every  sect,  with 
the  Halls  in  the  course  of  restoration ; and,  like  a sulky  Boniface, 
with  the  fear  of  a rival  hostelry  before  his  eyes,  every  head  of 
every  College  will,  cap  in  hand,  be  fain  to  waylay  the  Dissenters 
at  its  gate,  with  bows  and  smiles,  and  a “ Walk  in,  gentlemen  ! — 
Pray,  walk  in  ! ” Decided  symptoms,  indeed,  of  this  spasmodic 
complaisance  have  already  been  manifested. 

It  would  be  a sign  of  marvellous  simplicity  to  believe,  that  the 
opposition  of  the  collegial  interest  to  the  admission  of  Dissenters 
is  principally,  if  at  all,  determined  by  religious  differences  and 
religious  motives.  If  this  admission  were  for  the  temporal  advan- 
tage of  the  present  usurpers  of  the  University,  we  should  hear  no 
hypocritical  clamour  about  their  spiritual  obligations.  Their  con- 
science is  merely  a stalking-horse,  moved  by  their  interest,  and  to 
conceal  it.  We  make  no  allegations  which  we  cannot  prove.  They 
protest,  with  tragic  emphasis,  against  the  admission  of  Dissenters ; 
because,  they  say,  they  are  bound  by  their  academic  oaths  and 
statutes  to  exclude  them.  We  are  soon  to  show,  that  these  sta- 
tutes can  be  modified  or  rescinded  by  the  State,  and  consequently 
the  oath  relieved.  Their  clamour  is,  therefore,  idle.  But  we 
shall  admit  their  hypothesis,  and  prove  their  hypocrisy  notwith- 
standing. Suppose  a legislature  to  impose  two  obligations  ; one 
comparatively  strong,  one  comparatively  weak.  If,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, a man  can  habitually  violate  the  former,  how  shall  he 
be  de.signated  should  he  vociferate  against  the  constitutional  repeal 
of  the  latter  as  an  outrage  on  his  conscience  ? — But  this  is  not  so 
strong  as  the  case  under  consideration.  The  academic  legislature 
of  Oxford  imposes  two  such  obligations.  The  stronger,  that,  to 
observance  of  its  statutes,  is  established  on  a solemn  oath,  which 
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is  allowed  only  to  be  deliberately  taken  by  members  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  sixteen.  The  weaker,  that,  to  a belief  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  is  established  only  on  gubscription ; and  so 
slight  is  the  obligation  held  to  be,  by  the  very  authority  imposing 
it,  that  this  subscription  is  lightly  required  (not  merely  of  young 
men  of  sixteen,  as  marvellously  stated  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  all  others  in  Parliament,  but)  of  children  entering  the  Univer- 
sity, at  the  tender  age  of  twelve.  Now,  with  what  face  can  the 
very  men  who  have  done  tivo  things : — in  the  first  place,  systema- 
tically outraged  the  stronger  and  more  sacred  obligation  of  the 
academic  oath ; and,  in  the  second,  done  all  in  their  power  to 
attenuate  to  zero  the  weaker  and  less  sacred  obligation  of  the 
academic  subscription: — with  what  face  can  they,  when  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  State,  to  repeal  this  subscription,  gravely  call  out 
against  that  measure  as  “ a persecution,” — as  a compelling  them 
“ to  be  parties  to  the  desecration  of  what  they  hold  to  bo  most 
sacred,  and  to  the  destruction  of  what  they  deem  to  be  most 
valuable  in  this  life,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  life  to  come  ? ” — (Bishop  of  Exeter’s  Speech,  pp.  9, 10,  13.) — 
Have  they  not  done  the  former  ? Has  the  collegial  interest  not 
frustrated  every  fundamental  statute  of  the  University — every 
statute  opposed  to  its  own  usurpation  of  every  necessary  academic 
function  ? Have  its  Heads  not  themselves  “ desecrated  ” and  com- 
pelled all  others  “ to  be  parties  to  the  desecration  of  what  they 
hold  [or  ought  to  hold]  to  be  most  sacred,  and  to  the  destruction 
of  what  they  deem  [or  ought  to  deem]  most  valuable  in  this  life, 
because  it  is  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  life  to  come,” — 
their  solemn  oaths  ? — They  have  equally  done  the  latter.  As  we 
formerly  observed, — and  that  previous  to  the  agitation  of  the 
present  question  of  the  Dissenters’  claim, — the  Heads  have  viola- 
ted not  only  their  moral  and  religious  obligations  to  the  University 
and  the  country,  but  in  a particular  manner  their  duty  to  the 
Church  of  England.  By  law,  Oxford  is  not  now  unconditionally 
an  establishment  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  nation  ; it  has  been 
for  centuries  an  establishment  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  com- 
munity with  the  English  Church  But  the  Heads  well  knew,  that 
the  man  will  subscribe  thirty-nine  articles  which  he  cannot  believe, 
who  sirears  to  do  and  to  have  done  a hundred  articles  which  he 
cannot,  or  does  not,  perform.  In  this  respect,  private  usurp.atioii 
was  for  once  more  (perversely)  liberal  tlian  j)ublic  law.  Under 
the  illegal  system,  0,\ford  lias  virtually  ccii.scd  to  be  thescmin.ary 
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of  a particular  sect ; its  governors  impartially  excluding  all  reli- 
gionists or  none.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  natural  tendency  of  the 
academical  ordeal  was  to  sear  the  conscience  of  the  patient  to 
every  pious  scruple ; and  the  example  of  “ the  accursed  thing  ” 
committed  and  enforced  by  “ the  priests  in  the  high  places,” 
extended  its  pernicious  influence  from  the  Universities,  through- 
out the  land.  England  became  the  country  in  Europe  proverbial 
for  a disregard  of  oaths ; and  the  English  Church,  in  particular, 
was  abandoned,  as  a peculiar  prey,  to  the  cupidity  of  men  allured 
by  its  endowments,  and  educated  to  a contempt  of  all  religious 
tests.* 

We  are  thus  convinced  that  the  collegial  interest  in  Oxford  have 
scruples,  few  and  lightly  overcome,  to  the  admission  of  Dissenters, 
viewed  as  a measure  per  se.  The  consequences  of  that  measure 
alone  affright  them. — In  the  /irst  place,  the  Heads  could  not  expect 
to  find  in  the  religionists  of  other  sects,  patients  equally  submissive 
in  swallowing  their  catholicon  of  false  swearing  as  members  of  the 
church  in  which  they  themselves  stand  high  in  station  and  autho- 
rity ; and  any  controversy  on  this  point  would  inevitably  determine 
a public  inquiry  into  their  stewardship,  which  they  might  be  con- 
scious it  could  not  endure.  Farewell  then  to  the  suspension  of  the 
University,  and  the  usurpation  of  Tuition  by  the  college  Fellows. 
In  the  second  place,  an  increased  resort  to  the  University  would 
necessarily  occasion  an  increase  in  the  number  of  privileged 
houses ; and  consequently  either  divide  the  unconstitutional  autho- 
rity of  the  Heads,  or  (what  is  more  probable)  accelerate  its  end. 
The  collegial  interest,  from  sordid  motives,  is  thus  naturally  oppo- 
sed to  the  admission  of  the  Dissenters;  but  if  that  admission 
cannot  be  avoided,  tlie  same  sordid  motives  will  influence  their 
conduct  under  that  alternative.  Be  sure,  there  will  be  no  strike, 
for  conscience  sake,  of  the  Fellow-Tutors,  and  the  college  Heads, 
as  threatened  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 
The  interlopers  will  be  found  to  stick  to  their  job  and  wages,  till 

• [A  signal  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  deduction  was  manifested  in 
Oxford,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  this  paper.  I refer  to  the  doctrine 
there  promulgated  touching  the  subscription  of  religious  articles  in  a non- 
nahtr^  sente.  This  doctrine  professedly  bolds,  that  such  articles  need  not 
be  believed  by  the  subscriber,  as  intended  by  the  imposer  of  the  obligation, 
but  may  be  taken  in  any  meaning  in  which  he,  the  subscriber,  may  choose  to 
un<lersland  them.  “ Non-natural  subscription  ” is,  indeed,  the  natural  result 
of  the  illegal  system,  so  long  tolerated  in  the  English  Universities ; hut  I 
had  hardly  expected  that  this  result  would  be  thus  openly  avowed.] 
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turned  out  to  make  room  for  the  regular  workmen  tliey  have 
illegally  expelled.  In  fact,  the  Heads  have  already  left  their  two 
parliamentary  champions  in  the  lurch.  We  showed,  in  our  last 
Number,  how  admission  into  au  English  University  did  not  con- 
stitutionally depend  on  admission  into  a College ; and  thus  ob- 
viated all  rational  objection  to  the  Dissenters’  claim.  But  as  the 
restoration  of  the  University  and  Halls  was  of  more  immediate 
danger  to  their  interest  than  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the 
Colleges,  (the  latter  being  mainly  opposed  only  as  a mean  towards 
the  former) ; and  as  the  possibility  of  absolute  exclusion,  under 
circumstances,  could  no  longer  be  expected ; the  Heads,  throwing 
to  tlie  winds  every  dread  vaticination  of  their  parliamentary- 
organs,  prudently  determined  to  choose  of  two  evils  the  least,  and 
had  actually  agreed  to  propose  in  Convocation  a repeal  of  the 
Academic  Test.  But  lest  it  might  ever  possibly  be  imagined  that 
this  change  of  measures  was  determined  by  any  new  light  thrown 
upon  their  duty,  it  curiously  happened,  that  hardly  had  the  pro- 
ject of  repeal  been  by  them  resolved  on,  than  the  reforming  Whigs 
were  dismissed,  and  the  Tory  conservatives  recalled  to  power. 
Forthwith,  their  resolution  was  re.seinded  ! 

But  to  return  : — Will  Dr  Fhilpotts  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  coii- 
scieutiously  deny,  that  a public  trust  was  confided  to  the  Oxford 
Heads,  and  that  this  trust  has  been  by  them  betrayed  ? If  they 
cannot,  they  must  either  desert  their  principles,  or  join  with  us  in 
calling  for  a deprivation  of  these  unfaithful  stewards. 

II.  The  roiisoning  fi-om  the  second  place, — the  Obligation  of 
the  Academic  Oath, — is  to  the  following  purport : — All  members 
of  the  English  Universities  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths 
to  maintain  and  observe  the  academical  statutes ; — These  statutes 
prohibit  the  admis.sion  of  Dis.senters; — therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
the  pas.sing  of  the  Dissenters’  Bill  in  Parliament,  by  causing  a 
confliction  between  the  law  of  the  State  and  the  law  of  the  Univer- 
sity, would  constrain  the  administrators  and  teachers  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  either  to  violate  their  spiritual  obligations,  or  to 
sacrifice  their  temporal  interests ; while,  in  the  second,  members 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  are,  or  have  been,  members  of 
either  University,  would,  by  supporting  or  not  opposing  the  claim 
of  the  Dissenters,  incur  the  guilt  of  perjury. 

This  reasoning,  though  allowed  to  pass  in  Parliament,  has  every 
vice  of  which  reasoning  is  capable. — It  is,  in  the  first  ])lace,  harm- 
less to  those  against  whom  it  is  directed;  and,  in  the  second,  fatal 
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Hot  only  to  tlie  special  case  in  question,  but  to  the  general  cause 
of  those  by  whom  it  is  employed.  We  shall  consider  it  in  this 
twofold  relation  : — 1%  As  an  argument  against  the  Dissenters;  2”, 
As  an  argument  by  the  Collegial  interest. 

1.  As  an  Argument  against  the  Dissenters. — The  validity  of 
this  argument  supposes  the  truth  of  one  or  other  of  two  assump- 
tions, both  of  which  arc  utterly,  and  even  notoriously  false.  It 
supposes,  cither  that  the  sovereign  legislature  has  not  the  right  of 
making  and  unmaking  the  statutes  of  the  national  schools,  or  that 
a competent  authority  having  once  imposed  an  oath  to  the  obser- 
vance of  certain  laws,  the  same  authority  cannot  afterwards  relievo 
from  that  obligation,  when  it  abrogates  the  very  laws  to  which 
that  oath  is  relative.  Of  these  assumptions,  the  latter  is  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  the  very  terms  of  its  statement,  and  the  former 
requires  only  a removal  of  the  grossest  ignorance  to  make  its 
absurdity  equally  palpable. 

It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
cannot  do  that  to  which  the  King  singly  is  competent.  If,  there- 
fore, it  can  be  shown  that  the  Crown,  alone,  has  the  right  either 
of  sole  or  paramount  legislation  in  the  English  Universities,  it  will 
not  be  maintained  that  this  right  is  null,  when  exercised  by  the 
Crown,  plus  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Again  : it  will  not 
be  pretended  that  Universities  have  in  themselves  any  native 
right  of  legislation,  or  that  they  can  exercise  such  right  other- 
wise than  as  a power  delegated  to  them  for  public  purposes  by 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  State.  But  if  the  supreme  authority 
can  delegate,  it  can  consequently  perform  a function ; and,  there- 
fore, all  academical  legislation,  however  absolutely  devolved,  is  of 
its  very  nature  subordinate  to,  and  controllable  by,  the  authority 
on  which  it  is  dependent  for  existence.  But,  in  regard  to  tho 
English  Universities,  the  case  is  far  weaker;  there  has,  in  fact,  to 
them  been  either  no  delegation  at  all,  or  this  delegation  h.as  been 
only  partial  and  precarious. 

In  regard  to  Cambridge, — and  to  the  oaths  taken  in  th.at  Uni- 
versity in  observance  of  its  statutes.  Sir  Bobert  Inglis  confines 
himself* — there  can  be  no  doubt  or  difficulty  whatever.  The 
Crown  has  there  never  delegated,  except  in  mere  matters  of 

* [ir/i_v  lins  the  Member  for  Oxford  confined  himself  to  the  University  of 
Cnmhridijrt  Perjury  can  lie  rebutted,  ns  it  can  be  establislied,  more  easily 
and  conclusively,  when',  as  in  Oxford,  the  statutes  have  tieen  fidly  ami 
authoritatively  published,  than  where,  as  in  Cninbrid"e,  they  have  not.] 
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detail,  the  power  of  legislation  to  any  academical  body.  The 
whole  organic  laws  of  that  University  flow  immediately  from  the 
King ; and  the  King  may  at  any  moment  withdraw  all  or  any  of 
the  statutes,  and  relievo  from  all  or  any  of  the  oaths,  which  it 
has  pleased  him  to  impose.  The  Royal  Statutes  minutely  deter- 
mine the  academic  constitution,  the  organization  of  teachei-s,  the 
mode  and  the  conditions  of  instruction  and  exercise ; while  there 
is  only  permitted  to  the  Chancellor  and  a majority  of  the  Heads  of 
Houses  the  interpretation  of  what  in  these  statutes  may  be  found 
doubtful  or  ambiguous.*  (Stat.  Eliz.  cap.  50);  and  to  the  Chancellor 
and  whole  University  the  privilege  of  ratifying  new  laws  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  but  this  only  in  so  far  as  these 
Graces  do  not  derogate  from,  nor  prejudice,  the  statutes  established 
by  the  Crown  (Stat.  Eliz.  cap.  42).  Not  that  the  actual  state  of 
that  University  is  legal,  or  the  oaths  taken  by  all  for  observance 
of  the  statutes  are  not  there,  as  in  O.xford,  broken  by  all  for  the 
private  advantage  of  the  academical  rulers.  But,  speaking  of 
Cambridge,  as  existing  not  in  reality  but  in  law:  in  that  semi- 
nary, the  Crown  has  only  to  remove  the  impediment  which  it 
originally  placed  to  the  admission  of  Dissenters;  and  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  at  once  restored  to  its  natural  state,  of  a national, 
of  a European  school.  It  may,  however,  be  noticed,  as  character- 
istic of  the  opposition  now  made  to  the  Dissenters,  that  the  very 
men  who,  in  Cambridge,  coolly  take  and  deliberately  violate 
every  solemn  oath  to  the  observance  of  the  established  statutes, 
when  contrary  to  their  petty  interests,  do,  when  these  petty 
interests  persuade,  vociferate  before  God  and  man,  that  they  are 
to  be  robbed  either  of  their  salvation  or  subsistence;  because, 
forsooth,  perjury  would  be  imposed  on  them  by  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  a non-existent  law  ! Strange,  that  the  throats  which  thus 
pleasantly  can  bolt  a camel,  should  be  so  painfully  constricted  at 
the  prospective  phantom  of  a gnat ! 

In  Oxford,  although  the  Crown  has  permitted  to  Convocation 
a greater  measure  of  legislative  power  than  in  Cambridge  to  the 
Senate ; it  has  done  this  only  in  conjunction  with,  and  in  subor- 
dination to,  itself.  The  King  has  here  always  continued  to  exert, 
both  the  power  of  original  legislation,  and  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  acts  of  the  academical  body  to  which  it  has  pleased 

* [“Ttie  benign  interpretation.s”  (to  use  Serjeant  Miller’s  expre.s»ion)  of 
the  Cambr  idge  Heads,  have,  however,  in  the  teeth  of  oath  trttd  .statute,  liectt 
fwtwertod  into  an  actual  legislation.  Sec  above,  p.  481,  not<\] 
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him  to  depute  Uie  partial  and  subordinate  exercise  of  this  power. 
The  deplorable  ordinance  by  which  the  ancient  and  natural  con- 
stitution of  the  University  was  subverted,  and  its  efficiency  there- 
after gradually  annihilated, — (we  mean  the  Caroline  statute,  which 
conferred  on  the  Heads  of  Houses  the  guardianship  of  the  old  and 
the  initiative  of  the  new  laws — i.  abandoned  the  welfare  of  the 

national  school  to  the  perfidy  of  a private  body  incompetent  to  its 
maintenance,  and  directly  interested  in  its  ruin,) — is  an  example 
of  a royal  statute,  which,  we  trust,  will,  before  long,  by  another 
royal  statute,  be  repealed.  The  history  of  the  University  does 
not  afford  a single  instance  of  the  subordinate  legislature  (the 
House  of  Convocation)  venturing  to  reject  a statute  prescribed  by 
the  paramount  lawgiver  (the  King) ; while  all  enactments  of  any 
general  importance,  as,  for  example,  the  ratification  of  the  code 
of  statutes,  were  not  only  rendered  valid  by  the  royal  confirma- 
tion, but  these,  though  formally  originating  in  the  University, 
were  usually,  in  fact,  enjoined  to  the  academical  legislature  by 
the  Sovereign.  But  not  only  docs  the  academical  legislature  of 
Oxford  enjoy  no  rights  available  against  the  State ; in  point  of 
fact,  the  body  to  which  alone  the  legislative  power  was  originally 
intrusted,  docs  not  now  exist ; the  delegation  is  consequently  at 
an  end.  The  country,  the  King,  and  the  University  confided  the 
right  of  subordinate  legislation  in  the  national  school  of  Oxford  to 
a body  of  men  notoriously  qualified  to  this  important  function,  by 
a certain  known  and  statutory  course  of  public  instruction,  exer- 
cise, and  examination.  That  necessary,  that  privileged  course  of 
education  is  no  longer  given ; with  the  qualifying  condition,  the 
qualified  body  is  virtuaJly  at  an  end ; and,  with  the  actual  sus- 
pension of  the  university  education,  the  right  of  university  legis- 
lation ought  likewise  to  be  suspended.  The  pretended  rights  of 
that  perjured  interest  which  now  usurps  the  place  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  of  the  instruments  through  whom  it  ostensibly  car- 
ries on  the  acts  of  what,  in  law  and  reason,  no  longer  exists,  are 
treated  with  too  much  deference,  when  treated  with  derision. 

Thus  to  the  Crown  alone, — ex  abundanlia,  to  the  Crown  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  conjunction,  does  the  supreme 
right  belong  of  repealing,  as  of  ratifying,  the  statutes  of  cither 
University.  What  then  becomes  of  the  argument,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  academic  tests  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  as  it 
could  not  alter  the  academic  statutes  to  which  the  members  of 
the  two  Universities  arc  sworn,  would  consequently  reduce  the 
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academical  authorities  to  the  alternative  of  perjury  or  resigna- 
tion ? 

2.  As  an  Argument  by  the  Collegial  interest. — But  as  the  prin- 
ciple, (which  no  moral  intelligence  can  dispute,)  that  the  State 
should  by  no  act,  occasion,  countenance  or  permit  the  crime  of 
perjury  among  its  subjects,  is  found  wholly  irrelevant,  as  applied 
by  the  advocates  of  the  interloping  interest  in  the  Universities, 
against  the  Dissenters ; let  us  try  how  the  same  principle  will 
work,  when  retorted  against  the  very  party  in  whose  hands  it  has 
proved  so  ineffectual  a weapon. 

In  the  /irst  place,  it  will  be  admitted,  that  it  is  the  common 
duty  of  every  member  of  the  national  legislature  to  do  all  that  in 
him  Ues  to  obviate  the  causes,  and  to  quell  the  perpetration  of 
so  grievous  a sin  in  any  class  or  department  of  the  community  ; 
and  that  the  obligation  of  this  duty  rises,  in  proportion  as  the 
atrocity  of  the  crime,  and  its  contagious  virulence,  are  enhanced 
by  the  social  rank  and  sacred  character  of  the  perjurers.  But 
when  a violation,  the  most  aggravated,  of  the  religious  bond 
itself,  is  committed  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  the  greatest  of  all 
public  trusts  on  the  altar  of  a private  interest ; the  sufferance  of 
the  perjury  and  malversation  by  the  national  legislature  for  one 
unnecessary  moment  after  its  exposure,  becomes  a reproach  to 
every  representative  of  the  country  who  hesitates  to  raise  his 
voice  against  the  abomination.  • 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world,  past  or  present.  Pagan  or  Chris- 
tian, the  English  is  the  one  infamous  for  a contempt  of  religious 
obligations ; and  if  on  any  national  wickedness  the  wrath  of  God 
is  to  be  visited,  we  may  soon  have  reason  to  lament  with  Jere- 
miah, that  “ because  of  swearing  the  land  mourneth.”  Confining 
ourselves  to  Episcopal  authorities  : — Bishop  Sanderson  (in  his 
Prelections  on  the  Obligations  of  an  Oath,  delivered  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,)  warns  his  country- 
men, that  “ as  the  harvest  of  universal  perjury  is  already  white 
and  ready  for  the  sickle,  so  perfidious  and  profane  a people  ought 
to  dread  an  utter  extirpation  at  the  hands  of  the  divine  justice 
and  he  mainly  attributes  the  grievous  calamities  of  his  generation 
to  the  endemic  crimes  of  useless  swearing  and  hypocritical  perjury. 
Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Kuin  of 
Great  Britain,  near  a century  thereafter,  enumerates,  among  the 
principal  causes  of  our  decline,  false  swearing  : — “ a national  guilt 
which  wo  possess  in  a very  eminent  degree;  there  being  no  nation 
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under  the  sun,  wlicre  solemn  perjury  is  so  common; — in  so  much 
that  men  now-a-days  break  their  fast  and  a customhouse  oath 
with  the  same  peace  of  mind.”  He  then  calls  on  the  legislature 
to  adopt  means  towards  its  prevention ; “ for  whatever  measures 
are  taken,  so  long  as  wo  lie  under  such  a load  of  guilt  as  national 
perjury  and  national  bribery,  it  is  impossible  we  can  prosper.” 

But  if  the  perjury  of  England  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  world, 
the  perjury  of  the  English  Universities,  and  of  Oxford  in  particu- 
lar, stands  pre-eminent  in  England. 

In  Oxford,  not  only  is  the  nation  defrauded  of  nearly  all  the 
benefits,  for  the  sake  of  which  this  the  most  important  of  all 
national  corporations  was  specially  organized  and  exclusively  pri- 
vileged ; but  the  moral  and  religious  wellbeing  of  the  people  sus- 
Liins  an  injury,  for  which  the  sorry  instruction  still  attempted  in 
the  place  affords  but  a slender  compensation.  The  exclusive  pri- 
vileges which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  retain,  render  them  the 
necessary  or  the  favoured  portals  through  which,  in  England,  the 
Church  and  the  professions  must  bo  entered  ; and  thus  the  Eng- 
lish Universities  continue  by  these  privileges  to  be  thronged,  when 
the  conditions  on  which  they  were  conceded  are  no  longer  ful- 
filled. Compared  with  Oxford  as  it  is,  there  is  not  a European 
University,  out  of  England,  whore  the  circle  of  academical  instruc- 
tion attempted  is  so  small ; and  where  the  little  taught  is  (in  gene- 
ral) taught  by  so  inadequate  a teacher.  But  if  the  youth  of 
England  can,  in  Oxford,  learn  less  of  speculative  knowledge  than 
in  any  extra-.\nglican  university,  they  have,  however,  here  a 
school  of  practical  morality  and  religion,  such  as  no  Christian 
university,  out  of  England,  is  competent  to  supply.  Oxford  is 
now  a national  school  of  perjur3^  The  Intrant  is  made  to  swear 
that  he  will  do,  what  he  subsequently  finds  he  is  not  allowed  to 
perform.  The  Candidate  for  a degree  swears  that  he  has  done, 
what  he  has  been  unable  to  attempt ; and  perjures  himself,  by 
accepting,  from  a perjured  Congregation,  an  illegal  dispensation 
of  performances  indispensable  by  law.  The  Professor  swears  to 
lecture  as  the  statutes  prescribe,  and  he  does  not.  The  reverend 
Heads  of  Houses,  the  academical  executive,  swear  to  see  that  the 
laws  remain  inviolate,  and  the  laws  are  violated  under  their 
sanction  ; they  swear  to  be  vigilant  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Univeraity,  and  in  their  hands  the  University  is  extinguished; 
they  swear  to  prevent  all  false  oaths,  and,  for  their  own  ends, 
they  deliberately  incur  the  guilt  of  perjury  themselves,  anil 
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anxiously  perpetuate  the  universal  perjury  of  all  under  their 
control.  The  academic  youth  have  thus  the  benefit  of  early  prac- 
tice and  of  high  example.  They  here  behold  at  what  account 
religious  obligations  are  held  bj'  the  very  guardiiths  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ; and  how  lightly  their  spiritual  guides  sacrifice  to  temporal 
advantage  their  own  eternal  interests,  and  those  of  all  confided  to 
their  care.  Is  it  marvellous  that  England  is  a by-word  among 
the  nations,  when  the  fountains  of  English  morality  and  religion 
are  thus  poisoned  at  their  source  ? How  long  is  this  to  be 
endured  ? 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  only  the  common  duty  of 
every  national  representative,  to  see  that  no  jjerjury  bo  tolerated 
in  any  quarter,  and  least  of  all,  in  the  very  well-springs  of  pub- 
lic religion  and  morality,  the  privileged  national  schools ; it  is 
in  a still  higher  degree,  the  especial  duty  of  those  members  of 
the  Legislature,  who  are  also  members  of  either  University,  to 
take  care  that  every  thing  be  done  by  Parliament  towards 
upholding  the  statutes  of  these  establishments,  which  they  them- 
selves have  solemnly  sworn  to  observe.  On  this  ground.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  called,  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  on  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  taken  the  academic 
oaths,  to  oppose,  on  the  alternative  of  perjury,  the  passing  of 
the  Dissenters'  Bill ; and  this  on  the  hypothesis,  that  by  no  act 
of  the  national  Legislature  could  a University  statute  bo  repealed, 
and  those  relieved  of  their  obligation  who  had  sworn  to  its 
observance.  We  have  already  shown  that  such  an  hypothesis 
is  null ; and  shall  not  attribute  to  Sir  Robert  the  absurdity 
of  holding,  that  oaths  to  obey  a code  of  laws  preclude  the 
swearer  from  ever  co-operating  towards  its  improvement,  by  the 
modification  or  repeal  of  inexpedient  enactments. — But  if  ineffec- 
tual against  others,  is  Sir  Robert’s  argument  inconclusive  against 
himself?  He  certainly  challenges  the  retort.  “ I know,”  he 
says,  “ how  unpopular  the  practice  is  in  this  House  of  ever  refer- 
ring to  the  oaths  which  any  honourable  member  has  taken,  but  I 
will  not  shrink  from  that  duty  and  after  adjui'ing  them  by  their 
religious  obligations,  he  assures  his  opponents  “ that  1 do  not 
quote  these  oaths  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  in  which  I would 
wish  them  to  address  me,  if  they  believed  that  on  any  occasion  1 
was  incurring  the  risk  of  violating  any  such  engagement.”  Wc 
shall  put  him  to  the  test. 

Sir  Rol>crt  has  solemnly  made  oath  in  O.xford,  once  at  matri- 
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dilation,  and  thrice  at  least  at  the  various  steps  of  graduation,  “ ad 
observandum  omnia  statuta,  privUeffia,  consuetudines  et  libertates 
hujus  Univeraitatig and  this  oath  he  himself  explains  as  obli- 
gating, not  merely  to  a passive  compliance  with  the  statutory 
enactments,  but  to  an  active  maintenance  of  their  authority.  “ It 
binds,”  he  says,  “ the  party  to  maintain,  not  only  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  University,  but  evm  the  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances.” 

Now,  Sir  Robert  is  far  more  than  a man  of  sense  and  honour ; 
yet  as  a mere  man  of  sense  and  honour,  and  referring  him  for 
proof  to  our  two  articles  on  the  English  Universities,  [Nos.  iv.  v.] 
we  know  and  assert  that  he  cannot,  and  will  not  deny,  the  follow- 
ing propositions : — 1°,  That  Oxford  de  facto,  and  Oxford  de  jure, 
are  fundamentally  different — nay,  diametrically  opposite.  2°, 
That  all  members  of  the  University  are  sworn  to  the  observance 
of  the  statutes  thus  violated  and  reversed.  3°,  That  those  pro- 
ceeding to  a degree  without  fulfilling  all  indispensable  conditions, 
are  declared  perjured  by  statute,  and  no  graduate  now  fulfils  even 
the  most  important  of  these.  4”,  That  the  Heads  of  Houses  are 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  faithful  observance  of  the  statutes, 
and  ” decreed  guilty  of  violated  trust  and  perjury,  if  by  their 
negligence  or  sloth  any  statute  whatever  bo  allowed  to  fall  into 
desuetude,”  and  through  them  every  fundamental  statute  is  sus- 
pended. 5°,  That  the  Heads  of  Houses  possess  the  initiative  of 
every  legislative  enactment,  and  have  yet  neither  brought,  nor 
allowed  to  be  brought,  into  Convocation,  any  measure  tending  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  illegality  and  universal  perjury. — 
These  facts  (of  which  we  have  fully  explained  the  how  and  why) 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  will  not,  we  are  assured,  as  an  honourable,  not 
to  say  religious,  man,  deny  ; for  disprove  them,  we  know,  he  can- 
not. We  call  on  him,  therefore,  to  fulfil  his  professions — “ to 
uphold  the  Universities,  and  maintain  their  statutes,  as  bound  in 
the  strongest  manner  by  solemn  oaths.”  “ We  ask”  (his  own 
words)  “ the  honourable  member  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
oath  which  he  so  solemnly  took.  If  there  be  faith  in  man, — if 
there  be  any  use  in  religious  instruction,”  any  confidence  in  reli- 
gious profession,  we  conjure  the  representative  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity to  lend  the  valuable  aid  of  his  character  and  talents  in 
restoring  that  venerable  seminary  to  a state  of  law  and  useful- 
ness,— to  raise  it  at  least  from  religious  opprobrium  to  religious 
respectability. 
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In  like  manner,  and  on  the  same  hypothesis, — if  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  would  not  prove  a traitor  to  his  sacred  character, — if,  as 
ho  says,  he  would  “ keep  inviolate  his  ac.ademic  oath,”  and  not 
“ become  a party  to  the  desecration  of  what  he  holds  to  be  most 
sacred,  and  to  the  destruction  of  what  he  deems  to  be  most  valu- 
able in  this  life,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
life  to  come,”  he  will  actively  co-operate  to  the  same  hallowed 
end. 

But  there  is  another  and  a more  important  ally  who  is  bound 
by  the  most  transcendent  duty  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  cause, — we 
mean  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  On  his  installation  in  that  distinguished  office,  he 
made  public  and  solemn  oath  to  “ defend  and  to  keep  entire  (tueri 
ct  conservare)  all  and  each  of  the  statutes,  liberties,  customs,  rights, 
and  privileges  of  that  University  without  partiality,  well,  and 
faithfully,  to  the  Imt  of  his  ability,  and  in  so  far  as  they  should 
be  brought  to  hii  knowledge,”  The  Chancellor  is  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  public  corporation  of  the  Unirersity ; not  of 
the  private  corporations  of  the  Colleges.  His  oath  binds  him  to 
maintain  the  legal  integrity  of  the  University,  and  University 
alone ; he  is  clothed  with  power  to  prevent  the  breach  or  frustra- 
tion of  any  of  its  statutes ; which,  if  he  knowingly  permit,  he  is 
proclaimed  by  academic  law  “a  perjured  violator  of  his  trust,” 
and  the  pedestal  of  his  dignity  is  converted  into  the  pillory  of  his 
shame.  But  we  have  better  hopes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
He  is  not  the  man  to  comj)romise  the  interests  of  his  glory  to  the 
paltry  ends  of  any  ; nor  will  he  allow  himself,  we  are  assured,  to 
be  played  as  their  puppet — their  dme  damnee — by  such  a body 
as  the  Oxford  Heads.  His  speeches  on  the  Dissenters’  Admission 
Bill  slipw  him  to  have  been  grossly  misled  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  academic  oath;  but  his  error  was  then  excusable.  It  is, 
however,  his  duty  not  to  rem.ain  obstinate  in  ignorance.  Tliis 
excuse  may  h.avc  been  competent  to  former  Ch.ancellors  ; it  is  not 
to  the  present ; and  let  him  study  the  subject  for  himself,  or  let 
him  obtiin  the  opinion  of  any  respectable  lawyer,  and,  sure  we  are, 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  will  not  be  on 
the  list  of  its  perjured  betrayers. 

But,  wo  have  hoard  it  said,  that,  .admitting  the  truth  of  our 
allegations,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  religion  to  cloak  the  offences 
of  its  ministers,  whilst  the  terms,  “ perjured  violators  of  their 
trust,”  &c..  though  appropriate  to  the  offence,  and  not  unsuitable 
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to  ordinary  oft’eiidcrs,  are,  at  tlie  best,  liarsli  and  unseendy  when 
applied  to  a class  of  dignified  divines.  To  this,  we  answer  : — 

In  the  first  place,  these,  the  severest  epithets  we  use,  are  those 
of  the  statutes  t/ieniseli’es,  which  confer  upon  the  Heads  of  Houses 
a public  authority  to  abuse ; and  are  by  them  prospectively 
affixed  to  the  very  lowest  degree  of  that  abuse,  of  which  wo  have 
been  obliged  to  characterise  the  very  highest.  The  statutes 
apply  them  to  the  only  breach  of  trust  which  the  legislature 
contemplated  as  possible,  the  less  careful  enforcement  of  some 
unessential  enactment ; we,  to  the  deliberate  and  interested  frus- 
tration of  every  fundamental  law.  In  fact,  if  the  thing  is  to  be 
said  at  all,  unlc.ss 

“ Oatlis  are  but  words,  and  words  but  wind,” 
it  can  be  said  in  no  other,  in  no  milder  terras. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  blasphemous  to  hold  that  religion  is 
to  be  promoted  by  veiling  the  vices  of  its  ministers  ; and  foohsh 
not  to  see  that  these  vices  are  directly  fostered  by  concealment 
and  toleration. 

In  the  third  place,  so  far  is  the  sacred  profession  of  the  offen- 
ders from  claiming  for  them  a more  lenient  handling  of  their 
offence,  it  imperiously  calls  down  upon  their  heads  only  a severer 
castigation.  The  holier  the  character  of  the  criminal,  the  more 
heinous  the  aggravation  of  the  crime.  The  lesion  of  mural  and 
religious  principle  in  the  delinquent  himself,  and  the  b.aneful 
influence  of  his  exanqile  on  society,  are  in  the  present  instance 
carried  to  their  climax  by  the  very  circumstance  that  the  “ per- 
jured violators  of  their  trust  ” had  clothed  themselves  with  the 
character  of  religious  teachers ; and  in  virtue  of  that  character 
alone  were  enabled  to  manifest  to  the  world  a detestable  proof  of 
how  diametrically  opposite  might  he  the  practice  and  the  precept 
of  a priesthood.  It  is  not  that  one  man  forswears  himself  in  a 
smock  frock,  another  in  a cassock  and  lawn  sleeves, — it  is  not 
that  an  illiterate  layman  commits  in  ignorance  a single  act,  and 
a graduated  churchman  perpetrates  half  a lifetime  of  perjury, 
with  full  consciousness  of  the  transgression  and  its  atrocity, — it 
is  not  that  the  former  gains  a dinner  and  contempt,  by  cheating 
government  of  a few  pounds,  the  latter  wealth  and  con.sidera- 
tion  by  violating  his  public  trust,  and  defrauding  the  Church,  the 
professions,  the  country,  of  their  education, — it  is  not  that  the 
one  offender  may  grace  the  pillory,  the  other  the  pulpit  and  the 
House  of  Peers ; — these  are  not  surely  circumstances  that  can 
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reverse  the  real  magnitude  of  the  two  crimes,  either  in  the  esti- 
mation of  God,  or  in  the  eyes  of  resisonable  men.  Why,  then, 
repress  the  moral  indignation  that  such  delinquency  arouses  ? 
Why  stifle  the  expression  in  which  that  indignation  clothes  itself? 
But  though  there  be  no  call  for  such  restraint,  we  liave  imposed 
it.  We  have  spoken  plainly,  as  in  duty  bound,  but  without  exag- 
geration as  without  reserve. 

“ Dicenda  pictis  res  pbalcris  .sine, 

Et  absque  palpo.  Discite  streminm 
Andire  Verum.  Me  sciente 
Fabula  non  peragetur  uUa. 

“ Non  eat  menm  descendere  ad  oscula 
Impnra  Famte  et  flngere  bracteaa ; 

Larvisque  luctari  superbis, 

Aut  nimias  acuissc  laudcis.” 

Nor  do  we  hazard  our  imputations,  if  unfounded,  with  impunity. 
We  do  not  venture  an  attack,  either  agreeable  in  itself,  or  where 
defeat  would  be  only  fatal  to  the  defender.  We  deeply  feel,  that 
the  accusation  of  a betrayal  of  trust,  self-seeking  and  perjury,  to 
whomsoever  applied,  is  of  the  most  odious  complexion  ; and  that 
the  accuser,  if  ho  fail  in  establishing  his  proof,  receives,  and  ought 
to  receive,  from  public  indignation,  an  almost  equal  measure  of 
disgrace  with  that  reserved  for  the  accused,  if  unable  to  repel  the 
charge.  But  when  this  charge  is  preferred  against  a body  of  men, 
the  presumption  of  whose  integrity  is  founded  on  their  sacred 
character  as  clergymen,  on  their  hallowed  obligations  as  the 
guides,  patterns,  instructors  of  youth,  and  on  their  elevated  sta- 
tion as  administrators  of  the  once  most  venerable  school  of  religion, 
literature  and  science  in  the  world ; what  must  be  our  conviction 
of  its  importance,  of  its  truth  and  evidence,  when  we  have  not 
been  deterred  from  the  painful  duty  of  such  an  accusation,  by  the 
dread  of  so  tremendous  a recoil ! 

And  in  reference  to  the  actual  Heads,  it  is  now  nearly  four 
years  since  we  first  exposed  the  fact  and  the  illegality  of  the  pre- 
sent suspension  of  the  University,  with  the  treason  and  perjury 
through  which  that  suspension  was  effected,  and  is  maintained. 
In  our  exposition  wo  were,  however,  anxious  to  spare,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  living  guardians  of  the  University  and  its  laws,  and 
to  attribute  rather  to  an  c.vtreme,  an  incredible,  ignorance  of  their 
duty,  what  would  otherwise  resolve  into  a conscious  outrage  of  the 
most  s.acred  obligations.  But  since  that  period  the  benefit  of  this 
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excuse  has  been  withdrawn.  Tlie  Heads  cannot  invalidate  the 
truth  of  our  statements  or  the  necessity  of  our  inferences ; they 
have,  therefore,  in  continuing  knowingly,  and  without  necessity, 
to  hold  on  their  former  lawless  course,  overtly  renounced  the  plea 
of  ignorance  and  bona  fides,  and  thus  authorised  every  executioner 
of  public  justice  to  stamp  the  mark,  wherewith  the  laws,  by  which 
they  are  constituted  and  under  which  they  act,  decree  them  as  a 
body — as  a body,  to  be  branded.* 


* [On  the  false  swearinj'  practised  and  imposed  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
I may  refer,  (besides  Dr  Peacock’s  Observations,  ch.  ii.,)  to  Mr  F.  W.  New- 
man’s edifying  Note  99,  appended  to  the  translation  (from  another  hand)  of 
“ The  English  Universities,”  by  Professor  Huber  of  Marburg,  published  in 
the  year  1843.  The  annotation,  here  as  in  many  other  places,  justly  bristles 
against  the  text.  Indeed,  with  reference  to  the  original,  I may  remark,  that 
the  work  was  hardly  worthy  of  a version,  replete  as  it  is  with  erroneous 
statements,  in  consequence,  principally,  of  the  author’s  want,  not  only  of 
personal  experience,  but  of  the  most  indispensable  sources  of  special  infor- 
mation, besides  his  deficient  acquaintance  with  academical  history  in  general. 
He  was  confessedly  without  the  great  work  on  the  subject.  Wood’s  “ History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford,”  &c.,  possessing  only  that 
author’s  mutilated  “ Hlstoria  et  Antiqnitatcs,”  &c. ; nor  does  he  seem  even 
to  have  had  access  to  the  “ Corpus  Statutornm  Universitatis  Oxoniensis.” 
Dipping  merely  into  the  work,  among  other  mistakes : — in  Oxford,  Huber 
confounds  Schools  and  Halls,  and  knows  nothing  of  “ The  Street,"  which, 
however,  was  even  more  celebrated  in  that  University  than  in  Paris  and 
Ix>nvain  (§  227) ; ho  puzxles  himself  about  the  diOcrence  of  Congregation 
and  Convocation,  or  the  Great  Congregation,  (§  230,  note  5G)  ; he  wholly  mis- 
takes the  office  and  constitution  of  the  Black  Congregation,  (§  257,  notes  72, 
80) ; he  misrepresents  the  age  of  admission  into  the  University,  and  the 
statutory'  commencement  of  attendance  on  the  statutory  public  courses 
(§§  299,  301,  note  74)  ; &c.  &c. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I have  seen  the  “ Oxford  University  Statutes, 
translated  by  G.  R.  M.  Ward,  Esq.  M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
and  Deputy  High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford;”  1845.  I am 
liap])y  to  find,  that  all  the  most  important  of  ray  statements  in  regard  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  are  confinned  by  the  high  oflScial  anthority  of  Mr 
Ward;  and  not  one  of  them  gainsaid.  See  his  able  and  candid  Preface, 
tliroughont.  (1853.)  The  same  confirmation  is  afforiled  by  the  late  Reiwrt 
of  the  Oxford  Commissioners.  I see  also,  by  that  Report,  that  the  Oath  to 
olwerve  the  .Statutes  of  the  University  was,  in  1838,  rescinded  by  Convoca- 
tion. (P.  147  et  alibi.)  I make  no  remarks.] 
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(July,  1833.) 

1.  Rapport  siir  Vital  de  V lustruction  Publique  dans  quelques  pays 
de  V Allemayne,  et  particulierement  en  Prusse.  Par  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Professcur  dc  Philosophic,  Menibre 
de  riiistitut  et  du  Conseil  Royal  de  I’lnstruction  Publique. 
8vo.  Nouvelle  edition.  Paris:  1833. 

2.  Expose  des  Motifs  et  Projet  de  Loi  sur  V Instruction  primaire, 
presentes  d la  Chamhre  des  Deputes,  par  JI.  le  Ministre  Secre- 
taire d’Etat  do  rinstruction  Publique.  Seance  du  2 Janvier, 
1833. 

The  perusal  of  these  documents  has  afforded  us  the  highest 
gratification.  We  regard  them  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  national  education,  and  directly  conducive  to  results 
important  not  to  France  only,  but  to  Europe.  The  institutions 
of  Germany  for  public  instruction  we  have  long  known  and 
admired.  We  saw  these  institutions  accomplishing  their  end  to 
an  extent  and  in  a degree  elsewhere  unexampled ; and  were  con- 
vinced that  if  other  nations  attempted  an  improvement  of  their 
educational  policy,  this  could  only  be  accomplished  rapidly,  surely, 
and  effectually,  by  adopting,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, a system  thus  approved  by  an  extensive  exjierience,  and  the 
most  memorable  success.  Our  hopes,  however,  that  the  example 
of  Germany  could  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  England,  aro 
but  recent.  What  could  be  expected  from  a Parliament,  which, 
as  it  did  not  represent  the  general  interests,  was  naturally  hostile 


* [This  article  wa.s,  I believe,  the  first  publicatiou  in  this  country,  wliich 
calk'd  attention  to  what  was  doing  in  France,  and  had  long  been  done  in 
Gennany,  for  the  education  of  the  peoi>lc.  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs  Austin 
(among  her  other  admirable  translations)  for  versions  of  this  and  subsequent 
lli'ports  by  her  celebrated  friend  M.  Cousin,  on  national  edneafion.] 
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to  the  general  intelligence,  of  the  people?  What  could  be 
expected  from  a Church  which  dreaded,  in  the  diflFusion  of  know- 
ledge, a reform  of  its  own  profitable  abuses?  But,  though 
unaided  by  Church  or  State,  the  progress  of  popular  intelligence, 
if  slow  and  partial,  was  unremitted.  The  nation  became  at  length 
conscious  of  its  rights : the  reign  of  partial  interests  was  at  an 
end.  A measure  of  political  power  was  bestowed  upon  the  people, 
which  demanded  a still  larger  measure  of  knowledge ; and  the 
public  welfare  is  henceforward  directly  interested  in  the  moral 
and  intellcetuid  improvement  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 
The  eilueation  of  the  people,  as  an  affair  of  public  concernment,  is 
thus,  we  think,  determined.  As  the  State  can  now  only  be  admi- 
nistered for  the  benefit  of  all,  Kducation,  as  the  essential  condition 
of  the  social  .and  individual  well-being  of  the  people,  cannot  fail  of 
commanding  the  immcdi.atc  attention  of  the  Legislature.  Other- 
wise, indeed,  the  recent  boon  to  the  lower  orders  of  political 
power,  would  be  a worthless,  perhaps  a dangerous  gift.  Intelli- 
gence is  the  condition  of  freedom  ; and  unless  an  Education  Bill 
extend  to  the  enfranchised  million  an  ability  to  exercise  with  judg- 
. ment  the  rights  the  Reform  Bill  has  conceded,  the  people  must 
still,  we  fear,  remain  as  they  have  been,  the  instruments,  the 
dupes,  the  victims  of  presumptuous  or  unprincipled  ambition. 
“ A man,”  (says  Dr  Adam  Smith,  who  in  this  only  echoes  other 
political  philosophers,) — “ a man,  without  the  proper  use  of  tho 
intellectual  faculties  of  a man,  is,  if  possible,  more  contemptible 
than  even  a coward,  and  seems  to  be  mutilated  and  deformed  in 
a still  more  essential  part  of  the  character  of  human  nature. 
Though  the  State  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the  instruction 
of  tho  inferior  r.anks  of  the  people,  it  would  still  deserve  its  atten- 
tion, that  they  should  not  be  altogether  uninstructed.  The  State, 
however,  derives  no  inconsiderable  advantage  from  their  instruc- 
tion. The  more  they  are  instructed,  the  less  liable  they  are  to 
the  delusions  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  which,  among  igno- 
rant nations,  frequently  occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders. 
An  instructed  and  intelligent  people,  besides,  are  always  more 
decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and  stupid  one.*  They 

• The  followiiiR  ))aragraph  we  translate  from  an  Austrian  ncwspaiier, 
(Observer,)  of  November  1820.  The  writer  is  speaking  of  the  disturbances 
which  were  then  excited  in  many  of  the  German  towns  against  the  .Tews, 
but  from  which  the  provinces  of  Austria  remained  wholly  exempt.  “ In  all 
that  regards  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  through  national 
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feel  themselves,  each  individually,  more  respcctahle,  and  more 
likely  to  obtain  the  respect  of  their  lawful  superiors,  and  they 
arc  therefore  more  disposed  to  respect  those  superiors.  They 
arc  more  disposed  to  examine,  and  more  capable  of  sccin" 
through,  the  interested  complaints  of  faction  and  sedition  ; and 
they  arc,  upon  that  account,  loss  apt  to  be  misled  into  any 
wiinton  or  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment. In  free  countries,  where  the  safety  of  Government 
depends  very  much  upon  the  favourable  judgment  which  the 
people  may  form  of  its  conduct,  it  must  surely  be  of  the  highest 
importance  that  they  should  not  ho  disposed  to  judge  rashly 
or  capriciously  concerning  it.”  (Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  v.  c.  1. 
Art.  2.) 

Those  (if  there  arc  no5v  any)  who  argue  against  the  expediency 
of  universal  education,  arc  not  deserving  of  an  answer. — Those 
who,  admitting  this,  maintain  that  the  supply  of  education  should, 
like  other  articles  of  industry,  be  left  to  follow  the  demand,  for- 
get that  here  demand  and  supply  are  necessarily  co-existent  and 
co-oxtensive ; — that  it  is  education  which  creates  the  want  which 
education  only  can  satisfy. — Those  again  who,  conceding  all  this, 
contend  that  the  creation  and  supply  of  this  demand  should  be 
abandoned  by  the  State  to  private  intelligence  and  philanthropy, 
are  contradicted  both  by  rciisoning  and  fact. — This  opinion,  indeed, 
has  been  r.arely  advanced  in  all  its  comprehension.  Even  those 
(as  Dr  Adam  Smith)  who  argue  that  the  instruction  of  the  higher 
orders  should  be  left  free  to  private  competition,  still  admit  that 
the  interference  of  the  State  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  education 
of  the  lower.  All  experience  demonstrates  this.  No  countries 

establishments  of  instruction,  there  is  hardly  a country  in  Europe  that,  in 
this  rosjioct,  has  the  advantage  of  the  Austrian  States.  Tlie  peasant  in  the 
country,  tiic  artisan  in  tlic  town,  innst,  throughout  these  dominions,  liave 
given  due  attendance  at  scliool.  Witliout  the  certificate  of  education  amt 
adequate  proficiency,  no  apprentice  is  declai'ed  free  of  his  craft ; and  witiiont 
examination  on  tlie  more  important  doctrines  of  religion,  no  marriage  is 
solemnized.  Even  the  military  receive  all  competent  instruction  in  tlie  ele- 
mentary branches  of  knowledge,  through  masters  who,  for  this  purpose,  are 
trained  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  normal  schools.  But  in  projxirtion 
as  education  is  diffused,  is  the  possibility  diminished  of  the  outbreakings  of  a 
mde  ferocity  ; the  more  universal  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders,  the 
more  harmless  becomes  the  inflncnce  which  the  ill-educated  can  exert  upon 
the  sound  judgment  of  those  who  thus  virtually  ceasf  to  ht  any  longer  a part 
of  the  populace.” 
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present  a more  remarkable  contrast  in  this  respect  than  England 
and  Germany.  In  the  former,  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  private  benevolence  more  than  has 
been  attempted  elsewhere ; in  the  latter  the  Government  has 
done  every  thing,  and  left  to  private  benevolence  almost  nothing 
to  effect.  The  English  people  arc,  however,  the  lowest,  the  Ger- 
man people  the  highest,  in  the  scale  of  knowledge.  All  that 
Scotland  enjoys  of  popular  education  above  the  other  kingdoms 
of  the  British  Empire,  she  owes  to  the  State;  and  among  the 
principalities  of  Germany,  from  Prussia  down  to  Hessc-Casscl, 
education  is  uniformly  found  to  prosper  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  interference,  and  to  the  unremitted  watchfulness  of 
Government.  The  general  conclusion  against  the  expediency  of 
all  public  regulation  of  the  higher  instruction,  is  wholly  drawn 
from  particular  instances  of  this  regulation  having  been  inexpe- 
diently applied.  Even  of  these,  the  greater  number  are  cases  in 
which  the  State,  having  once  conceded  exclusive  privileges  under 
well-considered  laws,  never  afterwards  interposed  to  see  that  these 
laws  were  duly  executed,  and  from  time  to  time  reformed,  in 
accommodation  to  a change  of  circumstances.  The  English  Llni- 
versities,  it  is  admitted,  do  not,  as  actually  administered,  merit 
their  monopoly.  But,  from  this  example,  we  would  not  conclude, 
with  Smith,  that  all  privileged  seminaries  are  detrimental.  On 
the  contrary,  by  showing  that  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  sta- 
tutory constitution  has  been  silently  subverted,  we  should  ai’gue 
that  their  corruption  does  not  originate  in  the  law,  but  in  its  vio- 
lation ; and  from  the  fact  that,  while  now  abandoned  by  the  State 
to  private  abuse,  they  accomplish  nothing  in  proportion  to  their 
mighty  means,  we  should  only  maintain  more  strongly  the  neces- 
sity of  public  regulation  and  superintendence  to  enable  them  to 
accomplish  every  thing.  The  interference  of  the  Government  may 
sometimes,  we  acknowledge,  be  directly  detrimental ; and  indi- 
rectly detrimental,  we  hold  that  it  will  always  be,  unless  constant 
and  systematic.  The  State  may  wisely  establish,  protect,  and 
regulate ; but  unless  it  continue  a watchful  inspection,  the  pro- 
tected establishment  will  soon  degenerate  into  a public  nuisance — 
a monopoly  for  merely  private  advantage.  The  experience  of  the 
last  half  century  in  Germany,  has  indeed  completely  set  at  rest 
the  question.  For  thirty  years,  no  German  has  been  found  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  Smith.  In  their  generous  rivalry,  the 
Governments  of  that  country  have  practically  shown  what  a bene- 
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voleiit  ami  prudent  policy  could  effect  for  the  university  ns  for 
the  .scliool;  and  knowing  what  they  have  done,  who  is  there  now 
to  maintain, — that  for  Education  as  for  Trade,  the  State  can  pre- 
vent evil,  but  cannot  originate  good  ? 

There  are  two  countries  in  Europe  which  have  excited  the 
special  wonder  and  cominiscratioii  of  the  honest  Germans; — won- 
der at  the  neglect  of  the  Government, — commi.seration  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  people.  These  countries  arc  France,  and  Eng- 
land. The  following  is  the  last  sample  we  have  encountered  of 
these  feelings : — 

“ Tiung.s  i.s-credihle  in  Christendom. 

“ England,  in  which  country  .alone  there  are  annually  executed 
more  huinaii  beings  than  in  several  other  countries  taken  together, 
suffers  two  millions  of  her  people  to  walk  about  in  utter  igno- 
rance, and  abandons  education  to  sjicculation  and  chance  as  a 
matter  of  merely  private  concernment; — we  mean  the  elementary 
instruction  of  the  lower  orders,  for  learning  there  possesses  as 
extensive,  wealthy,  noble,  [and  maladministercd]  establishments 
as  are  anywhere  to  be  found  upon  the  globe.  According  to  the 
documents  before  us,  it  appears  that  out  of  a population  of  nine 
millions  and  a half,  there  ai'c  above  two  millions  without  schools 
for  their  children.  In  London,  according  to  an  accurate  estimate, 
one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  arc  thus  destitute.  ^No  wonder 
assuredly  that  crime  is  rife! — In  France,  likewise,  of  forty -four 
thousand  communes,  twenty-five  thousand  (more  than  a half)  arc 
without  schools  ; since  the  restoration  of  the  King,  above  four 

hundred  cloisters  have  been  ro-cstablished ; but  schools  

What  a blessed  contrast  is  presented  to  us  by  our  German  father- 
land  ! ” • 

Of  these  two  partners  in  disgrace,  France,  which,  even  after 
the  decline  of  popular  schools  consequent  on  the  first  revolution, 
remained  far  ahead  of  England  in  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders, — France  has  been  the  first  to  throw  off  the  national  oppro- 
brium, and  has  made  a glorious  start  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment. The  revolution  of  .July  gave  the  signal.  Almost  the  first 
act  of  the  liberated  State  was  an  attempt  to  meliorate  the  system 
of  public  education,  of  which  the  education  of  the  people  consti- 
tutes the  foundation ; and  the  enterprise  has  been  continued  with 

• Literatnr/.cituiig  fucr  Deut.sclilands  Volkssdiullclirer,  1824,  Qii.  4. 
p.  40. 
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a perseverance  fully  equal  to  its  promptitude.  To  show  how 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a pei-iod,  we  quote  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  M.  Cousin’s  Ej-pogi. 

“ In  tact,  Kcntlcmcn,  e.\l>ericnce  is  our  guide.  Tills  alone  liave  we  been 
aiixion.s  to  follow,  and  this  alone  have  we  eonstanlly  pursued.  There  is  not 
in  this  law  to  be  found  a single  hv-pothesis.  The  iirineiples  and  the  proce- 
dures there  employed  have  been  supplied  to  us  by  facts;  it  does  not  embrace 
a single  organic  measure  which  has  not  iK'en  already  sncce.ssfully  realized  in 
jiractice.  In  the  matter  of  public  education,  we  arc  convinced,  that  it  is  of 
far  greater  importance  to  regularize  and  meliorate  what  e.xists,  than  to  de- 
stroy, in  order  to  invent  and  renovate  on  the  faith  of  hazardous  theories.  It 
has  l)cen  by  labouring  in  eoufonnity  to  thc.se  maxim.s,  but  by  lalwiiring  with- 
out intermission,  tliat  the  present  administration  has  been  able  to  bestow  on 
this  ini])ortaut  part  of  the  public  service  a progressive  movement  so  vigorous 
and  regular.  But  we  may  alHnn,  without  any  exaggeration,  that  there  has 
been  more  done  for  primary  education  by  the  Government  of  July,  during 
the  last  two  years,  than  by  all  the  other  Governments  during  the  iireceding 
forty.  The  first  Hevoliitiou  was  prodigal  m promises,  but  took  no  care  of 
their  fulfilment.  The  Empire  exhausted  its  efforts  in  the  regeneration  of 
secondary  instruction,  and  did  nothing  for  the  education  of  the  |ieo])le.  The 
Restoration,  until  the  year  IbiS,  annually  devoted  60,000  francs  (Y2083)  to 
primary  instruction.  The  Minister  of  1828  obtained  from  the  Chambers 
300,(K)0  francs  (£12,500).  The  Revolution  of  .luly  has  given  us  annually  a 
million,  (£43,330);  that  is,  more  in  two,  than  the  Ke.storation  in  fifteen 
years.  Such  were  the  means  ; attend  now  to  the  results.  YVui  are  aware, 
gentlemen,  that  primary  instruction  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  primary 
nonnal  schools.*  Its  progress  is  correspondent  to  that  of  the.se  establish- 
ments. The  Empire,  under  which  the  name  of  primary  nonnal  school  was 
first  pronounced,  left  but  one  The  Restoration  added  five  or  six.  We, 
gentlemen,  in  two  years,  have  not  only  perfected  tho.se  previously  existing, 
of  which  some  were  only  in  their  infancy,  but  have  established  more  than 
thirty,  of  which  twenty  are  in  full  exercise— forming  in  each  department  a 
great  focus  of  illumination  for  the  people.  Whilst  Government  was  can-y- 
ing  roads  tlunugh  the  departments  of  the  West,  we  there  disseminated 
schools:  we  weie  cautious  in  meddling  with  those  dear  to  the  habits  of  the 
country  ; but  have  founded  in  the  heart  of  Brittany  the  great  normal  school 
of  Rennes,  which  will  1>e  .soon  productive,  and  surrounded  it  with  similar 
e.stablishments  of  dilferent  kinds — at  Angers,  at  Nantes,  at  Roictiers.  The 
South  has  at  itresent  more  than  five  great  primary  normal  schools,  of  which 
some  arc  ahvady,  and  others  will  be  soon,  at  work.  In  fine,  gentlemen, 
we  believe  omselves  on  the  road  to  good.  Alay  your  prudence  appreciate 
ours ; may  your  conlideua-  sustain  aud  encourage  us  ; and  the  lime  is  not 
distant  when  we  shall  be  able  to  declare  together — ministers,  deputie.s, 
departments,  communes — that  wc  have  accomiilished,  in  so  far  as  in  ns  lay, 
the  promises  of  the  Revolution  of  .Inly,  and  of  the  charter  of  1830,  in  all 

' .Scmaiarics  for  training  primary  schoolma-sters.  [A  name  now  familiar.  | 
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liiat  more  iimm-Jiattly  n’lute.s  to  the  cdiuation  and  inic  lia[ii>iiicss  of  the 
people.” — (P.  17.) 

Sucli  was  the  memorable  progress  made  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  present  year,  when  the  important  Law  on 
Primary  Instruction  was  ratified.  But  this  progress  and  this 
law  were  professedly  the  offspring  of  e.xpericnce.  Of  what 
experience?  Not  of  the  experience  of  France, — of  the  very 
country  whose  whole  educational  system  .stood  in  need  of  creation 
or  reform, — but  of  that  country  whose  institutions  for  instruction 
were,  by  all  competent  to  an  opinion,  acknowledged  to  afford  the 
highest  model  of  perfection.  In  resolving  to  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  German  states,  and  in  [>articular  of  Prussiii,  we  can- 
not too  highly  applaud  the  wisdom  of  the  French  government. 
Nor  could  a wiser  choice  have  been  made  of  an  individual  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  j)attcrn  institutions,  and  to  report  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  carrying  their  accommodation  into  effect. 
M.  Cousin,  by  whose  counsel  it  is  probable  that  the  plan  was  ori- 
ginally recommended,  was,  in  the  summer  of  18.31,  eoinmis.sioned  to 
proceed  to  Germany  ; and  his  observations  on  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  that  country,  transmitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  constitute  the  present  Report.  No  one  could 
ccrtiiinly  have  been  found  better  (pialified  to  judge ; no  one  from 
whom  there  was  less  cau.se  to  apprehend  a partial  judgment.  A pro- 
found and  original  thinker,  a lucid  and  clo«pient  writer,  a scholar 
etjually  at  home  in  ancient  and  in  modern  learning,  a philosopher 
superior  to  all  prejudices  of  age  or  country,  party  or  profession,  and 
whose  lofty  eclecticism,  seeking  trutli  under  every  form  of  opinion, 
traces  its  unity  even  through  the  most  hostile  systems; — M.  Cousin 
was,  from  his  univcrs.ality  both  of  thought  and  acquirement,  the  man 
in  France  able  adequately  to  determine  what  a scheme  of  national 
education  ought  in  theory  to  accomplish  ; and  from  his  familiarity 
with  German  literature  and  philosophy,  prcp.ared  to  appreciate  in 
all  its  bearings  what  the  German  national  education  actually  per- 
forms. Without  wavering  in  our  admiration  of  M.  Cousin’s  cha- 
racter and  genius,  we  freely  expressed  on  a former  occasion  our 
dissent  from  certain  principles  of  his  philosophy ; and  with  the 
same  sincerity,  we  now  declare,  that  from  the  first  page  of  his 
Report  to  the  last,  there  is  not  a statement  nor  opinion  of  any 
moment  in  which  wo  do  not  fully  and  cordially  asrrcc.  'I'his 
work,  indeed,  recommends  itself  as  one  of  the  most  unbiassed 
wisdom.  Once  persecuted  by  the  priests,  .M.  Cousin  now  fcar- 
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les.sly  encounters  the  derision  of  another  party,  as  the  advocate  of 
religious  education ; nor  does  the  memory  of  national  calamity 
and  of  personal  wrong  withhold  him  from  pronouncing  the  Prus- 
sian government  to  be  the  most  enlightened  in  Kuropc.  lie 
makes  no  attempt  to  soothe  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen  at  the 
expense  of  truth ; and  his  work  is,  throughout,  a disinterested 
sacrifice  of  self  to  the  importance  of  its  subject,  llis  ingenuity 
never  tempts  him  into  unnecessary  speculation ; practice,  already 
approved  by  its  result,  is  alone  anxiously  proposed  for  imitation, — 
relative  and  gradual ; and  the  strongest  metaphysician  of  France 
traces  the  failure  of  the  educational  laws  of  his  country  to  their 
metaphysical  character.  The  Report  is  precisely  what  it  ought 
to  be, — a work  of  details ; but  of  details  so  admirably  arranged, 
that  they  converge  naturally  of  themselves  into  general  views ; 
while  the  reflections  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  though  never 
superficial,  arc  of  such  transparent  evidence  as  to  command  instant 
and  absolute  assent.  This  is,  indeed,  shown  in  the  result.  The 
Report  was  published.  In  defiance  of  national  self-love  and  the 
strongest  national  antipathies,  it  carried  conviction  throughout 
France  ; a bill  framed  by  its  author  for  primary  education,  and 
founded  on  its  conclusions,  was  almost  immediately  passed  into  a 
law  ; and  M.  Cousin  himself,  (now  a peer  of  France,)  appointed  to 
watch  over  and  direct  its  execution.  Nor  could  the  philosopher 
have  been  intrusted  with  a more  congenial  office ; for,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  Plato, — •“  Man  cannot  propose  a higher  and 
holier  object  for  his  study,  than  education,  and  all  that  appertains 
to  education.”  And  M.  Cousin’s  exertions,  we  are  confident,  wilt 
be  crowned  with  the  success  and  honour  to  which  they  are  so  well 
entitled.  The  benefit  of  his  legislation  cannot,  indeed,  be  limited 
to  France  ; a great  example  has  there  been  set,  which  must  be 
elsewhere  followed  ; and  other  nations  than  his  own  will  bless  the 
philosopher  for  their  intelligent  existence.  “Juventutem  recto 
formare,”  says  Melanchthon,  “ paulo  plus  est  quam  expugnare 
Trojarn ; ” and  to  carry  back  the  education  of  Prussia  into 
France,  affortls  a nobler  (if  a bloodless)  triumph  than  the  trophies 
of  Austerlitz  and  Jena. 

The  Report  of  M.  Cousin  consists  of  two  parts.  The  former, 
extending  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  volume,  contains  a cursory 
view  of  German  education  from  the  elementary  schools  up  to  the 
universities,  iis  observed  during  a day’s  slay  at  Frankfort,  and  a 
live  days’  journey  through  the  states  of  Saxony.  The  latter  is 
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Bok-ly  devoted  to  a detailed  exposition  of  Prussian  education, 
which  the  author  enjoyed  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of 
studying,  in  all  its  departments,  during  a month's  residence  at 
Berlin.  This  part  is,  however,  not  yet  fully  published.  Of  the 
four  heads  which  JI.  Cousin  promises  to  treat,  (viz.  1.  The  general 
organization  of  public  instruction  ; 2.  The  primary  instruction ; 
3.  Instruction  of  the  second  degree,  or  the  gymnasia;  4.  The 
higher  instruction,  or  the  universities,)  the  two  first  alone  appear. 
We  anxiously  hope  that  nothing  may  occur  to  prevent  the  speedy 
]>ublic:ition  of  the  last  two.  If  we  found  fault,  indeed,  with  the 
Report  at  all,  it  would  be,  not  for  what  it  contains,  hut  for  wliat 
it  does  not.  We  certainly  regret  that  it  was  impossible  for  iM. 
Cousin  to  extend  his  ob-sorvations  to  some  other  countries  of  Ger- 
many.. Bavaria  would  have  afforded  an  edifying  field  of  study; 
and  the  primary  schools  of  Nassau  are  justly  the  theme  ot  general 
admiration.  In  the  present  Article  we  must  limit  our  considera- 
tion to  the  second  Report ; and  taking  advantage  of  M.  Cousin’s 
labours,  and  with  his  principal  authorities  before  us,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  exhibit,  in  its  more  important  features,  a view  of  the 
organization  of  Primary  Instruction  in  Prmria ; reserving  the 
higher  and  highest  education — the  Gymnasia  and  Universities — 
of  Germany,  for  the  subject  of  a future  Article. 

Before  entering  on  the  matter  of  primary  cdueatiou,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  premise  an  account  of  the  general  oi’ganization  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Prussia. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Worship  there  forms  a distinct  department  of  administration.  It 
is  composed  of  a minister  and  a council  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions,— for  Worship, — for  Kducation, — for  Medicine  ; each  con- 
sisting of  a certain  number  of  Councillors  and  a Director.  Of 
the  first,  the  councillors  are  principally  ecclesiastics ; and  of  the 
second,  principally  laymen.  The  mode  in  which  the  minister 
and  his  council  govern  all  the  branches  of  public  instruction 
throughout  the  monarchy,  is  thus  luminously  explained  by  M. 
Cousin. 

“ Prussia  is  tlivideii  into  ten  Provinces;  viz.,  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia, 
Posen,  Pomerania,  Brandenburj',  Silesia,  Saxony,  Wcst|>lialia,  Cloves,  ami 
the  lower  Kliine. 

“ Each  of  these  provinces  is  sillKlividcd  into  JJe/jarlments  {Reijierungs- 
bezirke)  coinpreheiuling  a territory  moR^  or  le.ss  cxten.«ive.  Each  of  the.se 
d<'partmeut.s  is  divided  into  Circles,  {Kreise,)  lc.ss  tlian  our  arrondissenients, 
and  larger  tiian  our  cantons ; and  each  of  the.se  ciR-les  is  again  .suhdiviiietl 
into  Communes  ((lemcintir).  Each  department  luis  a kind  of  council  of  pre- 
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fi'cturc  called  the  Ihyency,  (/{rijieruny),  wliich  has  its  1‘rtsiJenl,  nearly  cor- 
resiMiiidciit  to  our  i>rcfcct,  with  this  difference,  that  the  president  of  a I’rus- 
sian  Kegcney  has  innch  less  i>o»ver  over  his  cooncil  than  onr  prefect  over  his; 
for,  in  Prussia,  all  affairs  'heloiig  to  the  regency,  and  arc  determined  by  the 
majority  of  voices.  As  each  ilejiaitnient  has  its  president,  so  eveiy  province 
lia.s  its  /Vrs/V/c/it  {Oherpraesident). 

" All  the  degrees  of  imtilic  instruction  are  comdativc  to  the  different 
degrees  of  this  administrative  hierarchy.  Almost  every  province  has  its 
tmiversity.  East  and  West  Pru.ssia.  with  the  Dnchy  of  Posen,  which  are 
contermiuotis,  have  the  University  of  Koenigsberg  j Poineraida,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Greifswald  ; Silesia,  that  of  Breslau  ; Saxony,  that  of  Halle  ; Bran- 
denburg, that  <if  Berlin  ; West|)halia,  the  imperfect  University  (calletl  the 
Academy)  of  Munster  ; the  Bhenish  provinces  that  of  Bonn.  Each  of  these 
Universities  has  authorities  appointed  by  itself,  innler  the  su|x-rintendeiice 
of  a f'oiial  f 'mnmissioner,  named  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  with 
whom  he  dinx'tly  corresponds ; a functionary  answering  to  the  Curator  of 
the  older  German  Universities.  This  office  is  always  intnisted  to  some  |ier- 
son  of  consideration  in  the  province : it  is  substantially  an  tionorary  ap|Kiint- 
nient ; but  there  is  always  attached  to  it  a certain  emolument,  for  it  belongs 
to  the  .spirit  of  the  Pnissian  government  to  employ  vi>ry  few  unpaid  func- 
tionaries. It  is  of  the  iiatui-e  of  aristocratic  governments  to  have  many 
offices  without  salary,  ns  i.s  seen  in  England ; but  such  a system  is  uusint- 
al)le  to  governments  at  once  popular  and  moiiarehical,  like  Prussia  and 
France ; ami  were  it  carried  to  any  length  in  eithiT  country,  nothing  les,s 
would  ensue  than  a change  in  the  form  of  the  goveniment.  It  would  bo  in 
vain  to  cxiiect  that  gratuitous  duties  would  bo  performed  by  all  the  citizens 
adequate  to  thinr  dischargi' ; tho.se  of  small  fortunes  would  soon  tire  of  them  ; 
they  would  gradually  Ix!  confided  to  those  of  large  fortunes,  who,  at  last, 
would  govern  alone.  In  Pru.ssia  all  functionaries  are  paid  ; and  as  no  office 
is  obtained  till  after  rigid  examinations,  all  arc  enlightenetl ; and  moreover, 
as  they  arc  taken  from  every  cla.s.s,  they  carry  into  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  the  general  spirit  of  the  countiy,  at  the  same  time  that  they  contract 
the  habits  of  the  government.  Here  is  manifested  the  system  of  the  Iiniio- 
rial  goveniment  with  us ; it  is  that  of  every  popular  monarchy.  A Royal 
Commissioner  has  duties  which  he  is  com|>elled  to  fulfil ; whafever  may  lie 
his  consideration  in  other  resiwcfs,  in  this  he  is  a ministerial  officer,  account- 
able to  the  Minister.  The  Royal  Commissioners  arc  alone  intermediate 
iK'twecn  the  I’nivcmities  and  the  .Ministry.  The  Universities  thus  hold 
almost  immediately  of  the  Ministry.  No  provincial  authority,  civil  or  eccle- 
sia.stical,  has  the  right  of  interfering  in  their  affairs;  they  belong  only  to  the 
state ; this  is  their  privilege  and  their  guaraiitce.  I will  speak  to  you  again 
in  detail  of  their  internal  organization  ; it  is  enough,  at  present,  to  mark  the 
relation  which  they  hold  to  the  central  administration  in  the  general  eco- 
nomy. 

“ If  the  Univci-sities  belong  exclusively  to  the  state,  the  same  is  not  the 
rase  with  the  schools  of  secondary  instruction.  In  Prussia  these  are  con- 
sidered ns  in  a great  measure  proviueial.  In  every  province  of  the  monarchy, 
miller  the  .‘'ii]ireme  President  of  the  province,  there  is  an  institution  holding 
of  the  Mini.stry  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  a certain  sort  repi-esenting  it  in 
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ilM  iutcrnal  orf'auizatioii ; this  iustitutiou  is  called  the  Proviucial  VuiuUtury 
{Prorincial-Coiuistorium).  As  the  Mini.stry  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
in  iike  manner  the  Provincial  Consistory:  the  first,  lor  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
or  Consistory  properly  so  called  (Cunsistorium)  ■,  the  second,  for  public 
instruction,  the  Sihool  Board  (Schul- ColUyium)  : the  third,  for  matters  rela- 
tive to  public  health,  the  Medical  Board  (^Medicinal-CoUnjium).  This  Pro- 
vincial Consistory  is  salaried  ; all  the  members  are  nominated  by  the  Mini- 
ster of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship;  but  at  its  bead,  and  at  the  head  of 
its  sections,  stands  the  Supreme  President  of  the  Province,  to  whom  exclu- 
sively belongs  the  duty  of  corresiwndence,  and  who  in  this  capacity  corres- 
(Kinds  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  wlio  is  not,  however,  his 
natural  minister ; but  in  his  quality  of  Supreme  Prc.sidcnt,  he  corresiwnds 
with  various  ministers  on  matters  relative  to  his  province,  although  he  him- 
.sclf  holds  directly  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  This  otlicial  corresiton- 
dence  of  the  President  of  the  province  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, is  only  formal,  and  for  the  sake  of  concentrating  the  provincial  admini- 
stration. In  reality,  all  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Consistory,  of  which 
each  section  delilterates  separately,  and  decides  on  all  subjects  by  a majority 
of  voices. — I shall  here  speak  only  of  that  section  which  is  occupied  with 
public  education,  viz.  the  School-Board. 

“ I must  first  call  your  attention  to  an  essential  difference  between  the 
character  of  the  public  instruction,  in  Prussia,  and  that  which  it  presents  in 
the  other  states  of  Germany  through  which  I passed.  In  these,  at  the 
centre,  under  a director  or  a minister,  stands  a Consistory,  in  a great  mea- 
sure ecclesiastical ; in  Prussia,  beside  the  minister,  in  place  of  a Consistory, 
tlii're  is  a Council,  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  tmly  is  clerical, 
w hilst  the  other  two  are  lay  ami  scientific.  This  council  has,  therefore,  no 
ecclesiastical  character ; the  sacerdotal  spirit  is  here  replaced  by  the  spirit 
of  the  government;  the  idea  of  the  state  predominant  over  all  others.  In 
like  manner,  in  each  province,  if  the  composition  of  the  Provincial  Consis- 
tory be  again  too  ecclesiastical,  its  separation  into  three  sections,  like  the 
Ministry  of  Iterlin,  le,aves  to  this  body  nothing  clerical  but  the  name.  No 
doubt,  the  intimate  relations  of  the  School-Board  with  the  < 'onsUtory  proper, 
and  its  pecidiar  duties,  render  it  essentially  religious ; but  it  is  principally 
comiH)sed  of  lay  niemlKTS,  and  completely  free  in  its  action. 

“ Its  special  domain  is  secondary  education,  the  Gymnasia,  and  those 
cstablishment.s  intenne<liate  between  the  schools  of  primary  and  secondary 
instruction,  called  Proyymnasia  and  Superior  Buryher  Schools,  (Proyymiuuiea, 
hoehere  Bueryerschulen.)  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  seminaries  for 
training  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  (Seminarien  J'uer  SchuUchrer,)  our 
primary  iiorinal  schools,  arc  likewise  within  its  province,  and  that  in  general 
it  inter|Hises  on  all  the  higher  questions  touching  primary  education. 

“ Along  with  the  School-Board,  there  is  a Commission  of  Examination, 
(icisscnschaftliche  Pruefungs-Comniission,)  usually  composed  of  the  profcs.sors 
of  the  university  belonging  to  the  province.  This  commission  ha.s  two 
objects: — 1.  To  examine  the  pupils  of  the  gymmesia  who  are  desirous  of 
passing  to  the  university,  or  to  revise  the  rxamcn  <ul  hoc,  which  these  young 
persons  sometimes  undergo  at  the  gymnasiuni  it.sedf,  {Abiturienten-Kxamcn,) 
by  a review  of  the  minutes  and  documents  of  this  trial,  (it  coiTc.sponds  to 
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(lur  cxamiiiatiun  for  Bachelor  of  Letters,  without  which  no  uiatricul.'ition  h> 
competent  in  the  Faculties  ;)  2.  To  examine  those  who  come  forward  a.s 
teachers  in  the  pynina.sia  ; and  here  there  are  different  examinations  for  the 
difl'ercut  (rradalions  of  instruction — one  for  masters  of  the  lower  classes, 
(Lrhrer,) — another  for  masters  of  the  higher  classes,  {OberUJirrr,) — a third, 
ill  fine,  for  rectors  (corresiiondent  to  our  provisors,)  who  arc  always  intrusted 
with  the  mori'  important  instruction.  The  first  examination  for  simple  mas- 
ters {Lehrer)  is  the  fundamental.  The  Commission  of  Examination  is  the 
board  that  connects  the  secondary  instruction  with  the  higlier,  as  the  School- 
Board  connects  the  public  instruction  in  the  provinces  with  the  central 
ministry  of  Berlin. 

“ 'Hie  following  is,  in  few  words,  the  mechanism  of  the  administration  of 
popular  ediicatiou  ; — 

“ If  the  universities  Ixilong  exclusively  to  the  state,  and  the  schools  of 
sccondaiT  instniction  to  the  province,  those  of  primary  instruction  pertain 
principally  to  the  department  and  to  the  commune. 

“ Every  commune  ought  to  have  a school,  even  by  the  law  of  the  state ; 
the  pastor  of  the  place  is  the  natural  insfiector  of  this  school,  along  with  a 
communal  committee  of  administration  and  superintendence,  called  Schtl- 
vvrstmul. 

In  urban  communes,  where  there  arc  several  schools,  and  establishments 
for  primary  education  of  a higher  pitch  than  the  common  country  schools, 
the  magistrates  constitute,  over  the  imrticulnr  committees  of  the  several 
schools,  a sui>i-i-ior  committee,  which  suiH'rintonds  all  these,  and  forias  them 
into  a hanuouic  system.  This  commitfeo  is  named  Sc/aihlc/mtalion,  or 

Sc  hi  I leu  m m ins  iuu. 

“ There  is,  monsiver,  at  the  principal  place  of  the  circle  (Kreis)  another 
ins|icctor,  whose  sphere  comprehends  all  the  schools  of  the  circle,  and  who 
corres[)onds  with  the  local  inspectors  and  committees.  This  new  inspector, 
whose  jurisdiction  is  more  extensive,  is  likewise  almost  always  an  ecclesias- 
tic. Among  the  Catholics  it  is  the  dean.  Ho  has  the  title  o(  School  Insjiec- 
lor  of  the  Circle  {Kreis-  Schiil-  Insjiiclor.) 

“ Thus  the  two  fii-st  degrees  of  authority  in  the  organization  of  primary 
instniction  arc,  in  Prussia  as  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  ecclesiastical ; but 
with  these  degrees  the  influence  wholly  temiinaU-s,  and  the  mlministrative 
coinmenccs.  The  insiiector  of  each  circle  corresponds  with  the  regency  of 
each  department,  through  its  jiresident.  This  regency,  or  council  of  depart- 
ment, has  within  it  departmental-counsellors  (lieijierunijsraethr)  chargeil 
with  different  functions,  and  ainoiig  others  a special  counsellor  for  the  pri- 
mary schools,  styled  Schulralh ; a functionary,  sjilaried  like  all  his  colleagues, 
and  who  forms  the  link  of  the  public  insi  ruction,  with  the  ordinary  depart- 
mental administration,  inasmuch  as,  on  the  one  side,  he  is  nominaled  on  the 
presentation  of  the  MiuLstcr  of  Public  Instruction,  and  as,  on  the  other, 
immediately  on  his  appuintmeiit,  he  forms,  in  his  quality  of  Schulralh,  giart 
of  the  council  of  regency,  and  thereby  comes  into  conne-xion  with  the  Mini- 
ster of  the  Interior.  The  Schulralh  reports  to  the  council,  which  decides  by 
a majority.  He  thus  inspects  the  schuol.s,  animates  and  maintains  the  zeal 
of  the  SchulinsjHctorrn,  of  the  Sihutrorslarnite,  and  of  the  schuolniastcrs  ; the 
whole  coiTcsiiondence  of  the  communal  in,s|wctors.  and  of  the  .superior  iiispis-. 
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tors,  U udilrcssrd  to  him ; and  it  is  lie  who  coiiduets  ali  convsiioiideucc 
relative  to  the  schools,  in  name  of  the  regency  and  throngli  the  president, 
with  the  provincial  consistories  ami  the  school-lsiard,  as  well  as  with  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  : in  a word,  the  Schulrath  Ls  the  real  director 
of  primary  education  in  each  regency. 

“ I do  not  here  descend  into  any  detail ; I am  only  desirous  of  making 
yon  aware  of  the  general  mechanism  of  public  instruction  in  Pni.ssia.  Jn 
ri-capitulation  : — Primary  instruction  is  communal  and  departmental,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  holds  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ; a double  charac- 
ter, derived,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  which  requires 
equally  the  intervention  of  local  authorities,  and  that  of  a higher  hand,  to 
vivifj'  and  animate  the  whole.  This  double  character  is  represented  in  the 
Schulrnth,  who  makes  part  of  the  Council  of  Department,  and  belongs  at 
once  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  to  that  of  Public  Instruction. 
Viewed  on  another  side,  all  secondary  instruction  is  dependent  on  the  School- 
Hoard,  which  makes  p.art  of  the  Previncial  Consistory,  and  Ls  nominated  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  In.struction.  All  higher  education,  that  of  the  univer- 
sities, dc|>ends  on  the  Uoyal  Commissioner,  who  acts  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  minister.  Nothing  thus  escapes  the  ministerial  agency  ; and 
at  the  same  time,  every  sphere,  of  public  instruction  has  in  itself  a sufficient 
liberty  of  operation.  The  universities  elect  their  authorities.  The  School- 
Hoard  proposes  and  su|)erinteuds  the  professors  of  the  g3’inuasia,  anil  is 
informed  on  all  the  matters  of  an}’  consequence  regarding  primary  instruction. 
The  Schulral/i,  with  the  Council  of  Regency,  or  rather  the  council  of  regency 
on  the  report  of  the  Schulrath,  and  after  considering  the  con’cspondenco  of 
the  inspectors  and  the  committees,  decides  the  greater  part  of  the  atfairs 
of  the  inferior  in.struction.  Tlie  minkster,  without  involving  himself  in 
the  endlc.ss  details  of  popular  education,  makes  himself  ma.-'ter  of  the 
ivsults,  directs  the  whole  by  instructions  emanating  from  the  centre,  and 
extending  to  every  quarter  the  national  unity,  lie  does  not  continually 
intenueddle  with  the  concerns  of  secondary  instruction  ; but  nothing  is  done 
without  his  conlirmation,  and  he  proceeds  always  on  accurate  and  complete 
reports.  It  is  the  same  with  the  universities ; they  govern  themselves,  but 
according  to  the  laws  which  they  receive.  The  profe.ssors  elect  their  Deans 
and  their  Rectors ; but  they  themselves  are  appointed  by  the  minister.  In 
the  Last  analysis,  the  aim  of  the  whole  organization  of  imblic  instruction  in 
I’russia  is  to  leave  details  to  the  local  authorities,  and  to  rc.servo  to  the 
minister  and  his  council  the  direction  and  impulsion  of  the  whole.” 

The  state  of  primary  education  in  I’rnssia,  M.  Cou.sin  e.xhibits 
utider  the  two  heads  of  the  Law  and  its  Results,  i.  e. : — 

I.  The  organization  of  primary  instruction,  and  the  legislative 
enactments  by  which  it  is  governed ; and, 

I [.  What  these  legislative  enactments  have  accomplished,  or  the 
statistics  of  primary  instruction.  ^ 

We  must  limit  our  consideration  to  the  former  head  alone ; 
where  M.  Cousin  gives  in  his  own  arrangement  that  portion  of 
the  law  of  LSI!) — the  educationul  digest  of  I’i’ussia — which  relates 
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to  the  primary  instruction.  Wc  shall  endeavour  to  afford  a .some- 
what detailed  view  of  this  important  section  of  the  Report.  The 
more  interesting  provisions  of  the  law  we  shall  give  at  large ; the 
others  abbreviate  or  omit. 

I. — Duty  of  Parents  to  send  their  Children  to  School, 
(Schulpflichtigkeit.) 

In  Prussia,  a.s  in  the  other  states  of  Germany,  this  duty  has 
been  long  enforced  by  law.  The  only  title  of  exemption  is  the 
proof  that  a competent  education  is  furnished  to  the  child  in  pri- 
vate. The  obligation  commences  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  (though 
not  strictly  enforced  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,)  and  termi- 
nates at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  year.  None  are  admitted 
or  dismissed  from  school  before  those  ages,  unless  on  examination, 
and  by  special  permission  of  the  committee  of  superintendence. 
During  this  interval,  no  child  can  remain  away  from  school  unless 
for  sufficient  reasons,  and  by  permission  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical authority  ; and  a regular  census,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas, 
is  taken  by  the  committees  and  municipal  authorities,  of  all  the 
children  competent  to  school.  Parents,  tutors,  and  masters  of 
apprentices,  arc  bound  to  see  that  due  attendance  is  given  by  the 
children  under  their  care ; and  the  schoolmasters  must,  in  a pro- 
scribed form,  keep  lists  of  .attendance,  to  be  delivered  every  fort- 
night to  the  committees  of  superintendence.  Not  wholly  to 
deprive  parents,  &c.,  of  the  labours  of  their  children,  the  school 
hours  are  so  arranged  that  a certain  time  each  day  is  left  free 
for  their  employment  at  home.  Do  parents,  &c.,  neglect  their 
responsibility  in  sending  their  children  punctually  to  .school? — 
counsel,  remonstrance,  punishments,  always  rising  in  severity,  arc 
applied ; and  if  every  means  be  ineffectual,  a special  tutor  or 
co-tutor  is  .assigned  to  watch  over  the  education  of  the  children. 
Jewish  parents  who  thus  offend,  are  deprived  of  their  civil  privi- 
leges. To  the  same  end,  the  clergy,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are 
enjoined  to  use  their  influence,  to  the  c.xtent  and  in  the  manner 
they  may  judge  expedient;  their  sermons,  on  the  opening  of  the 
schools,  ought  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  p.arcnt-s  to  afford  their 
children  education,  and  to  w.atch  over  their  regular  attendance, 
and  may  even  contain  allusion  to  the  most  flagrant  examples  of 
these  obligations  neglected ; and  they  shall  not  .admit  any  child 
to  the  conferences  previous  to  confirmation  and  communion,  with- 
out production  of  the  certificates  of  education. 
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In  the  case  of  necessitous  parents,  means  are  to  he  taken  to 
enable  them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  by  supplying  them 
with  clothing,  books,  and  other  materials  of  instruction. 

II. — Duty  of  each  Commune  (Gemeinde*)  to  maintain  at  its 
e.rpeiise,  <t  Primary  School. 

Every  commune,  however  small,  must  maintain  an  elementary 
school,  complete  or  incomjdete ; that  is  to  Siiy,  either  fultilling  the 
whole  complement  of  instruction  prescribed  by  law,  or  its  most 
essential  p.arts.  Every  town  must  support  burgher  schools,  one 
or  more,  according  to  its  population.  Petty  towns  of  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  inadequ.atc  to  the  exjKmse  of  a 
burgher  school,  arc  bound  to  have  at  least  complete  elementary 
schools.  In  case  a town  cannot  maintain  separately,  and  in  dif- 
ferent tenements,  an  elementary  and  a burgher  school,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  employ  the  lower  classes  of  the  burgher  as  an  elementary 
school ; in  like  manner,  but  only  in  case  of  manifest  necessity,  it 
is  allowed  to  use,  as  a burgher  school,  the  lower  classes  of  the 
gymnasium.  In  towns,  the  Jews  may  establish  schools  at  their 
own  expense,  if  organized,  superintended,  and  administered  by 
them  in  conformity  to  the  legal  provisions;  they  are  likewise 
permitted  to  send  their  children  to  the  Christian  schools,  but  can 
have  no  share  in  their  administration.'!' 

The  first  concern  is  to  provide  the  elementary  schools  required 
in  the  country.  When  possible,  incomplete  schools  are  every 
where  to  be  changed  into  complete ; and  this  is  imperative  where 
two  masters  arc  required.  To  this  end,  the  inhabitants  of  every 
rural  commune  are,  under  the  direction  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, constituted  into  a Country-school-union  (Landschulverein). 
This  union  is  composed  of  all  landed  proprietors  with  or  without 
children,  and  of  all  fathers  of  families  domiciled  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  tho  commune,  with  or  without  local  property.  Every 


• Gemeindf,  commune,  may,  with  some  inaccuracy,  be  translated  parish. 
t From  tho  Statistical  information  snbscqiieutly  given  by  our  author,  it 
appears  that,  in  1825,  Prussia  contained  of  inhabitants  12,256,725; — of  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  for  both  sexes,  20,887  ; — of  public  burgher  or  middle 
schools  for  buys,  458  ; for  girls,  278;  in  all,  21,623  .schools  for  primary  edu- 
cation. In  the.se  were  employed  22,261  masters;  704  mistresses;  and  2,024 
under  masters  and  under  mistresses:  primary  teaehers,  in  all  25,000; — afford- 
ing public  primary  instruction  to  871,246  boys,  792,972  girts;  in  all.  to 
1,664,218  ebUdren.  Since  that,  the  improvement  has  been  rapid. 
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village,  with  the  adjacent  farms,  should  have  its  school-union 
and  its  school ; but  in  exception  to  this  rule,  but  only  as  a tem- 
porary arrangement,  two  or  more  villages  may  unite : if,  firstly, 
one  commune  be  too  poor  to  provide  a school ; if,  secondly,  none 
of  the  associated  villages  be  distant  from  the  common  school 
more  than  two  (English)  miles  in  champaign,  and  one  mile  in 
hilly  districts : if,  thirdly,  there  be  no  intervening  swamps  or 
rivers  at  any  season  difficult  of  passage;  and,  fourthly,  if  the 
whole  children  do  not  exceed  a hundred.  If  a village,  by  reason 
of  population  or  difference  of  religion,  has  already  two  schools 
for  which  it  can  provide,  these  are  not  to  bo  united ; especially 
if  they  belong  to  different  persuasions.  Circumstances  per- 
mitting, separate  schools  are  to  bo  encouraged.  Mere  differ- 
ence of  religion  should  form  no  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a 
school  union ; but,  in  forming  such  an  association  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  each  persuasion.  The  principal  master 
should  profess  the  faith  of  the  majority,  the  subordinate  master 
that  of  the  minority.*  Jews  enjoy  the  advantages,  but  are  not 
permitted  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  these  schools.  If, 
in  certain  situations,  the  junction  of  schools  belonging  to  differ- 
ent persuasions  be  found  expedient,  this  must  take  place  by  con- 
sent of  the  two  parties.  Care  must,  however,  bo  taken,  in  c,a.so 
of  junction,  that  each  sect  has  the  means  necessary  for  the  reli- 
gious education  of  its  scholars.  That  neither  party  may  have 
cause  of  anxiety,  and  that  whatever  it  contributes  to  the  partner- 
ship may  be  secured  in  case  of  separation,  the  respective  rights 


• This  lil>oraIity  is  general  throughout  Gemiany.  If  we  are  ever  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a national  education  in  tlic  United  Kingdom,  the  same  jirin- 
ciplc  must  bo  universally  applied.  An  establislied  church  becomes  a nui- 
sance, when  (as  hitherto  in  England  and  Ireland)  it  interposes  an  obstacle 
to  the  universal  diffusion  of  religion  and  intelligence.  AVe  tmst  that  the 
boon  conceded  by  our  late  monarch  to  his  German  dominions,  may  Im 
extended,  under  his  snccessor,  to  the  British  Empire.  By  onlinanee  of 
George  IV.  dated  Carlton  House,  25th  .Tunc  1822,  in  reference  to  education 
in  the  county  of  Lingen,  it  is  decreed,  (although  the  Protestant  be  the  esta- 
blished religion,)  that  in  all  places  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Catholic,  the  principal  schoolma.stcr  shall  be  of  their  persuasion.  The 
Lutheran  schools  to  be  under  inspection  of  the  Superintendent ; the  Catholic 
under  that  of  the  Archpriest : — lioth  bonnd  to  visit  the  schools  regularly,  to 
examine  sclioolmaster  and  scholar,  and  to  report  to  their  respective  consi.s- 
torieg.  (AVeingart’.s  .Tounial,  1822.  Heft.  4.  p.  21.) 
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of  the  parties  siiall  be  articulately  set  forth,  and  ratified  in  a legal 
document. 

The  law  having  ordained  the  universal  establishment  of  pri- 
mary schools,  goes  on  to  provide  for  their  support.  This  support 
consists  in  securing;  1.  A suitable  sjilary  for  the  schoohuastcrs 
and  schoolmistresse.s,  and  a retiring  allowance  when  unable  to 
discharge  their  functions ; 2.  A schoolhouse,  with  appurtenances, 
well  laid  out,  maintained  in  good  order,  and  properly  heated ; 
li.  The  furniture,  books,  pictures,  instruments,  and  means  requi- 
site for  instruction  and  exercise ; 4.  The  aid  to  be  given  to  needy 
scholars. — The  provision  is  solemnly  recognised  as  of  all 

the  most  important.  The  local  authorities  are  enjoined  to  raise 
the  schoohniister’s  salai-y  as  high  as  possible.  Though  a general 
rule  rating  the  amount  of  emolument  necessarily  accruing  to  the 
office  cannot  be  established  for  the  whole  monarchy,  a minimum, 
relative  to  the  prosperity  of  each  province,  is  to  be  fi.xed,  and 
from  time  to  time  reviewed,  by  the  provincial  consistories. — In 
regard  to  the  second, — schoolhouses  are  to  be  in  a healthy  situa- 
tion, of  sufficient  size,  well  aired,  &c. ; hereafter,  all  to  be  built 
and  repaired  in  conformity  to  general  models.  Attached,  must 
be  a garden  of  suitable  size,  &c.,  and  applicable  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils ; and,  where  possible,  before  the  schoolhouse, 
a gravelled  play-ground,  and  place  for  gymnastic  exercises. — 
The  third  provision  comprises  a complement  of  books  for  the 
use  of  master  and  scholar ; according  to  the  degree  of  the 
school,  a collection  of  maps,  and  geographical  instruments,  models 
for  drawing  and  writing,  music,  &c.,  instruments  and  collec- 
tions for  natural  history  and  mathematics,  the  apparatus  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  and,  where  this  is  taught,  the  tools  and 
machines  requisite  for  technological  instruction. — In  regard  to  the 
fourtle,  if  there  be  no  chai'ity-school  specially  provided,  every 
public  school  is  bound  to  afford  to  the  poor  instruction,  wholly  or 
in  part  gratuitous ; as  likewise  the  books  and  other  necessaries  of 
education. 

But,  as  considerable  funds  are  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
a school  est.ablished  on  such  extensive  bases,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  all  the  means  which  place  and  circumstances  afford.  Wo 
c.annot  attempt  to  follow  M.  (,'ousin  through  this  p.art  of  the  law, 
however  important  and  wisely  calculated  are  its  regulations.  We 
sh.all  state  only  in  general,  that  it  is  recognised  as  a principle,  that 
.as  the  gymna-sia  and  other  establishments  of  public  education  of 
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tlio  ^ime  rank,  are  principally  supported  at  the  co.st  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  state  or  province ; so  the  inferior  schools  are  pid- 
inarily,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  solely,  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  towns,  and  of  the  country-school  unions.  The  support  of 
these  schools  is  of  the  highest  civil  obligation.  In  the  towns  it 
can  be  postponed  to  no  other  communal  want ; and  in  the  country 
all  landholders,  tenants,  fathers  of  families,  must  contribute  in 
proportion  to  the  rent  of  their  property  within  the  territory  of 
the  school-union,  or  to  the  produce  of  their  industry  ; this  either 
in  money  or  kind.  Over  and  above  these  general  contributions, 
fees  also  {Schulgeld),  regulated  by  the  departmental  authorities, 
are  j>aid  by  the  scholars,  but  not  levied  by  the  schoolmaster ; 
unless  under  particular  circumstances  it  be  deemed  expedient  to 
commute  this  special  payment  into  an  augmentation  of  tho  general 
contribution. 

III. — General  ObjecU  and  different  Degrees  of  Primarij 
Education. 

Two  dcgree.s  of  primary  instruction  are  distinguished  by  the 
law  ; the  Elementarg  schools  and  the  Burgher  schools.  Tho  ele- 
mentary schools  {Elementnrschulen)  propose  the  development  of 
the  human  facultie.s,  through  an  instruction  in  those  common 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  indispensable  to  the  lower 
orders,  both  of  town  and  country.  The  burgher  schools  (Buer- 
gerschiden,  Stadtschulen)  * carry  on  the  child  till  he  is  capable 
of  manifesting  his  inclination  for  a classical  education,  or  for  this 
or  that  particular  profession.  The  gymnasia  continue  this  educa- 
tion until  the  youth  is  prepared,  cither  to  commence  his  practic<al 
studies  in  common  life,  or  his  higher  and  special  scientific  studies 
in  the  university. 

These  different  gradations  coincide  in  forming,  so  to  speak,  a 
great  establishment  of  national  education,  one  in  system,  and  of 
which  tho  parts,  though  each  accomplishing  a special  end,  are  all 
mutually  correlative.  The  primary  education  of  which  we  .speak, 
though  divided  into  two  degrees,  has  its  peculiar  unity  and  general 
laws  ; it  admits  of  accommodation,  however,  to  the  sex,  language, 
religion,  and  future  destination  of  the  pupils.  1.  Separate  esta- 
blishments for  girls  should  be  formed,  wherever  possible,  corre- 

• Called  liki'wi.se  AfUUlschulen,  middle  .sch(X>ls,  and  lieaUchukn,  real 
schools ; the  la.st,  because  they  are  less  occupied  with  the  study  of  lanifuases 
( Verhalin)  than  with  tiie  knowledge  of  things  {Itenlin). 
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spending  to  the  elementary  and  larger  schools  for  boys.  2.  In 
those  provinces  of  the  monarchy  (as  the  Polish)  where  a foreign 
language  is  spoken,  besides  lessons  in  the  native  idiom,  the  chil- 
dren shall  receive  complete  instruction  in  German,  which  is  also  to 
be  employed  as  the  ordinary  language  of  the  school.  3.  Differ- 
ence of  religion  in  Christian  schools  necessarily  determines  differ- 
ences in  religious  instruction.  This  instruction  shall  always  be 
accommodated  to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  persua.sion  to  which 
the  school  belongs.  But,  as  in  every  school  of  a Christian  state, 
the  dominant  spirit  (common  to  all  creeds)  should  be  piety,  and  a 
profound  reverence  of  the  Deity,  every  Christian  school  may 
receive  the  children  of  every  sect.  The  masters  and  superin- 
tendents ought  to  avoid,  with  scrupulous  care,  every  shadow  of 
religious  constraint  or  annoyance.  No  school  should  be  abused 
to  any  purposes  of  proselytism ; and  the  children  of  a worship 
different  from  that  of  the  school,  shall  not  be  obliged,  contrary 
to  the  wish  of  their  parents  or  their  own,  to  attend  its  religious 
instruction  and  exercises.  Special  masters  of  their  own  per- 
suasion shall  have  the  care  of  their  religious  education ; and, 
should  it  be  impossible  to  liave  as  many  masters  as  confessions, 
the  parents  should  endeavour,  with  so  much  the  greater  soli- 
citude, to  discharge  this  duty  themselves,  if  disinclined  to  allow 
their  children  to  attend  the  religious  lessons  of  the  school. 
Christian  schools  may  admit  Jewish  children,  but  not  Jewish 
schools  Christian  children.  The  primitive  destination  of  every 
school,  says  the  law,  is  to  train  youth,  that,  with  a knowledge 
of  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  it  may  foster  in  them  the  desire 
of  ruling  their  life  by  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity. 
The  school  shall,  therefore,  betimes  second  and  complete  the 
first  domestic  training  of  the  child  to  piety.  Prayer  and  edify- 
ing reflections  shall  commence  and  terminate  the  day  ; and 
the  master  must  beware  that  this  moral  exercise  do  never  dege- 
nerate into  a matter  of  routine.  He  must  also  see  that  the 
children  are  constant  in  their  attendance  on  divine  service — (with 
other  regulations  to  a similar  effect.)  Obedience  to  the  laws, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism,  to  be  inculcated.  No  humiliating  or  inde- 
cent castigation  allowed ; and  corporal  punishment,  in  general, 
to  bo  applied  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  Scholars  found  wholly 
incorrigible,  in  order  to  obviate  bad  example,  to  be  at  length 
dismissed.  The  pupils  as  they  advance  in  age,  to  be  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  school,  and  thus  betimes 
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habituated  to  regard  therasolves  as  active  and  useful  members  of 
society. 

The  primary  education  has  for  its  scojm  the  development  of 
the  different  faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  mental  and  bodily. 
Every  complete  Elemoitary  school  necessarily  embraces  the  nine 
following  branches  : — 1.  Religion, — morality,  established  on  the 
positive  truths  of  Christianity  ; — 2.  The  German  tongue,  and  in 
the  Polish  provinces,  the  vernacular  language ; — 3.  The  elements 
of  geometry  and  general  principles  of  drawing;  4.  Calculation 
and  applied  arithmetic ; — 5.  The  elements  of  physics,  of  general 
history,  and  of  the  history  of  Prussia ; — 6.  Singing ; — 7.  Writing  ; 
— 8.  Gymnastic  exercises  ; — 9.  The  more  simple  manual  labours, 
and  some  instruction  in  the  relative  country  occupations. — Every 
Burgher  school  must  teach  the  ten  following  branches  : — 1.  Reli- 
gion and  morals.  2.  The  German  language,  and  the  vernacular 
idiom  of  the  province,  reading,  composition,  exercises  of  style, 
exercises  of  talent,  and  the  study  of  the  national  classics.  In  the 
countries  of  the  Gei-man  tongue,  the  modern  foreign  languages 
are  the  objects  of  an  accessory  study.  3.  Latin  to  a certain 
extent.*  4.  The  elements  of  mathematics,  and  in  particular  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  practical  arithmetic.  5.  Physics,  and 
natural  history  to  explain  the  more  important  phenomena  of 
nature.  6.  Geography,  and  general  history  combined  ; Prussia, 
its  history,  laws,  and  constitution,  form  the  object  of  a particular 
study.  7.  The  principles  of  design;  to  be  taught  with  the 
instruction  given  in  physics,  natural  history,  and  geometry.  8. 
The  penmanship  should  be  watched,  and  the  hand  exercised  to 
write  with  neatness  and  ease.  9.  Singing,  in  order  to  develope  the 
voice,  to  aflFord  a knowledge  of  the  art,  and  to  enable  the  scholars 
to  assist  in  the  solemnities  of  the  church.  10.  Gymnastic  exer- 
cises accommodated  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  scholar. — Such 
is  the  minimum  of  education  to  be  afforded  by  a burgher  school. 
If  its  means  enable  it  to  attempt  a higher  instruction,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  scholar,  destined  to  a learned  profession,  for  an 
immediate  entrance  into  the  gyrana-sium,  the  school  then  takes 
the  name  of  Higher  Town  School,  or  Proggmncmttm  {hoehere 
Sladtschule,  Proggmnaslum.)  f 

* This,  we  believe,  is  not  universally  enforced. 

t We  prefer  in  this,  and  some  otlier  re.^pects,  tlie  order  of  the  Bavarian 
schools.  The  boy  is  there  prepared  for  the  Gymnasiufn,  whicli  he  enters  at 
fiiiirteen,  in  the  “ Latin  Srhool"  which  he  enters  at  eleven.  Tliis  is  an  e.sta- 
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Every  pupil,  on  leaving  school,  should  receive  from  his  mas- 
ters and  the  eommittee  of  superintendence,  a certificate  of  his 
capacity,  and  of  his  moral  and  religious  dispositions.  Those  cer- 
tificates to  be  always  produced  on  approaching  the  communion, 
and  on  entering  into  apprenticeship  or  service.  They  arc  given 
only  at  the  period  of  departure,  and  in  the  burgher  schools,  as  in 
the  gymnasia,  they  form  the  occasion  of  a great  solemnity. 

Every  half-year  pupils  are  admitted ; promoted  from  class  to 
class;  and  .absolved  at  the  conclusion  of  their  studies. 

A special  order  will  determine  the  number  of  lessons  to  bo 
given  daily  and  weekly  upon  each  subject,  and  in  every  degree. 
No  particular  books  are  specified  for  tbc  different  branches  in  the 
primary  schools ; they  are  left  free  to  adopt  the  best  as  they 
appear.  For  religious  instruction  in  the  Protestant  schools,  the 
Bible  and  Catechisms.  The  younger  scholars  to  have  the  Gospels 
and  New  Testament ; the  older  the  whole  Scriptures.  Books  of 
study  to  be  carefully  chosen  by  the  committees,  with  concurrence 
of  the  superior  authorities,  the  ecclesiastic.al  being  specially  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  those  of  a religious  nature.  For  the  Catholic 
schools,  the  Bishops,  in  concert  with  the  provincial  consistories,  to 
select  the  devotional  books ; and  in  case  of  any  difference  of  opi- 
nion, the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  shall  decide. 

Schoolmasters  arc  to  adopt  the  methods  best  accommodated  to 
the  natural  development  of  the  human  mind ; — methods  which 
keep  the  intellectual  powers  in  constant,  general,  and  spon- 
taneous exercise,  and  are  not  limited  to  the  infusion  of  a mecha- 
nical knowledge.*  The  committees  are  to  watch  over  the  methods 

blishincnt  distinct  from  the  burglier  school.  Of  tlie  liistory  of  education  in 
Bavaria,  we  may,  perhaps,  take  an  0])portunity  of  speaking. 

• Tlie  Bavarian  I^JirpUtn  fuer  die  VoUtschulen  is  excellent  on  this  point ; 
and  so,  indeed,  arc  all  the  German  writers  on  education.  Tltc  prevalent 
ignorance  in  our  own  country,  even  of  the  one  fundamental  principle  of 
instruction — “ that  every  scholar  mu.st  be  his  own  teacher,  or  he  will  learn 
nothing in  other  words,  that  the  development  is  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  e-xertion  of  the  faculty, — has  been  signally  exposed,  both  through  example 
and  precept,  by  our  townsman,  Mr  Wood ; — a gentleman  whost;  generous 
•and  enlightened  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  (>ducation  entitles  him  to 
the  warmest  gratitude  of  his  country'.  M'e  have  the  high  authority  of  Pro- 
fessor Pillans  for  stating,  that  in  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  “ the 
principle.  That  a child,  in  being  taught  to  read  should  be.  taught  at  the  same 
time  to  understand  what  he  rends,  is  so  far  from  lieing  generally  received,  that 
the  rerg  opposite,  if  not  oi>enty  avowed,  is  at  le.ast  invariably  acted  on  I ’’  It 
cannot,  we  tnist,  l>e  now  long  before  the  ,Scottish  .schoolmn.ster  be.  sent  him- 
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of  the  master,  and  to  aid  him  by  their  counsel ; never  to  tole- 
rate a vicious  method,  and  to  report  to  the  higher  authorities 
should  their  admonitions  be  neglected.  Parents  and  guardians 
have  a right  to  scrutinize  the  system  of  education  by  which  their 
children  are  taught ; and  to  address  their  complaints  to  the  higher 
authorities,  who  are  bound  to  have  them  carefully  investigated. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  bound  to  co-operate  with  their  pri- 
vate influence  in  aid  of  the  public  discipline : nor  is  it  permitted 
that  they  should  withdraw  a scholar  from  any  branch  of  education 
taught  in  the  school  as  necessary. 

As  a national  establishment,  every  school  should  court  the 
greatest  publicity.  In  those  for  boys,  besides  the  special  half- 
yearly  examinations,  for  the  promotion  from  one  class  to  another, 
there  shall  annually  take  place  public  examinations,  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  instruction,  and  the  proficiency  of  the 
scholars.  On  this  solemnity,  the  director,  or  one  of  the  masters, 
in  an  official  program,  is  to  render  an  account  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  school.  In  fine,  from  time  to  time,  there 
shall  be  published  a general  report  of  the  state  of  education  in 
each  province.  In  schools  for  females,  the  examinations  to  take 
place  in  presence  of  the  parents  and  masters,  without  any  general 
invitation. 

But  if  the  public  instructors  are  bound  to  a faithful  performance 
of  their  duties,  they  have  a right,  in  return,  to  the  gratitude  and 
respect  due  to  the  zealous  labourer  in  the  sacred  work  of  educa- 
tion. The  school  is  entitled  to  claim  universal  countenance  and 
aid,  even  from  those  who  do  not  confide  to  it  their  children.  All 
public  authorities,  each  in  its  sphere,  are  enjoined  to  promote  the 
public  schools,  and  to  lend  support  to  the  masters  in  the  exercise 
of  their  office,  as  to  any  other  functionaries  of  the  state.  In  all 
the  communes  of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of  all  Christian  per- 
suasions, whether  in  the  church,  in  their  school  visitations,  or  in 
their  sermons  on  the  opening  of  tlie  classes,  shall  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  recalling  to  the  schools  their  high  mission,  and  to  the 
people  their  duties  to  these  establishments.  The  civil  authorities, 
the  clergy,  aud  the  masters,  shall  everywhere  co-operate  in 

self  to  school.  Scotland  is,  however,  as  far  su|)erior  to  England  in  her  [Kipn- 
Inr  education,  as  inferior  to  Germany.  And,  considering  in  what  a barbarou-s 
manner  onr  schoolmasters  are  educated,  examined,  appointed,  |>aid,  and 
superintended,  they  have  nccom|)lishcd  far  more  than  could  reasonably  have 
Itcen  uxiiected. 
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tightening  tlio  bonds  of  respect  and  attachment  between  the 
people  and  the  school ; so  that  the  nation  may  be  more  and  more 
habituated  to  consider  education  as  a primary  condition  of  civil 
existence,  and  daily  to  take  a deeper  interest  in  its  advancement. 

IV. On  the  Training — Appointment — Promotion — Punishment 

of  Primary  Instructors. 

The  best  plans  of  education  can  only  bo  ciirried  into  effect  by 
good  teachers  ; and  the  state  has  done  nothing  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  unless  it  take  care  that  the  schoolmasters  have  been 
well  prepared,  are  encouraged  and  guided  in  their  duty  of  self- 
improvement,  and  finally  promoted  and  recompensed  according  to 
their  progress,  or  punished  in  proportion  to  their  faults.  To  ful- 
fil his  duties,  a schoolmaster  should  be  pious  and  wise,  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  his  high  and  holy  calling,  well  acqumnted 
with  its  duties,  and  possessing  the  art  of  teaching  and  directing 
the  young, — &c. 

Their  Training. — To  provide  the  schools  gradually  with  such 
masters,  their  education  must  not  be  abandoned  to  chance  ; it  is 
necessary  to  continue  establishing,  in  sufficient  numbers,  Serm- 
naries  for  primary  instructors  {Schullehrer-Seminarien).*  The 
cost  of  these  establishments  is  to  be  borne  in  part  by  the  public 
treasury  of  the  state,  in  part  by  the  departmental  school 
exchequers.  Every  department  should  possess  such  a seminary, 
annually  turning  out  a complement  of  young  men,  prepared  and 
approved  competent  to  their  destination,  (Candidaten,)  equal  in 
number  to  the  average  annual  loss  of  schoolmastei’s  in  the  depart- 
ment.t  The  following  regulations  are  to  be  attended  to  in  these 
ostablishincnts. 

1.  No  seminary  for  primary  instructors  to  iuimit  more  than 
from  sixty  to  seventy  alumni  (Praeparanden.) 

2.  In  departments  where  Protesfcints  and  Catholics  are  nearly 

• In  Austria,  where  the  name,  we  lielieve,  was  fii-st  applied,  and  in  France, 
such  establishments  are  termed  Normal  Schouln.  This  expression,  however, 
is  ambiguous ; it,  indeed,  properly  denotes  the  pattern  school  {Musterschule). 
to  which  a seminary  for  schoolmasters  is  nsually,  bnt  not  nece-ssarily, 
attached. 

t This  in  1819.  At  present  there  is  not  a department  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  without  its  great  primary  seminary,  and  fre(iueiitly,  over  and 
above,  several  .smaller  subsidiary  institutions  of  the  same  kind.  Of  the 
GrecU  Primary  Seminaries,  there  e.xisted  in  1806,  only  fourteen;  in  1826, 
Itrenty-riijht.  i.  e.  one  for  each  department ; in  18.81,  thirty-four. 
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equal,  and  where  funds  and  other  circumstances  permit,  there 
shall  be  established  a seminary  of  this  kind,  for  each  religion. 
But  where  there  is  a great  preponderance  of  either,  the  schools 
of  the  less  numerous  persuasion  shall  be  provided  with  masters 
from  a seminary  of  the  same  creed,  in  some  neighbouring  depart- 
ment, or  from  a small  establishment  of  the  kind  annexed  to  a 
simple  primary  school.  Seminaries  common  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics  ^re  sanctioned,  provided  the  eleves  receive  religious 
instruction  in  conformity  to  their  belief. 

3.  Those  seminaries  are  to  be  established,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
towns  of  a middling  size ; — not  in  large,  to  remove  the  young  men 
from  the  seductions  of  a great  city  ; — not  in  small,  to  allow  them 
to  profit  by  the  vicinity  of  schools  of  different  degrees. 

4.  To  enable  them  to  recruit  their  nnmbers  with  the  most 
likely  subjects,  and  to  educate  these  themselves,  they  shall,  us 
frequently  as  possible,  be  in  connexion  with  orphan  hospitals  and 
charity  schools, — &c.  &c. 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  two  kinds  of  seminaries  for  pri- 
mary instructors, — &c.  &c. 

6.  The  studies  of  the  primary  seminaries  arc  not  the  same  as 
the  studies  of  the  primary  schools  themselves.  Admission  into 
the  seminary  supposes  a complete  course  of  primary  instruction, 
and  the  main  scope  of  the  institution  is  to  add,  to  the  knowledge 
previously  acquired,  accurate  and  comprehensive  notions  of  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  of  the  education  of  children,  in  general  and 
in  detail,  in  theory  and  in  practice.*  But  as  it  may  not  always 
be  possible  to  obtain  subjects  fully  prepared,  it  is  permitted  to 
receive,  as  seminarists,  those  who  are  not  yet  perfect  in  the 
higher  departments  of  their  previous  studies.  The  ago  of  admis- 
sion is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen. 

7.  The  principal  aim  of  the  primary  seminaries  is  to  form  their 

• Wc  may  here  state,  that  the  branches  of  instrnction,  in  tlic  Pni.s.sian 
primary  .seminaries,  are  in  generai: — 1.  Religion;  Biblical  history,  stiuiy  of 
the  Bible,  an  Introduction  to  the  sacred  books,  Christian  doctrine  and 
morals. — 2.  German  language  etymologically  consulered,  grammar,  the 
communication  of  thought  in  speech  and  writing. — 3.  Mathematics ; mental 
arithmetic,  ciphering,  geometry. — t.  History.— 5.  Geography  and  geology.— 
6.  Natural  history,  physics.— 7.  Music;  singing,  theory  of  music,  general 
bass,  execution  on  the  violin  and  organ.— 8.  Drawing.— 9.  Penmanship. — 
10.  Pajdagogic  and  didactic  (i.  e.  art  of  moral  education,  and  art  of  iiitcllec- 
tnal  instiTiclion)  theory  to  bo  constantly  conjoined  with  ])racticc — 1 1 . Chnivh 
service  —12.  Klenients  of  horticulture.- 13.  Gymnastic  exercises. 
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pu])iLs  to  bealtli  of  body  and  mind ; to  inspire  them  with  religious 
sentiment,  and  the  kindred  paedagogical  spirit.  The  instruction 
and  exercises  in  the  seminary  to  be  coextensive  with  the  branches 
of  education  in  the  primary  schools.  In  regard  to  lucthods,  it 
should  bo  less  attempted  to  communicate  theories,  than,  by  en- 
lightened observation  and  personal  experience,  to  lead  the  pupil 
to  clear  and  simple  principles ; and  to  this  end,  schools  should  be 
attached  to  all  the  seminaries,  in  which  the  alumni  m*y  be  exer- 
cised to  practice. 

8.  The  course  of  preparation  to  last  three  years.  The  first  in 
supplement  of  the  previous  primary  education  ; the  second  devoted 
to  special  instruction  of  a higher  order  ; and  the  third  to  practical 
exercises  in  the  annexed  primary  school,  and  other  establishments 
of  the  place.  For  those  who  require  no  supplementary  instruc- 
tion, a course  of  two  years  may  suffice. 

9.  Small  stipends  allowed  to  a certain  number  of  poor  and  pro- 
mising seminarists. 

10.  All  who  receive  such  a gratuity,  are  obliged,  at  the  end  of 
their  course,  to  accept  any  vacancy  to  which  they  may  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  provincial  consistories — with  the  pros]>ect  of  a more 
lucrative  appointment  if  their  conduct  merit  promotion. 

11.  The  regulations  of  every  seminary  to  be  ratified  by  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  ; immediate  superintendence  to  be 
e.xerciscd  by  the  provincial  consistories,  and,  in  respect  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  several  seminaries,  by  the  clerical 
authorities. 

But  the  preparation  of  primary  schoolmasters  is  not  exclu- 
sively limited  to  such  seminaries.  Largo  primary  schools,  cler- 
gymen, and  able  schoolmasters,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
provincial  consistories,  be  allowed  to  attempt  this ; their  pupils, 
if  deficient,  to  be  sent  to  a seminary  to  complete  their  (jualificii- 
tion.  The  superintendence  of  these  petty  establishments  may 
be  confided  to  the  inspectors  of  the  circle.  When  joineci  to  a 
girls’  school,  those  minor  establishments  may  educate  school- 
mistresses. 

Their  appointment. — Lvory  man,  foreigner  or  native,  of  mature 
age,  irreproachable  in  his  moral  and  religious  char.actcr,  and 
approved,  by  examination,  competent  to  its  duties,  is  eligible  to 
the  office  of  public  instructor.  But  this  appointment  belongs, 
by  preference,  to  the  seminarists,  who,  after  a lull  course  of 
preparation,  have  Wen  regularly  examined,  and  found  duly 
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qualified  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  all  the  various  branches 
of  primary  instruction.  These  (half-yearly  and  annual)  exami- 
nations are  conducted  by  a commission  of  four  competent  in- 
dividuals ; two  of  its  membei-s  being  lay,  two  clerical.  The 
clerical  members,  for  the  examination  of  Protestant  instructors, 
are  appointed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  province ; 
those  for  Catholic,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  lay 
members  are  nominated  by  the  provincial  consistory.  These 
appointments  are  not  for  life,  but  renewable  every  three  years. 
Religion,  and  the  other  branches,  form  the  subject  of  two  sepa- 
rate examinations.  For  Catholic  teachers,  the  religious  exami- 
nation takes  place  under  the  presidency  of  a church  dignitary 
delegated  by  the  bishop ; for  Protestant,  under  the  presidency 
of  a clergyman.  The  examinations  on  temporal  matters  arc  con- 
ducted under  the  presidency  of  a lay  counsellor  of  the  provincial 
consistory.  Both  parts  of  the  examination,  though  distinct,  are 
viewed  as  constituting  but  a single  w'hole ; all  the  members  of 
the  commission  are  always  present,  and  the  result,  if  favourable, 
is  expressed  in  the  same  certificate.  This  certificate,  besides  the 
moral  character  of  the  candidiite,  states  the  comparative  degree 
of  his  qualification, — eminently  capable,  snjfficiently  capable,  jtust 
capable;  and  also  specifies  his  adaptation  to  the  higher  or  the 
lower  department  of  primary  in-struction.  Those  found  incom- 
petent, are  either  declared  wholly  incapable,  or  are  remitted  to 
their  studies.  The  others,  with  indication  of  the  degree  of  their 
certificate,  arc  placed  on  the  list  of  candidates  of  each  depart- 
ment, and  have  a claim  to  be  appointed ; but  to  accelerate  this, 
the  names  of  tho.se  worthy  of  choice  are  published  twice  a-ycar  in 
the  official  papers  of  the  departments,  where  the  order  of  their 
classification  is  that  of  their  certificates.  Schoolmistresses,  also, 
are  approved  competent  through  examinations  regulated  by  the 
provincial  consistories. 

Incentives  to  Improvement — Promotion. — It  is  the  duty  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  enlightened  men  to  whom  the  superinten- 
dence and  inspection  of  schools  are  confided,  to  watch  over  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  masters.  In  particular,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  directors  and  rectors  of  gymnasia  and  town- 
schools  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  younger  iiu^stcrs,  to 
afford  them  advice,  to  point  out  their  errors,  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  improve  themselves  by  attending  the  lessons  of  more 
experienced  teachci’s.  by  cultivating  their  society,  by  forming 
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school  conferences  or  other  associations  of  instructors,  and  by 
studying  the  best  works  on  education.  The  provincial  consis- 
tories, in  electing  able  and  zealous  masters  of  the  popular  schools, 
should  engage  them  to  organize  extensive  associations  among 
the  schoolmasters  of  town  and  country,  in  order  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  their  calling,  and  to  promote  their  improvement  by 
regular  meetings,  by  consultations,  conversations,  practical  expe- 
riments, written  essays,  the  study  of  particular  branches  of 
instruction,  reading  in  common  well-chosen  works,  and  by  the 
discussions  to  which  these  give  rise.  The  directors  of  such 
associations  merit  encouragement  and  support,  in  proportion 
to  their  application  and  success.  By  degrees,  every  circle  to 
have  a society  of  schoolmasters.*  Distinguished  masters,  and 
those  destined  to  the  direction  of  primary  seminaries,  should 
likewise,  with  the  approbation,  or  on  the  suggestion  of  the  mini- 
ster, be  enabled,  at  the  public  expense,  to  travel  in  the  interior 
of  the  coimtry  or  abroad,  in  order  to  obtain  information  touch- 
ing the  organization,  and  wants  of  the  primary  schools. f Zeal 
and  ability  in  the  master  to  be  rewarded  by  promotion  to  situa- 
tions of  a higher  order,  and  even,  in  particular  cases,  by  extraoi-- 
dinary  recompenses.  The  provincial  consistories  to  prepare 
tables  of  the  different  places  of  schoolmasters,  classed  according 
to  their  emolument ; and  to  take  care  that  the  promotion  bo  in 
general  made  in  conformity  to  these  lists.  No  term  of  service 
affords  of  itself  a valid  claim  to  promotion  ; when  a place  is  soli- 

• These  association.s,  among  other  institution.s,  arc  at  once  cau.se  ami 
effect  of  the  pocdagogical  spirit  prevalent  throughout  the  empire, — a spirit 
which,  unfortunately,  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  countiy.  How  large  a 
share  of  active  intellect  is,  in  Germany,  ocenpied  with  education,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  number  of  works  on  that  science  which  annually  ap]>ear. 
Pasdagogy  forms  one  of  the  most  extemsive  departments  of  German  litera- 
ture. Taking  the  last  throe  years,  we  6nd,  from  Thon’s  catalogues,  that,  in 
18.10,  there  were  published  501 — in  1831,  452 — in  18.12,  520  new  works  of 
this  class.  Of  these,  twenty  were  jonnials,  maintained  exclusively  by  their 
natural  circulation.  Does  Britain,  or  France,  thus  support  even  one? 

t This  regulation  has  proved  of  the  highest  advantage.  But  the  Prussian 
government  has  done  much  more.  Not  only  have  intelligent  schoolmasters 
been  sent  abroad  to  study  the  institutions  of  other  countries,  as  those  of 
Grascr,  Poehlraan,  Pcstalozzi,  Fellenberg,  &c.,  but  almost  every  foreign  edu- 
cational method  of  any  celebrity  has  Iteen  fully  and  fairly  tried  by  experi- 
ment at  home.  In  this  way  the  Prussian  public  education  has  l)cen  always 
up  to  every  impnivement  of  the  ag»‘.  and  obviated  any  tendency  to  a pai-tial 
and  one-sided  development. 
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cited  superior  to  that  for  which  the  petitioner  has  received  a cer- 
tificate, an  examination  of  promotion  must  take  place  before  the 
same  authorities,  to  whom  the  examination  for  appointment  is 
intrusted.  Where  the  competency  is  notorious,  examination  may, 
by  the  ratifying  power,  be  dispensed  with.  Tlie  departmental 
authority  must,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  transmit  to  the  ministry 
a list  of  all  masters  newly  placed  or  promoted,  with  a statement 
of  the  value  of  the  several  appointments ; and  this  authority  is 
never  excusable  if  it  leave  personal  merit  without  employment 
and  recompense,  or  the  smallest  service  unacknowledged.  (The 
regulations  touching  the  degradation  and  dismissal  of  incapable, 
negligent,  immoral  masters,  we  must  wholly  omit.) 

V. — Of  the  Direction  of  the  Schools  of  Primary  Instruction. 

Such  is  the  internal  organization  of  the  primary  education. 
But  this  organization  would  not  work  of  itself;  it  requires  an 
external  force  and  intelligence  to  impel  at  once  and  guide  it — in 
other  words,  a governing  power.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
this  government  is,  that  the  ancient  union  of  popular  instruction 
with  Christianity  and  the  Church  should  be  maintained ; always, 
however,  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  ministerial  authority. 

Communal  Authorities. — General  rule. — That  as  each  commune, 
urban  or  rural,  has  its  primary  school  or  schools,  so  it  must  have 
its  special  Superintending  School  Committee,  (Schulvorstand.) 

Primary  Country  Schools. — Where  the  church  contributes  to 
their  support,  this  committee  is  composed  of  the  patron  and  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish,  of  the  magistrates  of  the  commune,  and  of 
several  fathers  of  families,  members  of  the  school-union ; and 
where  all  are  not  of  one  faith,  the  proportion  of  the  sects  among 
the  members  of  the  union  must  be  represented  by  the  proportion 
of  the  sects  among  the  fathers  of  families  in  the  committee.  The 
fixed  members  of  the  committee  form  its  Committee  of  Admini- 
stration {verwaltende  Schulvorstand) ; the  others  are  elected  (for 
four  years,  and  capable  of  re-election)  by  the  school-union,  and 
confirmed  by  the  provincial  consistory.  No  one  allowed  to  decline 
this  duty,  unless  burdened  with  another  communal  office.  In 
schools  exclusively  endowed  by  the  church,  the  committee  of 
administration  may  bo  wholly  ecclesiastical.  However  consti- 
tuted, this  committee  takes  cognizance  of  all  that  concerns  the 
school,  within  and  without.  The  pastor,  in  particular,  who  is  the 
natural  insi)octor  of  the  village  school,  ought  to  be  frequent  in  his 
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visits,  and  unreniitted  in  his  superintendence  of  the  masters.  Tiic 
committees  receive  all  complaints,  which  they  transmit  to  the 
superior  authorities.  Their  exertions  should  be  especially  directed 
to  sec  that  all  is  comformablc  to  regulation ; to  animate,  direct, 
and  counsel  the  instructors ; and  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the  inhabi- 
tants for  education.  Articulate  directions  on  the  more  special 
duties  of  the  administrative  committees,  and  accommodated  to 
their  several  circumstances,  to  bo  published  by  the  provincial 
consistories.  Services  gratuitous. 

Prinviry  Town  Schools. — In  petty  towns,  where  there  is  only 
a single  school,  the  coininittees  of  administration  are  composed, 
as  those  of  the  country  ; only,  if  there  be  two  or  more  clergymen, 
it  is  the  first  who  regularly  belongs  to  this  committee  ; to  which 
is  also  added  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  a representative  of  the 
citizens. 

In  towns  of  a middling  size,  which  support  several  primary 
schools,  there  is  to  be  formed,  in  like  manner,  a single  common 
administration  (Ortschidbehoerde),  except  only,  that  to  this  coun- 
cil is  added  a father  of  a family  of  each  school,  and  a clergyman 
of  each  sect,  if  the  schools  be  of  different  creeds.  It  will  form 
matter  of  consideration  whether  a person  specially  skilled  in 
scholastic  affairs  {Schidnumn)  should  be  introduced. 

Large  towns  are  to  be  divided  into  disti'icts,  each  having  its 
superintending  school-committee.  There  shall,  however,  be  a 
central  point  of  superintendence  for  ail  the  schools,  gymnasia 
excepted ; this  called  the  School-commission,  (Schulcommission.) 
This  properly  composed  of  the  Lutheran  Superintendent,  and 
of  the  Catholic  Arch-priest  or  Dean  of  the  place,  and  according 
to  the  size  of  the  town  and  number  of  its  schools,  of  one  or  more 
members  of  the  magistracy,  of  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  citizens,  and  of  one  or  two  individuals  versed  in 
the  science  of  education.  A member  of  each  committee  of 
administration  (if  special  circumstances  do  not  prevent)  is  added, 
unless  one  be  already  there,  in  a different  cap-acity.  These 
bodies  to  be  confirmed  by  the  ])rovincial  consistories,  who  must 
take  care  that  only  upright,  intelligent,  and  zealous  individuals 
are  admitted.  The  members  elected  for  six  years,  with  capacity 
of  re-election ; no  one,  however,  obliged  to  serve  longer  than 
throe.  Municipal  functions  alone  afford  a plea  of  excuse.  Ser- 
vices unpaid.  The  school-commission  is  bound — to  sec  that  the 
town  be  providcil  with  the  necessary  schools — to  attend  to  their 
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wants — to  administer  the  general  school-fund — to  take  care  that 
the  regulations  preserihed  by  the  law,  the  minister,  or  the  pro- 
vincial consistories,  are  duly  executed,  in  regard  to  school  attend- 
ance by  the  children  of  rich  and  poor — to  do  every  thing  for  the 
internal  and  external  prosperity  of  the  schools,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The 
district  committees  have  each  the  superintendence  of  their 
schools,  in  subordination  to  the  school-commission.  The  school- 
commission  and  district- committees  to  meet  in  ordinary  once  a- 
mcnth.  Their  presidents  elected  for  three  years  by  the  members, 
and  confirmed  by  the  consistory  of  the  province.  Decisions,  by 
plurality  of  voices  ; except  in  matters  touching  the  internal  eco- 
nomy of  the  school,  which  are  determined  by  the  opinion  of  the 
clergymen,  and  those  specially  versed  in  educational  matters. 
The  committees  may  call  in  to  assist  in  their  extraordinary  general 
deliberations,  the  clergy  and  instructors  of  the  district,  or  a part 
of  them.  The  school-commissions  annually  address  circumstantial 
reports  on  the  schools  under  their  inspection  to  the  provincial  con- 
sistories ; in  the  petty  towns,  and  country  communes,  this  report 
is  made  through  the  inspectors  of  the  circle. 

Authorities  of  the  Circle. — There  is  a general  superintendence 
over  the  inferior  schools  of  a circle,  as  likewise  over  the  commit- 
tees of  administration  of  these  schools,  and  this  superintendence  is 
exercised  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Circle,  (Schul-Kreis-Aufscher,  or 
Schul-Kreis-Inspektor).  The  school  circle  is  co-extensive  with 
the  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Superintendent  and  Catholic  Bishop. 
But  if  the  diocese  be  too  large  for  one  school-inspection,  it  must 
be  divided  into  two  circles.  For  Protestant  schools,  the  superin- 
tendents arc  in  general  the  inspectors  of  the  circle.  The  greatest 
care  is  therefore  to  be  taken  tliat  no  churchman  be  nominated 
superintendent,  who  does  not,  besides  his  merely  clerical  acquire- 
ments, possess  those  qualifications  necessary  for  the  inspection  of 
schools.  Clergymen,  not  superintendents,  may,  in  certain  spe- 
cified circumstances,  be  appointed  inspectors ; and  even  laymen, 
distinguished  for  their  pedagogical  knowledge  and  activity  ; 
always,  however,  with  permission  previously  obtained  from  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  For  the  Catholic  schools,  the 
inspectors  arc  in  general  the  Deans.  Under  the  same  conditions 
as  for  the  Protestant  schools,  other  ecclesiastics  and  even  lay- 
men permitted  to  replace  the  Deans.  The  Protestant  inspectors 
are  nominated  by  the  consistory  of  the  province,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  [nstrnction.  The  Catholic  inspectors 
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are  proposed  by  the  Bishops,  and  presented,  with  an  articulate 
statement  of  their  qualifications,  by  the  provincial  consistories,  to 
the  Minister  for  confirmation.  The  Minister  has  a right  to  decline 
the  confirmation,  when  well-founded  objections  can  be  alleged 
against  the  presentee,  and  to  summon  the  Bishop  to  make  a new 
proposal.  The  inspector  of  the  circle  i.s  charged  with  watching 
over  the  internal  management  of  schools,  the  ]>rocccdings  of  the 
committees,  and  the  conduct  of  the  instructors.  The  whole  scho- 
lastic system,  indeed,  is  subjected  to  their  revision  and  superior 
direction.  They  must  make  themselves  fulij'  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  all  the  schools,  by  means  of  the  half-yearly  reports  trans- 
mitted by  the  communal  committees,  by  attending  the  examina- 
tions, by  unexpected  visits  as  frequently  as  may  be,  and  by  the 
solemn  revisions  to  be  made  once  a-year  by  every  inspector  in 
all  the  schools  under  his  jurisdiction.  In  these  revisions,  he 
c.xamines  the  children  assembled  together : requires  an  account 
of  the  school  administration,  internal  and  external,  from  the 
administrative  committee ; receives  the  complaints  and  wishes  of 
the  members  of  the  school-union,  and  takes  measures  to  remedy 
defects.  He  transmits  a full  report  of  the  revision  to  the  con- 
sistory of  the  province.  The  consistory  from  time  to  time  name 
counsellors  from  its  body  to  assist  at  the  stated,  or  to  make  extra- 
ordinary, revisions. 

For  the  external  management  of  country-schools,  the  inspectors 
should  act  in  concert  with  the  counsellors  of  the  circle,  {Land- 
raethe  ) All  the  regulations  and  enquiries  of  the  provincial  con- 
sistories, relative  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  schools,  are  address- 
ed to  the  inspectors,  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  internal  wants  of 
the  schools,  and  of  their  masters,  are  brought  by  the  inspectors  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  consistories.  The  Catholic  inspectors  arc 
bound  to  furnish  to  the  Bishop  the  information  required  touching 
the  religious  concerns  of  the  schools ; but  their  primary  duty  is  to 
inform  the  provincial  con.sistories  of  their  general  condition.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  should  communicate  to  the  Bishop  the  report 
of  the  annual  revision,  addressed  to  the  consi.storics.  The  Protest- 
ant inspectors,  as  clergyman,  arc  already  in  connexion  with  the 
Synods ; but  they,  as  well  as  the  clerical  members  of  the  commit- 
tees of  administration,  ought  to  inform  the  synods  of  the  state  of 
the  schools,  and  take  counsel  in  the  synodal  meetings  in  regard  to 
their  improvement.  Lay  inspectors  should  do  this  by  writing. 
Each  inspector  receives  an  annual  indemnity  for  the  travelling 
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cxpen.ses  ho  may  incur  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  amount 
to  be  rated  by  the  provincial  consistories.  Tlie  study  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education  is  made  imperative  at  the  University,  ,, 
both  on  Protestant  and  Catholic  students  of  tlicology ; and  no 
one  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  the  examination  for  holy  orders, 
unless  found  conversant  with  all  matters  requisite  for  the  admini- 
stration and  superintendence  of  schools.  The  law  of  1819  stops 
with  the  inspector  of  the  circle.  But  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  over  the  inspector  stands  the  school-counsellor,  {Schulrath;) 
a functionary  belonging  to  the  departmental  council  of  regency, 
and  yet  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
regency  represented  by  the  school-counsellor,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  consistory  of  the  province,  of  which  the  school- 
board  (Schulcolle^um)  forms  part.  This  high  scholastic  authority, 
provincial,  not  departmental,  intermeddles  with  primary  instruc- 
tion only  in  certain  more  important  points ; for  example,  the 
seminaries  for  primary  schoolmasters,  lying,  as  they  do,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  regency,  of  the  school-counsellor,  and  of  the 
inspector  of  the  circle.  Of  these  we  have  already  spoken,  (^supra, 
pp.  5G9,  571.) 


VI. — Of  Private  Schools. 

In  Prussia  all  education,  but  especially  the  education  of  the 
people,  rests  on  the  public  establishments ; the  intelligence  of  the 
nation  was  too  important  a concern  to  be  abandoned  to  chance ; 
but  though  no  dependence  is  placed  by  the  state  on  private 
schools,  these  institutions  are  not  proscribed,  but  authorized  under 
the  conditions  necessary  to  obviate  all  serious  detriment  to  the 
cause  of  education.  We  cannot  enter  into  any  detail  on  this 
head.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  while  the  state  on  the  one  hand, 
through  the  high  qualification  it  secures  in  those  to  whom  it  con- 
fides the  care  of  public  instruction,  raises  the  general  standard  of 
pmdagogical  competency  to  a very  lofty  pitch ; on  the  other,  it 
takes  measures  directly  to  abate  the  nuisance,  so  prevalent  among 
ourselves,  of  unqualified  interlopers  in  this  difficult  and  all-impor- 
tant occupation.  In  Prussia,  quacks  are  tolerated  neither  in 
medicine  nor  in  education.  Private  instructors  must  produce  • 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  moral  and  religious  character ; their 
capacity  is  ascertained  b}’  examination ; and  the  license  which 
they  obtain,  specifies  what,  and  in  what  degree,  they  arc  found 
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qualified  to  teach.  Neither  are  private  establishments  of  educa- 
tion emancipated  from  public  inspection. 


We  must  subjoin  M.  Cousin’s  ob.servations  on  this  Law,  and  on 
the  expediency  of  its  adoption.  They  are  of  high  importance ; 
and  from  their  application  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own  coun- 
try, are  hardly  less  deserving  of  consideration  in  England  than 
in  France. 

“ Tlic  points  of  wliicli  I liave  now  treated  comprehend  the  wliole  mecha- 
nism of  primary  education  in  l^ru.ssia.  Tliere  is  not  a single  article  but  i.s 
literally  boiTowed  from  the  law  of  1819.  This  law,  without  entering  into 
specialties  relative  to  the  several  provinces,  neglects  no  object  of  intcre.st. 
As  a legislative  measure  regarding  primary  instruction,  it  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  perfect  with  which  I am  actiuaintcal. 

“ It  is,  indeed,  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  its  consutiimate  wisdom. 
No  inapplicable  general  principles ; no  spirit  of  system  ; no  particnlar  and 
exclusive  views,  govern  the  legislator;  he  avail.s  himself  of  all  the  means 
conducive  to  his  end,  even  when  these  means  differ  widely  from  each  other. 
A king,  an  absolute  king,  h.as  given  this  law ; an  irresponsible  minister  has 
counselled  or  digested  it ; yet  no  mistaken  sjiirit  of  centralization  or  minis- 
terial bnreaucraey  is  betrayed  ; almtist  every  thing  is  committed,  to  the 
authorities  of  the  commune,  of  the  department,  of  the  province  ; with  the 
minister  is  left  only  the  impulsion  and  general  superintendence.  The  clcrg}’ 
have  an  ample  share  in  the  direction  of  popnliir  instruction,  and  the  fathers 
of  families  are  likewise  consulted  in  the  towns  and  in  the  villages.  In  a 
word,  all  the  interests  naturally  concerned  in  the  business,  find  their  place 
in  this  organizatitm,  and  concur  each  in  its  own  manner  to  the  common  end 
— the  civilisation  of  the  people. 

“ This  Prussian  law  appears  to  me,  therefore,  excellent ; but  we  arc  not 
to  imagine  it  the  result  of  one  man's  wi-sdoni.  Baron  von  Altenstein,  by 
whom  it  was  <ligcstcd,  is  not  its  author ; and  it  may  be  said  to  have  already 
existed  in  a mass  of  partial  ordinances,  and  in  the  usages  and  manner.s  of 
the.  country.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a single  article  of  this  long  law,  of  which 
there  arc  not  numerons  precedents;  and  in  a notice  touching  the  history  of 
primary  education  in  Prussia,  in  BeckedorlTs  .lonmal,  I find  enactments  of 
1728  and  17.9C,  comprising  a large  proportion  of  the  regtilations  enforced  by 
the  law  of  1819.  Tlie  obligation  on  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school 
is  of  long  standing  in  Prussia.  Tlie  extensive  interference  of  the  Church  in 
the  education  of  the  people  ascends  to  the  origin  of  Protestantism,  to  which 
it  indeed  belongs ; for  it  is  evident  that  a revolution,  accomplished  in  the 
name  of  liberty  of  thought,  behoved,  for  its  own  defence  and  establishment, 
to  work  out  the  mental  emancipation  of  the  people,  and  the  <lifl'nsion  of  edu- 
cation, The.  law  of  1819  undoubtedly  pitches  sufficiently  high,  what  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  elonicntary  and  burgher  schools ; hut  if  this  instruction  appear 
excc.s.sivc  for  certain  localities,  it  imi.st  be  stated  that  it  is  already  practised,  and 
even  surpassed  in  many  others.  The  bolilest  measure  is  the  establishment  of  a 
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i;i'eat  semmai'y  for  the  education  of  primary  schoolmasters  in  each  department ; 
but  there  were  already  similar  establishments  in  most  of  the  ancient  proWnces 
of  the  monarchy.  In  fine,  this  law  did  hardly  more  than  distribute  uniformly 
what  exi.sted  previously,  not  only  in  Prussia,  bnt  throughout  the  whole  of 
Germany.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a metaphysical  Utopia,  arbitrarj-  and  arti- 
ficial, like  the  greater  part  of  our  laws  concerning  primary  education,  but  a 
measnre  fonnded  on  experience  and  reality.  And  herein  is  seen  the  reason 
why  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  and  why  it  has  so  rapidly  produced  the 
happiest  fruits.  Previously  assured  that  it  was  every  where  practicable, 
the  Prussian  minister  every  where  required  its  execution,  Icaviug  the 
details  to  the  authorities  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  reselling  only  to 
himself  the  primary  movement,  the  impulsion,  and  the  verification  of  the 
whole.  This  impulsion  has  been  so  steady,  this  verification  so  severe,  and 
the  communal,  departmental,  and  provincial  anthoritics,  the  School-board 
in  the  provincial  consistories,  the  School-coungellor  in  each  council  of  depart- 
ment, the  Itupeclors  in  the  circles,  the  Commiuiom  in  the  towns,  and  the 
Committees  in  the  urban  and  rural  communes — all  the  authorities  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools,  have  exerted  a zeal  at  once  so  unremitted,  and  so 
well  applied,  that  at  present  what  the  law  prescribes  is  almost  everywhere 
Iwlow  what  is  actually  performed.  For  example  ; — ^Thc  law  commands  the 
establishment  in  each  department  of  a great  primary  Seminary ; and  there 
is  now,  not  only  one  such  in  every  dcpai-fment,  but  frequently,  likewise, 
several  smaller  subsidiary  seminaries ; — a result  which,  in  a certain  sort, 
guarantees  all  others ; for  such  establishments  can  only  fiourish  in  propor- 
tion as  the  masters  whom  they  prepare  find  comfortable  appointments,  and 
the  comfortable  appointment  of  masters  says  every  thing  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  primary  instruction.  The  schoolmasters  have  been  raised  to  func- 
tionaries of  the  state,  and  as  snch  have  now  right  to  a retiring  pension  in 
their  old  age ; and  there  is  formed  .in  every  department  a fund  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  schoolmasters,  which  the  law  has  recommended 

rather  than  enforced The  greatest  difficulty  was 

to  obtain,  in  the  new  provinces,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Rhine,  the 
execution  of  that  article  of  the  law  which,  under  rigorous  penalties,  imposes 
on  parents  the  obligation  of  sending  their  children  to  school.  The  mhiister 
wisely  suspended  that  part  of  the  law  in  these  provinces,  and  applied  himself 
to  accomplish  a similar  resnlt  by  persuasion  and  emulation  ; then,  at  last, 
when  he  had  disseminated  the  taste  for  education  in  these  provinces,  and 
deemed  them  sufllcicntly  prepared,  he,  in  1825,  rendered  the  law  obligatory, 

and  thenceforward  strictly  enforced  its  execution [Examples.] 

The  law  has  been  universally  applied,  but  with  a prudent  combination  of 

mildness  and  rigour.  Thus,  &c I have  thought  it  useful  to 

study  the  mode  in  which  the  Government  has  applied  the  general  law  of 
1819  to  the  Grand  Unchy  of  Posen,  far  behind  even  the  provinces  of  the 
Rhine.  I have  under  my  eyes  a number  of  documents,  which  ju-ove  the 
wisdom  of  the  ministerial  measures  and  the  progress  which  primary  instruc- 
tion, and  the  civilisation  it  represents,  have  made  in  this  Polish  portion  of 
the  monarchy.  It  would  be  likewise  desirable  that  there  were  ]>ublished  in 
French,  all  the  ministerial  and  provmcial  instructions  touching  the  applica- 
finn  of  the  law  of  1819  to  the  Jews,  and  the  dissemination  of  a taste  for  edu- 
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cfilioii  in  this  |M>rlion  of  the  Pnissian  population,  nuuiPFons  and  wealthy,  but 
comparatively  unenlightened,  and  appreheiuive  lest  the  faith  of  their  children 
might  be  |)erillcd  by  an  attendance  on  the  public  schools. 

“ III  the  present  state  of  things,  a law  regarding  primary  education  is,  in 
France,  assuredly  a measure  of  indispensable  necessity.  But  how  is  a good 
law  to  be  framed  in  the  absence  of  precedents,  and  of  ail  experience  in  this 
important  matter  ? The  education  of  the  people  has  been  hitherto  so 
neglected ; the  attempts  have  been  so  few,  and  these  few  so  unsuccessful, 
that  we  arc  totally  destitute  of  those  common  notions,  those  foreclosed  opi- 
nions irradicated  at  once  in  our  habits  and  judgments,  which  constitute  the 
conditions  and  bases  of  a true  legislation.  I am  anxious  for  a law,  and  a 
law  I also  dread ; for  I tremble  lost  we  sliould  again  commence  a course  of 
visionary  legislation,  instead  of  turning  onr  attention  to  what  actually  is. 
God  grant  that  we  be  made  to  comprehend,  that,  at  present,  a law  on  pri- 
mary education  can  only  he  a provisory,  not  a definitive  measure ; that  of 
necessity  it  must  be  remodelled  some  ten  years  hence,  and  that  the  problem 
is  only  to  supply  the  more  urgent  wants,  and  bestow  a legislative  sanction 
on  some  in«>utestible  points.  What  are  these  points  ? I will  attempt  to 
signalize  them  from  actual  facts. 

“ The  notion  of  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  is  not 
perhaps  sufiicicnily  prevalent  to  enable  us  at  present  to  pass  it  incontinently 
into  a law ; bi)t  all  arc  at  one  in  this — that  a school  is  an  establishment 
neces-sary  in  every  commune,  and  it  is  readily  admitted  that  this  school 
should  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  commune,  allowing  the  com- 
mune, if  too  poor,  to  have  recourse  on  the  department,  and  the  department 
on  the  state.  This  point,  then,  is  not  disputed,  and  ought  to  bo  ratified 
into  a law.  The  practice  has  even  preceded  the  enactment ; during  the  last 
year  the  municipal  councils  have  been  every  where  voting  the  highest 
amount  of  funds  within  their  means  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  their 
commune.  There  remains  only  to  convert  this  almost  general  fact  into  a 
legal  obligation. 

“ You  aro  also  aware;  sir,  that  many  councils  of  department  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  ensuring  the  supply  of  schoolmasters,  and  their  better  education, 
by  establishing  within  their  bounds  a primary  normal  school ; and  we  may 
aflSrm,  that  in  this  expenditnre  there  has  been  Iroqnently  more  of  Inxnry 
than  of  parsimony.  This  also  is  a valuable  indication ; and  the  law  would 
only  confirm  and  generalize  what  at  present  takes  place  almost  every  where, 
by  decreeing  a primaiy  normal  school  for  each  department,  as  a prunaiy 
school  for  every  commune ; it  being  understood  that  this  primary  normal 
school  should  be  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of 
each  department. 

“ Here,  then,  are  two  veiy  important  points  on  which  all  are  agreed : 
Have  yon  not  also  been  struck  with  the  demands  of  a great  many  towns, 
largo  and  small,  for  schools  superior  to  the  common  primary  schools,  and  in 
which  the  instruction,  without  attempting  to  emulate  our  royal  and  com- 
munal colleges  in  classical  and  scientific  studies,  should  devote  a more  parti- 
cular attention  to  objects  of  a more  general  utility,  and  indispensable  to  that 
nnmerous  class  of  the  population  which,  without  entering  into  the  learned 
professions,  finds,  however,  the  want  of  a more  extensive  and  varied  ciiltiire 
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tlian  the  lower  orders,  strictly  so  called — the  peasants  and  artisans  ? The 
towns  every  where  call  out  for  such  establishments ; several  mnnicipal  coun- 
cils have  voted  considerable  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  have  addressed  them- 
•selvcs  to  you,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  authorization,  assistance,  and 
advice.  Here  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  the  symptom  of  a veritable  want, 
the  indication  of  an  important  chasm  in  onr  system  of  public  education.  Yon 
are  well  aware  that  I am  a zealous  defender  of  classical  and  scientific  studies ; 
not  only  do  I think  that  it  is  expedient  to  keep  up  our  collegial  plan  of 
studies,  more  especially  the  philological  department  of  that  plan,  but  I am 
convinced  that  it  ought  to  be  strengthened  and  extended,  and  thereby, 
always  maintaining  our  incontestible  superiority  in  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences,  to  be  able  to  emulate  Germany  in  the  solidity  of  our  classi- 
cal instruction.  In  fact,  classical  studies  arc,  beyond  comparison,  the  most 
essential  of  all,  conducing,  as  they  do,  to  the  knowledge  of  our  humanity, 
which  they  consider  under  all  its  mighty  aspects  and  relations : here,  in  the 
language  and  literature  of  nations  who  have  left  behind  a memorable  trace 
of  their  passage  on  the  earth  ; there,  in  the  pregnant  vicissitudes  of  history, 
which  continually  renovate  and  improve  society ; and  finally,  in  philosophy, 
which  reveals  to  us  the  simple  elements,  and  the  more  uniform  organization  of 
that  wondrous  being,  which  history,  literature,  and  languages  successively 
clothe  in  forms  the  most  divei'sified,  and  yet  always  relative  to  some  more  or 
less  important  part  of  its  internal  constitution.  Classical  studies  maintain 
the  sacred  tradition  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  onr  humanity.  To 
enfeeble  them  would,  in  my  eyes,  be  an  act  of  barbarism,  an  attempt  against 
true  civilisation,  and  in  a certain  sort,  the  crime  of  lese-humanity.  May  our 
royal  colleges,  then,  and  even  a large  proportion  of  our  communal,  continue 
to  introduce  into  the  sanctuary  the  flower  of  onr  French  youth  j they  will 
deserve  well  of  their  country.  But  the  whole  population — can  it,  ought  it, 
to  enter  our  colleges  ? In  France,  primary  education  is  but  a .scantling ; 
and  between  this  education  and  that  of  our  colleges,  there  is  a blank ; hence 
it  follows  that  every  father  of  a family,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
who  has  the  bononrable  desire  of  bestowing  a suitable  education  on  his  sons, 
can  only  do  so  by  sending  them  to  college.  Serious  iiicouveuicuces  are  the 
result.  In  general,  these  young  men,  who  are  not  conscious  of  a lofty  desti- 
nation, prosecute  their  studies  with  little  assiduity ; and  when  they  return  to 
the  profession  and  habits  of  their  family,  as  nothing  in  the  routine  of  their 
ordinary  life  occurs  to  recall  and  keep  up  their  college  studins,  a few  years 
arc  sure  to  obliterate  the  smattering  of  classical  knowledge  they  possessed. 
They  also  frequently  contract  at  college  acquaintances  and  tastes  which 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  accommodate  themselves  again  to  the  humble 
condition  of  their  parents  ; hence  a race  of  restless  men,  discontented  with 
their  lot,  with  others,  and  with  themselves,  enemies  of  a social  order,  in 
which  they  do  not  feel  themselves  in  their  place,  and  ready,  with  some 
acquirements,  a talent  more  or  less  solid,  and  au  unbridled  ambition,  to 
throw  themselves  into  all  the  paths  cither  of  servility  or  revolt.  Our  colleges 
should  undoubtedly  remain  open  to  all,  but  we  ought  not  to  invite  into  them, 
without  discretion,  the  lower  orders ; and  this  we  do,  unless  we  establish 
institutions  intermediate  between  the  primary  schools  and  the  colleges.  Ger- 
many, and  Prussia  in  particnlar,  are  rich  in  establishments  of  this  descrip- 
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tiiiii.  I have  already  described  several  in  detail,  at  Frankfort,  Weimar, 
l^ei|(sic ; and  they  are  consecrated  bj-  the  Prussian  law  of  1819.  Yon  are 
aware  that  1 speak  of  what  are  called  Hurgher-schools  {Bueryerschulen),  a 
word  which  accurately  coiitradistingnishes  them  from  the  laamed  Schools 
(OtUkrtenschulen),  called  in  Germany  Gj’mnasia,  and  with  us  Colleges;  a 
name  in  other  respects  honourable  to  the  bourgeoisie,  who  are  not  degraded 
by  attending  these  schools,  and  to  the  people,  who  are  thus  elevateil  to  the 
bonrgeoLsie.  The  burgher  schools  con.stitute  the  higher  degree  of  primary 
instruction,  of  which  the  clementaiy  schools  arc  the  lower.  There  arc  thus 
only  two  degrees:  1.  The  dementary  school,  which  Is  the  common  basis  of 
all  popular  education  in  town  and  country ; 2.  The  Kuryhrr  school,  which,  in 
towns  of  every  .size  where  there  exists  a middle  class,  affords  to  all  those  who 
are  not  de.stined  for  the  leanied  professions,  an  education  sufficiently  exten- 
sive and  liberal.  The  Pnecsian  law,  which  fixes  a maximum  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  clementaiy  school,  fixes  a minimum  for  that  of  the  bnrghcr- 
school ; and  there  are  two  very  different  examinations,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  license  of  primary  teacher  in  these  several  degrees.  The  elementary 
school  ought  to  be  one  ; for  it  represents,  and  is  destined  to  foster  and  con- 
firm, the  national  unity,  and,  in  general,  it  is  not  right  that  the  limit  fixed 
by  law  for  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  school  shonid  be  overpassed ; 
hut  the  case  is  different  in  the  burgher-school ; as  this  is  destined  for  a class 
essentially  different,  the  middle  class ; and  it  shonid  naturally  be  able  to  rise 
in  accommodation  to  the  higher  circumstances  of  that  class  in  the  more  im- 
portant towns.  Thus  it  is  that  in  Prussia  the  bnrgher-school  has  various 
gradations,  from  the  minimum  fixed  by  law,  with  whicli  I have  made  yon 
acquainted,  up  to  that  higher  degree  where  it  is  connected  with  the  Gymna- 
sium, properly  so  denominated,  and  thus  sometimes  obtains  the  name  of 
Proyymnasium.  1 transmit  you  an  instruction  relative  to  the  different  pro- 
gymnasia  in  the  department  of  Mnnster ; yon  will  there  see  that  these  estab- 
lishments arc,  as  the  title  indicates,  preparatory  gymnasia,  where  the  clas- 
sical and  scientific  instruction  stops  within  certain  limits,  but  where  the 
burgher  class  can  obtain  a truly  liberal  education.  In  general,  the  German 
burgher-schools,  somewhat  inferior  to  our  colleges  in  classical  and  scientific 
studies,  are  incomparably  snperior  to  them  in  what  is  tanght  of  religion, 
geography,  history,  the  modem  languages,  music,  drawing,  and  natioual 
literatnre.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  establish 
in  France,  by  one  name  or  other,  burgher-schools,  under  various  modifica- 
tion.s,  and  to  remodel  to  this  form  a certain  number  of  our  communal  col- 
leges. I regard  this,  sir,  as  an  affair  of  state.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  we 
have  already  various  degrees  of  primary  instruction  in  France,  and  that  what 
I require  has  been  already  provided.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind ; we  have 
three  degrees,  it  is  true,  but  ill-defined  ; the  distinction  is  therefore  naught. 
These  three  degrees  arc  an  arbitrary  classification,  the  principle  of  which  I 
do  not  pretend  to  comprehend,  whilst  the  two  degrees  determined  by  the 
Prassian  law  are  manifestly  founded  on  the  nature  of  things.  Finally, 
comprehending  these  two  degrees  within  the  circle  of  primary  education,  it 
is  not  unimportant  to  distinguish  and  characterise  them  by  different  names ; 
but  these  names — .schools  of  the  third,  second,  and  first  degree — mark 
nothing  but  abstract  differences;  they  speak  not  to  the  imaginatition,  and 
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make  no  impre-seiun  on  the  intellect.  In  Prussia,  ttie  names,  Elementary 
School  and  Burtther- school,  as  repre.srnting  the  inferior  and  snperior  degrees 
of  primary  instruction,  are  popular.  That  of  MillelscAuir  (Middle-school)  is 
also  employed  in  some  parts  of  Germany, — a name  which  might,  perhaps, 
be  conveniently  adopted  by  ns.  That,  and  Elementary  School,  would  com- 
prehend the  two  essential  degrees  of  primary  instruction  ; and  onr  primary 
normal  schools  wonld  fnniish  masters  equally  for  both  degiees  ; for  whom, 
however,  there  behoved  to  be  two  kinds  of  examinations,  and  two  kinds  of 
licenses.  Tlicrc  would  remain  for  yon  only  to  fix  a minimum  for  the  middle 
school,  as  you  would  undoubtedly  do  for  the  elementary  school,  taking  care, 
to  allow  the  several  departments  gradually  to  surpass  their  minimum,  accord- 
ing to  their  resources  and  their  success. 

“ 'This  is  what  apiienrs  to  me  substantially  contained  in  all  the  petitions 
addressed  to  yon  by  the  towns,  whether  to  change  the  subjects  taught  in  our 
communal  colleges ; whether  to  add  to  the  classical  and  scientific  instruction 
afforded  in  our  royal  colleges,  other  courses  of  more  general  utility  ; whether, 
in  fine,  to  be  allowed  schools  which  they  know  not  how  to  name,  aiul  which 
more  than  once  they  have  denominated  ImluHrial  Schools,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  our  colleges.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  weaken  the  classical  studies 
of  onr  colleges  ; on  the  contrary,  I repeat  it,  they  ought  to  be  strengthened. 
We  should  avoid  the  intro<lnction  of  two  descriptions  of  pupils  into  our  col- 
leges ; this  is  contrary  to  all  good  discipline,  and  would  unavoidably  enervate 
the  more  difficult  studies  to  the  profit  of  the  easier.  Neither  is  it  right  to 
give  the  name  of  industrial  schools  to  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  not 
supposed  to  have  any  particular  vocation.  The  people  feel  only  their  wants; 
it  belongs  to  you,  sir,  to  make  choia-  of  the  means  by  which  these  wants  are 
to  be  satisfied.  A ciy  is  rai.scd  from  one  extremity  of  France  to  the  other, 
demanding  for  three-fourths  of  the  French  nation  establishments  intermediate 
between  the  simple  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  prayers  arc 
urgent;  they  are  almost  unanimous.  Here  again  is  a point  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  on  which  it  would  be  easy  to  dilate.  The  general  prayer,  nume- 
rous attempts  more  or  less  successful,  call  out  for  a law,  and  render  it  at 
once  indispensable  and  easy.” 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  conclude,  leaving  much  interesting 
matter  of  the  Rapport  unnoticed,  and  the  whole  Projet  de  Loi. 
What  we  have  c.xtracted  of  the  former,  will  afford  a sample  of 
the  exceeding  importance  of  its  contents.  Of  this  we  have  before 
us  a German  translation  by  Dr  Kroegcr  of  Hamburgh,  who  has 
appended  some  valuable  notes ; but,  though  the  work  is  of  incom- 
parably greater  importance  for  this  country,  we  have  little  expec- 
tation that  it  will  appear  in  English.  [It  has  however ; thanks  to 
the  enlightened  zeal  of  Mrs  Austin.]  We  are  even  ignorant  of 
our  wants.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  of  all  educational  improvement 
in  Britain  lies  less  in  the  amount,  however  enormous,  of  work  to 
be  performed,  than  in  the  notion  that  not  a great  deal  is  requisite. 
Our  pmdagngical  ignorance  is  only  equalled  by  our  pieilagogical 
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conceit ; and  where  few  are  competent  to  understand,  all  believe 
themselves  qiialilicd  to  decide. 

Had  our  limits  permitted,  we  should  have  said  something  of  the 
history  of  primary  education  in  Germany;  and  a word  on  the  system 
of  popular  instruction  in  some  of  the  North  American  democracies, 
which,  however  inferior,  still  approaches  nearest  to  that  established 
in  the  autocratic  monarchies  of  the  empire.  Wo  should  also  have 
attempted  to  show,  though  somewhat  startling  in  its  appliance  to 
ourselves,  that  Aristotle’s  criterion  of  an  honest  and  intellUjent 
government  holds  universally  true.  A government,  says  the  phi- 
losopher, ruling  for  the  benefit  of  all,  is,  of  its  very  nature,  anxious 
for  the  education  of  all,  not  only  because  intelligence  is  in  itself 
a good,  and  the  condition  of  good,  but  even  in  order  that  its  sub- 
jects may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  which  it  is  itsedf  the 
source ; whereas  a government  ruling  for  the  profit  of  its  admini- 
strators, is  naturally  willing  to  debase  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  governed,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  disqualified  to  under- 
stand, to  care  for,  and  to  assert  their  rights.  Hut  wo  must  leave 
these  inejuirics  for  the  present ; trusting  to  be  able,  ere  long,  to 
resume  them. 
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Thinking  (employing  that  term  as  comprehending  all  onr 
cognitive  energies,)  is  of  two  kinds.  It  is  either  A)  Negative  or 
B)  Positive. 

A. )  Thinking  is  Negative,  (in  propriety,  a negation  of  thought,) 
when  Existence  is  not  attributed  to  an  object.*  It  is  of  two  kinds ; 
in  as  much  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  conditions  of  positive 
thinking  is  violated.  In  either  case,  the  result  is — Nothhuj. 

I. )  If  the  condition  of  Non-contradiction  bo  not  fulfilled,  there 
emerges  The  really  Impossible,  what  has  been  called  in  the  schools. 
Nihil  purum. 

II. )  If  the  condition  of  Relativity  be  not  purified,  there  ro.sult.s 
The  Impossible  to  thought ; that  is,  what  may  exist,  but  what  we 
are  unable  to  conceive  existing.  This  impossible,  the  schools  have 
not  contemplated ; we  are,  therefore,  compelled,  for  the  sake  of 
synametry  and  precision,  to  give  it  a scholastic  appellation  in  the 
Nihil  cogitabile. 

B, )  Thinking  is  Positive,  (and  this  in  propriety  is  the  only 
real  thought,)  when  Existence  is  predicated  of  an  object.  By 
existence  is  not,  however,  here  meant  real  or  objective  existence, 
but  only  existence  subjective  or  ideal.  Thus,  imagining  a Centaur 
or  Hippogryph,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  phantasm  has  any 
being  beyond  our  imagination  ; but  still  we  attribute  to  it  an 
actual  existence  in  thought.  Nay,  we  attribute  to  it  a possible 
existence  in  creation  ; for  wc  can  represent  nothing,  which  we  do 
not  think,  as  within  the  limits  of  Almighty  power  to  realise. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  make,  as  is 
very  commonly  done,  “ chimerical  ” tantamount  to  “ contradic- 
tory.”— Positive  thinking  can  bo  brought  to  bear  only  under 
two  conditions ; the  condition  of  I)  Non-contradiction,  and  the 

condition  of  II)  Relativity.  If  both  are  fulfilled,  we  think 

Something. 


* It  miglit  be  siipiroscd  that  Negative  thinking  being  a negation  of  tliuiight 
IS  in  propriety  a negation  thei-efoir,  aKsoIntely.  of  all  mental  activity  Hat 
this  would  1)6  erroneous.  In  fact,  as  Ari.stotlc  obsene-s  (Sojih.  Elench.  C..xxxi, 
§ 1.),  every  negation  involve.s  an  atfirniation,  anil  we  cannot  think  or  pre- 
dicate non-existence,  except  by  reference  to  existence.  Thus  even  Nega- 
livc  thought  is  reali.sed  only  under  the  condition  of  Uelativitv  and  Positive 

wav  r;  ‘O'  to  think-to  predicate  exis'tenee,  in  some 

way,  bu  Imd  ourselves  unable.  We  then  predicate  mrmjilalnlilu,  and  if  we 

do  not  alway.s  predicate,  as  an  eqnivalent,  (objective)  non-r.rislcinx,  wc  .shall 
novrr  ht. 
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I. )  Non-contradiction.  This  condition  is  insuperable.  Wo 
think  it,  not  only  as  a law  of  thought,  but  as  a law  of  things  ; and 
while  we  suppose  its  violation  to  determine  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility, wo  suppose  its  fulfilment  to  aflFord  only  the  Not-imposgibk. 
Thought  is,  under  this  condition,  merely  explicative  or  aiuilyiic ; 
and  the  condition  itself  is  brought  to  bear  under  three  phases, 
constituting  three  laws  : i.) — the  law  of  Identity ; ii.) — the  law  of 
Contradiction  (more  properly  of  Non-contradiction) ; iii.) — the  law 
of  Excluded  Middle  (i.  e.  between  two  contradictories).  The  science 
of  these  laws  is  Loyic;  and  as  the  laws  arc  only  explicative. 
Logic  is  only  formal.  (The  principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  should 
be  excluded  from  Logic.  For,  in  as  much  as  this  principle  is  not 
material  (material  =non-formal,)  it  is  only  a derivation  of  the  three 
formal  laws ; and  in  as  much  as  it  is  material,  it  coincides  with  the 
principle  of  Causality,  and  is  extra-logical). 

Though  necessary  to  state  the  condition  of  Non-contradiction, 
there  is  no  dispute  about  its  effect,  no  danger  of  its  violation. 
When,  therefore,  I speak  of  the  Conditioned,  the  term  is  used  in 
special  reference  to  Relativity.  By  Existence  Conditioned,  is 
meant,  emphatically,  existence  relative,  existence  thought  under 
relation.  Relation  may  thus  be  understood  to  contain  all  the 
categories  and  forms  of  positive  thought. 

II. )  Relativity.  This  condition  (by  which,  be  it  observed,  is 
meant  the  relatively  or  conditionally  Relative,  and,  therefore,  not 
even  the  Relative,  absolutely  or  infinitely,) — this  condition  is  not 
insuperable.  We  should  not  think  it  ns  a law  of  things,  but 
merely  as  a law  of  thought ; for  we  find  that  there  are  contradic- 
tory opposites,  one  of  which,  by  the  rule  of  Excluded  Middle, 
must  be  true,  but  neither  of  which  can  by  us  be  positively  thought, 
as  possible. — Thinking,  under  this  condition,  is  ampliative  or 
synthetic.  Its  science.  Metaphysic,  (using  that  term  in  a compre- 
hensive meaning,)  is  therefore  material,  in  the  sense  of  non-formal. 
The  condition  of  Relativity,  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary,  is  brought 
to  bear  under  two  principal  relations ; the  one  springing  from  tlic 
subject  of  knowledge — the  mind  thinking,  {the  relation  of  Know- 
leye) ; the  other  (which  is  subdivided)  from  the  object  of  knowlcgo 
— the  thing  thought  about,  {the  rdatioiu  of  Existence). 

(Besides  these  necessary  and  original  relations,  of  which  alone 
it  is  requisite  to  speak  in  an  al])habct  of  human  thought,  there  arc 
many  relations,  contiiu/ent  and  derivative,  which  we  fre(|uenlly 
em])loy  in  the  actual  applications  of  our  l•llgnitivn  energies.  Siii'h 
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for  example  (without  arrangement,)  as — Absolute  and  Relative, 
One  and  Other,  Same  and  Different,  True  and  False,  Good  and 
Bad,  Perfect  and  Imperfect,  End  and  Mean,  Easy  and  DiflScult, 
Desire  and  Aversion,  Simple  and  Complex,  Uniform  and  Various, 
Singular  and  Universal,  Whole  and  Part,  Similar  and  Dissimilar, 
Congruent  and  Incongruent,  Equal  and  Unequal,  Orderly  and 
Disorderly,  Beautiful  and  Deformed,  Material  and  Immaterial, 
Natural  and  Artificial,  Organised  and  inorganised.  Young  and  Old, 
Male  and  Female,  Parent  and  Child,  &c.  &c.  These  admit  of 
classification  from  different  points  of  view ; but  to  attempt  their 
arrangement  at  all,  far  less  on  any  exclusive  principle,  would  here 
be  manifestly  out  of  place.) 

i. )  The  relation  of  Knowletje  is  that  which  arises  from  the  reci- 
procal dependence  of  the  subject  and  object  of  thought.  Subjec- 
tive AND  Objective,  including  Self  and  Not-Self,  or  Ego  and 
Non -Ego.  TVhatever  comes  into  consciousness,  is  thought  by  us, 
cither  as  belonging  to  the  mental  self,  exclusively,  (subjcctivo-sub- 
jective),  or  as  belonging  to  the  not-self,  exclusively,  (objective- 
objective,)  or  as  belonging  partly  to  both,  (subjectivo-objective). 
It  b difficult,  however,  to  find  words  to  express  precisely  all  the 
correlations  of  knowlege.  For  in  cognizing  a mere  affection  of 
self,  we  objectify  it ; it  forms  a subject-object  or  subjective  object, 
or  subjective-subjective  object ; and  how  shall  we  name  and  discri- 
minate a mode  of  mind,  representative  of  and  relative  to  a mode 
of  matter?  This  difiSculty  is,  however,  strictly  psychological.  In 
so  far  as  we  are  at  present  concerned,  it  is  manifest  that  all  these 
cognitions  exist  for  us,  only  as  terms  of  a correlation. 

The  relations  of  Existence,  arising  from  the  object  of  knowlege, 
are  twofold;  in  as  much  as  the  relation  is  either  Intrinsic  or 
Extrinsic. 

ii. )  As  the  relation  of  Existence  is  Intrinsic,  it  is  that  of  Sub- 
stance AND  Quality,  (Quality  being  variously  styled.  Form, 
Aecident,  Property,  Mode,  Affection,  Phenomenon,  Appearance, 
Attribute,  Predicate,  Denomination,  &c.)  It  may  be  called  Quali- 
tative. 

Substance  and  Quality  are,  manifestly,  only  thought  as  mutual 
relatives.  We  cannot  think  a quality  existing  absolutely,  in  or  of 
itself.  We  are  constrained  to  think  it,  as  inhering  in  some  biisis, 
substratum,  hypostiisis,  subject  or  substance ; but  this  substance 
cannot  be  conceived  by  us,  except  negatively,  th.it  is,  as  the  unap- 
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parent — the  inconceivable  correlative  of  certain  appearing  quali- 
ties. If  we  attempt  to  think  it  positively,  we  can  think  it  only  by 
transforming  it  into  a quality  or  bundle  of  qualities,  which,  again, 
we  are  compelled  to  refer  to  an  unknown  substance,  now  neces- 
sarily supposed  for  their  incogitable  basis.  Everything,  in  fact, 
may  be  concinved  as  the  quality,  or  as  the  substance  of  some- 
thing else.  But  absolute  substance  and  absolute  quality,  those 
are  both  inconceivable,  as  more  than  negations  of  the  conceivable. 
— It  is  hardly  requisite  to  observe,  that  the  term  Substance  is  vul- 
garly applied,  in  the  abusive  signiheation,  to  a congeries  of  quali- 
ties, denoting  those  especially  which  are  more  permanent,  in  con- 
trast to  those  which  are  more  transitory.  (See  the  treatise  De 
Mundo,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  c.  iv.) 

What  has  now  been  said,  applies  equally  to  Mind  and  Matter. 

And  in  respect  of  mind,  the  terms  Subject  and  Subjective  have 
a double  meaning  ; 1°,  common,  in  which  sense  they  fall  under  this 
relation ; 2”,  proper,  as  opposed  to  Object  and  Objective,  in  which 
sense  they  fall  under  the  former  relation. 

As  the  relation  of  Existence  is  Extrinsic,  it  is  threefold;  and  as 
constituted  by  three  species  of  Quantity,  it  may  be  called  Quantita- 
tive. It  is  realised  in  or  by:  1°,  Protensive  quantity.  Protension,  or 
Time ; 2°,  Extensive  quantity,  Extension  or  Space ; 3°,  Intensive 
quantity.  Intension  or  Degree.  These  quantities  may  be  all  consi- 
dered, either  as  Continuous  or  .as  Discrete;  and  they  constitute  the 
three  last  great  relations  which  we  have  here  to  signalise. 

iii.)  Time,  Protension  or  protensive  quantity,  called  likewise 
Duration,  is  a necessary  condition  of  thought.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered both  in  itself  and  in  the  things  which  it  contains. 

Considered  in  itself. — Time  is  positively  inconceivable,  if  we 
attempt  to  construe  it  in  thought ; — either,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
absolute, — absolutely  commencing  or  absolutely  terminating,  or  on 
the  other,  as  infinite  or  eternal, — whether  ab  ante  or  a post ; and 
it  is  no  less  inconceivable,  if  we  attempt  to  fix  an  absolute  minimum 
or  to  follow  out  an  infinite  division. — It  is  positively  conceivable  : 
if  conceived  as  an  indefinite  past,  present  or  future ; and  as  an 
indeterminate  mean  between  the  two  unthinkable  extremes  of 
an  absolute  least  and  an  infinite  divisibility.  For  thus  it  is 
relative. 

In  regard  to  Time  Past  and  Time  Future  there  is  comparatively 
no  difficulty,  because  these  are  positively  thought  as  protensive 
quantitie.s.  Rut  Time  Present,  when  we  attempt  to  realise  it. 
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seems  to  escape  us  altogether — to  vanish  into  nonentity.  The 
present  cannot  bo  conceived  as  of  any  length,  of  any  quantity,  of 
any  pretension,  in  short,  as  any  thing  positive.  It  is  only  con- 
ceivable as  a negation,  as  the  point  or  line  (and  these  are  only 
negations)  in  which  the  past  ends  and  the  future  begins, — in 
which  they  limit  each  other. 

“ Lc  moment  ou  je  parlc,  est  dejii  loin  de  mol.” 

In  fact,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  how  we  do  exist ; and  specula- 
tively, we  must  admit,  in  its  most  literal  acceptation — 

“ Victuros  agimus  semper,  ncc  vivimus  unquam.” 

The  Elcatic  Zeno’s  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  Motion,  is 
not  more  insoluble  than  could  be  framed  a proof,  that  the  Present 
has  no  reality ; for  however  certain  wo  may  bo  of  both,  we  can 
positively  think  neither.  So  true  is  it  as  said  by  St  Augustin : 
“ What  is  Time, — if  not  asked,  I know;  but  attempting  to  explain, 
1 know  not.” 

Things  in  Time  are  either  co-inclusivo  or  co-exclusive.  Things 
co-cxclusive : — if  of  the  same  time  are,  pro  tanto,  identical,  appa- 
rently and  in  thought ; if  of  different  times,  (as  causes  and  effect, 
causcB  et  causatum,)  they  appear  as  different,  but  are  thought  as 
identical.  Things  co-exclusive  are  mutually,  cither  prior  and  pos- 
terior, or  contemporaneous. 

The  impossibility  we  experience  of  thinking  negatively  or  as 
non-existent,  non-existent,  consequently  in  time  (either  past  or 
future,)  aught,  which  we  have  conceived  positively  or  as  exist- 
ent,— this  impossibility  affords  the  principle  of  Causality,  &c. 
(Specially  developed  in  the  sequel.) 

Time  applies  to  both  Substance  and  Quality  ; and  includes  the 
other  quantities.  Space  and  Degree. 

iv.)  Space,  Extension  or  extensive  quantity  is,  in  like  manner, 
a necessary  condition  of  thought ; and  may  also  be  considered, 
both  in  itself,  and  in  the  things  which  it  contains. 

Considered  in  itself. — Space  is  positively  inconceivable,  either 
as  absolute  or  as  infinite  ? — it  is  unthinkable,  as  a whole,  either 
infinitely  unbounded,  or  absolutely  bounded ; it  is  unthinkable,  as 
a part,  either  infinitely  divisible,  or  absolutely  indivisible. — Space, 
again,  is  positively  conceivable : — as  a mean  between  these  ex- 
tremes; in  other  words,  we  can  think  it  either  as  an  indefinite 
whole,  or  as  an  indefinite  part.  For  thus  it  is  relative. 

The  things  contained  in  Space  may  be  considered,  either  in 
relation  to  this  quantity,  or  in  relation  to  each  other. — In  relation 
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to  Space:  the  extension  occupied  by  a thing  is  called  \ts place;  and 
a thing  changing  its  place,  gives  the  relation  of  motion  in  space, 
space  itself  being  always  conceived  as  immoveable, 

“ stabilisque  nianrn.s  dat  cuncta  moveri.” 

— Considered  in  relation  to  each  other.  Things,  spacially,  are 
either  inclusive,  thus  originating  the  relation  of  containing  and 
contained ; or  co-exclusive,  thus  determining  the  relation  of  posi- 
tion or  situation — of  here  and  there,  {Ubication.) 

Space  applies,  proximately,  to  things  considered  as  Substance ; 
for  the  Qualities  of  substances,  though  they  arc  in,  may  not 
occupy,  space.  In  fact,  it  is  by  a merely  modern  abuse  of  the 
term,  that  the  affections  of  Extension  have  been  styled  Qualities. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  unextended  substance.  Extension,  boing  a condition  of 
positive  thinking,  clings  to  all  our  conceptions;  and  it  is  one 
merit  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  that  it  proves  Space 
to  be  by  a law  of  Thought,  and  not  by  a law  of  Things.  The  diffi- 
culty of  thinking,  or  rather  of  admitting  as  possible,  the  immate- 
riality of  the  soul,  is  shown  hy  the  tardy  and  timorous  manner  in 
which  the  inextension  of  the  thinking  subject  was  recognised  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Some  of  the  early  Councils  and  most  of 
the  Fathers  maintained  the  extended,  while  denying  the  corporeal, 
nature  of  the  spiritual  principle  ; and,  though  I cannot  allow,  that 
Descartes  was  the  first  by  whom  the  immateriality  of  mind  was 
fully  acknowledged,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an  assertion  of 
the  inextension  and  illocality  of  the  soul,  was  long  and  very  gene- 
rally eschewed,  as  tantamount  to  the  assertion,  that  it  was  a mere 
nothing. 

On  Space  are  dependent  what  are  called  the  Primary  Qualities 
of  body,  strictly  so  denominated,  and  Space  combined  with  Degree 
affords,  of  body,  the  Secundo-primary  Qualities.  (On  this  dis- 
tinction, see  Dissertations  on  Reid,  p.  845 — 853.) 

Our  inability  to  conceive  an  absolute  elimination  from  space  of 
aught,  which  we  have  conceived  to  occupy  space,  gives  the  law  of 
what  I have  called  Ultimate  Incompressibility,  &c.  {lb.  p.  847.) 

V.)  Degree,  Intension  or  intensive  quantity  is  not,  like  Time 
and  Space,  an  absolute  condition  of  thought.  Existences  arc  not 
necessarily  thought  under  it ; it  does  not  apply  to  Substance,  but 
to  Quality,  and  that  in  the  more  limited  and  proper  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  For  it  does  not  apply  to  what  have  (abusively) 
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been  called  by  modern  pliilosophers  the  Primary  Qualities  of 
body ; these  being  merely  evolutions  of  Extension,  which,  again, 
is  not  thought  under  Degree.  (Dissertations  on  Reid,  p.  846,  sq.) 
Degree  may,  therefore,  be  thought  as  null,  or  as  existing  only 
potentially.  But  thinking  it  to  be,  we  must  think  it  as  a Quan- 
tity ; and,  as  a quantity,  it  is  positively  both  inconceivable  and 
conceivable. — It  is  positively  inconceivable  : absolutely,  either  as 
least  or  as  greatest ; infinitely,  as  without  limit,  either  in  increase 
or  in  diminution. — On  the  contrary,  it  is  positively  conceivable, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  conceived  as  relative  ; as  indefinitely  high  or 
higher,  as  indefinitely  low  or  lower. — The  things  thought  under 
it ; if  of  the  same  intension  are  correlatively  uniform,  if  of  a diffe- 
rent degree,  are  correlatively  higher  or  lower. 

Degree  affords  the  relations  of  Actuality  and  Potentiality, — of 
Action  and  Passion, — of  Power  active,  and  Power  passive,  &c. 

Degree  is.  likewise,  developed  into  what,  in  propriety,  are 
called  the  Secondary  Qualities  of  body  ; and  combined  with 
Space,  into  the  Secundo-primary.  (Diss.  on  Reid,  p.  853,  p. 
848,  sq.) 

So  much  for  the  Conditions  of  Thinking,  in  detail. 

If  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned  be  correct,  it  yields 
as  a corollary  that  Judgment,  that  Comparison,  that  the  cognition 
Relativity  is  implied  in  every  apprehensive  act,  (as  Perception, 
Imagination,  &c.) ; and  the  fact,  that  Consciousness  cannot  be 
realised  without  an  energy  of  J udgment,  is,  again,  a proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  theory,  asserting  the  universal  Relativity  of 
Thought. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  even  from  the  preceding 
outline,  is,  it  will  be  seen,  the  express  inverse  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Absolute, — at  least,  as  this  system  has  been  latterly  evolved 
in  Germany.  For  this  asserts  to  man  a knowledge  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned,— of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  ; while  that  denies  to  him 
a knowledge  of  either,  and  maintains,  all  which  we  immediately 
know,  or  can  know,  to  be  only  the  Conditioned,  the  Relative,  the 
Phenomenal,  the  Finite.  The  one,  supposing  knowledge  to  be 
only  of  existence  in  itself,  and  existence  in  itself  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  even  understood,  proclaims — “ Understand  that  you 
may  believe,”  (“  Intellige  ut  credas”) ; the  other,  supposing  that 
existence,  in  itself,  is  unknown,  that  apprehension  is  only  of 
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pha'nomcna,  and  that  tlieso  are  received  only  upon  trust,  as 
inconiprehensively  revealed  fact-s,  proclaims,  with  the  Prophet, — 
“ Believe  that  yo  may  understand,”  (“  Credo  ut  intelligas.”  Is. 
vii.  9,  sec.  Ixx.) — But  e.vtreme.s  meet  In  one  respect,  both  coin- 
cide ; for  both  agree,  that  the  knowledge  of  Nothing  is  the  prin- 
ciplQ  or  the  consummation  of  all  true  philosophy  : — 

“Sche  — stiidiiim,  quo  nos  lirtnniur  iitriquc.” 

But  the  one  doctrine,  openly  maintaining  that  the  Nothing  mu.«t 
yield  every  thing,  is  a philosophic  omniscience ; whereas  the  other, 
holding  that  Nothing  can  yield  nothing,  is  a philo.sophic  nescience. 
In  other  words  : — the  doctrine  of  the  Unconditioned  is  a philo- 
sophy confessing  relative  ignorance,  but  professing  absolute  know- 
lego  ; while  the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned  is  a philosophy  pro- 
fessing relative  knowledge,  but  confessing  absolute  ignorance.  Thus, 
touching  the  Absolute  and  Infinite:  the  watchword  of  the  one  is, 
— “ NoecenJo  co^wscitur,  ignorando  ignoratur;  " the  watchword 
of  the  other  is, — “ AWcendo  ignoratur,  ignorando  cognoscihir." 

But  which  is  true  ? — To  answer  this,  we  need  only  to  e.\amine 
our  own  consciousness ; there  shall  we  recognise  the  limited 
“ extent  of  our  tether.” 

“ Tecum  lialiila,  ct  noris  quam  sit  tibi  eurta  sopcilcx  ” 

But  this  one  requisite  is  fulfilled  (alas !)  by  few ; and  the  same 
philosophic  poet  has  to  lament : — 

“ Ut  nemo  in  se.se  tentat  ileacemlere, — nemo; 

Sell  jirn-cedenti  spectatur  mantica  tergo  ! ” 


To  manifest  the  utility  of  introducing  the  principle  of  the  Con- 
ditioned into  our  metaphysical  speculations,  I shall  (always  in 
outline)  give  one  only,  but  that  a signal  illustration  of  its  im- 
portance. 

Of  all  questions  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  concerning 
the  origin  of  our  judgment  of  Cause  and  Effect  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  celebrated  ; but,  strange  to  say,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  to  be  found  a comprehensive  view  of  the  various  theories, 
proposed  in  explanation, — not  to  .say,  among  these,  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phaenomenon  itself. 

The  phmnomenon  is  this : — When  aware  of  a new  appearance, 
wo  are  unable  to  conceive  that  therein  has  originated  any  new 
existence,  and  arc,  therefore,  ronstrained  to  think,  that  wh.at  now 
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appears  to  us  under  a now  form,  had  previously  an  existence 
under  others, — others  conceivable  by  us  or  not.  These  others  (for 
they  are  always  plural)  arc  called  its  cause ; and  a cause  (or  more 
properly  causes)  we  cannot  but  suppose ; for  a cause  is  simply 
everything  without  which  the  effect  would  not  result,  and  all  such 
concurring,  the  efl'ect  cannot  but  result.  We  are  utterly  upable 
to  construe  it  in  thought  as  possible,  that  the  complement  of  exis- 
tence has  been  either  increased  or  diminished.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive, either,  on  the  one  hand,  nothing  becoming  something,  or, 
on  the  other,  something  becoming  nothing.  When  God  is  said  to 
create  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  we  think  this,  by  supposing, 
that  he  evolves  the  universe  out  of  nothing  but  himself ; and,  in 
like  manner,  wo  conceive  annihilation,  only  by  conceiving  the 
creator  to  withdraw  his  creation,  by  withdrawing  his  creative 
energy  from  actuality  into  power. 

“ Xil  posse  creari 

De  Nibilo,  neque  quod  gcnitii  ’st  ad  Nil  revocari 
“ Gigni 

I)e  Nibilo  Nibil,  in  Nibilum  Nil  posse  reverti — 

— these  lines  of  Lucretius  and  Persius  enounce  a physical  axiom 
of  antiquity  ; which,  when  interpreted  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Con- 
ditioned, is  itself  at  once  recalled  to  harmony  with  revealed  truth, 
and  expressing,  in  its  purest  form,  the  conditions  of  human  thought, 
expresses  also,  implicitly,  the  whole  intellectual  plimnomcnon  of 
causality. 

The  mind  is  thus  compelled  to  recognise  an  absolute  identity 
of  existence  in  the  effect  and  in  the  complement  of  its  causes, — 
between  the  camatum  and  the  cnusa>.  We  think  the  causes  to 
contain  all  that  is  contained  in  the  effect ; the  effect  to  contain 
nothing  but  what  is  contained  in  the  causes.  Each  is  the  sum  of 
the  other.  “ Omnia  mutantiir,  nihil  interit.”  is  what,  with  Ovid, 
wo  think,  and  must  think  ; nor  can  the  change  itself  be  thought 
without  a cause.  Our  judgment  of  causality  simply  is  : — We 
neces.sarily  deny,  or  rather,  are  unable  to  affirm  in  thought,  that 
the  object  which  we  apprehend  .as  beginning  to  be,  really  so 
begins ; but,  on  the  contrary,  affirm,  as  wo  must,  the  identity  of 
its  present  sum  of  being,  with  the  sum  of  its  p.ast  existence. — And 
here,  it  is  not  requisite  for  us  to  know,  or  even  to  be  able  to  con- 
ceive, under  what  form  or  under  what  combination  this  quantum 
previously  existed ; in  other  words,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
recognise  the  particular  causes  of  this  particular  effect.  A dis- 
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covcry  of  the  determinate  antecedents  into  which  a determinate 
consequent  may  be  refunded,  is  merely  contingent, — merely  the 
result  of  experience  ; but  the  judgment,  that  every  event  should 
have  its  causes,  is  necessary,  and  imposed  on  us,  as  a condition  of 
our  human  intelligence  itself.  This  necessity  of  so  thinking,  is  the 
only  phcenoinenon  to  be  e.rplained.  The  question  of  philosophy  is 
not  concerning  the  cause,  but  concerning  a cause. 

Now,  taking  into  account  even  the  philosophers  who,  like  Dr 
Thomas  Brown,*  quietly  eviscerate  the  problem  of  its  sole  diffi- 
culty, nor  enumerating  alone  tbe  theories  which  do  not  accommo- 
date the  phainomcnon  to  be  explained  to  their  attempts  at  expla- 
nation,— these  arc,  in  all,  eight. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  they  fall  into  two  supreme  cla.sses.  The 
one  (A)  comprehends  those  theories  which  consider  the  causal 
judgment  as  adventitious,  or  a posteriori,  that  is,  as  derived  from 
experience  (ernpiricxil) ; the  other  (B)  comprehends  those  which 
view  it  as  native,  pure,  or  a priori,  that  is,  as  a condition  of  intel- 
ligence itself  {noetic) The  two  primary  genera  are,  however, 

severally  subdivided  into  various  species. 

The  former  class  (.V)  falls  into  two  subordinates  ; in  as  much  as 
the  judgment  is  viewed  as  founded  either  on  an  original  (a)  or  on 
a derivative  (b)  cognition. 

Each  of  these  is  finally  distributed  into  two  ; according  as  the 
judgment  is  supposed  to  have  an  objective  or  a subjective  origin. 
— In  the  former  case  (a)  it  is  objective,  perhaps  ohjectiio- 
objective,  when  held  to  consist  in  an  immediate  apprehension 
of  the  ejjiciency  of  causes  in  the  external  and  internal  worlds  (1) ; 
and  subjective,  or  rather  suljectivo-objective,  when  viewed  as 
given  through  a self-consciousness  alone  of  the  eficiency  of  our 
oil’ll  volitions  (2). — In  the  latter  c;ise  (b)  it  is  regarded,  if  objective, 
as  a product  of  induction  and  generalisation  ; if  subjective,  as  a 
result  of  association  and  custom  (4). 

In  like  manner,  the  latter  supreme  class  (B)  is  divided  into  two, 
according  as  the  opinions  under  it,  view  in  the  causal  judgment,  a 
law  of  thought : — either  original,  primary,  (c) ; or  secondary, 
derived,  (d). 

It  is  a corollary  of  the  former  doctrine  (c),  that  the  judgment 

• The  fumlanicntal  vice  of  Dr  Brown’s  tlieory  has  been,  with  great  acute- 
ness, exjiosed  by  liis  succes.sor,  I’rofessor  Wilson.  (See  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, July  1836,  voi.  xl.,  p.  122,  .sq.) — (1853.)  In  the  former  edition  of 
these  Disenssious,  Dr  Brown’s  theory  wa.<  thrown  out  of  account. 
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is  a positive  a,ct,  an  affirmative  deliverance  o f intelligence.  But 
nhilo  almost  all  pliilosoplicrs  maintain  that  this  judgment  is  a 
necessary  or  constraining  act  (5) ; a few  liave  been  found  to  view 
in  it  only  a contingent  or  inclining  principle  (6). — The  latter  doc- 
trine (d),  on  the  other  hand,  considers  the  judgment  as  of  a nega- 
tive character ; and  is  also  subdivided  into  two.  For  some  main- 
tain that  the  principle  of  causality  may  be  carried  up  into  the 
Principle  of  Contradiction,  (Xon-contradiction)  (7)  ; whilst, 
though  not  previously  attempted,  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
judgment  of  causality  is  a derivation  from  the  Condition  of  Rela- 
tivity in  Time  (8). 

(The  opposite  Table  aflfords  a general  conspectus  of  these 
opinions.) 

First  and  Second  theories. — Of  these  eight  opinions,  the  first 
has  always  been  held  in  combination  with  the  second ; whereas, 
the  second  has  been  frequently  held  by  those  who  abandon  the 
first.  Considering  them  together,  that  is,  as  the  opinion,  that  wo 
immediately  apprehend  the  eflSciency  of  causes  external  or  inter- 
nal ; — this  is  obnoxious  to  two  fatal  objections. 

The  first  is, — that  wo  have  no  such  apprehension,  no  such  ex- 
perience. It  is  now,  indeed,  universally  admitted,  that  we  have 
no  perception  of  the  causal  nexus  in  the  material  world.  Hume 
it  was,  who  decided  the  opinion  of  philosophers  upon  this  point. 
But  though  he  advances  his  refutation  of  the  vulgar  doctrine  as 
original,  he  was,  in  fact,  herein  only  the  last  of  a long  series  of 
metaphysicians,  some  of  whom  had  even  maintained  their  thesis 
not  less  lucidly  than  the  Scottish  sceptic.  I cannot  indeed  be- 
lieve, that  Hume  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  anticipation. — > 
But  whilst  surrendering  the  first,  there  are  many  philosophers 
who  still  adhere  to  the  second,  opinion  ; — a theory  which  has  been 
best  stated  and  most  strenuously  supported  by  the  late  JI.  Maine 
de  Biran,  one  of  the  aeutest  metaphysicians  of  France.  I will  to 
move  my  arm,  and  I move  it.  When  we  analyse  this  phffiuorae- 
non,  says  De  Biran,  the  following  are  the  results : — 1°,  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  act  of  will ; 2°,  the  consciousness  of  a notion  pro- 
duced ; 3°,  the  consciousness  of  a relation  of  the  motion  to  the 
volition.  And  what  is  this  relation  ? Not  one  of  simple  succes- 
sion. The  will  is  not  for  us  an  act  without  efficiency  ; it  is  a 
productive  energy  ; so  that,  in  a volition,  there  is  given  to  us  the 
notion  of  cause ; and  this  notion  we  subsequently  project  out 
from  our  internal  activities  into  the  changes  of  the  extern.al 
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world. — But  the  empirical  fact,  here  asserted,  is  incorrect.  For 
between  the  overt  fact  of  corporeal  movement,  which  we  perceive, 
and  the  internal  act  of  the  will  to  move,  of  which  we  are  self- 
conscious,  there  intervenes  a scries  of  intermediate  agencies,  of 
which  we  are  wholly  unaware ; consequently,  we  can  have  no 
consciousness,  as  this  hypothesis  maintains,  of  any  causal  connec- 
tion between  the  extreme  links  of  this  chain,  that  is,  between  the 
volition  to  move  and  the  arm  moving.  (See  Dissertations  on  Reid, 
p.  86G.) 

But  independently  of  this,  the  second  objection  is  fatal  to  the 
theory  which  would  found  the  judgment  of  causality  on  any  empi- 
rical apprehension,  whether  of  the  phmnomena  of  mind  or  of  the 
phmnomcna  of  matter.  Admitting  the  caus.al  efficiency  to  be 
cognisable,  and  perception  with  self-consciousness  to  bo  competent 
for  its  apprehension,  still  as  these  faculties  can  inform  ns  only  of 
individual  causiitions,  the  quality  of  necessity  and  consequent  uni- 
versality by  which  this  judgment  is  characterised  remains  wholly 
unexplained.  (On  this  objection,  see  Cousin  upon  Locke.) 

So  much  indeed  is  candidly  confessed  by  Hobbes,  Hume,  and 
many  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  philosophy  of  ex- 
perience. 

But  waiving  these  objections,  and  restricting  the  second  doctrine 
to  the  consciousness  of  efficiency  in  thought  itself;  this  theory,  as  it 
does  not  enable  us  to  explain  the  necessity  and  universality  of  the 
causal  judgment,  so  it  does  not  aid  us  to  escape  from  fatalism,  by 
rendering  conceivable  the  possibility  of  Liberty.  For  a conscious- 
ness of  self-efficiency  does  not  help  us  to  conceive  that  efficiency 
itself  absolutely  commencing  ; that  is,  acting, — not  determined  to 
act, — not  determined  to  determine  itself  to  act,  by  any  anterior 
or  foreign  motive  cause.  We  cannot  conceive  a will  willing 
merely  as  it  wills  ; for  we  are  unable  to  conceive  .an  act  of  will, 
as  not  an  effect, — i.  e.  .as  undetermined  by  a motive  ; and  if  wc 
identify,  as  we  may,  the  motive  with  an  anterior  act  of  will,  we 
fall  at  once  into  the  inconceivability  of  an  infinite  scries  of  pre- 
vious volitions.  Nor  is  there  a whit  here  gained  by  saying,  that 
the  Man  determines  himself — not  the  Will — not  the  Motive. 
For  the  uill  is  merely  a short  exprcs.sion  for  the  man  ivillinff ; 
and  a motive  determining  is  only  a compendious  abbreviation  for 
u'hat  determines  a rnan  willing,  to  determine  himself.  (See  Foot- 
notes on  Reid,  pp.  G08,  Gil,  alibi.) — That,  thotigh  inconceivable,  a 
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motiveless  volition  would,  if  conceived  possible,  be  conceived  .is 
morally  worthless,  only  shews  out  our  impotence  more  clearly. 

So  much  for  the  two  theories  at  the  head  of  our  enumeration. 

. As  the  first  and  second  opinions  have  been  usually  associated, 
so  also  have  been  the  third  and  fourth. 

Third  theory In  regard  to  the  third  opinion,  it  is  manifest, 

that  the  observation  of  certain  phamomena  succeeding  certain 
other  phaenomena,  and  the  generalisation,  consequent  thereon, 
that  these  arc  reciprocally  Causes  and  Eflfcct, — it  is  manifest  that 
this  could  never  of  itself  have  engendered,  not  only  the  strong, 
but  the  irresistible,  conviction,  that  every  event  mwt  have  its 
causes.  Each  of  these  observations  is  contingent,  .and  any  num- 
ber of  observed  contingencies  will  never  impose  upon  us  the  con- 
sciousness of  necessity,  that  is,  the  consciousness  of  an  inability  to 
think  the  opposite.  This  theory  is  thus  logically  absurd.  For 
would  infer  as  a conclusion,  the  universal  necessity  of  the  causa 
judgment,  from  a certain  number  of  actual  consecutions ; that  is, 
it  would  collect  that  all  must  be,  bec.ause  some  are.  Logically 
absurd,  it  is  also  psychologically  false.  For  we  find  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  the  reverse  of  one  or  of  all  observed  consecutions  ; 
and  yet,  the  causal  judgment  which,  ex  hypothesi,  is  only  the 
result  of  these  observations,  we  cannot  possibly  think,  as  possibly 
unre.al.  We  have  always  seen  a stone  returning  to  the  ground 
when  thrown  into  the  air  ; but  we  find  no  difficulty  in  represent- 
ing to  ourselves  some  or  all  stones  rising  from  the  earth ; nay,  we 
can  easily  suppose  even  gravitation  itself  to  be  reversed.  Only, 
we  are  unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  this  or  of  any  other 
event, — without  a cause. 

Fourth  opinion. — Kor  does  the  fourth  theory  afford  a better 
solution.  The  necessity  of  so  thinking,  cannot  be  derived  from  a 
custom  of  so  thinking.  The  force  of  custom,  infiuential  as  it  may 
be,  is  still  always  limited  to  the  customary  ; and  the  customary 
never  reaches,  never  even  approaches,  to  the  neces.sary.  Associa- 
tion may  explain  a strong  and  special,  but  it  can  never  explain  .a 
universal  and  absolutely  irresistible  belief. — On  this  theory,  also, 
when  association  is  recent ; the  causal  judgment  should  be  weak, 
and  rise  only  gradually  to  full  force,  as  custom  becomes  inve- 
terate. But  we  do  not  find  tlmt  this  judgment  is  feebler  in 
the  young,  stronger  in  the  old.  In  neither  case,  is  there  less  .and 
more;  in  both  cases  the  necessity  is  complete. — Mr  Hume  patron- 
ized the  opinion,  that  the  causal  judgment  is  an  offspring  of  expe- 
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rienco  engendered  upon  custom.  But  those  have  a sorry  insight 
into  the  philosophy  of  that  great  thinker  who  suppose,  like  Brown, 
that  this  was  a dogmatic  theory  of  his  own,  or  one  considered 
satisfactory  by  himself.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  hands  it  was  a 
reduction  of  the  prevalent  dogmatism  to  palpable  absurdity,  by 
showing  out  the  inconsistency  of  its  results.  To  the  Lockian 
sensualism,  llume  proposed  the  problem, — to  account  for  the 
phwnomenon  of  necessity  in  our  thought  of  the  causal  nexus. 
That  philosophy  afforded  no  other  principle  than  the  custom  of 
experience,  through  which  even  the  attempt  at  a solution  could 
be  made ; and  the  principle  of  custom  llume  shews  could  never 
account  for  the  product  of  any  real  necessity.  The  alternative 
was  plain.  Either  the  doctrine  of  sensualism  is  false ; or  our 
nature  is  a delusion.  Shallow  thinkers  admitted  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  were  lost;  profound  thinkers,  on  the  contrary,  were 
determined  to  build  philosophy  on  a deeper  foundation  than  that 
of  the  superficial  edifice  of  Locke  : and  thus  it  is,  that  llume  has, 
immediately  or  mediately,  been  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  what- 
ever is  of  pi'incipal  value  in  the  subsequent  speculation  of  Scot- 
land, Germany,  and  France. 

Fifth  Theory. — We  come  now  to  the  second  supreme  genus 
(B), — that  which  maintains  the  causal  judgment  to  be  a deliver- 
ance of  intelligence. — Of  the  four  opinions  which  it  comprises,  the 
two  first  agree  in  holding,  that  the  causal  judgment  may  be  iden- 
tified with  a primary  intellectual  principle.  Of  the.se  the  first 
(the  fifth  in  general)  maintains  that  this  principle  is  necessary, 
that  is,  making  its  rejection  in  thought  impossible.  To  this  are  to 
be  referred  the  relative  theories  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Karnes, 
Reid,  Kant,  Fichte,  Bouterweek,  Jacobi,  Stewart,  Cousin,  and 
the  majority  of  recent  philosophers. 

Without  descending  to  details,  it  is  manifest  in  general,  that 
against  the  assumption  of  a special  principle,  which  this  doctrine 
makes,  there  exists  a primary  presumption  of  [>hilosophy.  This  is 
the  Law  of  Parcimony  : wdiich  prohibits,  without  a proven  neces- 
sity, the  multiplication  of  entities,  powers,  principles  or  causes ; 
above  all,  the  postulation  of  an  unknown  force  where  a known 
impotence  can  account  for  the  phmnomcnon.  We  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  apply  “ Occam's  Razor”  to  this  theory  of  causality, 
unless  it  be  proved  impossible  to  explain  the  causal  judgment  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  by  deriving  it  from  a common,  and  that  a negative, 
principle.  On  a doctrine  like  the  present,  is  thrown  the  burthen 
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of  vindicating  its  necessity,  by  shewing  that  unless  a special  and 
positive  principle  be  assumed,  there  e.xists  no  competent  mode  to 
save  the  phjenomcnon.  The  opinion  can,  therefore,  only  bo  admit- 
ted provisorily ; and  it  falls,  of  course,  if  what  it  would  explain 
can  bo  explained  on  less  onerous  conditions. 

Leaving,  therefore,  this  theory,  which  certainly  does  account 
for  the  phaenomenon,  to  fall  or  stand,  according  as  either  of  the 
two  last  opinions  be,  or  be  not,  found  sufficient,  I go  on  to  that 
preceding  these — the  sixth  theory. 

Sixth  opinion — As  formerl}’,  so  I should  now  have  omitted 
any  articulate  enumeration  of  this  theory.  But  having  been 
actually  maintained,  it  is  entitled  always  to  an  historical  recogni- 
tion ; and  it  is  entitled,  even  philosophically,  to  notice,  if  what 
Varro  and  Cicero  say  be  true,  that  no  opinion  can  bo  imagined  so 
absurd,  which  has  not  found  some  philosopher  to  assert  it. — Now, 
Dr  Brown  would  identify  our  conviction  of  the  causal  depend- 
ence with  our  presumption  of  the  constancy  of  nature.  But  apart 
from  all  subordinate  objections,  it  is  sufficient  to  Kiy  : that  the 
phffinomenon  to  be  explained  is  the  necessity  of  thinking, — the 
absolute  impossibility  of  not  thinking,  a cause  ; whilst  all  that 
the  latter  principle  pretends  to  is  to  incline  us  to  expect,  that  like 
antecedents  will  be  followed  by  like  consequents.  This  necessity 
to  suppo.se  a cause  for  every  phaenomenon.  Dr  Brown,  if  he  does 
not  expressly  deny,  keeps  cautiously  out  of  view, — virtually,  in 
fact,  eliminating  all  that  requires  explanation  in  the  problem. 

Seventh  opinion. — The  seventh  and  eighth  theories  agree  with 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  in  regarding  the  causal  judgment  as  of  an  d 
priori  origin ; but  differ  from  them,  in  viewing  it  as  derivative 
and  secondary. — The  seventh  theory  has  been  long  exploded. 
It  attempts  to  derive  the  causal  judgment  from  the  principle 
of  Contradiction.  Leibnitz  was  too  acute  a metaphysician  to 
attempt  the  resolution  of  the  principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  or 
Causality,  which  is  ampliative’  or  synthetic,  into  the  principle 
of  Contradiction,  which  is  merely  explicative  or  analytic.  But 
his  followers  were  not  so  wise.  Wolf,  Baumgarten,  and  many 
other  Leibnitians,  paraded  demonstrations  of  the  law  of  Suf- 
ficient Reason  on  the  ground  of  the  law  of  Contradiction ; but 
the  reasoning  always  proceeds  on  a covert  assumption  of  the 
very  point  in  question.  The  same  argument  is,  however,  at  an 
earlier  date,  to  be  found  in  Locke,  while  modifications  of  it  are 
also  given  by  Hobbes  and  Samuel  Clarke.  Hume,  who  was 
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only  aware  of  the  demonstration,  as  proposed  by  the  English 
metaphysicians,  honours  it  with  a refutation  which  has  obtained 
even  the  full  approval  of  Held ; whilst  by  foreign  ]>hiluso- 
phers,  the  inconsequence  of  the  reduction,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Wolfian  metaphysicians,  has  frequently  been  exposed.  I may 
therefore  pass  it  in  silence. 

Eiyhth  opinion. — The  field  is  thus  open  for  the  last  theory, 
which  would  analyse  the  judgment  of  causality  into  a result  of  the 
mental  law  of  the  Conditioned.  This  theory,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  proposed,  comes  recommended  by  its  cheapness  and 
simplicity.  It  postulates  no  new,  no  express,  no  positive  principle. 
It  merely  supposes  that  the  mind  is  limited ; the  law  of  limita- 
tion,— the  law  of  the  Conditioned  constituting,  in  one  of  its  appli- 
cations, the  law  of  Causality.  The  mind  is  astricted  to  think  in 
certain  forms ; and,  under  these,  thought  is  po.ssible  oidy  in  the 
conditioned  interval  between  two  unconditioned  contradictory 
extremes  or  poles,  each  of  which  is  altogether  inconceivable,  but 
of  which,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  the  one  or  the 
other  is  necessarily  true.  In  reference  to  the  present  question, 
it  need  only  be  recapitulated,  that  we  must  think  under  the  con- 
dition of  Existence, — Existence  Relative, — and  Existence  Rela- 
tive in  Time.  But  what  does  existence  relative  in  time  imply  ? 
It  implies,  1°,  that  we  are  unable  to  realise  in  thought : on  tho 
one  polo  of  tho  irrelative,  cither  an  absolute  commencement,  or 
an  absolute  termination  of  time ; as  on  the  other,  either  an  infinite 
non-commencement,  or  an  infinite  non-termination  of  time.  It 
implies,  2°,  That  we  can  tliink,  neither,  on  the  one  pole,  an  abso- 
lute minimum,  nor,'  on  the  other,  an  infinite  divisibility  of  time. 
Yet  these  constitute  two  pairs  of  contradictory  propositions;  which, 
if  our  intelligence  is  not  all  a lie,  cannot  both  bo  true,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  cither  tho  one  or  the  other  necessarily  must. 
But,  a.s  not  relatives,  they  are  not  cogitables. 

Now  the  phaenomenon  of  Causality  seems  nothing  more  than  a 
corollary  of  the  law  of  the  Conditioned,  in  its  application  to  a 
thing  thought  under  the  form  or  mental  category  of  E.cistence 
Relative  in  Time.  We  cannot  know,  we  cannot  think  a thing, 
except  under  the  attribute  of  Existence  ; we  cannot  know  or  think 
a thing  to  exist,  except  iis  in  Time ; and  we  cannot  know  or  think 
a thing  to  exist  in  Time,  and  think  it  absolutely  to  commence  or 
terminate.*  Now  this  at  once  imposes  on  us  the  judgment  of 

* How  ea.sily  the  difflciilty  from  the  simulUiueiti/  of  Cmi.se  and  KITect  or 
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causality.  Unable  positively  to  think  an  absolute  commencement, 
our  impotence  to  this  drives  us  backwards  on  the  notion  of  Cause  ; 
unable  positively  to  think  .an  absolute  termination,  our  impotence 
to  this  drives  us  forwards  on  the  notion  of  Effect. — More  articu- 
lately thus: — An  object  is  given  us,  either  by  our  prescntative,  or 
by  our  representative,  faculty.  As  given,  wc  cannot  but  think  it 
Kxistent,  and  e.vistent  in  Time.  But  to  say,  that  we  cannot  but 
think  it  to  exist,  is  to  say,  that  we  are  unable  to  think  it  non- 
existent,— to  think  it  away, — to  annihilate  it  in  thought.  And 
this  we  cannot  do.  We  may  turn  away  from  it ; we  may  engross 
our  attention  with  other  objects ; we  may,  consequently,  exclude 
it  from  our  thought.  That  we  need  not  think  a thing  is  certain ; 
but  thinking  it,  it  is  equally  certain  that  wo  cannot  think  it  not 
to  exist.  So  much  will  be  at  once  admitted  of  the  present ; but 
it  m.ay  prob.ably  bo  denied  of  the  past  and  future.  Yet  if  we 
make  the  experiment,  wc  shall  find  the  mental  annihilation  of  an 
object,  equally  impossible  under  time  past,  and  present,  and 
future.  To  obviate,  however,  misapprehension,  a very  simple 
observation  may  bo  proper.  In  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to 
annihilate  an  object  in  thought,  in  other  words,  to  conceive  as 
non-existent,  what  had  been  conceived  as  existent, — it  is  of  course 
not  meant,  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  object  wholly 
changed  in  form.  We  can  represent  to  ourselves  the  elemcnt.s 
of  which  it  is  composed,  divided,  dissipated,  modified  in  any  way ; 
we  can  imagine  anything  of  it,  short  of  annihilation.  But  the 
complement,  the  quantum,  of  existence,  thought  as  constituent  of 
an  object,— tAot  we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves,  either  as 
increased,  without  abstraction  from  other  entities,  or  as  dimi- 
nished, without  annexation  to  them.  In  short,  wo  arc  unable  to 
construe  it  in  thought,  that  there  can  be  an  atom  absolutely 
added  to,  or  absolutely  taken  away  from,  existence  in  general. 
Ijct  us  make  the  experiment.  Let  us  form  to  ourselves  a con- 
cept— an  image  of  the  universe.  Now,  we  are  unable  to  tbink, 
that  the  qu.antity  of  existence,  of  which  the  universe  is  the 
conceived  sum,  can  either  be  amplified  or  diminished.  We  are 
able  to  conceive,  indeed,  the  creation  of  a world  ; this  in  fact 

rather  from  tlic  identity  of  Causation  and  Effectuation  is  solved  on  tliis  theory, 
and  on  this  llieory  alone,  it  would  be  out  of  bounds  here  to  explain.  I may 
notice,  however,  that  the  whole  difficulty  is  developed  by  .Enesidemus,  in 
.Sextus  Empiricus ; and  that  those  who  have  recognised  it  in  modem  times, 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  unaware  of  the  more  ingenious  speetdafinn  of  the 
ancient  sceptic. 
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as  easily  as  the  creation  of  an  atom.  But  what  is  our  thought  of 
creation  ? It  is  not  a thought  of  the  mere  springing  of  nothing 
into  something.  On  the  contrary,  creation  is  conceived,  and  is 
by  us  conceivable,  only  as  the  evolution  of  existence  from  possi- 
bility into  actuality,  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity.*  lAJt  us  place  our- 
selves in  imagination  at  its  very  crisis.  Now,  can  we  construe  it  to 
thought,  that,  the  moment  after  the  universe  flashed  into  material 
reality,  into  manifested  being,  there  was  a larger  complement  of 
existence  in  the  universe  and  its  author  together  than,  the  moment 
before,  there  subsisted  in  the  Deity  alone  ? This  we  arc  unable  to 
imagine.  And  what  is  true  of  our  concept  of  creation,  holds  of 
our  concept  of  annihilation.  Wc  can  think  no  real  annihilation, — 
no  absolute  sinking  of  something  into  nothing.  But,  as  creation 
is  cogitable  by  us,  only  as  a putting  forth  of  Divine  power,  so  is 
annihilation  by  us  only  conceiv.able,  as  a withdrawal  of  that  same 
power.  All  that  is  now  actually  existent  in  the  universe,  this  wc 
think  and  must  think,  as  having,  prior  to  creation,  virtually 
existed  in  the  creator ; and  in  imagining  the  universe  to  be  anni- 
hilated, we  can  only  conceive  this,  as  the  retractation  by  the  Deity 
of  an  overt  energy  into  latent  power. — In  short,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  human  mind  to  think  what  it  thinks  existent,  lapsing  into 
absolute  non-existence,  either  in  time  past  or  in  time  future. 

Our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have  once  conceived  existent  in 
Time,  as  in  time  becoming  non-existent,  corresponds  with  oui- 
inability  to  think,  what  we  have  conceived  existent  in  Space,  as  in 
space  becoming  non-existent.  Wc  cannot  realise  it  to  thought, 
that  a thing  should  be  extruded,  either  from  the  one  quantity  or 
from  the  other.  Ilencc,  under  extension,  the  law  of  Ultimate  In- 
compressibility; under  pretension,  the  law  of  Cause  and  Effect 

I have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  one  inconceivable  pole  of  the 
conditioned,  in  its  application  to  existence  in  time, — of  the  absolute 
extreme,  as  absolute  commencement  and  absolute  termination. 
The  counter  or  infinite  extreme,  as  infinite  regress  or  non-com- 
mencement,  and  infinite  progress  or  non-termination,  is  equally 
unthinkable.  With  this  latter  wc  have,  however,  at  present 

• TLe  creation  ii  Nihilo  means  only : that  the  universe,  wlien  created, 
wa.s  not  merely  jmt  into  form,  an  original  chaos,  or  complement  of  hrntc  mat- 
ter, having  preceded  a plastic  energy  of  intelligence ; hut,  that  the  universe 
was  called  into  actuality  from  potential  existence  hy  the  Divine  fiat.  'I'he 
Divine  fiat  therefore  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  creation ; and  the  Deity 
containing  the  cause,  eontained,  i«)tentially,  the  effect. 
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nothing  to  do.  Indeed,  as  not  obtrusive,  the  Infinite  figures  far 
less  in  the  theatre  of  mind,  and  exerts  a far  inferior  influence  in 
the  modification  of  thought,  than  the  Absolute.  It  is,  in  fact,  both 
distant  and  delitescent ; and  in  place  of  meeting  us  at  every  turn, 
it  requires  some  exertion  on  our  part  to  seek  it  out.  It  is  the  for- 
mer and  more  obtrusive  extreme, — it  is  the  Absolute  alone  which 
constitutes  and  explains  the  mental  manifestation  of  the  causal 
judgment.  An  object  is  presented  to  our  observation  which  has 
phaenomenally  begun  to  be.  Hut  wo  cannot  construe  it  to  thought, 
that  the  object,  that  is,  this  determinate  complement  of  existence, 
had  really  no  being  at  any  past  moment ; because,  in  that  case, 
once  thinking  it  as  existent,  we  should  ag.aiu  think  it  as  non-exis- 
tent, which  is  for  us  impossible.  What  then  can  we — must  we  do  ? 
That  the  phanomenon  presented  to  us,  did,  as  a pheenomenon, 
begin  to  be, — this  we  know  by  experience ; but  that  the  elements, 
the  constituents  of  its  existence  only  began,  when  the  pheenomenon 
which  they  make  up  came  into  manifested  being, — this  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  think.  In  these  circumstances  how  do  wo  pro- 
ceed ? There  is  for  us  only  one  possible  way.  We  are  compelled 
to  believe,  that  the  object,  (that  is  the  certain  t^iiale  and  quantum 
of  being,  whose  pheenomenal  rise  into  existence  wo  have  witnessed, 
did  really  exist,  prior  to  this  rise,  under  other  forms ; (and  by 
form,  be  it  observed,  I mean  any  mode  of  existence,  conceivable 
by  us  or  not.)  But  to  say,  that  a thing  previously  existed  under 
different  forms,  is  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  a thing  had 
causes.  (It  would  be  here  out  of  place,  to  refute  the  error  of 
philosophers,  in  supposing  that  anything  can  have  a single  cause  ; 
— meaning  always  by  a cause  that  without  which  the  effect  would 
not  have  been.  I speak  of  course  only  of  second  causes,  for  of 
the  Divine  c.ausation  we  can  pretend  to  no  conception). 

I must,  however,  now  cursorily  okserve,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  in  itself,  or  in  its  consequences  more  fertile  in 
delusion,  th.an  the  common  doctrine,  that  the  causal  judgment  is 
elicited,  only  when  we  apprehend  objects  in  consecution,  and  uni- 
form consecution.  No  doubt,  the  observation  of  such  succession 
prompts  and  enables  us  to  assign  particular  causes  to  particular 
effects.  But  this  assignation  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  judgment  of  causality,  absolutely.  This  consists,  not  in 
the  empirical  and  contingent  attribution  of  this  pliffinomcnon,  as 
e.'iuse,  to  that  phaenomcnon,  as  effect;  but  in  the  universal  neces- 
sity of  whicli  we  arc  conscious,  to  think  causes  for  every  event, 
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whether  that  event  stand  isolated  by  itself,  and  be  by  us  referable 
to  no  other,  or  whether  it  be  one  in  a series  of  successive  pbasno- 
mena,  which,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  arrange  themselves  under 
the  relation  of  effect  and  cause.  Of  no  plimnoraenon,  as  observed, 
need  we  think  the  cause ; but  of  every  pbmnomenon  must  we 
think  a cause.  The  former  we  may  learn,  through  a process  of 
induction  and  generalisation ; the  latter  we  must  always  and  at 
once  admit,  constrained  by  the  Condition  of  Relativity.  On  this, 
not  sunken,  rock.  Dr  Brown  and  others  have  been  shipwrecked. 

The  preceding  doctrine  of  Causality  seems  to  me  the  one  pre- 
ferable, for  the  following  among  other  reasons. 

In  the  first  plaee,  to  explain  the  phajnonienon  of  the  causal 
judgment,  it  postulates  no  new,  no  extraordinary,  no  express 
principle.  It  does  not  even  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  a •posi- 
tive potver;  for  while  it  shews,  that  the  phainomonon  in  question 
is  only  one  of  a class,  it  assigns,  as  their  common  cause,  only  a 
negative  impotence.  In  this  respect,  it  stands  advantageously 
contrasted  with  the  one  other  theory  which  saves  the  phaeno- 
menon,  but  which  saves  it,  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  a special 
principle,  expressly  devised  to  account  for  this  phmnornenon 
alone.  But  nature  never  works  by  more,  and  more  complex, 
instruments  than  arc  necessary ; — xif/rrSf ; and  to  excogitate 
a particular  force,  to  perform  what  can  be  better  explained  on 
the  ground  of  a general  imbecilUtij,  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of 
philosophising. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  there  be  postulated  an  express  and 
positive  affirmation  of  intelligence,  to  account  for  the  mental 
deliverance, — that  existence  cannot  absohitely  commence ; we 
must  equally  postulate  a counter  affirmation  of  intelligence,  posi- 
tive and  express,  to  explain  the  counter  mental  deliverance, — 
that  existence  cannot  infinitely  not  commence.  The  one  ncccssitj' 
of  mind  is  equally  strong  as  the  other ; and,  if  the  one  bo  a posi- 
tive datum,  an  express  testimony  of  intelligence,  so  likewise  must 
be  the  other.  But  they  are  contradictories ; and,  its  contradic- 
tories, they  cannot  both  be  true.  On  such  a theory,  therefore,  the 
root  of  our  nature  is  a lie. — By  the  doctrine,  on  the  contrary, 
which  I propose,  these  contradictory  phmnomena  are  carried  up 
into  the  common  principle  of  a limitation  of  our  faculties.  Intel- 
ligence is  shown  to  be  feeble,  but  not  false ; our  nature  is,  thus, 
not  a lie,  nor  the  author  of  our  nature  a deceiver. 

In  the  third  place,  this  simpler  and  easier  doctrine,  avoids  a 
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most  serious  inconvenience  which  attaches  to  the  more  difficult 
and  comple.x.  It  is  this.  To  suppose  a positive  and  special  prin- 
ciple of  causality,  is  to  suppose  that  there  is  o.xpressly  revealed 
to  us,  through  intelligence,  an  affirmation  of  the  fact,  that  there 
exists  no  free  causation ; that  is,  tliat  there  is  t>o  cause  trhich  is 
nut  itself  merely  an  effect,  existence  being  only  a series  of  deter- 
mined antecedents  and  determined  consequents.  But  this  is  an 
assertion  of  Fatalism.  Such,  however,  m.my  of  the  partisans  of 
that  doctrine  will  not  admit.  An  affirmation  of  absolute  necessity 
is,  they  are  aware,  virtually  the  negation  of  a moral  universe, 
consequently  of  tlie  moral  governor  of  a moral  universe;  in  a 
word.  Atheism.  Fatalism  and  Atheism  are,  indeed,  convertible 
terms.  The  only  valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a God,  and 
for  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  rest  on  the  ground  of  roan’s 
moral  nature;  conseciueiitly,  if  that  mor.al  nature  be  annihilated, 
which  in  any  scheme  of  thoroughgoing  necessity  it  is,  every 
conclusion;  established  on  such  a nature,  is  annihilated  likewise. 
Aware  of  this,  some  of  those  who  make  the  judgment  of  causality 
a positive  dictate  of  intelligence,  find  themselves  compelled,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  their  doctrine,  to  deny 
that  this  dictate,  though  universal  in  its  deliverance,  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  universally  true  ; and  accordingly,  they  would 
exempt  from  it  the  facts  of  volition.  Will,  they  hold  to  be  a free 
cause,  a cause  which  is  not  an  effect ; in  other  words,  they  attri- 
bute to  will  the  power  of  absolute  origination.  But  here  their  own 
doctrine  of  causality  is  too  strong  for  them.  They  say,  that  it 
is  unconditionally  promulgated,  as  an  express  and  positive  law  of 
intelligence,  that  every  origination  is  an  apparent  only,  not  a real, 
commencement.  Now  to  exempt  certain  phaenomcna  from  this 
universal  law,  for  the  sake  of  our  moral  consciousness,  cannot 
validly  be  done. — For,  1”,  this  would  be,  as  observed,  an  admission 
that  the  mind  is  a complement  of  contradictory  revelations.  If 
mendacity  be  admitted  of  some  of  our  mental  dictates,  we  can- 
not vindicate  veracity  to  any.  If  one  be  delusive,  so  may  all. 
“ Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus.”  Absolute  scepticism  is  here 
the  legitimate  conclusion. — But,  2°,  waiving  this  conclusion,  what 
right  have  we,  on  this  doctrine,  to  subordinate  the  unexclusive 
affirmation  of  causality  to  our  consciousness  of  moral  liberty, — 
what  right  have  we,  for  the  interest  of  the  latter,  to  derogate  from 
the  universality  of  the  former?  We  have  none.  If  both  be  equally 
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positive,  we  arc  not  entitled  to  sacrifinc  to  the  otlior  the  alterna- 
tive, which  our  wishes  prompt  us  to  ahandon. 

But  the  doctrine  wliich  I propose  is  not  obnoxious  to  these 
objections.  It  docs  not  maintain,  that  the  jmlgment  of  causality 
is  dependent  on  a /lou’er  of  the  mind,  imposing,  as  necessary  in 
thought,  what  is  necessary  in  the  universe  of  existence.  It  does 
not,  at  once,  universiilly  affirm  and  specially  deny  ; include  with- 
out exception  and  yet  except.  On  the  contrary,  it  resolves  this 
judgment  into  a mere  mental  impotence, — an  impotence  to  con- 
ceive either  of  two  contradictories.  And  as  the  one  or  the  other 
of  contradictories  must  bo  true,  whilst  both  cannot;  it  proves 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  a certain  fact  to  be  impos- 
sible, merely  from  our  mabilily  to  conceive  ite  possibility.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  causal  judgment  bo  not  an  express  affirmation  of- 
mind,  but  only  an  incapacity  of  thinkitig  the  opposite  ; it  follows, 
that  such  a negative  judgment  cannot  counterbalance  the  express 
affirmative,  the  unconditional  testimony,  of  consciousness. — that  wo 
are,  though  we  know  not  how,  the  true  and  responsible  authors  of 
our  actions,  nor  merely  the  worthless  links  in  an  adamantine  scries 
of  effects  and  causes.  It  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  only  on  such  a 
doctrine,  that  wo  can  philosophically  vindicate  the  liberty  of  tbo 
human  will,  that  we  ean  rationally  as.sort  to  man — “ fatis  avolsa 
voluntas.”  How  the  will  can  possibly  be  free,  must  remain  to  us, 
under  the  present  limitation  of  our  faculties,  wholly  incomprehen- 
sible. We  arc  unable  to  conceive  an  .absolute  commencement ; 
we  cannot,  therefore,  eonceive  a free  volition.  A determination 
by  motives  cannot,  to  our  understanding,  c.scape  from  neccssif.a- 
tion.  Nay,  were  we  even  to  admit  as  true,  what  wc  cannot  think 
as  possible,  still  the  doctrine  of  a motiveless  volition  would  be 
only  casualism  ; and  the  free  acts  of  an  indifferent,  are,  mor.ally 
and  rationally,  as  worthless  as  the  pro-ordered  pas.sions  of  a 
determined,  will.  How,  therefore,  I repeat,  moral  liberty  is  po.s- 
sible  in  man  or  God,  we  are  utterly  unable  speculatively  to  under- 
stand. But  practically,  the  fact,  that  we  arc  free,  is  given  to  us 
in  the  consciousness  of  an  uncompromising  law  of  duty,  in  the 
consciousness  of  our  moral  accountability  ; and  this  fact  of  liberty 
cannot  be  redargued  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incomprehensible, 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  jirovcs,  against  the  neces- 
sitarian, that  things  there  arc,  which  may,  n.ay  must  be  true,  of 
which  the  understanding  is  wholly  unable  to  construe  to  itself  the 
pos-sibility. 
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lint  tins  philosophy  is  not  only  competent  to  defend  the  fact  of 
imr  moral  liberty,  possible  though  inconceivable,  against  the 
assault  of  the  fatalist ; it  retorts  against  himself  the  very  objec- 
tion of  incomprehensibility  by  which  the  fiitalist  had  thought  to 
triumph  over  the  libertarian.  It  shews,  that  the  scheme  of  free- 
dom is  not  more  inconceivable  than  the  scheme  of  necessity.  For 
whilst  fat.alism  is  a recoil  from  tlie  more  obtrusive  inconceivability 
of  an  absolute  commencement,  on  the  fact  of  which  commence- 
ment the  doctrine  of  liberty  proceeds ; the  fatalist  is  shewn  to 
overlook  the  equal,  but  less  obtrusive,  inconceivability  of  an 
infinite  non-commencement,  on  the  assertion  of  which  non-com- 
mencement his  own  doctrine  of  necessity  must  ultimately  rest 
As  equally  unthinkable,  the  two  counter,  the  two  one-sided, 
schemes  are  thus  theoretically  balanced.  But  practically,  our 
consciousness  of  the  moral  law,  which,  without  a moral  liberty  in 
man,  would  be  a mendacious  imperative,  gives  a decisive  prepon- 
derance to  the  doctrine  of  freedom  over  the  doctrine  of  fate.  We 
arc  free  in  act,  if  wo  arc  accountable  for  our  actions. 

Such  (TusAtTii  aviinoicif)  aro  the  hints  of  an  undeveloped  philoso- 
phy, which,  I am  confident,  is  founded  upon  truth.  To  this  con- 
fidence I have  come,  not  merely  through  the  convictions  of  my 
own  consciousness,  but  by  finding  in  this  system  a centre  and 
conciliation  for  the  most  opposite  of  philosophical  opinions.  Above 
all,  however,  I am  confirmed  in  my  belief,  by  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  this  philosophy,  and  those  of  revealed 
truth.  “ Credo  equidem,  nec  vana  fides.”  The  philosophy  of 
the  Conditioned  is  indeed  preeminently  a discipline  of  humility  ; 
a “ learned  ignorance,”  directly  opposed  to  the  false  “ knowlege 
which  puffeth  up.”  I may  indeed  say  with  St  Chrysostom : — 
“ The  foundation  of  our  philosophy  is  Humility  * (while  St 
Austin  declares  “ Humility  to  be  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end  of  Christian  precept.”)  t For  this  philosophy  is  pro- 
fessedly a scientific  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  that 
“ wisdom  in  high  matters  ” which  the  Apostle  prohibits  us  even 
to  attempt ; and  it  proposes  from  • the  limitation  of  the  human 
powers,  from  our  impotence  to  comprehend  what,  however,  we 
must  admit,  to  shew  articulately  why  the  “ secret  things  of  God  ” 
cannot  but  be  to  man  “ past  finding  out.”  Humility  thus  be- 
comes the  cardinal  virtue,  not  only  of  revelation  but  of  reason. — 
This  scheme  proves  moreover,  that  no  difficulty  emerges  in  theo- 

• Huniil.  lie  Perf.  Evanf(.  t Ad  Dioscoruni ; KpLot.  118. 
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logy,  which  had  not  previously  oncrgcJ  in  philosophy  ; that,  in 
fact,  if  the  divine  do  not  transcend  what  it  has  pleased  the  Deity 
to  reveal,  do  not  wilfully  identify  the  doctrine  of  God’s  word  with 
some  arrogant  extreme  of  human  speculation,  philosophy  will  be 
found  the  most  useful  auxiliary  of  theology.  For  a word  of  false, 
and  pestilent,  and  presumptuous  reasoning,  by  which  philosophy 
and  theology  are  now  eipially  discredited,  would  be  at  once  abolish- 
ed, in  the  recognition  of  this  rule  of  prudent  nescience  ; nor  could 
it  longer  be  too  justly  said  of  the  code  of  consciousness,  as  by  re- 
formed divines  it  has  been  painfully  acknowledged  of  the  Uiblc  : — 

“ This  is  tlip  l>ook,  where  each  liis  do;nna  seeks  ; 

And  tills  the  book,  wlierc  eacli  ids  dogma  finds.” 

It  was  in  this  view  that  Origen  “ absolutely  deemed  that  no  one, 
without  philosophy,  could  be  truly  pious  towards  the  common 
Lord  of  all • and  as  “ the  Magus  of  the  ]S’orth  ” observes  : — 
“ An  ignorance  in  divine  matters  maketh  proud ; whereas  the 
more  that  we  advance  in  the  science  of  salvation,  the  more 
humble  do  we  become.”  f — Specially  ; in  its  doctrine  of  Causality 
this  philosophy  brings  us  back  from  the  aberrations  of  modern 
theology,  to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  more  ancient  church. 
It  is  here  shewn  to  be  as  irrational  as  irreligious,  on  the  ground 
of  human  understanding,  to  deny,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
foreknowledge,  predestination,  and  free  grace  of  God,  or,  on  the 
other,  the  free  will  of  man  ; that  wo  should  believe  both,  and 
both  in  unison,  though  unable  to  comprehend  cither,  even  apart. 
This  philosophy  proclaims  with  St  Augustin,  and  Augustin  in  his 
maturist  writings  : — “ If  there  be  not  free  grace  in  God,  how  can 
He  save  the  world ; and  if  there  be  not  free  will  in  man,  how 
can  the  world  by  God  bo  judged  Or,  as  the  same  doctrine 
is  perhaps  expressed  even  better  by  St  Bernard : — “ Abolish 
free  will,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  saved  ; abolish  free  grace, 
and  there  is  nothing  wherewithal  to  save.”  § St  Austin  repeat- 
edly declares,  the  conciliation  of  the  foreknowledge,  predestina- 
tion, and  free  grace  of  God  with  the  free  will  of  man,  to  be  “ a 
most  difficult  question,  intelligible  only  to  a few.”  Had  Tie  de- 
nounced it  as  a fruitless  question,  and  (to  understanding)  soluble 
by  none,  the  world  might  have  been  spared  a large  library  of 
acrimonious  and  rcsultlcss  disputation.  This  conciliation  is  of  the 


• Gregorii  Poiitiri  Panegyr.  a<l  Orig.  t Ilamau’s  Scliriftcn,  I.  491. 
t All  Valcntiniim;  Kpist.  214.  § Po  Gratia  ct  Liliero  Arbilrio,  c.  i. 
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things  to  be  believed,  not  understood.  The  futile  attempts  to  har- 
monise those  antilogies,  by  human  reasoning  to  human  under- 
standing, have  originated  conflictive  systems  of  theology,  divided 
the  Church,  and,  as  far  ns  possible,  dishonoured  religion. 

“ Vniii  wisdom  all  and  false  philo.soplry  1 ” 

It  must  however  be  admitted,  that  confessions  of  the  total  inability 
of  man  to  conceive  the  union,  of  what  he  .should  believe  united, 
are  to  be  found  ; and  they  are  found,  not,  perhaps,  less  frequently, 
and  certainly  in  more  explicit  terms  among  Catholic  than  among 
Protestant  theologians. 

Of  the  former,  I shall  adduce  only  one  testimony,  by  a prince 
of  the  Church  ; and  it  is  the  conclusion  of  what,  though  wholly 
overlooked,  appears  to  me  as  the  ablest  and  truest  criticism  of  the 
many  fruitless,  if  not  futile,  attempts  at  conciliating  “ the  ways  of 
God  ’’  to  the  understanding  of  man,  in  the  great  articles  of  divine 
foreknowledge  and  predestination  (which  arc  both  embarrassed  by 
the  self  same  difficulties,)  and  human  free-will.  It  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  from  his  commentary  on  the 
Summa  Thcologim  of  Aquinas.  The  criticism  itself  I may  take 
another  opportunity  of  illustrating. 

“ Thus  elevatiiij;  our  mental  eye  to  a loftier  range,  [we  may  .suppose  that] 
God,  from  an  excellence  supcmally  transcending  human  thought,  so  fore.<ee.« 
events  and  things,  that  from  his  providence  something  higher  follows  than 
evitatiility  or  inevitability,  and  that  his  pas.sive  prevision  of  the  event  does 
not  determine  the  alternative  of  either  combination.  And  ean  we  do  so,  fin- 
intellect  is  quieted;  not  by  the  cvidetico  of  the  tnifli  known,  but  by  the  in- 
aceessible  heighth  of  the  truth  concealed.  And  this  to  my  poor  intelieet 
seems  satisfactoiy  enough,  both  for  the  reason  above  stated,  and  because,  as 
Saint  Gregory  expresses  it,  ‘ The  man  has  a low  opinion  of  God,  who  believes 
of  Hitn  otily  so  much  as  can  he  measured  by  human  ttnderstanding.'  Not 
that  we  shonld  deny  aught,  th.at  we  have  by  knowledge  or  by  faith  of  the 
immntabilit}',  actuality,  certainty,  universality,  and  similar  attributes  of  God; 
but  I suspect  thn!  there  i$  tomtthxng  here  tying  hid,  cither  as  regards  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Deity  and  event  foreseen,  or  as  regards  the  connection 
between  the  event  itself  and  its  prevision.  Thus,  reflecting  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  man  [in  such  matters,]  is  as  the  eye  of  the  owl  [in  the  blaze  of 
day,  (he  refers  to  Aristotle,)]  I find  its  repose  in  ignorance  alone.  For  it  is 
more  consistent,  both  with  Catholic  faith  and  with  philosophy,  to  eonfe.ss 
onr  blindness,  than  to  assert,  as  things  evident,  what  afford  no  tranquillity 
to  the  intellect ; for  evidence  is  tranqnillising.  Not  that  I would,  therefore, 
accuse  all  the  doctors  of  presumption ; because,  stammering,  as  they  conld, 
they  have  all  intended  to  insinuate,  with  God’s  immutability,  the  supreme 
and  eternal  efficiency  of  His  intellect,  and  will,  and  power, — through  the 
infallible  relation  between  the  Divine  election  and  whatever  comes  to  pass. 
Nothing  of  all  this  is  opposed  to  the  foresaid  suspicion, — Mot  mmething  too 
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tUrp  fur  us  lies  hid  herein.  Ami  a.ssuiXMlly,  if  it  were  tlms  promulgated,  no 
Cliri.stian  would  cn’  in  the  matter  of  Predestination,  as  no  one  errs  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ; * la'cause  of  tlie  Trinity  the  trntli  is  declared  orally 
and  in  writing, — that  tliis  is  a mystery  concealed  from  human  intellect,  and 
to  which  faith  alone  is  comiietcnt.  Indeed,  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
counsel  in  this  matter  is : — To  begin  with  those  things  which  we  certainly 
know,  and  have  experience  of  in  ourselves  ; to  wit,  that  all  proceeding  from 
our  free-will  may  or  may  not  be  performed  by  us,  and  therefore  are  we 
amenable  to  punishment  or  reward ; but  how,  this  being  saved,  there  .shall 
be  saved  the  providence,  itrede.stination,  &c.,  of  God, — to  believe  what  holy 
mother  ChuRh-hclicvcs.  For  it  is  written,  ‘ Altiora  tc  ne  qna-sicris  ’ (‘  Be 
not  wise  in  things  atiove  thee  ’)  ; there  being  many  things  revealed  to  man, 
above  thy  hnnian  comprehension.  And  this  is  one  of  those."  (Pars  I. 
qii.  xxii.,  art.  4.) 

Averments  to  a similar  elfect,  might  be  adduced  from  tbe  writ- 
ings of  Calvin;  and,  certainly,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  that  great  divine,  than  what  has  lat- 
terly been  promulgated  as  Calvinism,  (and,  in  so  far  as  I know, 
without  reclamation,)  in  our  Calvinistic  Church  of  Scotland.  For 
it  has  been  here  promulgated,  as  the  dogma  of  this  Church, 
(though  in  the  face  of  its  Confession,  as  in  the  face  of  the  Bible,) 
by  jiious  and  distinguished  theologians,  that  man  has  no  will, 
agency,  moral  personality  of  bis  own,  God  being  the  only  real 
agent  in  every  apparent  act  of  his  creatures ; — in  short,  (though 
quite  the  opposite  was  intended,)  that  the  theological  scheme  of 
the  absolute  decrees  implies  fatalism,  pantheism,  the  negation  of  a 
moral  governor,  as  of  a moral  world.  For  the  premises,  arbi- 
trarily assumed,  are  atheistic ; the  conclusion,  illogically  drawn, 
is  Christian.  Against  such  a view  of  Calvin’s  doctrine,  and  of 
Scottish  orthodoxy,  I for  one  must  humbly  though  solemnly  pro- 
test, as,  (to  speak  mildly,)  not  only  false  in  philosophy,  but  here- 
tical,— ignorant, — suicidal  in  thcology.f 


• This  wa.s  written  before  1607 ; consequently  long  before  Servetns  ami 
Campanus  had  introduced  their  Unitarian  heresies. 

■f  The  following  an;  fragments  of  a fuller  discussiou  of  the  doctrine  of  Cau- 
sality : — 

(1853.)  The  Law  of  Parcimony  (as  the  role  ought  to  be  distinctively  called), 
the  most  important  maxim  in  regidation  of  philosophical  procedure  where  it 
is  nece.ssary  to  resort  to  an  hypothesis,  has,  though  always  virtually  in  force, 
never  perhaps  been  adequately  enounced.  It  should  be  thus  expressed  ; — 
Neither  moue,  nor  more  onerous,  causes  are  to  be  assumed,  than  are  necessary 
to  account  fur  the  pheenotnena. — This  rule  thus  falls  naturally  into  two  parts  ; 
in  the  one,  more,  in  the  other  more  onerous,  causes  are  prohibited.  Each  has 
to  be  considered  by  itself. 
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I.) — “ Xot  MORK  causes,"  &c. — This  pbasis  of  the  law  lias  been  long 
fully  promnlgateil.  Kvery  condition  of  any  consequence  has,  indeed,  been 
articulately  laid  down  by  Aristotle ; and  subsequent  philosophere,  among 
whom  Galen  is  conspicuous,  have  only  repeated  what  was  so  clearly  and  so 
frequently  inculcated  by  the  Stagirite.  Not  only  is  it  a maxim  of  his  philo- 
80))hy,  that  God  and  Nature  never  operate  without  effect,  fiarst,  oiiiis 
iAXtiwif,  woiowi) ; they  never  operate  superfluously  ri(ii(yos — Ttfmat 

— tifyuf) ; but  always  through  one  rather  than  through  a plurality  of  means, 
(xaf  ftiXXot  j(  xuT»  xtiXhi.)  The  Scholastic  axioms ; — “ Principia  non 
sunt  cutnulanda," — “ Frustra  Jit  jitr  plura  quod  Jirri  potest  ]ter  pauciorn" — 
“ Naturn  horret  superjiuum," — these  simply  emlxidy  Aristotle’s  dicta ; and  the 
same,  with  a modification,  is  manifest  of  the  Novaculum  Nominalium  or 
Occam's  Razor, — “ Entia  non  sunt  multiplicnnda  prater  neerssitatem."  New- 
ton’s first  and  principal  rule  of  philosophising,  in  so  far  as  it  is  accurately  ex- 
jiresscd,  in  like  manner,  sinqily  reiicats  Aristotle’s  law  : — “ Effectuum  nntura- 
tinm  causa,  non  plures  sunt  admittenda  quam  qua,  et  vera  sunt,  et  effectibus  erpii~ 
candis  sttfficiunt." — ^Tlius  the  jihamomenon  of  a stone  ascending  from  the  earth 
requires  for  its  exiilanation  the  assumption  of  a special  force;  but  it  would 
he  absurd  hj-potheticallj  to  call  in  the  agency  of  a special  force — a force 
apart  from  gravitation,  to  account  for  the  phamomcnon  of  its  re-descent. 

This  part  of  the  Law  of  Parcimony  is  adverse  to  the  doctrine  which 
a.ssumcs,  as  a separate  intellectual  regulative,  what  is  called  “ the  Principle  of 
Causality,”  that  every  event  must  have  its  cause.  For  here  there  is  postu- 
Itited  a new  and  s])ccial  principle,  while  it  is  not  shown  that  the  ph.amomenon 
in  question  cannot  be  explained  by  the  old  and  common  ; while,  as  this  is 
only  silently  itresumed,  if  the  presumption  be  redargued,  the  hypothesis  at 
once  falls  as  superfluous.  And  that  it  is  superfluous,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt.  For  while  the  separate  “Principle  of  Causality”  is  e.xcogi- 
tated  to  explain, — why  it  is  that  we  must  prefi.x  in  thought  a cause  to  cvety 
change  of  which  we  think  ; it  cannot  be  denied,  however  marvellously  over- 
looked, that  this  same  mental  necessity  is  involved  in  the  general  inability 
we  find,  of  construing  positively  to  thought  anything  irrelatire,  anil  specially, 
of  thinking  any  thing  absolutely  to  commence,  litis  general  inability  ex- 
plains, among  sundry  other  mental  ph.Tnomeiia,  the  Causal  judgment ; and 
it  must  be  left  at  work,  howlieit  a new  canon  is  called  in  to  perform  this 
part  of  its  multiform  operations.  As  new  and  express,  this  principle  is  there- 
fore pleon.astic,  otiose,  nscle.ss ; and  its  assumption,  so  soon  os  the  old  is 
signalised,  becomes  philosophically  absurd. 

But  what  here  carries  the  absurdity  to  a climax,  is,  that  those  who  call  in 
the  separate  “ Principle  of  Causality,”  find,  that  if  uncouditionaIl3'  allowed, 
their  liypotlietical  principle  would,  in  fact,  disprove  the  moral  nature  of 
man.  Accordinglj’,  some,  in  obedience  to  their  hjqxtthcsis,  surrender  them- 
selves to  a hopeless  fatalism ; while  others,  though  they  accord  an  unlimited 
authority  over  the  world  of  matter  to  their  “ Principle  of  Causalit.v,”  arbi- 
trarily withdraw  from  its  legislation  the  world  of  mind.  They  postulate  an 
unlimited  law,  and  yet  that  law  they  will  not  allow,  rvithout  limitation, 
to  legislate.  In  order  to  save  the  liberty  of  man,  they  would  exempt  the, 
actions  of  the  Will  from  the  causal  series : though  unable  to  make  thi.s 
liberty  conceivable  ; or  to  show  cither,  irhy  it  is  nnthiukable,  or  how. 
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though  uuthiiikablo,  it  is  uut  therefore  impossible.  t)n  the  coutrar^-,  they 
outrage  the  authority  of  our  primaiy  beliefs  ; Iteasou,  Intelligence,  ultiiuato 
Consciunsness  is  held,  and  tliat  within  its  legitimate  sphere,  to  stand  in  con- 
tradiction with  itself;  the  mind  is  displayed,  even  in  its  highest  faculties,  as 
a complexus  of  in.soliible  antilogies. — IVliat  is  this  but  an  undeveloped  scheme 
of  absolute  scepticism  ? 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned  all  is  reversed.  There,  thought  is  not 
di.splayed  as  fundamentally  repiigtiaut  with  itself.  Within  its  prescribed 
domain,  it  i.s  shewn  to  be  consistent ; and  that  it  only  becomes  self-contra- 
tlictory,  when  transcending  the  sphere  of  those  limits  wliich  discriminate  from 
each  other  its  legitimate  and  its  illegitimate  exercise.  The  antilogies  in 
thought  are,  indeed,  all  equally  illegal ; and  as  none  of  them  can  prove,  so 
none  of  them  can  disprove,  any  thing.  And  as  these  antilogies  result  only 
from  the  transcendence  of  thought ; instead  of  man  “ reasoning  but  to  err,” 
reason,  within  its  bounds  and  laws,  may  be  presumed — impeccable  ; 

“ Nam  ne(|ue  decipitnr  Ratio  nec  decipit  unquam,” 

in  the  words  of  Manilius.  Liberty  is  thus  shewn  to  bo  inconceivable,  but 
not  more  than  its  contradictor)’.  Necessity  ; yet,  though  inconceivable. 
Liberty  is  shewn  also  not  to  be  impossible.  The  credibility  of  Conscious- 
ness to  our  moral  responsibility,  as  an  ineomprehetisiblc  fact,  is  thus  esta- 
blished ; and  we  obtain  through  a strictly  scientific  demonstration, — “ Fatis 
avolsa  Voluntas," 

II.) — “ Xul  MORE  ONEROUS  causes,"  &c. — Tliis  condition,  though  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  Law  of  Parcimony,  has  not  been  articidately  expressed 
in  the  enonneements  of  it  hitherto  promulgated.  On  the  special  ground  of 
this  condition,  the  theory  now  proposed  is  also  entitled  to  a decisive  prefer- 
ence. It  is  comparatively  cheap. 

1. ) — In  the  first  place,  it  only  snp]>oses  a yeneral, — a common, — an  already 
rstablithed,  principle ; and  the  mental  phamomcnon  of  the  causal  judgment  is 
only  one  out  of  a variety  of  other  judgments  which  it  necessitates.  “ The 
Princii>le  of  Causality,”  in  the  counter  theory  is,  on  the  other  hand,  special 
and  ejrpress;  it  is  supposed  to  detennine  this  judgment,  and  this  judgment 
alone.  Accordingly,  it  is  comparatively  oticrous  or  expensive. 

2. ) — In  the  second  place,  the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned  exidains  the 
necessity  of  the  causal  judgment  by  a negative  impolence ; whereas  the 

Principle  of  Causality,”  in  the  opposite  doctrine,  is  a pusilice  jxncer.  The 
one  theory  founds  upon  a knoten  and  natural  Jinitude  of  mind — an  inability 
to  think  an  absolute  commencement ; the  other,  overlooking  this  recognised 
or  recognisable  limitation,  postulates  an  urJtnown  inspiration  of  knowlrdi/e — 
in  fact,  a revelation,  that  whatever  begins  to  be  must  originate  from  some 
existence  antecedent.  Tlie  one  hypothesis  is  thus,  again,  comparatively 
cheap,  the  other  comparatively  dear. 

.S.) — In  the  third  place,  the  principle  a.s.snmed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Con- 
ditioned is  not  itself  hyjMthetical ; that  is,  this  doctrine  adopts,  as  a medium 
of  explan, ation,  what  is  already  a proved  reality,  an  established  exi.stencc, 
an  a<  knowledgcd  fact.  All  i.s  different  in  the  counter  theory.  Here  “ the 
Principle  of  Causality”  is  itself  bypotlietiral.  It  is  not  otherwise  known  to 
exist,  .and  to  exist  independently  of  what  it  is  only  created— only  called  into 
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bviiij',  iu  order  to  cxpUiiii.  It  U devised  to  render  conceivable  the  fact  of 
the  Hecesmty  of  the  cansai  judgment;  and  t/ii»  fad,  again,  affords  the  only 
grounil  for  the  hypothesis  of  its  reality.  We  imagine  it,  hypothetically,  to  be, 
iu  order,  that  we  may  again  liypotbctically  employ  this  hypothetical  entity. 
— If  we  correct  the  inaccuracy  of  Newton’s  expression,  it  becomes  probable, 
and,  if  we  take  into  account  the  analogy  of  his  practice,  it  becomes  almost 
certain,  that  he  meant  to  denounce  the  postulation  of  hypothetical  facts,  as 
media  of  hy|S)thetical  explanation.  The  word  "vera"  must  mean  only 
causes  themsrlres  real,  facts  otherwise  known  to  exist : for  to  suppose  it  to 
mean  true,  that  is,  the  true  causes  of  the  effects; — this  would  be  both  a futile 
begging  of  the  question,  and  wonid  not  distinguish  bis  own  hypothesis  of  the 
sidcral  movements  from  the  .self-styled  romances  of  Uescartes  and  the  law- 
less conjectures  of  preceding  theorists.  In  fact,  there  is  a curious  confor- 
mity, if  I may  venture  to  say  so,  between  Newton’s  procedure  and  our  own. 
Oravity  is  the  great  constitutive  principle  in  the  world  of  matter ; whilst 
Causation  is  the  highest  constitutive,  and  Causality  the  highest  regulative, 
principle  in  the  worlds  both  of  matter  and  of  mind.  In  elevating,  therefore. 
Gravitation  from  the  eaitli, — to  the  moon, — to  the  solar  system, — to  the  stellar 
universe  at  large, — in  elevating  Gravitation  to  a common  law  of  matter, 
Newton  extendejj  a principle,  whose  reality  was  recognised  in  one,  to  every 
part,  of  the  physical  creation  ; and  thus  superseded  a multitude  of  sup- 
posititious causes,  variously  excogitated  to  account  for  an  apparent 
variety  of  phamomcna.  And  it  was  precisely  on  the  ground,  that,  while 
equally  saving  the  phtenoniena,  the  Newtonian  hypotliesis  was  more  par- 
cimonious,  and  less  hypothetical,  than  previous  astronomical  theories, 
that,  at  first  at  least,  it  found  favour  and  acceptance.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  would  draw  forth  the  hitherto  neglected  modifications  of  the 
mental  impotence  of  the  Conditioned,  and  by  reducing  their  diversity 
to  unity,  raise  it,  from  a verbal  collection  of  partial,  obscure  and  hetero- 
geneous limitations,  to  a really  one  generic,  manifest,  thoroughgoing  and 
simple  law  of  thought ; for  it  is  by  this  delitescent  principle, — delitescent, 
but  whose  tnith,  oneness  and  universality  cannot,  when  fairly  stated, 
fairlj-  bo  disallowed, — that  we  would  explain  a multiform  plurality  of  pha:- 
nomena,  for  each  of  which,  at  pre.scnt,  a separate  power,  of  worse  than  pro- 
blematical existence,  is  hypothetically  postulated,  h}Tx>thetically  to  account. 
It  is,  I say,  precisely  on  the  ground, — that  the  single  assumption  of  the  Con- 
ditioned, (a  knotrn  imjtotewe,  explaining,  as  a common  principle,  the  cansai 
and  sundry  other  necessary  jinlgments),  is  a cheaper  and  less  hypothetical 
a.ssnm]ition,  than  the  hj-pothesis  of  an  unknown  power,  cxpres.sly  excogi- 
tateil  to  account  for  the  cansai  judgment,  and  the  cansai  judgment  alone ; — 
it  is  prwisely,  on  this  general  ground,  that  there  is  vindicated,  to  this  expla- 
natory doctrine,  the  claim  of  a superior  preliminary  probability. 

Such  arc  the  abstract,  or  preliminary  grounds  on  which  this  opinion, 
merely  as  an  hypothesis,  api>ears  entitled  te  preference.  Hut,  apart  from 
these,  this  hyjtothcsis  alone  accounts  for  the  remarkable  ph.Tnomenon  which 
the  question  touching  the  Liberty  of  the  Will — touching  the  Necessity  of 
Unman  Aetions,  has  in  all  ages  and  iji  all  relations  exhibited.  Thisphieno- 
inenon  is  the  eseart  equilibrium  in  which  the  controver.sy  has  continued;  and 
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it  lius  beta  waged  in  Metaphysics,  in  Morals,  in  Thcologj-,  from  tlic  origin 
of  speculation  to  the  present  hour,  witli  unabated  zeal,  but  always  with 
undecided  success.  For,  as  Hume  obsen  es, — “ The  question  of  Liberty  and 
Secessity  is  the  mast  contentious  of  metaphysics,  the  most  contentious  of 
science.” 

Some  three  centuries  ago,  (c.  1560,)  the  famous  Bemaixiin  Ochinus  wrote, 
and  addressed  to  Queen  Klizabeth,  his  “ L.vuYniKrns ; Omt  is,  a disquisi- 
tion touchimj  the  Freedom  or  Bondage  of  the  Human  Will,  and  the  Foreknow- 
ledge, I’redestiruition,  Liberty  of  God."  He  discusses  the  conjunct  questions 
with  great  acntciiess,  from  every  point  of  view  ; and  his  conclusion  is, — “ that 
he  thunks  God  fur  having  herein  vouchsafed  to  him  the  knowledge  of  a 
Learned  Ignorance."  Tlie  only  outlet  from  the  mazes  is,  he  says,  “ to  know, 
that  outlet  there  is  and  can  be — none.” 

A century  later  than  Ochiuo,  and  probably  with  an  eye  to  his  Labyrinths 
or  Mazes,  Milton  represents  the  fallen  angels  engaged  upon  the  problem  : — 
“ Others  apart  sat  on  a hill  retir'd, 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 

Fiat  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 

And  found  no  end,  in  rrand'ring  mazes  lost." 

The  same  |H>lemic  has  bad  the  same  result  in  the  most  recent  s]teculatiun. 
The  question  now,  as  heretofore,  divides  the  schools  of  philosoi>hy,  divides 
the  sects  of  religion.  As  I have  elsewhere  olwerved,  “ the  champions  of  the 
opposite  doctrines  are  at  once  resistless  in  assault,  and  impotent  in  defence. 
Each  is  hewn  down,  and  appears  to  die  under  the  home  thrust  of  his  adver- 
saiy  ; but  each,  again,  recovers  life  from  the  very  death  of  his  antagonist ; 
and  both,  like  the  heroes  of  Valhalla,  are  ever  ready  in  a twinkling  to  amuse 
themselves  anew  in  the  same  bloodless  and  interminable  conflict.”  But, 

“ Quod  genus  hoc  pugnm,  qua  victor  victus  uterque'i”’ 

Whence  this  imi>ossibility  of  defeat,  this  impossibility  of  victory ; and  yet 
also  this  ceaseless  impulse  to  renew  the  useless  and  never  decided  warfare  ? 
This  pha’nomenou,  if  not  absolutely  singular,  in  respect  to  equilibrium,  is,  in 
other  re-spects,  obtrusively  remarkable.  I say,  not  absolutely  singular;  for 
I have  in  recollection  the  counter  impossibility  of  thinking  body,  composed 
cither  of  parts  extended  or  unexteuded, — the  balanced  insolubilities  of  Ato- 
mism and  of  Dynamism, — “ The  Labyrinth,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  Schools, 
{“  Labyrintims,  sive  de  Compositionc  Continui.”)  But  if  not  altogether 
singular  in  theory,  this  |)ha‘Uomcuou  is  singularly  interesting  in  practice, 
and  on  that  account  pre-eminently  demtiuds  an  exjilanation ; the  doctrine, 
therefore,  which  best  accounts  for  it,  is  entitled  not  only  to  preference,  but 
to  acceptance  and  favour.  And  herein  the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned  stands 
alone  ; for  this  doctrine  can  supply  not  merely  the  only  satisfactory  solution, 
but  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  at  all. 

Previous  philosophers  have  all  held,  that  this  conflict  and  this  equilibrium 
of  intelligence,  in  the  question  touching  the  Liberty  or  Necessity  of  human 
actions,  emerges  from  the  due  exercise  of  thought,  leithin  its  legitimate  Iroun- 
daries;  consequently  that  this  antilogy  results  from  the  natural,  inevitable, 
and  insoluble  antagonism  of  reason  or  intelligence  with  itself.  Those  philo- 
.sophers  w ho  embraced  the  alternative  of  Mecessity,  vulually  extenuated,  as 
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ilulusive,  those  ultimate  data  of  iiitolligoncc,  which  attribute  to  inau,  as  the 
author  or  master  of  his  actious,  a moral  agency,  responsibility,  liberty, — an 
undetermined  freedom  to  initiate  an  action.  Those  pliilosophers,  again,  wlio 
embraced  the  alternative  of  Liberty,  virtually  extenuated,  as  delusive,  in  .so 
far  as  our  volition.s  are  concenied,  that  necessity  of  intelligence,  which  con- 
strains us  to  seek  the  commencement  of  every  event,  cxtemiU  or  internal,  in 
some  antecedent,  itself  determined  by  a higher  antecedent.  The  one  class, 
did  not  attempt  to  render  comprehensible  an  infinite  series  of  relative  or 
determined  commencements ; the  other  cla.ss,  did  not  attempt  to  render  com- 
prehensible an  absolute  or  nndetennined  initiative.  Both  implicitly  charged 
reason  with  promulgating,  in  the  last  resort,  contradictory  facts, — facts 
which  could  not  both  l)c  tnie,  and  of  which  neither  coidd  be  conceived  as 
possible, — facts  coirsequcntly,  which  were  equally  entitled  to  acceptance, 
and  which  proved,  when  the  implicit  was  unfolded  into  the  explicit,  that 
intelligence  itself  was  nnworthy  of  credit, — as  in  effect,  a source  of  dclnsion 
and  inexplicable  error. — “ Have  we  not  eaten  the  fruit  of  lies  ? " 

One  philosopher  however  stands  apart,  that  is  Kant.  Ills  doctrine,  in 
this  respect,  is  peculiar ; it  is  not  one  sided  and  inexi)licit,  nor  is  its  appli- 
cation only  inferentiaL  He  holds,  that  the  phanomenal  world  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Twutnenal,  or  world  of  Things  in  themselves;  that  Space 
and  Time  are  mental  forms  under  which  alone  we  perceive  external  things, 
as  phajnomena,  but  (thougli  in  this  he  varies)  Space  and  Time  have  no 
reality,  out  of  us,  with  Things  in  themselves,  or  as  Noumena  (inuf  Sna). 
They  have  a subjective,  but  not  an  objective  validity.  In  accordance  with 
this  doctrine,  he  explicitly  declares  Reason  (or  Intelligence)  to  be,  essen- 
tially and  of  its  own  natnre,  delusive;  and,  thus  more  overtly  than  the 
others,  he  supersedes  (what  constitutes  the  fundamental  principle,  and 
affords  the  differential  peculiarity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned,)  the 
distinction  between  Intelligence,  within  its  legitimate  sphere  of  operation, 
impeccable,  and  Intelligence,  beyond  that  sphere,  affording  (by  abuse)  the 
occasions  of  error.  Kant  thus  fully  vindicates  his  right  to  the  title  of  “ the 
AU-becrushing,"  (der  Allesaermalmender.)  The  intellectual  Samson,  he  casts 
down  not  only  Metaphysic  and  Rational  I’sychology,  but  i’liilosophy  itself; 
and  the  Kantian  doctrines  are  among  the  ruins.  - - - - - 
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(H.)  I'llILOSOPIIICAL  TESTIMONIES 
TO  THE  LIMITATION  OF  OUR  KXOWLEGE,  FROM 
THE  LIMITATION  OF  OUR  FACULTIES. 

Tiikse,  whicli  might  bo  indefinitely  multiplied,  I shall  arrange 
under  three  heads.  I omit  the  Sceptics,  adducing  only  specimens 
from  the  others. 

I.  Testimonies  to  the  general  fact,  that  the  highest  Knotvlege  is 
a conscioits)iess  of  Ignorance. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  Ignorance : wo  philosophise  to  escape 
ignorance,  and  the  consummation  of  our  philosophy  is  ignorance ; 
wo  start  from  the  one,  we  repose  in  the  other;  they  are  the  goals 
from  which,  and  to  which,  we  tend ; and  the  pursnit  of  knowledge 
is  but  a course  between  two  ignorances,  as  human  life  is  itself  only 
a wayfaring  from  grave  to  grave. 

“ T/f  ^ F.k  TVf*Ztna  Soou»,  ivl  rufitov  oSttiw.” 

We  never  can  emerge  from  ignorance.  If,  as  living  creatures, 

“ we  are  such  stuff 

A.S  dreams  arc  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a sleep ; ” 

so,  as  cognisant  intelligences,  our  dream  of  knowlogc  is  a little  light, 
rounded  with  a darkness.  One  mortal,  one  nation  or  generation 
of  morLals,  may  flare  a flambeau,  and  another  twinkle  a taper ; 
still  the  sphere  of  human  enlightenment  is  at  best  a point,  com- 
pared with  the  boundless  universe  of  night  surrounding  it. 
Science  is  a drop ; nescience  is  the  ocean  in  which  that  drop  is 
whelmed. 

The  highest  reach  of  human  science  is  indeed  the  scientific  recog- 
nition of  human  ignorance  ; “ Qui  ncscit  ignorare,  ignorat  scire.” 
This  “learned  ignorance”  is  the  rational  conviction  bj’  the  human 
mind  of  its  inability  to  transcend  certain  limits;  it  is  the  know- 
lego  of  ourselves, — the  science  of  man.  This  is  aecomj)lishcd  by 
a demonstration  of  the  disproportion  between  what  is  to  bo  known 
and  our  faculties  of  knowing, — the  disproportion,  to  wit,  between 
the  infinite  and  the  finite.  In  fact,  the  recognition  of  human 
ignorance,  is  not  only  the  one  highest,  but  the  one  true,  know- 
Icge ; and  its  first-fruit,  as  has  been  said,  is — hnmilitg.  Simple 
nescience  is  not  ]>roud  ; consummated  science  is  i)ositivcly  humble. 
I’or  this  knowlege  it  is  not,  which  “pufl’eth  up;’’  but  its  opposite. 
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tlic  conceit  of  false  knowlege, — the  conceit,  in  truth,  as  the  Apostle 
notices,  (I.  Cor.  viii.  2)  of  an  ignorance  of  the  very  nature  of 
knowlege: 

“Nam  ncsciens  quid  scire  sit, 

Te  scire  cuncta  jactitas.” 

But  as  our  knowlege  stands  to  Ignorance,  so  stands  it  also  to 
Doubt.  Doubt  is  tlie  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  efforts  to 
know ; for  as  it  is  true, — “ Alte  dubitat  qui  altius  credit,”  so  it  is 
likewise  true, — “ Quo  magis  qua;rimus  magis  dubitamus.” — Doubt 
is  even  divinely  enjoined  on  us  as  a duty.  For  the  command  of 
the  Apostle, — “ Prove  (test)  all  things,”  involves  the  correlative 
injunction, — Doubt  all  things.  And  Bacon  (Of  Church  Contro- 
versies) truly  says : — “ There  cannot  be  a ‘ quod  bonum  cst 
teneto,’  without  an  ‘ omnia  probate  ’ going  before.” 

The  grand  result  of  human  wisdom,  is  thus  only  a consciousness 
that  what  wc  know  is  as  nothing  to  what  we  know  not,  (“  Quan- 
tum cst  quod  ncscimus ! ”) — an  articulate  confession,  in  fact,  by 
our  natural  reason,  of  the  truth  declared  in  revelation, — that 
“ now  wc  see  through  a glass,  darkly.” 

1 .  — Demociuti's,  (as  reported  by  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Scueca,  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus, &c.): — “ We  know  iiotliing  in  its  cause  [or  on  a conjectural  reading — 
in  truth]  ; for  truth  lies  hid  from  us  in  depth  and  distance." 

2.  — .Socrates,  (as  we  learn  from  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  &c.,)  was 
declared  by  the  Delphic  oracle  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks;  and  why?  Because 
he  taught, — that  all  human  knowlege  is  but  a qualified  ignorance. 

8. — Ari.stoti.e,  (Metaphysica,  L.  ii.,  c.  I.): — “A  theory  of  Truth,  is  partly 
ea.sy,  partly  diflScult.  Tliis  is  shewn  by  the  fact, — that  no  one  has  been 
wholly  successful,  and  no  one  wholly  unsuccessful,  in  its  acquisition ; but, 
while  each  has  had  some  rci>oi-t  to  make  concerning  nature,  though  the  con- 
tributions, scvcr.Tlly  considered,  are  of  little  or  no  avail,  the  whole  together 
make  up  a considerable  amount.  And  if  so  it  be,  wc  may  apply  the  proverb 
— ‘Who  can  miss  the  gate?’  In  this  respect,  a theory  of  Truth  is  easy. — 
But  our  inability  to  compa-ss  some  Whole  and  Part,  [or,  to  c.  both  W.  and 
P.]  may  evince  the  difficulty  of  the  inquiiy  ; (To  o’  Sao*  ti  (or  t’)  xul 
ftiani  fcri  iiraaiKi,  BsAoi  to  difficulty,  however,  arises  in 

two  ways ; [in  this  ca.se]  its  cause  may  lie,  not  in  things,  [as  the  objects 
known,]  but  in  us,  [as  the  subjects  knowing.]  For  as  the  eye  of  the  bat 
holds  to  the  light  of  d.iy,  so  the  intellect  [*oE;,  which  is,  as  it  were,  (Etli. 
Nic.  1.  7)  the  eye]  of  our  soul,  holds  to  what  in  nature  are  of  .ill  most 
manifest.”  • 

* In  now  translating  this  passage  for  a more  general  purpose,  I am 
strongly  iuipre.sscd  with  the  opinion,  that  Aristotle  had  in  view  the  special 
doctrine  of  the  Conditioned.  For  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  see  what  he  could  mean 
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4. — Senkc.\,  (Dc  Rencficiis,  L.  viL,  c.  1.): — “ Iiivoluta  vcritius  in  alto 
latot.” — (Epistola,  Ixxxviii.) ; — “ Plus  scire  vcllc  quam  sit  satis,  intcmpc- 
rantias  genus  cst.  - - - Tula  rerum  natura  umbra  est,  ant  iuanis,  aut 
fallax.  Non  facile  dixcrim  utriiiu  magi.s  irascar  illis,  qui  nos  nibil  ecirc 
volucnint,  an  illis,  qiii  ne  hoc  quiilcm  nobis  reliqueriint,  nibil  scire.” 

5 — Pliny,  (Ilistoria  Xatiiralis,  L.  ii.,  c.  32.): — “ Omnia  inccrta  rationc,  et 
in  natura:  majestate  abtlita.” 

6.  — Teutullian.  (Adversus  Ila^reticos  ; N.  iv.)  : — “ Cedat  curiositas 
fidei,  cedat  gloria  saluti.  Certe,  aut  non  olistrepant,  aut  qniescant  advci-sus 
regidam — scire  tminia  .wire  est." — (l)e  Anima,  c.  1.): — “(inis  revelabit 
quod  Dcus  texit?  Unde  .scitandiim?  Quare  ignorare  tuti.ssimuin  cst. 
Priestat  eiiim  per  Deum  neseire  quia  non  revclavcrit,  quam  per  liomincm 
scire  quia  ipse  pra;snmpserit.” 

7.  — AiiNonius.  (Contra  Gentes  ; L.  ii.) : — “ Qiw  neijueunt  sciri,  iio.scire 
nos  confitcamur ; neque  ca  vcstigarc  curemus,  qua;  non  iwsse  comprehendi 
liquidissimum  est." 

8.  — St  Augustin.  (Ed.  Benedict,  t.  v. — .Sermo  xxvii.)  : — •*  Melior  est 
fideiis  ignorantia,  quam  temeraria  scientia.  - - . Qua-ris  tu  rationcni, 
ego  expsTCSco  altitudiucm.  (*  O altitudo  diviti.arum  saiiicntia:  ct  scientia: 
Dei !’)  Tu  ratiocinare,  ego  tiiirer ; tn  dispnta,  ego  credam  ; altitndinem 
video,  ad  profmiduni  non  pervenio.  -----  I||c  dicit, — ‘ Inscrnta- 
bilia  snnt  judicia  ejns  et  tu  scrutari  venisti  ? Illc  dicit, — ‘ Ininvestigabiles 
sent  vi.T  ejus  et  tu  investigare  venisti?  Si  iuscrntabilia  scrutari  venisti, 
et  ininvestigabilia  investigare  venisti ; erode,  jam  iwristi.” — (Sermo  xciii.)  : 
— “ Quid  inter  nos  agebatur?  Tu  dicebas,  Intelliijam,  ut  credam  ; ego  dice- 
ban),  Ut  iiileUiffor,  crede.  Xata  est  controversia,  venianms  ad  jndicem,  Judi- 
cct  Proplieta,  inmio  vero  Dcus  judicet  [icr  Prophetam.  Amlx)  taceanms. 
Quid  ambo  dixerimn.s,  auditum  cst.  Intelligam,  inquis,  ut  credam  ; Crede, 

by  saying,  that  “ we  are  unable  to  have  [compass,  reali.se  the  notions  ofj 
Whole  and  Part,”  or  of  “ some  Whole  and  Part ; ” except  to  say,  that  we 
arc  unable  to  conceive  (of  space,  or  time,  or  degree,)  a whole,  however  large, 
which  is  not  conceivable  as  the  part  of  a still  greater  whole,  or  a part,  how- 
ever small,  which  we  may  not  always  conceive  as  a whole,  divisible  into 
parts.  But  this  would  be  implicitly  the  enouncemeiit  of  a full  doctrine  of 
the  Conditioned.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  Aristotle’s  commentators  have 
been  wholly  unable  to  i-each,  even  by  a probable  conjecture,  I)is  meaning  in 
the  text.  Alexander  gives  six  or  .seven  jiossible  interprt:tations,  but  all 
nothing  to  the  ]K>int ; whilst  the  other  expositors  whom  1 have  had  patience 
to  look  into,  (as  Philoponus,  Averroes,  .Javelins,  Fonseca,  .Snares,  Sonerus,) 
either  avoid  the  sentence  altogether,  or  show  that  they,  ami  the  anthoritie.s 
whom  they  ipiote,  liad  no  glimp.se  of  a satisfactory  inlerpivtation.  I have 
been  unable  to  find  (on  a hurrie)!  search)  in  the  able  and  truly  leameil 
“ Ess.ay  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  ” by  M.  Bavais-son,  a consideration 
of  the  passage. 
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iiiqiialii,  nt  intolligais.  Respondeat  Propheta  ; — ‘ Xisi  credideritta,  non  in- 
tclligetia.'  ” [Isaiah  vii.  9,  accoi'diiig  to  the  Seventy.]— (Seniio  cxvii.) ; — 
“ I)e  Deo  loquiinnr,  qnid  niirnni,  si  non  coinprehendi.s  ? SV  enim  compre- 
hendis,  non  eat  JJeus.  Sit  /lia  ronfrasio  iynorantice  magU  t/uam  temeraria 
pro/essio  acientice.  Adtiugerc  ali<iuantuni  niente  Denni,  raagna  beatitudo 
cst ; comprdiendet  e aulem,  omnino  impoasihile."  * — (Sc'i'ino  elxv.)  : — “ Ideo 
multi  de  isto  profundo  qiiaTcntcs  reddere  rationem,  in  fubulas  vauitatis  abi- 
ernnt.”  [Compare  Semio  exxvi.  c.  i.] — (Sernio  ceci.  c.  4)  : — “ Confessio 
ignorantia-,  gradiis  e.st  scientia;." — (EpUtola  cxc.  vol.  ii.) ; — *•  Qua;  nullo 
sensu  carni.s  cxplorari  possunt,  et  a nostra  experientia  longc  remota  sunt, 
atqne  in  abditissimis  natura;  hnibns  latent,  non  enibeseendmn  est  homini 
coufiteri  se  nescire  qtiod  nescit,  no  dum  sc  scire  meutitur,  nunqnam  scire 
mereatnr.” — (T.  ii. — Epistijia  cxcvii.) : — “ JIagis  eligo  cantam  ignorautiani 
coufiteri,  qnam  falsam  scientiam  profiteri." — Augustin,  likewise,  somewhere 
says  : — “ Dcus  scitur  melius,  quum  ignoratur." 

9.  — St  Ciiuysosto-VI.  (Homilies  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ; Horn, 
xix.  Ed.  Benedict,  t.  xi.  p.  140): — “ Nothing  Ls  wiser  than  ignorance  in 
those  matters,  where  they  who  proclaim  that  they  know  nothing,  proclaim 
their  surpassing  wisdom  ; whilst  those  who  busy  themselves  therein,  are  the 
must  senseless  of  mankind.” 

10.  — Thf.odohet.  (Therapeutica,  &c.  Curative  of  Greek  Affections  ; 

Sermon  1) : — “ The  beginning  of  science  is  the  science  of  nescience;”  or — 
“ The  principle  of  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  ignorance.” 

11. — StPktebCiirysouiode.  (Sermones;  Ser.  li.); — “Nolle  omnia  scire, 
suinma  scientia;  est.” 

12.  — Boetuius.  (De  Consolatione  Philosophia' ; 1.  v.  pr.  5.)— Speaking 
of  God’s  prescience  of  future  contingents ; this,  he  says,  though  inconceiv- 
able, should  not  be  denied.  “ Quare  in  illius  summa;  intelligimtia;  caenmen, 
si  pos.sumus,  erigamiir ; illic  enim  ratio  videbit  quod  in  se  non  potest  intueri. 
Id  autem  est,  qnonam  modo  etiam  quo;  eertus  exitns  non  habent,  certa  tamen 
videat  ac  definita  pra*noscat : neque  id  sit  opinio,  sed  summa;  potius  scientia; 
nuUis  terminis  iuclusa  simplicitas.” 

13.  — “ The  Akabian  Sage.”  (I  translate  this  and  the  two  following  from 
Drusius  and  Gale) : — “ A man  is  wise  while  in  pursuit  of  wisdom  ; a fool, 
when  he  thinks  it  to  be  mastered.” 

14.  — A Radbi  : — “The  wiser  a man,  the  more  ignorant  does  he  feel;  as 
the  Preacher  has  it,  [i.  18] — ‘To  add  science  is  to  add  sorrow.’” 

16. — A Rabbi  : — “ Who  knows  nothing,  and  thinks  that  he  knows  some- 


• A century  before  Augustin,  St  Cyprian  had  said ; — “ AVe  can  only  justly 
conceive  God  in  recognising  Him  to  be  inconceivable.”  I cannot,  however, 
at  the  moment,  refer  to  the  passage  except  from  memory. 
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thin",  liU  ignonuico  w twofold.”*  Like  to  I.  ('orinlhiim?,  viil.  2,  “ If  any 
man  think  that  he  knoweth  anything,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  onght  to 
know.”  Compare  also  Maimonidc.s  On  Idolatry,  c.  ii.  § 4. 

IG. — PETRAnrn.  (Do Contempt n Mundi  j Dial,  ii.): — “ Exente pectus  tmmi 
acritcr;  invcuic.s  enneta  <]U.‘p  nosti,  si  ad  ignorata  referantur,  earn  projior- 
tiuncm  obtinere,  quam,  collatn.s  oceano,  rivulns  a'stivis  siccandus  ardoribn.s : 
quamquam  vcl  multa  no8.se,  quid  rcvel.at?” 

17.  L.VURESTHJ8  VAU.A.  (Dc  Libcrtatc  Arbitrii.)— Valla  terminates 

this  acute  dialogue  on  Human  Liberty  and  Divine  Predestination  by  a con- 
fession of  hU  own  inability  to  solve  the  qnc.stion,  and  general  exhortations 
to  humility  and  diffidence. — “ Nc.scimus  hiijtts  rei  causam  ; quid  refert  ? Fide 
stamus,  non  probabilitate  rationum.  Scire  hoc,  multuni  ad  corroborationem 
fidei  facerct? — plus  hnmilita.s.  Ait  Apostolus:  ‘ ATin  a/ta  sapirntes,  srd 
humilibus  consentienirs'  [Koni.  xii.  IG.].  Seientia  diviiiorum  utilis  est? — 
utilior  charitas.  Dicit  eniin  idem  Apostolus : ‘ Srirntia  inflat,  Charitaa 
adijicat'  [I.  Cor.  viii.  1.].  Fiigiamus,  igitur,  cupidi- 

tatem  alta  sapiendi,  humilibus  {sttius  con.scnticntes.  Christian!  namque 
honiinis  nihil  magis  interest,  quain  sentire  bumUiter.  Hoc  enim  modo,  inag- 
niheentius  de  Deo  sentimns,  unde  scriptum  est : ‘ Su/>erl/is  Dem  rrsislil, 
bumUlbus  autem  dat  f/ratiam'  [,Jac.  iv.  G.  ct  I.  Pet.  v.  5.] — Hanc  ut  adipi.sci 
po.s.sim,  de  ista  qua:stionc,  quotl  ad  me  attinet,  amplius  curiosus  non  ero,  tie 
luajcstatem  del  vestigans,  obscurer  a luininc.” 

18.  — CAitniNAL  De  Ct!SA.  (Ojiera  ed.  15C5.  De  Doeta  Ignomntia  ; L. 
i.  c.  8,  p.  :5)  : — “ Quidditas  ergo  reruin,  qua;  est  entium  vcrita.s,  in  suii  ])nritate 
inattingibilis  est ; et  ikt  omnes  Philosophos  investigata,  sed  per  neniinein. 
uti  est,  reperta  ; et  quanto  in  hac  ignornntia  profundius  docti  fuerinins,  tanto 
magis  ad  ijisam  aceedemus  veritatem." — (/A.  c.  17,  p.  13): — “Sublata  igitur 
ab  omnibus  entibus  participatione,  remanet  ipsa  sim])lieissima  entitas,  qu.T 
est  es.sentia  omnium  entium,  ct  non  conspicimus  ipsam  talem  entitatem,  nisi 
in  doctissima  ignorantia,  quoniam  cum  omnia  partieipantia  entitatem  ab  aiii- 
mo  removeo,  nihil  remancrc  videtiir.  Et  proptcrea  magnus  Dionysius 
[Areopagita]  dicit,  intclleetum  Dei,  magis  acccderc  ad  tii/iil,  quam  ad  aliquid. 
.Sacra  antein  ignorantia  me  instriiit,  hoc  cpiod  intcllectni  ndiil  videtur,  esse 
maximum  incomprehcn.sibile.”— (A]X)logia  Doctjc  Ignorantia',  p.  G7.)  : — 
“Augustinus  ait : — ‘ Deuin  potias  ignorantia  quam  seientia  attingi.’  Igno- 
rantia enim  abjicit,  intelligentia  colligit ; Doeta  vero  Ignorantia  omnes  modos 
qtiibus  accedi  ad  veritatem  pote.st,  unit.  Ita  clegantcr  dixit  A b/ateJ  in  sua 
Metaphysica,  de  Deo:  ‘ (iuod  quisijue  scit  per  probationem  ncce.ssariam, 

• Literally: 

“ Te,  tenebris  jactum,  ligat  ignorantia  duplex  ; 

Scis  nihil,  ct  nescis  te  modo  scire  nihil.” 

Or,  with  refercnc<‘  to  our  German  cvoivcrs  of  the  Nothing  into  the  Every- 
thing ; and  avoiding  the  positio  debilis : 

“ Te,  Sophia  insanum,  tcrit  insipientia  triplex  ; 

Nil.  sapis,  et  nil  non  te  sapnis.se  sapis!  ” 
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iui]H)8sibiUtatcni  suam  npprelieudviuli  puni.  I|>se  sui  eat  cognitor,  et  nppre* 
lieiisor;  ipioiiiaiii  uppreliondit,  scire  ipsum  a imllo  )K>ssc  comprelicndi. 
Quisqtii.s  anteni  non  potest  appreheudere,  et  nescit  nccc.ssario  esse  inipoa- 
sibile  cum  appreheudere,  ]R‘r  prubationem  priedictani,  est  igiiorans  Deiim  ; 
et  tales  .sunt  onines  hoiiiines,  cxeeptis  diguLs,  et  proplietls  et  sapientibus, 
qui  sunt  profundi  in  sapientia.’  Ha.'C  ille.” — See  also : l)e  lieryllo,  c.  .‘i(i, 
p.  281;  De  Venationc  .Sapientiaq  c.  12,  p.  dOG;  Jle  Deo  Abscondilo,  p. 
338;  &c.  &c.» 

19.  — .dJsKAS  Sylvius  (Piccoloinini,  Pope  Piu.s  H.  Ulietoriea  ; L.  ii.): — 
“ Cui  [dura  nosse  datum  est,  eum  majora  dnbia  seqnuntur.” 

20.  — Palisoenius  (Z(Kliacu.s  Vita' ; Virgo  v.  181,  ,sq.)  : 

“ Tunc  raea  Dux  landeiu  pulcro  sic  incipit  ore ; — 

Siinia  ca'Iicolnin  t risuarpie  jocusiiue  Dcoruni  est 

• So  far,  Cusa’s  doctrine  coincides  w itli  what  I consider  to  1h!  the  true 
precept  of  a “ la'amcd  Ignorance.”  But  he  goes  fartlier  : and  we  Gnd  ld.s 
profession  of  negative  Ignorance  converted  into  an  a.ssumption  of  positive 
knowledge  ; his  Nothing,  pre.sto,  becoming  everything : and  contradicuions, 
in.stead  of  standing  an  in.superable  barrier  to  all  intellectual  cognition,  em- 
ployed in  laying  its  foundation.  In  fact,  I make  no  doubt  that  his  specula- 
tions have  originated  the  whole  modern  philo.sophy  of  tlie  Absolute.  For 
Giordano  Brnno,  as  I can  shew,  was  well  acquainted  with  Cusa's  writings ; 
from  these  he  borrow  ed  his  own  celebrated  theory,  repeating  even  the  language 
in  which  its  doctrines  were  originally  expressed.  To  Cnsa,  we  can,  indeed, 
articulately  trace,  word  and  thing,  the  recent  philo.sophy  of  the  Absolute. 
The  term  Absolutt  (“  Absolutum”),  in  its  preci.se  and  peculiar  signification, 
he  everywhere  employs.  The  Inlellertiml  Intuition  (“  Intuitio  Intellectualis”) 
he  describes  and  names  ; nay,  we  find  in  him,  even  the  proc(;ss  of  Ilegel's 
Dialectic.  His  works  arc,  indeed,  instead  of  the  neglect  to  which  they  have 
been  doomed,  well  deserving  of  attentive  study  in  many  relations.  In 
Astronomy,  before  C'opemicus,  he  had  promulgated  the  tnie  theory  of  the 
heaveidy  revolutions,  with  the  corollary  of  a |ilurality  of  worlds ; and  in  the 
science  of  Politics,  he  was  the  first  perhaps  to  enonnee  the  principles  on 
which  a Representative  Constitution  should  be  ba.sed.  The  Germans  have, 
however,  done  no  justice  to  their  countryman.  For  Cusa’s  siieculations  have 
Ih'CH  most  perfunctorily  noticed  by  Gennan  historians  of  philosoiihy ; and  it 
is  through  Bruno  that  he  seimis  to  have  exerted  an  inlluence  on  thd  Abso- 
lutist theories  of  the  Empire. 

t The  comparison  of  man  as  an  ape  to  God,  is  from  Plato,  who,  while  he 
repeatedly  exhibits  human  beings  as  the  Jest  of  the  immortals,  somewhere 
says, — “ The  wisest  man,  if  compared  with  God,  will  appear  an  ape.” 
Point,  who  was  well  read  in  the  modcni  Latin  poets,  c.specially  of  Italy,  and 
even  published  from  them  a selection,  in  two  volumes,  aliounds  in  manifest 
imitations  of  their  thoughts,  wholly  unknown  to  his  commentators.  In  his 
line, — 

“ And  shew'd  a Newton  as  we  shew  an  ape,” 

— he  had  probably  this  pa.ssage  of  Palingenius  in  his  eye,  and  not  Plato. 
Warbnrton  and  his  other  scholiitsts  are  awan*  of  no  suggestion. 
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Tunc  homo,  quum  tcmerc  in^cnio  cmifidit,  et  midct 
Abdita  imtunc  scrulari,  arcana(inc  Divnm, 

Cum  re  vera  ejns  crasjia  iiubecillaquc  sit  incus. 

Si  jiosifa  ante  pedes  ncscit,  quo  jure  videbit 
Quie  Dens  et  natura  siuu  occuluerc  profuiido  ? 

Omnia  sc  taiiicn  arbitratnr  noseere  ad  uii({ucm 
Garrulus,  infelix,  ca;cus,  temerariua,  ameus  ; 

Usque  adco  sibi  palpatur,  scseqne  licetur." 

See  al.so  »».  638,  568,  sq. 

21. — MELaxcHTiioN  and  Stadianus.  (la'ttcr  to  Calvin,  1543)  : — 
“ Ilabcbam  amicum  Tubing®,  Franciscum  Stadianum,  qui  diccre  solcbct ; 
sc  utrumque  prolmre,  evenire  omnia  nt  divina  Providentia  dccrcvit,  et  tamcn 
('sse  contingentiam,  sed  se  ha>c  conciliare  non  posse.” 

22. — “ Multa  tegit  sacro  involucro  natura,  ncqiic  ullis 
Fas  cst  scire  quidem  mortalibus  omnia  j muita 
Admirare  modo,  ncc  non  vciicrare : neque  ilia 
Inquires  qu®  sunt  arcauis  proxima  ; namqnc 
In  mauibiis  qn®  sunt,  h®c  nos  vix  scire  putandiiin. 

Est  procul  it  nobis  adco  pr®sentia  veri ! " • 

(“  Full  many  a secret  in  her  sacred  veil 

Hath  Nature  folded.  Siie  vonch.safes  to  knowledge 
Not  every  mystery,  reserving  much 
For  human  veneration,  not  research. 

I®t  us  not,  therefore,  seek  what  flod  conceals  j 
For  even  the  things  which  lie  within  our  hands — 

These,  knowing,  we  know  not. — So  far  from  us, 

In  doubtful  dimness,  gleams  the  star  of  truth  1 ”) 

23. — Julius  C.f.sarScaliger.  (De  Snbtilitate ; Ex.  cclxxiv.) : — “.Sapi- 
entia  est  vera,  nolle  nirais  saperc.”  (Ib.  Ex.  cccvii.  sect.  29  j and  compare 
Ex.  ceexliv.  sect.  4) : — “ Human®  sapienti®  pars  est,  qu®dam  ®quo  animo 
nescirc  velle."t  (Ib.  Ex.  Hi.): — “Ubiqiie  clamare  soleo,  nos  nihil  scire.” 

• I know  not  the  author  of  these  verses.  I find  them  first  quoted  by  Fer- 
nelius,  in  hLs  liook  Ue  Abditis  Rerum  Causis,  (L.  ii.  c.  18.),  which  appeared 
before  the  year  1551.  Tliet’  may  be  his  own.  They  are  afterwards  given 
by  Sennertus,  in  his  Ilypomnemata,  but  without  an  attribution  of  author- 
ship. By  him,  indeed,  they  are  undoubtedly  taken  from  Feraclius.  Finally, 
they  are  adduced  by  the  learned  Morhof  in  his  Polyhistor,  who  very  unlearn- 
edly,  however,  assigns  them  to  Lucretius.  Tliey  are  not  by  Paiingenins, 
nor  Palearins,  nor  Hospitalius,  all  of  who.se  versification  they  resemble  ; for 
the  last,  indeed,  they  arc  almost  too  early. 

t I meant  (above,  p 37)  to  quote  this  pa.s.sagc  of  Scaligcr,  but  find  that 
my  recollection  confused  this  and  the  preceding  passage,  with,  perhaps,  the 
similar  testimony  of  Chrysologus,  (No.  11.)  Chrysologus,  imleed,  antici- 
pates Scaligcr  in  the  most  felicitous  part  of  the  expression. 
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2-1. — tIo.sEPii  Justus  Sc.vuoer.  (Poomata  ; Iambi  Giiomici.  xxi.) : 

“ Ne  curiosiu  qiiarc  caunas  omnium. 

Qua>cnn(]iic  lihris  vis  Proplictanim  indidit 
Afflata  ca'Io,  plena  veraei  Deo, 

Nec  operta  sacri  siipparo  silentii 
Irrumpere  aude,  sed  piidenter  praetcri. 

Nescire  velle,  qmr  magister  maximus 
Docere  non  vult,  erudita  inscitia  est."  • 

26. — Grotius.  (Poemata : Epigrammata ; L.  i.) : 

Erudita  Ionorantia. 

“ Qui  curiosas  postulat  Totiim  suae 
Patere  nienti,  ferre  qui  non  sufficit 
Mediocritatis  conscientiam  sua!, 

Jndex  iniquus,  aestimator  cst  mains 
Suiqiic  natnra!quo.  Nam  ronim  parens, 

Libanda  tantum  qnm  venit  mortalibns. 

Nos  scire  pauca,  mulla  mirari  jubet. 

Hie  primus  error  anctor  cst  pyoribus. 

Nam  qni  fatcri  nil  potest  incognitiim, 

Falso  neec.«ao  cat  placet  ignorantiain ; 

Umbrasqne  inanes  captet  inter  nubila, 

ImaginosiE  adulter  Ixion  Deae. 

Magis  qniescet  animus,  errabit  minus, 

Contentus  emditione  parabili, 

Nec  ((Uffiret  illam,  siqua  qna;rentem  fugit. 

Nescire  quatdam,  mogna  pars  Snpientia;  ea/.f 

26. — Descartes.  (Principia  ; P.  i.,  §§  86,  41.); — “Neque  tamen  ullo 
modo  Dens  erromm  nostrorum  author  fingi  potest,  propterea  quod  nobis 
intcUectnm  non  dedit  omniscium.  Est  enim  de  rations  intellcctus  crenti,  nt 
sit  dnitus ; ac  dc  rations  intclleetus  dniti,  ut  non  ad  omnia  se  extendat.” 
- - - - “ lUis  vero  nos  expediemns,  si  recordemur : — mentem  nos- 
trum esse  dnitam ; Dei  autem  potentiam,  per  qnam  nou  tantum  omnia 
quffi  sunt  ant  case  possnnt,  ab  oiterno  prsescivit,  sed  etiam  voluit  oc 
praiordinavit,  esse  indnitam.  Ideoqnc  banc  qnidem  a nobis  satis  attingi,  nt 
dare  ac  distincte  pcrcipiamns,  ipsam  in  Deo  esse ; non  autem  satis  compre- 
hendi,  ut  videamns  quo  pacto  liberas  hominum  actioncs  indeterminatas 
relinquat.  Libertatis  autem  et  indiderentia;  quie  in  nobis  est,  nos  ita  con 
scios  esse,  ut  nihil  sit,  quod  evidentius  et  perfectius  comprehendamus. 
Absurdum  enim  cst,  propterea  quod  non  comprehendimus  unam  rem,  quam 

• It  is  manifest  that  Joseph,  in  these  verses,  had  in  his  eye  the  saying  of 
his  father.  But  I have  no  doubt,  that  they  were  written  on  occasion  of  the 
controversy  raised  by  Gomarns  against  Anninins. 

t In  this  excellent  epigram,  Grotius  undoubtedly  contemplated  the  corre- 
sponding verses  of  his  illustrious  friend,  the  Dictator  of  the  Republic  of 
Letters ; but,  at  the  same  time,  he,  an  Arrainian,  certainly  had  in  view  the 
polemic  of  the  Remonstrants  and  anti-Remonstrants,  touching  the  Divine 
Decrees.  Nor,  apparently,  was  he  ignorant  of  testimonies.  Nos.  17,  18. 
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scimiKs  cx  iiatiiia  sua  uobis  esse  dcbere  iiicomprchcnsibilem,  de  alia  dubitarp, 
iutiiue  coraprelicudimus,  atquc  apud  nostmet  ipgos  cxpcriinur.” — On 
tins  se«  also  Spinoza,  (Princ.  Cartes.  ; Append.  P.  1.,  C.  iii.,  p.  103,  ed.  1.) 

27.  — Pascai..  (Penst^s ; Partie  I.  Art.  vi.  sect.  26.): — “Si  I’homme  com- 

inen^oit  par  s’dtudier  lui-memc,  il  verroit  conibien  il  est  incapable  de  passer 
outre.  Comment  iKiiirroit-il  se  faire  qu’une  partie  conudt  Ic  tout?”  • - - 

- - “ Qui  nc  croiroit,  i\  nous  voir  cora])08er  toutes  cboses  d'esprit  et  de 
coqis,  que  ce  melangi'-IA  iions  seroit  bien  comprehensible?  C’est  n^an- 
moins  la  chose  que  Ton  comprend  le  moins.  L’homrae  est  h ini-mcmc  Id 
|ilU8  prodipieux  objet  de  la  nature ; car  il  ne  pent  concevoir  ce  que  c’e.st  quo 
cori>s,  et  encore  moins  ce  que  e'est  qu’esprit,  ct  moins  qu’aucnne  chose  com- 
ment un  corps  pent  etre  uni  avec  uu  esprit.  C’est  lit  le  comble  de  ses  diffi- 
cultes,  et  cependant  e'est  son  propre  etre : Modiu,  quo  corporibus  adhaeret 
ipiritus,  comprehtndi  ab  hominibui  non  potat ; et  hoc  tamen  homo  est.”  f 

28.  — Bossuet.  (Traite  dn  libre  Arbitre ; ch.  iv.) : — “ Qiiand  done  nous 
nous  niettons  a raisomier,  nous  devons  d’abord  poser  comme  indubitable, 
que  nous  ]X)Uvon8  connoitre  tres-certainement  beaucoup  de  chosi's,  dont 
toutefois  nous  n’cutcndons  ])as  toutes  les  depcndanccs,  ni  toutes  les  siiite.s. 
C'cst  pourquoi  la  premiere  regie  de  notre  Logiqno,  e’est  qu’il  ne  fant  jamais 
abandonner  les  verites  nn  fois  connues,  qucl({ue  diflicidte  qui  snrvienue, 
(|uand  on  veut  les  concilicr : mala  qu’il  faut  an  contrairc,  pour  ninsi  parler, 
tenir  toujonrs  fortement  comme  les  deux  bouts  de  la  chaiue,  quoiqu’on  ne 
voie  pas  tonjours  le  milieu,  par  oft  renchainement  so  continue.” — But  see, 
iM'sides  the  whole  treatise,  chapters  iii.  and  iv.  throughout. 

20.— Locke.  (Essay  &c. ; Introtl,  § 4.)  : — “ I suppose  it  may  be  of  U-se 
to  prevail  with  the  bu.sy  mind  of  man,  to  be  more  cautious  in  meddling  with 
things  exceeding  its  comprehension ; to  stop,  when  it  is  at  the  ntmost  extent 
of  its  tether ; and  to  sit  down  in  a quiet  ignorance  of  those  things,  whicli, 
upon  examination,  arc  found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities.” — 
(Letter  to  Molyneux,  1693.): — “I  own  freely  to  yon  the  weakness  of  my 
understanding : though  it  be  unquestionable,  that  there  is  omnipotence  and 
omniscience  in  God,  our  maker,  and  though  I cannot  have  a clearer  percep- 
tion of  any  thing,  than  that  I am  free ; yet  I cannot  make  freedom  in  man 
consistent  with  omniiiotencc  and  omniscience  in  God,  though  I am  as  fully 


• ThU  testimony  of  Pascal  coiTesponds  to  what  Aristotle  says  : — “There 
is  no  projwrtion  of  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite.”  (Do  Cmlo,  L.  i.  cc.  7,  8.) 

t Pascal  apparently  quotes  these  words  from  memory,  and,  1 have  no 
doubt,  quotes  them  from  Montaigne,  who  thus  (L.  ii.  ch.  12.)  adduces  them 
as  from  St  jVngustiu : “ Modus,  quo  corporibus  adha?rcnt  spiritus,  omnino 
mints  est,  nec  comprehendi  ab  homine  iiotcst ; ct  hoc  ipse  homo  est.” — 
Montaigne’s  commentator,  Pierre  Costc,  says  that  these  words  arc  from 
Augustin,  Do  Spiritu  et  Anima.  That  curious  farrago,  which  is  certainly 
not  Augmstin’s,  does  not  however  contain  either  the  sentence  or  the  seuti- 
iiieiit ; and  Costc  himself,  who  el.sewherc  gives  articulate  references  to  the 
quotations  of  his  author,  here  alleges  only  the  treatLse  in  general. 
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l>ersiin<lc(l  of  both,  as  of  anj-  trutlLs  I most  firmly  assent  to.  And,  therefore, 
I have  long  since  given  off  the  consideration  of  that  question,  resolving  all 
into  this  short  conclusion ; — that,  if  it  be  possible  for  God  to  make  a free 
agent,  then  man  is  free ; though  I see  not  the  way  of  it." 

so. — jAtxtBi.  (Werke  II.,  p.  317,  Ueber  die  Unzertrcnnlichkeit  &c.) — 
On  the  inseparability  of  the  notions  of  Liberty  and  Foresight  from  the 
notion  of  Ileason) : — “ The  nnion  of  physical  Necessity  and  moral  Freedom 
in  one  and  the  same  being,  is  an  absolutely  incomprehensible  fact,  a miracle 
and  mystery  like  to  the  creation,  lie  who  comprehends  the  creation  may 
comprehend  this  fact ; he  who  comprehends  this  fact  may  comprehend  the 
creation  and  God  himself." — The  Italics  are  the  anthor’s.  But  Descartes 
speaks  even  more  strongly  : — “ TTiere  can  be  nothing  nobler  in  us  than  our 
Free  Will ; which,  in  a certain  sort,  renders  ns  equal  to  God,  and  appa- 
rently exempts  us  from  his  dominion.” — Analogous  opinions  are  however 
cxjwessed  by  Aristotle  and  the  elder  Scaliger;  whilst  many  philosophers 
and  theologians  maintain, — it  is  only  throngh  his  Free  Will  that  “ Man  is 
created  in  the  image  of  God." 

In  fact,  I have  been  very  chary  of  adducing  those  testimonies, 
which  rest  the  proof  of  the  irabecillity  of  the  human  intellect  on 
the  impossibility  it  finds  of  reconciling  divine  Prescience  and  Pre- 
destination with  the  Liberty  of  man.  Of  these  there  need  be  no 
end.  Cicero,  followed  by  sundry  philosophers  and  even  a few 
divines,  to  save,  as  ho  thought,  the  Freedom  of  the  human  will, 
ventured  to  limit  the  Foreknowledge  of  God ; so  that  as  Augus- 
tin well  expresses  it, — “ dum  vult  facere  liberos,  facit  sacrileges.” 
Armachanus  (Richard  Fitz  Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,)  a dis- 
tinguished schoolman  of  the  fourteenth  century,  specially  devoted 
himself  for  twenty  years  to  a solution  of  the  problem,  but,  as  he 
was  acute  enough  to  find,  in  vain.  The  subtle  Cajetanus,  whom 
we  Jiave  already  quoted,  prudently  adjourns  the  question  for  the 
life  to  come.  Our  recent  writers  upon  metaphysical  questions, 
frequently  do  not  even  apprehend  the  difficulty  ; and  not  a few 
confound  the  Liberty  of  Spontaneity  (to  Do  as  wo  Will)  — a 
liberty  which  no  fatalist  ever  disallowed,  with  the  Liberty  from 
Necessity  (to  Will  as  we  Will) — the  liberty  which  is  alone  in 
question 

II. — Testimonies  to  tlie  more  special  fact,  that  all  our  Knowlege, 
whether  of  Mind  or  of  Matter,  is  only  phanomenal. 

Our  whole  knowlege  of  mind  and  of  matter  is  relative, — con- 
ditioned,— relatively  conditioned.  Of  things  absolutely  or  in 
themselves,  be  they  external,  be  they  internal,  we  know  nothing, 
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or  know  them  only  as  incognisable ; and  become  aware  of  their 
incomprehensible  existence,  only  as  this  is  indirectly  and  acci- 
dentally revealed  to  us,  through  certain  qualities  related  to  our 
faculties  of  knowledge,  and  which  qualities,  again,  we  cannot 
think  as  unconditioned,  irrelative,  existent  in  and  of  themselves. 
All  that  we  know  is  therefore  phenomenal, — phenomenal  of  the 
unknown."  The  philosopher  speculating  the  worlds  of  matter 
and  of  mind,  is  thus,  in  a certain  sort,  only  an  ignorant  admirer. 
In  his  contem|)lation  of  the  universe,  the  philosopher,  indeed, 
resembles  .lEneas  contemplating  the  adumbrations  on  liis  shield  ; 
as  it  may  equally  be  said  of  the  sage  and  of  the  hero, — 

“ Miratur ; lierumque  it/narus,  Imagine  gaudet. 

Nor  is  this  denied  ; for  it  has  been  commonly  confessed,  that,  as 
substances,  we  know  not  what  is  Matter  and  are  ignorant  of  what 
is  Mind.  With  the  exception,  in  fact,  of  a few  late  Absolutist 
theorisers  in  Germany,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  truth  of  all  others 
most  harmoniously  re-echoed  by  every  philosopher  of  every 
school ; and,  aa  has  so  frequently  been  done,  to  attribute  any 
merit,  or  any  singularity  to  its  recognition  by  any  individual 
thinker,  more  especially  in  modern  times,  betrays  only  the  igno- 
rance of  the  encomiasts. 

1.  — Protagoras,  (as  reported  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Sextus  Kmpiriciis, 
Lai'rtiiis,  &c.) : — “ Man  is  [for  himself]  the  measure  of  all  things.”  (St^e 
Bacon,  No.  14.) 

2.  — Aristotle.  (Metaphysica  ; L.  vii.,  c.  10.): — “Matter  is  incognisable 
absolutely  or  in  itself.” — (l)e  Anima,  L.  iii.,  c.  5.): — “The  intellect  knows 
itself,  only  in  knowing  its  objects.’’ — The  same  doctrine  is  maintained  at 
length  in  the  Metaphysics,  b.  xii.,  cc.  7 and  9,  and  elsewhere. 

3.  — .St  Augustin.  (De  Triuitate ; L.  ix.,  cc.  1,  2.) ; — The  result  is — “ Ah 
ntro<iuc  notitia  paritur ; a cogno.scente  et  cognito.” — (lb.  L.  x.,  cc.  3-12.) : — 
Here  he  shows  that  we  know  Mind  only  from  the  pli,Tnomeiia  of  which  we 
are  conscious ; and  that  all  the  theories,  in  regard  to  the  substance  of  what 


• Hypostasis  in  Greek,  (of  oicict  I do  not  now  speak,  nor  of  hypostasis  in 
its  ecclesiastical  signification,)  and  the  corresponding  term  in  Latin,  Sulistan- 
tin,  (per  se  subsistens,  or  substans,  i.  e.  aeeidentibus,  whichever  it  may  mean,) 
cxpre.sses  a relation — a relation  to  its  phienonieiia.  A basis  for  jiha'iiomena, 
is,  in  fact,  only  supposed,  by  a neee.s.sity  of  our  thought ; even  as  a relative 
it  is  not  positively  known.  On  this  real  and  verbal  relativity,  see  St  Augus- 
tin, (De  Triuitate,  1.  vii.,  cc.  4,  5,  C.)— Of  the  ambiguous  term  Subjal 
(uTSKilfitsts)  1 have  avoided  speaking 
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thinks,  are  grouniUess  conjcctnri'S. — (Confcssioniim,  L.  xii.  c.  5.): — Of  oiir 
attempts  to  cognise  the  basis  of  material  qnalitios  he  says ; “ Dura  sibi  ha’C 
(licit  bumana  cogitatio,  conetnr  cam,  vcl  nossc  ignorando,  vcl  ignorare 
noscendo.” 

4. — Boethius.  (Dc  Consolatione  Philosophic  ; L.  v.,  pr.  4.)  : — “ Omno 
quod  coguoscitur,  non  secundum  aui  vim,  sed  secundum  cogno-sceutiura 
)>otius  comprehenditur  facultatcra.” — (Pr.  6.)  : — “ Omne  quod  scitur,  nou  ex 
sna,  sed  ex  comprehcndcntiiim,  natura  cngnoscitnr." 

5 — Aveuroes.  (In  Ari.stote,lem  De  Anima  ; L.  iii.  Text.  8): — “ Intcl- 
lectus  iutelligit  seipsura  modo  accideutali.” 

6.  — Aijjertus  M.uiJtus.  (Contra  Avcrroein  de  Unitate  Intellectus ; c.  7); 
— “ Intellectus  non  iutelligit  seipsum,  nisi  per  accidens  fiat  intelligibile ; ut 
materia  cogno-scitur  per  aliipiid,  cujus  ipsa  est  fundamentum.  Et  si  aliqni 
dicant  intcllectum  iiitelligi  i>er  hoc,  quia  iwr  essentiam  e.st  pracsens  sibi  ipsi, 
h(x:  tamcn  secundum  philosopbiam  non  iiotcst  did.”  (See  also  Aifuinat 
(Summa  Theologiie,  P.  i.  Qu.  89,  Art.  2 ; Dc  Veritatc,  Qu.  10,  Art.  8)  and 
Ferraritnsis  (Contra  Geutes,  L.  iii.  c.  40.) 

7.  — Gerson.  (Dc  Concordia  Metaphysicaj): — “ Ens  qiiodlibct  dici  potest 
habere  duplex  Esse;  snmendo  Esse  valde  transcendentaliter.  Uno  modo, 
suuiitnr  Ens,  pro  natura  rci  in  seipsa ; alio  modo,  pront  habet  Esse  objectale 
•seu  reprae.sentativum,  in  oidinc  ad  intcllectum  creatum  vel  increatum. — Haec 
autem  distinctio  nou  conficta  cst  vel  nova ; sed  a doctoribiis,  tarn  metaphy- 
sicis  quam  logicis  subtilibus,  introducta.  Ens  cousideratum  seu  rclictnm 
prout  quid  absolutum,  sen  res  quedam  in  seipsa,  plurimnm  differt  ab  Esse, 
quod  hal)ct  objectaliter  apud  intcllectum.  ------  Ens  realc  non 

potest  constituere  scientiam  aliqnam,  si  non  consideretur  in  suo  Es.se  objec- 
tali,  rclato  ad  ipsum  Ens  reale,  sicut  ad  primarium  et  priueipale  objcc- 
tum.” 

8.  — Leo  IIkbr.eus.  (De  Amorc ; Dial,  i.) : — “ Cognita  res  k cognoscente, 
pro  viribus  ipsius  coguoscentis,  baud  pro  rei  cognita:  dignitatc  recipi  solet.” 

9.  — Mei-anchthon.  (Erotemata  Dialectices;  L.  i.  Pr.  Substantia): — 
“ Mens  bumana,  j>er  accidentia,  agnoscit  substantiam.  Non  enini  cernimus 
oculis  substantias,  tectas  accidentibus,  sed  mente  eas  agnoscimus.  Cum 
videmns  .aqnam  manerc  eandem,  sive  sit  fiigida,  sive  sit  calida,  ratiocina- 
mur : — aliud  quiddam  esse  fonnas  illas  discedentes,  et  aliud  quod  eas 
sustinet.” 

10.  — Julius  C.esar  Scalioer.  (De  Snbtilitatc;  Ex.  cccvii.§l2): — “Xego 

tibi  nllam  es.se  formam  nobis  notam  plene,  et  plane  : nostramqne  scientiam 
e.ssc  umbram  in  .sole  [contendo].  Formarum  enim  cognitio  eat  rudis,  con- 
fusa,  nec  nisi  per  Neqne  verum  cst, — fonnae  substantialis  spe- 

ciem  recipi  in  intellwtum.  Non  enim  in  sensn  unquam  fuit." — {Ib.  Ex.  cccvii. 
§ 21.) ; — “ Substantias  non  sna  specie  cognosci  a nobis,  .sed  per  earnni  .acci- 
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(Iciitia.  Qais  cnim  me  doccat,  quid  ait  substantia,  nisi  illls  niiseris  verbis, — 
res  subiistens  f . ...  . Quid  ipsa  ilia  substantia  sit,  plane  ifrnoras  ; 


sed,  sicut  Vulpes  elusa  a Ciconia,  lambimus  vitreum  vas,  pultem  baud 
attingiinus.” 

11.  — Francis  Piccou>.mini.  (Do  Mcnte  Humana  ; L.  i.  c.  8.)  : — “ Mens 
intelligit  se,  non  per  se  primo,  sed  enm  cietcra  intcllcxcrit ; ut  dicitur  in 
L.  iii.  de  Anima,  t.  8,  et  in  L.  xii.  Mctaphysica:,  t.  38.” 

12.  — Giordano  Brcno.  (Dc  Imaginum,  Signorum  ct  idearum  Composi- 
tione ; Dcdicatio.) : — “ Quomadmoduni,  non  nosmetipiiog  in  profundo  ct 
individno  quodara  consistontes,  sed  uostri  quie<lam  externa  dc  snpcrficic 
(colorem,  scilicet,  atque  fignram,)  accidentia,  ut  oculi  ipsiiis  similitndinem  in 
spccnlo,  vidcrc  posumns : ita  ctiam,  nei/ue  intelUctus  noster  »e  tpunm  in  se  ipso, 
et  res  ipsas  omnes  in  seipsis,  sed  in  cxteriorc  quadam  specie,  simulacro,  ima- 
gine, flgura,  signo.  Hoc  quod  ab  Aristotele  rclatnm,  ab  antiquis  prius  fuit 
expressnm  ; at  a ncotcriconim  panels  capitur.  Intclligere  nostrum,  (id  cst, 
opcrationcs  nostri  intclicctus,)  aut  est  pliantasia,  aut  non  sine  phantasia. 
Kursum.  Non  intclligimus,  nisi  phantasmata  si>eculamur.  Hoc  est,  quod 
non  in  simplicitate  quadam,  statu  et  unitate,  sed  iu  compositionc,  col- 
lationc,  terminorum  pluralitate,  mediante  discursu  atque  reflexionc,  com- 
prehendimus.”* 

13.  — Ca.mpanella.  (Mctaphysica;  L.  i.  c.  1.  dub.  3,  p.  12.): — “Ergo, 
non  videntur  res  prout  sunt,  neque  videntur  extare  nisi  respectus." 

M. — Bacon.  (Instanratio  Magna ; Distr.  Op.) : — “ Informatio  .seusus  sem- 
per cst  ex  analogia  hominis,  non  ex  analogia  universi ; atque  magno  pror- 
sns  errore  asscritnr,  sensum  esse  mensnram  rerum.”  (See  Protagoras,  n.  1.) 

lb. — SriNOZA.  (Etliica;  Pars.  II.  Prop,  xix.) : — “Mens  humana  ipsnm 
humanum  corpus  non  cognoscit,  nec  i|>snm  cxistere  scit,  nisi  per  ideas  affcc- 
tionum  quibus  corpus  affleitur." — (Prop,  xxiii.) — “ Mens  se  ipsam  non  cog- 
no.sdt,  nisi  quatenus  corporis  affcctionnm  ideas  percipit.”  Et  alibi. — (See 
Bruno,  n.  12.) 

16.  — Sin  Isaac  Nkwton.  (Principia,  Schol.  Ult.) : — “ Quid  sit  rci  alicujus 
substantia,  minime  cognoscimns.  Videmns  tantum  corporura  figuras  et 
colores,  audimus  tantum  sonos,  tangimus  tantnm  snpeiiicies  exteraas,  olfa- 
cimus  odores  solos,  ct  gustainus  sapores : intimas  substantias  nullo  scusu, 
nulla  actionc  reflexa,  cognoscimus.” 

1 7. — Kant.  (Critik  der  rcinen  Vemunfl ; Vorr.) : — “ In  perception  every 


• Had  Bruno  adhered  to  this  doctrine,  he  would  have  missed  martjTdom 
a.s  an  atheist;  but  figuring  to  postcrit}’,  neither  sis  a great  fool  (if  we  liclieve 
Adelung),  nor  as  a great  philosopher  (if  we  believe  Sehclling).  Compare 
the  parallel  testimony  of  Spinoza  (16),  a fellow  Pantheist,  but  on  different 
giounfis. 
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thing  ia  known  in  conformity  to  the  constitntion  of  our  facnlty.”  And  a 
hundred  teatimonies  to  the  same  troth  might  be  adduced  from  tlie  philoso- 
pher of  Koenigsberg,  of  whose  doctrine  it  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation. 

III.  The  recognition  of  Occult  Causes. 

This  is  tho  admission,  that  there  are  phajnomena  which,  though 
unable  to  refer  to  any  known  cause  or  class,  it  would  imply  an 
irrational  ignorance  to  deny.  This  general  proposition  no  one, 
1 presume,  will  be  found  to  gainsay  ; for,  in  fact,  the  causes  of  all 
phtenonicna  are,  at  last,  occult ; and  thas,  at  last  we  must,  per- 
force, confess  the  venerable  abyss  of  ignorance.  There  has,  how- 
ever, obtained  a not  unnatural  presumption  against  occult  causes ; 
and  this  presumption,  though  often  salutary, has  sometimes  operated 
most  disadvantageously  to  science,  from  a blind  and  indiscriminate 
application  ; and  in  two  ways. — In  the  first  place,  it  has  induced 
men  lightly  to  admit  asserted  phaenomena,  false  in  themselves,  if 
only  confidently  assigned  to  otherwise  acknowledged  causes. — In 
the  second  place,  it  has  induced  them  obstinately  to  disbelieve 
phenomena,  in  themselves  certain  and  even  manifest,  if  these 
could  not  at  once  be  referred  to  already  recognised  causes,  and 
did  not  easily  fall  in  with  the  systems  prevalent  at  the  time. — An 
example  of  the  former,  is  seen  in  the  facile  credence  popularly 
accorded,  in  this  country,  to  the  asserted  facts  of  Craniology ; 
though  even  the  fact  of  that  hypothesis,  first  and  fundamental, — 
the  fact,  most  probable  in  itself,  and  which  can  most  easily  be 
proved  or  disproved  by  the  widest  and  most  accurate  induction,  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  truth  of  nature ; I mean  the  asserted 
correspondence  between  the  development  and  hypothetical  function 
of  tho  cerebellum,  as  manifested  in  all  animals,  under  the  various 
differences  of  ago,  sex,  season,  integrity  and  mutilation.  This, 
(among  other  of  the  pertinaciously  asserted  facts,)  I know,  by  a 
tenfold  superfluous  evidence,  to  be  even  ludicrously  false. — An 
example  of  the  latter,  is  seen  in  tho  difficult  credence  accorded  in 
this  country  to  tho  phaenomena  of  Animal  Magnetism ; phmno- 
mena  in  themselves  the  most  unambiguous,  which,  for  nearly  half 
a century,  have  been  recognized  generally  and  by  the  highest 
scientific  authorities  in  Germany  ; while,  for  nearly  a quarter  of 
a century,  they  have  been  verified  and  formally  confirmed  by  the 
Academy  of  iledicine  in  France.* — In  either  case,  criticism  was 
required,  and  criticism  was  awanting. 

• [(1853.)  In  tho  “ Jonmal  of  Medical  Science,”  conducted,  in  chief,  by 
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So  true  is  the  saying  of  Cullen : — “ There  are  more  false  facts 
current  in  the  world  than  false  theories.”  So  true  is  the  saying 
of  Hamlet : — “ There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Hora- 
tio, than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.”  But  averse  from 
experiment,  and  gregariously  credulous, — “ L’homme  est  de  glace 
aux  verites,  il  est  de  feu  pour  les  mensonges.” 

The  following  arc  a very  few  specimens  of  the  highest  philoso- 
phical opinion  upon  this  point : — 

1. — Ai.exa.noer  of  Afiirodisias.  (Problcmata)  : — “ There  arc  many 
things  in  nature  of  which  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  wholly  surpassing,  as 
they  do,  the  measure  of  human  intellect,  and  known  only  to  God,  who  is  the 
parent  of  all  things." 

2 — Ji’Lics  Cacsar  Scalioer.*  In  his  commentary  on  Theophrastus 

Touching  the  Causes  of  Plants,"  he  repeatedly  asserts,  as  the  Aristotelic 
doctrine,  the  admission  of  Occult  Causes.  Thus,  (L.  ii.  c.  6)  : — “ Hoc  dixit 
(Theophrastus),  nequis  ab  eo  nuuc  cxigat  occnitas  illarum,  qnas  subticct, 
cansas.  Quasi  dicat, — Sapienti  multa  licet  {gnorare."  In  like  manner,  (L. 
iv.  c.  13.) ; — “ Hnnc  quoque  locum  simul  cum  aliis  adducere  potes  adversus 
eos  qni  iiegaut  Pcripateticis  ab  occulta  proprietate  quicqnam  fieri.  Apnd 
hunc  philosophnm  ssepe  monuimns  inveniri.  Est  autem  asylum  humana: 
imbeeillitatis,  ac  simile  perfugium  illi  Periclis, — ti  iiorr».”  This  we  may 
translate, — “Secret  service  money." — The  same  he  had  also  previously 

four  Professors  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (July 
1852,  p.  56),  there  is  an  attack  on  me,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  for  being, 
unfortunately,  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  the  writer  is  or  affects  to  be ; but 
which  there  becomes  relatively  praiseworthy,  inasmuch  as  in  the  whole  article 
it  stands  alone,  in  not  founding  on  a mis-statement — on  a simple  reversal  of 
the  fact.  Harmless  to  roc,  it,  however,  deals  an  awkw'ard  or  malicious  slap 
to  tlie  most  distinguished  of  the  four  Conductors,  to  say  nothing  of  any  other 
Professor  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University.  But  will  this  consistent 
and  conscientious  Journal  venture  to  deny  the  truth  of  Dr  J-JsJuik't  three 
hundred  opiTutions,  on  three  hundred  patients,  rendered  auajsthetic  through 
means  of  Animal  Magnetism, — oi>eratious  performed  in  the  Magnetic  Hositital 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  a report  of  which  was  solicited  from  that 
gentleman  himself,  on  his  return  from  Calcutta,  by  its  own  Conductors  ?] 

* I have  quoted  the  elder  Scaliger,  under  all  the  throe  heads  of  this  article, 
fur  a truth  in  his  language  is  always  acutely  and  strikingly  enounced.  The 
writings  of  no  philosopher,  indeed,  since  those  of  Aristotle,  are  better  worthy 
of  intelligent  study  ; and  few  services  to  philosophy  would  be  greater  than  a 
systematic  collection  and  selection  of  the  enduring  and  general  views  of  this 
illustrious  thinker.  For,  to  apply  to  him  his  own  expressions,  these 
“ zopyra,”  these  “ seinina  ajtcruilatis,"  lie  smothered  and  unfruitful  in  a mass 
of  matters  of  nieady  personal  and  transitory  interest.  1 had  hoped  to  have 
attempted  this  in  the  appendix  to  a work  “ He  vita,  geuerc  et  genio  ijcali- 
gerorum;”  imt  this  I hope  no  longer. 
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declared  in  Ida  book  De  Subtilitate ; where,  for  e.xample,  (Ex.  ccxviii,  § 8), 
he  says  : — “ Ad  manifestas  omnia  deduccrc  qnalitatcs  summa  impudentia 
est ; ” for  there  are  many  of  these,  “ qua:  omnino  latent  auimos  temperatos, 
iUudnnt  curiosis ; ” and  he  derides  those,  “ qui  irrident  salutare  asylum  ilind. 
Occulta:  Proprietatis." 

3.  — Ai^tedius.  (PinrsiCA;  (16.30,)  Pars.  I.  c.  xiii.,  reg.  4.) : — “Quod 
Augustinus  ait,  ‘ Multa  eognoscendo  ignorari,  et  ignorando,  cognosci,’  hie 
imprimis  habet  locum,  nbi  agitur  de  Occultis  Qualitatibu.s,  quarum  inve.sti- 
gatio  diciturMagia  Natnralis,  id  est,  priestantissima  natura:  indagatio  in  qua 
verbuin  modcstia;,  N kscio,  subinde  usuiqiandum  est.  Verbum  modestia:  dico, 
non  auteni  stnltitia;.” 

4.  — Voi.TAiRE.  (Dictionnaire Philosophique;  voce  Oceulles.): — “Qualites 
Occnites. — On  s’est  moqud  fort  longtemps  des  qnalitiis  occultes ; on  doit  se 
moquer  de  ceux  qui  n’y  croient  pas.  RtSpdtons  cent  fois,  que  tout  principc, 
tont  premier  ressort  de  quelqne  oeuvre  que  ce  puissc  ctre  du  grand  l)cmi- 
ourgos,  est  occnite  et  cach^  pour  jamais  aux  mortels.”  And  so  forth. — 
(Physique  Particnli^re,  ch.  xxxiii.)  : — “ II  y a done  certaiuement  des  lois 
etcnielles,  inconnucs,  snivant  lesquelles  tont  s’opire,  sans  qn'on  puis.se  les 
expliqner  par  la  matii're  et  par  le  mouvement.  -----  II  y a dans 
tontes  lc.s  Academics  une  chaire  vacante  pour  les  verites  inconnnes,  coninie 
Athines  avait  un  antcl  pour  les  dieux  ignores."* 

* Besides  the  few  testimonies  adduced,  I would  refer,  in  general,  for  some 
excellent  obser\'ations  on  the  point,  to  Fcmelins  “De  Abditis  Rerum 
Cansis,"  and  to  the  “ Hypomuemata  ” of  Sennertus. 
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Touching  tlie  principle  of  an  explicitly  QuatUified  Predicate, 
I had  by  1833  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  to  extend  and 
correct  the  logical  doctrine  upon  this  point.  In  the  article  on 
Logic,  reprinted  above,  and  first  published  in  April  1833,  the 
theory  of  Induction  there  maintained  proceeds  on  a thorough- 
going quantification  of  the  predicate,  in  affirmative  propositions. 
(P.  163,  sq.) 

Before  1840,  I had,  however,  become  convinced,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  extend  the  principle  equally  to  negatives ; for  I find 
by  academical  documents,  that  in  that  year,  at  latest,  1 had  pub- 
licly taught  the  unexclusive  doctrine. 

Tlie  following  is  an  extract  from  the  “ Prospectus  of  Essay 
towards  a New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,”  appended  to  the  edi- 
tion of  Reid’s  Works,  published  by  mo  in  1846  : — 

“ In  the  Jirsl  place,  in  the  Essay  there  will  be  shown,  that  the  Syllofpsm 
proceeds,  not  as  has  hitiierto,  virtually  at  least,  been  taught,  in  one,  but  in 
the  tu-o  correlative  and  counter  wholes^  (Metaphysical)  of  Comprehension, 
and  (Logical)  of  Erletmon  ; — the  major  premise  in  the  one  whole,  being  the 
minor  premise  in  the  other,  &c. — Tliiis  is  rtdieved,  a radical  defect  and  vital 
inconsistency  in  the  present  logical  sj'steni. 

In  the  second  place,  the  self-evident  trntli, — Tliat  we  can  only  rationally 
deal  with  what  we  already  understand,  determine.s  the  simple  logical  postu- 
late,— To  stale  explicitly  what  is  thought  implicitly.  From  the  consistent 
application  of  this  ]>ostulate,  on  wliich  Logic  ever  insists,  but  which  Logi- 
cians have  never  fairly  obej'cd,  it  follows : — that,  logically,  we  ought  to  take 
into  account  the  quantity,  always  understood  in  thought,  but  usually,  and  for 
manifest  reasons,  elided  in  its  expression,  not  only  of  the  subject,  but  also  of 
the  predicate,  of  a Judgment.  This  being  done,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  it, 
will  be  proved  against  Aristotle  and  his  repeatei-s,  we  obtain,  inter  alia,  the 
ensuing  results ; — 

1“,  That  the  preindesignale  terms  of  a proposition,  whether  subject  or  pre- 
dicate, arc  never,  on  that  account,  thought  ns  indejinite  (or  indeterminate)  in 
quantity.  The  only  indefinite,  is  particular,  as  opjHj.sed  to  definite,  quantity  ; 
and  this  last,  as  it  is  cither  of  an  extensive  maximum  undivided,  or  of  an 
extensive  minimum  indivisible,  constitutes  quantity  universal  (general,)  and 
quantity  singular  (individual.)  In  fact,  definite  and  indefinite  arc  the  only 
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quantities  of  which  we  ought  to  iiear  in  Logic ; for  it  is  only  as  indefinite 
that  particular,  it  is  only  as  definite  that  individual  and  general,  quantities 
have  any  (and  the  same)  logical  avail. 

2”,  'llie  revocation  of  the  tiro  terms  of  a Proposition  to  their  true  relation  ; 
a proposition  being  always  an  equation  of  its  subject  and  its  predicate. 

3",  The  consequent  reduction  of  the  Conversion  of  1‘ropositions  from  three 
species  to  one — that  of  Simple  Conversion. 

4°,  The  reduction  of  all  the  General  Laws  of  Categorical  Syllogisms  to  a 
Single  Canon. 

6%  The  evolution  from  that  one  canon  of  all  the  Species  and  varieties  of 
Syllogisms. 

6”,  The  abrogation  of  all  the  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism. 

7°,  A demonstration  of  the  exclusive,  possibility  of  Three  syllogistic  Figures ; 
and  (on  new  grounds)  the  scientific  and  final  abolition  of  the  Fourth. 

8”,  A manifestation  that  Figure  is  an  unessential  variation  in  syllogistic 
form  ; and  the  consequent  absurdity  of  Reducing  the  syllogisms  of  the  other 
figures  to  the  first. 

9“,  An  enonneement  of  one  Organic  Principle  for  each  Figure. 

10",  A determination  of  the  true  number  of  the  legitimate  Moods ; with 

11°,  Tlieir  amplification  in  number  (thirty-sir) ; 

12°,  Tlieir  numerical  equality  nniet  all  the  figures  ; and, 

13°,  Tlieir  relative  equivalence,  or  virtual  identity,  throughout  evei'y  sche- 
matic difTcreiicc. 

14°,  That,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  the  extremes,  holding  both  the 
same  relation  to  the  middle  term,  there  is  not,  as  in  the  first,  an  opposition 
and  subordination  between  a term  major  and  a term  minor,  mutually  containing 
and  contained,  in  the  counter  wholes  of  Extension  and  Comprehension. 

1.5°,  Consequently,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  there  is  no  determinate 
major  and  minor  premise,  and  there  are  two  indifferent  conclusions ; whereas, 
in  the^rstthe  premises  are  determinate,  and  there  is  a single  proximate  con- 
clusion. 

16°,  That  the  third,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  is  predominant, 
is  more  appropriate  to  Induction. 

17°,  That  the  second,  as  the  figure  in  which  Extension  is  predominant,  is 
more  appropriate  to  Deduction. 

18°,  That  \.\re  first,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  and  Extension 
are  in  equilibrium,  is  common  to  Induction  and  Deduction,  indifiercntly.” 


What  follows  was  subjoined,  as  a note,  to  the  “ Essay  on  the 
Now^Vnalytic  of  Logical  Forms,”  by  Mr  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes, 
which  obtained  the  prize  proposed  in  1846,  but  was  not  published 
until  1850.  The  foot-notes  are  now  added. 

“ The  ensuing  note  contains  a summary  of  my  more  inatm-cd  diKtrinc  of 
the  Syllogism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  relative  to  the  preceding  Essay. 

All  mediate  inference  is  one — that  incorrectly  called  Categorical;  for  the 
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Conjum  tire  and  Disjunctive  forms  of  Ihjpothetical  reasoning  arc  rodnciblc  to 
immediate  inferences. 

Mentally  one,  the  Categorical  Syllogism,  according  to  its  order  of  enonnee- 
luent,  is  either  Analytic  (A)  or  Synthetic  (B). — Analytic,  if  (what  is  inap- 
propriately styled)  the  conclusion  be  expressed  first,  and  (what  arc  inappro- 
priately styled)  the  premises  be  then  stated  ns  its  reasons.  (These  might 
be  called  the  Preassertion  and  the  Proofs,  or  Probandum  and  Probationcs ; 
Proof  or  Probation  would  apply  to  the  whole  process,  whether  analytic  or 
synthetic  ) — Synthetic,  if  the  premises  precede,  and,  as  it  w ere,  efifcctnate  the 
conclusion.* — These  general  forms  of  the  syllogism  can  with  case  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a competent  notation ; and  every  special  variety  in  the  one 
has  its  corresponding  variety  in  the  other. 

Though  the  following  division  applies  Cfiually  to  the  Analytic  and  to  the 
Synthetic  .syllogism,  yet  taking  it  under  the  latter  fonn  (B),  (which,  though 
perhaps  less  natural,!  has  been  alone  cultivated  by  logicians,  and  to  which, 

• [This,  in  the  jirst  place,  relieves  the  syllogism  of  two  one-siftecl  views. 
The  Aristotelic  syllogism  U exclusively  synthetic  ; the  Epicurean  (or  Nco- 
clesian)  syllogism  was — for  it  has  been  long  forgotten — exclusively  analy- 
tic ; whilst  the  Hindoo  syllogism  is  merely  a clumsy  agglutination  of  these 
counter  forms,  being  nothing  but  an  ojHiroso  reiK'tition  of  the  same  rea.son- 
iiig,  enounced,  1",  analytically,  2°,  synthetically.  I say  clumsy,  for  the 
example  interpolated  is  an  extralogical  snperfluity,  and  may  he  thrown  ont 
of  account.  In  thought,  the  syllogism  is  organically  one  ; and  it  is  only 
stated  in  an  analytic  or  synthetic  form,  from  the  necessity  of  a<iopting  the 
one  order  or  the  other,  in  accommodation  to  the  vehicle  of  its  expression — 
Language.  For  the  conditions  of  language  rc(piire,  that  a reasoning  be  dis- 
tinguished into  parts,  and  these  detailed  before  and  after  other.  The  ana- 
lytic and  synthetic  orders  of  enonneement  are,  thus,  only  accidents  of  the 
syllogistic  process.  This  is,  indeed,  shewn  in  practice;  for  our  best  rea.son- 
ings  i>rocced  indifferently  in  either  order. 

In  the  second  place,  this  central  view  vindicates  the  Syllogism  from  the 
objection  of  Vetitio  Ib-incipii,  which  professing  logically  to  annul  logic,  or  at 
least  to  reduce  it  to  an  idle  tautology,  defines  syllogistic — the  art  of  avow- 
ing in  the  conclusion  what  has  been  already  confessed  in  the  premises.  This 
ohjection  (which  has  at  least  an  antiquity  of  three  centuries  and  a half)  is 
only  applicable  to  the  synthetic  or  Aristotelic  order  of  enonneement,  which 
the  objectors,  indeed,  contemplate  as  alone  possible.  It  does  not  hold  against 
the  analytic  syllogism ; it  does  not  hold  against  the  syllogi.sm  considered  aloof 
from  the  accident  of  its  expre.ssion ; and  being  proved  irrelevant  to  these,  it 
is  easily  shewn  in  reference  to  the  synthetic  syllogism  itelf,  that  it  applies 
only  to  an  accident  of  its  external  fonn.] 

t [I  say  le.ss  natural.  For  if  it  be  asked — “ IsCin  A f"  surely  it  is  more 
natural  to  reply, — IV.*,  (or  C is  in  A),  for  D is  in  It  and  It  in  .1,  {or,  for  It 
is  in  A and  C in  li)\  than  to  reply, — B is  in  A,  and  C in  B.  (or  C is  in  B 
and  B in  A),  therefore,  C is  in  vl. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  analytic  syllogi.sm  is  not  only  the  more  natural,  it  is 
even  /ircsupjmsed  by  the  synthetic.  To  express  in  words,  we  ninst  first 
analyse  in  thought  the  organic  whole — the  mental  .simultaneity  of  a .simple 
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tlicrtforc,  exclusively  all  logical  uomenclatnrc  is  relative,) — the  syllogism  is 
again  divided  into  the  Unfigurtd  (a)  and  the  Figured  (b). 

The  Unfignred  Sj-llogisni  (a)  is  that  in  which  the  terras  compared  do  not 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  reciprocal  relation  of  subject  and  predicate,  being 
in  the  same  proposition,  either  botli  subjects  or  (possibly)  both  predicates.* 
Here  the  dependency  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  (Extension  and  Intension, 
Extension  and  Comprehension  &c.)  does  not  snbsist,  and  the  order,  accord- 
ingly, of  the  premises  is  wholly  arbitrary.  This  form  has  been  overlooked 
by  the  logicians,  though  equally  worthy  of  development  as  any  other;  in 
fact,  it  affords  a key  to  the  whole  mysterj’  of  Syllogism  And  what  is 
curious,  the  Canon  by  wliich  this  .syllogism  is  regulated,  (what  may  be 
called  that  of  logical  Analogy  or  Proportion,)  has,  for  above  five  centuries, 
been  commonly  stated  as  the  one  principle  of  reasoning,  whilst  the  form  of 

reasoning ; and  then,  we  may  reverse  in  thought  the  process,  by  a synthetic 
return.  Further,  we  may  now  enounce  the  reasoning  in  cither  order;  but, 
certainly,  to  express  it  in  the  essential,  primary,  or  analytic  order,  is  not 
only  more  natural,  but  more  direct  and  simple,  than  to  express  it  in  the 
accidental,  secondary,  or  synthetic.  This  also  avoids  the  objection  of  Peti- 
tio  Principii,  at  least  as  it  has  been  stated  by  modem  logicians  ; for  the  ob- 
jection as  taken  by  the  ancient  sceptics  applies  to  cither  form. 

• [Nn*/>c<s,  as : 

All  C and  some  B are  (some)  convertible  ; 

All  B and  all  A are  (some)  convertible ; 

.•.  All  C and  some  A are  (some)  convertible. 

Predicates,  as : 

(Some)  convertibles  arc  all  C and  gome  B ; 

(Some)  convertibles  are  all  B and  all  A ; 

.-.  (Some)  convertibles  are  all  C and  some  A. 

I need  hardly  repeat,  that  the  Premises  or  Proofs  may  be  reversed  in 
order  of  enonneement,  this  order  being  indifferent ; and  that  for  convertible, 
may  be  used  identical,  same,  equal,  &c.,  or  any  term  expressing  an 
equation. 

Dr  Reid  in  his  Account  of  Aristotle’s  Logic  (Works,  p.  702)  says : — 
“ This  simple  reasoning,  A is  equal  to  B,  and  B to  C,  Oierefore  A is  eejued  to 
C,  cannot  be  bronght  into  any  syllogism  in  figure  and  mode.”  To  this  I 
appended  the  following  Note; — “ Not  as  it  stands;  for,  as  expressed,  this 
rea.soning  is  elliptical.  Explicitly  stated,  it  is  as  follows  : — 

What  are  equal  to  the  same,  are  equal  to  each  other ; 

A and  C are  equal  to  the  same  ( B) ; 

Therefore,  A and  C are  equal  to  each  other." 

I would  now  explicate  this  as  a mere  Unfiyured  syllogism,  thus  ; — 

A and  B are  equal ; 

B and  C arc  equal ; 

Therefore  A and  C are  equal. 

Or  in  an  analytic  form  : — 

A and  C are  equal ; for 
A and  B arc  equal ; and 
B and  C are  equal.] 
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reasoning  itself,  to  which  it  properly  applies,  has  never  been  generalized. 
This  Canon,  which  has  been  often  erroneously,  and  never  adequately  enoun- 
ced, in  rules  four,  three,  two,  or  one,  is  as  follows  : — /«  as  far  us  two  notions, 
(notions  proper  or  iudividnals,)  either  both  agree,  or  one  agreeing,  the  other 
does  not,  teith  a common  third  notion  ; in  so  far,  these  notions  do  or  do  not 
agree  with  each  other.  (ThU  Canon  thus  excludes : — 1°,  an  undistributed 
middle  term,  as  then  no  common  notion ; 2°,  two  negative  ]>remises,  as  then 
no  agreement  of  either  of  the  other  notions  therewith.) — The  propositions  of 
this  syllogism  in  no-tigure  are  marked  in  the  scheme  of  pure  logical  notation 
by  horizontal  lines  of  uniform  breadth. 

In  the  Figured  Syllogism  (b),  the  terms  compared  arc  severally  subject 
and  predicate,  consequently,  in  reference  to  each  other,  containing  and  con- 
tained in  the  counter  wholes  of  Intension  and  Extension.  Its  Canon  is  ; — 
M7i«/  tcorse  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  subsists  between  either  of  two 
terms  and  a common  third  term,  with  which  one,  at  least,  is  possibly  related; 
that  relation  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves. — In  the  scheme  of  pure 
logical  notation  a horizontal  tapering  line  marks  this  relation  ; the  subject 
standing  at  the  broad,  the  predicate  at  the  pointed  end. 

There  are  three,  and  only  three.  Figures— the  same  as  those  of  Aristotle ; 
and  in  each  of  these  we  may  distinguish  the  orders  of  Breadth  and  of 
Depth. 

The  First  Figure  emerges,  when  the  middle  term  is  subject  of  the  one 
extreme  and  predicate  of  the  other ; that  is,  when  we  pass  from  the  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  through  the  middle,  in  the  order  whether  of  F'xtension 
or  of  Intension.  In  the  notation  of  this  Figure,  we  may  of  course  arbitrarily 
make  either  of  these  orders  to  proceed  from  left  to  right,  or  from  right  to 
left;  that  is,  two  arrangements  are  competent.— There  is  here,  detenni- 
uately,  one  direct  and  one  indirect  conclusion. 

The  .'iecond  Figure  arises,  when  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  both 
extremes ; the  order  of  Breadth  proceeding  from  middle  to  extremes,  the 
order  of  Depth  from  extremes  to  middle. 

The  Third  Figure  is  determined,  when  the  middle  term  is  the  subject  of 
both  extremes ; the  order  of  Extension  proceeding  from  extremes  to  middle, 
the  order  of  Intension  from  middle  to  extremes. 

In  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  there  is  thus  only  one  arrangement  pos- 
sible in  logical  notation.  And  as  Extension  and  Intension  are  hero  in  c(|ui- 
librium,  there  is  no  deflnite  major  and  minor  premise,  and  consequently  no 
indirect,  but  two  indifferent  conclusions.  This  is  best  marked  by  two  cross- 
ing lines  under  the  i)rcmises,  each  marking  the  extreme  standing  to  the  other 
as  subject  or  as  predicate. 

Of  course  each  Figure  has  its  own  Canon,  but  these  it  is  not  hero  requisite 
to  state.*  The  Fhst  Figure,  besides  its  more  general  canon,  has  also  two 

• [The  several  Canons  for  the  several  Figures  may  however  now  be  given. 
They  are  ; for  the 

First  Figure. — “ What  worse  relation  of  determining,  (predicate,)  and  of 
determined,  (subject,)  is  held  by  cither  of  two  notions  to  a third,  with  which 
one  at  lea.«t  Ls  positively  related ; — that  relation  do  they  immediately 
(directly)  hold  to  each  other,  and  indirectly  (mediately,)  its  conver-se.” 
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more  special, — one  for  Syllogisms  in  the  order  of  Extension,  and  one  for 
Syllogisms  in  the  order  of  Intension.  And  what  is  remarkable,  Aristotle’s 
IHctum  de  Omni,  &c.,  (in  the  Prior  Analytics,)  gives  that  for  Extension, 
whilst  his  rule — Pradicaium  pradicati,  &c.  (in  the  Categories),  affords  that 
for  Intension,  although  this  last  onler  of  Syllogism  wa.s  not  developed  by 
him  or  the  logicians ; — both,  however,  are  inadeqnately  stated. 

In  regard  to  the  notation  of  Quality  and  (Quantity,  and  in  the  syllogisms 
both  Unligured  and  Eigm'ed. — Negation  is  marked  by  a perjiendicular  line, 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  copula,  to  the  term,  or  to  the  (|uautification. — 
As  to  Quantity  (fur  there  are  subordinate  distinctions),  it  is  sufficient  here 
to  state,  that  there  is  denoted  by  the  sign  [ , or  , ] (for  the  quantity  of  one 
term  ought  to  face  the  other),  some; — by  the  sign  [ : ],  all; — by  the  sign 
[ . ],  a half; — by  the  sign  [ ’.  or  1 ],  more  than  a half.  The  last  two  are 
only  of  use  to  mark  the  ultra-total  distribntion  of  the  middle  tenu  of  a syllo- 
gism, between  both  the  premises,  ns  affording  a certain  inference,  valid,  but 
of  little  utility.  This  I once  thought  had  been  first  generalized  by  me,  bat 
I have  since  found  it  fully  stated  and  fairly  appreciated  by  Lambert,*  to  say 
nothing  of  Frommichen. 

Above  (p.  70  [of  Mr  Baynes’s  E.s.say] ) is  a detail  of  my  pnre  logical 
notation,  as  applicable  to  the  thirty-six  moods  of  the  first  figure.  The  order 
there  is  not,  however,  that  which  I have  adopted.  Tlie  followuig  is  my 
final  arrangement,  and  within  brackets  is  its  correspondence  with  the  num- 
Iters  of  that  given  above  : — The  moods  are  either  A)  lialanced,  or  B)  Unba- 
lanced. In  the  former  class  both  terms  and  propositions  are  balanced,  and  it 
contains  two  moods — i ; ii,  [=i ; ii.]  In  the  latter  class  there  are  two  sub- 
divisions. For  either,  a)  the  terms  are  unbalanceil, — iii,  iv,  [=xi,  xii]  ; or, 
b)  both  the  terms  and  propositions  are  unbalanced, — v,  vi ; vii,  viii ; ix,  x ; 
xi,  xii,  [=vii,  viii ; iii,  iv ; v,  vi ; ix,  x.]  The  following  equation  applies 
to  my  table  of  moods  given  in  Mr  Thomson’s  Laws  of  Thought : — i ; ii ; xi, 
xii ; vii,  viii ; iii,  iv ; v,  vi ; ix,  x. — The  present  arrangement  is  also  more 
minutely  determined  by  another  principle,  but  this  it  is  not  here  requisite  to 
state. 

If  we  apply  the  thirty-si.x  moods  to  any  matter  however  abstract,  say 
letters,  there  will  emerge  forty-two  syllogisms ; for  the  formal  identity  of 
the  balanced  moods  will  then  be  distinguished  by  a material  difference.  On 
the  contrary,  if  we  regard  the  mere  formal  equivalence  of  the  moods,  the.se 
will  be  reduced  to  tu-enty-ane  reasonings, — seven  affirmative,  and  fourteen 
neyative.  Of  the  balanced  moods,  i and  ii  are  converted  each  into  itself ; of 
the  unbalanced,  every  odd,  and  the  even  number  immediately  following,  are 

Second  Figure. — “ What  worse  relation  of  determined,  (subject,)  is  held  by 
either  of  two  notions  to  a third,  with  which  one  at  least  is  positively  related ; 
— that  relation  do  they  hold  indifferently  to  each  other.” 

Third  Figure. — “ What  worse  relation  of  determining,  (predicate,)  is  held 
by  either  of  two  notions  to  a third,  with  which  one  at  least  is  positively 
related ; — that  relation  do  they  hold  indifferently  to  each  other.”] 

* [On  the  u.se  which  has  been  made  in  this  country  of  the  logical  spe- 
culations of  Lambert  and  Ploucquct,  it  woidd  l«  out  of  place  here  to  say 
anything.  Bnt  sec  Appendix  II.  (B.)] 
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convertible ; and  in  ncpativc.s,  tlic  first  and  second  moods  (o,  6)  of  the  cor- 
re.sponding  .syzygj'  or  jngation,  is  reduced  from  or  to  the  second  and  first 
moods  (h,  a)  of  its  reciprocal. 

There  are  no  exceptions.  Tlic  Canon  is  thoronghgoiiig.  Only  it  must  be 
observed:  1",  that  the  doctrine  Ls  wrong  which  teaches,  that  a universal 
negation  is  not  a tcorse  relation  than  a particular ; 2°,  that  the  connection  of 
a negative  with  an  affirmative  mood,  is  regulated  exclusively  by  the  identity 
in  quantity  of  their  Syzyyy  (Jngation,  Conjugation,)  or  Antecedent.  The 
Greeks,  in  looking  to  the  conjugation  of  the  premises  alone,  are  more  accurate 
than  the  Latins,  who  regard  all  the  three  propositions  of  a syllogism  in  the 
determination  of  a mood. 

It  Ls  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  as  the  correlation  of  the  logical  terms  ought 
to  be  known  only  from  the  expre-ssion,  (ex  facie  propositionis  aut  syllogismi,) 
for  all  other  knowledge  of  the  reciprocal  dependence  of  notions  is  contingent, 
material,  and  extralogical ; and  as  the  employment  of  letters,  following  upon 
each  other  in  alphabetical  order,  may  naturally  suggest  a corresponding  sub- 
ordination in  the  concepts  which  they  denote : I have  adopted  the  signs  C 
and  r,  which  arc  each  the  third  letter  in  its  respective  alphabet,  for  the 
extremes;  and  the  sign  M,  for  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism.  The 
scheme  is  thus  emancipated  from  all  external  associations,  and  otherwise  left 
free  in  application.  I also  transpose  the  former  symbols  In  the  interconver- 
tible moods ; so  that  whereas  in  the  one  stand  C M r,  in  the  other  stand 
r M C.”* 


• [The  following  Table  is,  in  part,  an  epitome  of  the  preceding  Note: — 
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Immediate ; 
of  which  some 
kinds  are 


Recognised, 
as  Propositional. 
(Various.) 


Not  recognised, 
V as  Syllogistic. 


Disjunctive. 


Conjunctive. 


11)7)0- 

thelical. 


Mediate  ; 
Syllogism  Proper, 
(Categorical.) 


r a)  Unftgured. 

' A)  Analytic.  | 

1 

• 

b)  Figured, 

(F.  I.  1 

r 

(Intensive  ■ 

F.  II. 

B)  Synthetic.  ; 

1 

or  Exten- 
, sive)  in 

, F.  ni. . 
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i. 

e- 

g 

O* 

o 

a. 

V- 


The  notation  previously  spoken  of,  represents  every  various 
syllogism  in  all  the  accidents  of  its  external  form.  But  as  the 
number  of  Moods  in  Syllogisms  Analytic  and  Synthetic,  Intensive 
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and  Extensive,  Unfigured  and  Figured,  (and  of  this  in  all  the 
figures,)  are  the  same;  and  as  a reasoning,  essentially  identical, 
may  be  carried  through  the  same  numerical  mood,  in  every  genus 
and  species  of  syllogism : — it  seems,  as  we  should  wish  it,  that 
there  must  be  possible  also,  a notation  precisely  manifesting  the 
modal  process,  in  all  its  essential  differences,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  in  its  internal  identity,  abstract  from  every  accidental  variety 
of  external  form.  The  anticipation  and  wish  arc  realised ; and 
realised  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  simplicity,  in  a notation 
which  fulfils,  and  alone  fulfils  these  conditions.  This  notation 
I have  long  employed : and  the  two  following  arc  specimens. 
Herein,  four  common  lines  arc  all  the  requisites : three  (horizon- 
tal) to  denote  the  terms ; one  (two  ? — perpendicular)  or  the  want 
of  it,  at  the  commencement  of  comparison,  to  express  the  quality 
of  atfirmation  or  of  negation ; whilst  quantity  is  marked  by  the 
relative  length  of  a terminal  line  within,  and  its  indefinite  e.xcur- 
rence  before,  the  limit  of  comparison.  This  notation  can  rcjirc- 
sent  equally  total  and  \dtra-total  distribution,  in  simple  syllogism 
and  in  sorites ; it  shews,  at  a glance,  the  competence  or  incompetence 
of  any  conclusion ; and  every  one  can  easily  evolve  it. 


C 

M 

r 


Of  these  : the  former,  with  its  converse,  includes,  Darii,  Dabi- 
tis,  Datisi,  Disamis,  Dimaris,  &c. ; whilst  the  latter,  with  its  con- 
verse, includes  Cclarent,  Cesare,  Celanes,  Camestres,  Cameles, 
&c.  Hut  of  these,  those  which  are  represented  by  the  same  dia- 
gram arc,  though  in  different  figures,  formally,  the  same  mood. 
For  in  this  scheme,  each  of  the  thirty-six  moods  has  its  peculiar 
diagram ; whereas,  in  all  the  other  geometrical  schemes,  hitherto 
proposed,  (whether  by  lines,  angles,  triangles,  squares,  parallelo- 
grams, or  circles,)  the  same  (complex)  diagram  is  necessarily 
employed,  to  represent  an  indefinite  plurality  of  moods.  These 
schemes  thus  tend,  rather  to  complicate,  than  to  explicate, — rather 
to  darken,  than  to  clear  up. — The  principle  of  this  notation  may 
be  realised  in  various  forms. 


(IH53.)  The  following  Diagram  affords  a condensed  view  of  my 
other  scheme  of  Syllogistic  Notation,  fragments  of  which,  in  detail, 

2 T 
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will  be  found  in  Mr  Thomson’s  “ Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,” 
and  in  Mr  Baynes’s  “ Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical 
Forms.”  The  paragraphs  appended  will  supply  the  necessary 
explanations. 

SYLLOGISM, 


Breadth 


Order 

9f 


Depth 


■> 


Either  or  Neither. 


1.)  A Proposition  {iiAtrufta,  intervallum,  literally  pro- 

tensio,  the  stretching  out  of  a line  from  point  to  point,)  is  a mutual 
relation  of  two  terms  (ofoi)  or  extremes  This  is  therefore 

well  represented, — the  two  Terms,  by  two  letters,  and  their  Rela- 
tion, by  a line  extended  between  them. 
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2. )  A Syllogism  is  a complexus  of  Three  Terms  in  Three  Pro- 
positions.— It  is  therefore  adequately  typified  by  a Triangle, — by 
a Figure  of  three  lines  or  sides. 

3. )  As  upwards  and  downwards  is  a procedure  arbitrary  in 
the  diagram,  the  diagram  indicates  that  we  can,  indifferently, 
either  proceed  from  the  Premises  (rationcs),  to  the  Conclusion 
(rationatum),  or  from  the  Conclusion  to  the  Premises  ; the  process 
being  only  in  different  points  of  view,  either  Synthetic  or  Analytic. 
(An  exclusive  and  one-sided  view,  be  it  remembered,  has  given 
an  inadequate  name  to  what  are  called  Premises  and  Conclusion.) 

4. )  Rationally  and  historically,  there  is  no  ground  for  consti- 
tuting that  Premise  into  Major  which  is  enounced  first,  or  that 
Premise  into  Minor  which  is  enounced  last.  (See  after,  p.  697,  &c.) 
The  moods  of  what  is  called  the  Fourth  Figure  and  the  Indirect 
moods  of  the  First  Figure  are  thus  identified. — In  the  diagram 
accordingly,  it  is  shewn,  that  as  right  or  left  in  the  order  of  posi- 
tion is  only  accidental,  so  is  first  or  last  in  the  order  of  expression. 

.5.)  The  diagram  truly  represents,  by  its  various  concentric 
triangles,  the  Unfigured  Syllogism,  as  involving  the  Figured,  and 
of  the  latter,  the  First  Figure  as  involving  the  two  others.  (In 
fact,  the  whole  differences  of  Figure  and  Figures  are  accidental ; 
Moods  alone  are  essential,  and  in  any  Figure  and  in  none,  these 
are  always  the  same  and  the  same  in  number.) 

6. )  Depth  and  Breadth,  Subject  and  Predicate,  are  denoted  by 
the  thick  and  thin  ends  of  the  same  propositional  line. 

7. )  Depth  and  Breadth  are  quantities  always  co-existent,  always 
correlative,  each  being  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  other. — 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  connection  and  contrast  of  a line  gra- 
dually diminishing  or  increasing  in  thickness  from  end  to  end. 

8. )  But  though  always  co-existent,  and  consequently,  always, 
to  some  amount,  potentially  inferring  each  other,  still  we  cannot, 
without  the  intervention  of  an  actual  inference,  at  once  jump  from 
the  one  quantity  to  the  other, — change,  per  saltuin.  Predicate  into 
Subject  and  Subject  into  Predicate.  We  must  proceed  gradatim. 
We  cannot  arbitrarily  commute  the  quantities,  in  passing  from 
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the  QuaMitum  to  the  Premises,  or  in  our  transition  from  the  Pre- 
mises to  tlio  Conclusion.  VV'lien  this  is  apparently  done  (as  in  the 
Indirect  moods  of  the  First  Figure  and  in  all  the  moods  of  the 
Fourth,)  the  procedure  is  not  only  unnatural,  but  virtually  com- 
ple.x  and  mediate ; the  rtxediacy  being  concetiled  bg  the  conceahiient 
of  the  mental  in  ference  which  really  precedes. — Indicated  by  the 
line  and  broken  line  for  the  First  Figure. 

9. )  In  Syllogism,  Figure  and  the  varieties  of  Figure  are 
determined  by  the  counter  relations  of  Subject  and  Predicate 
subsisting  between  the  syllogistic  terms, — between  the  Middle 
and  Extremes. — All  adequately  represented. 

10. )  Figure  and  the  differences  of  Figures  all  depending  upon 
the  difference  of  the  mutual  contrast  of  Subject  and  Predicate 
between  the  syllogistic  terms ; consequently,  if  this  relation  be 
abolished, — if  these  terms  be  made  all  Subjects  (or  it  may  be  all 
Prcdicatc.s),  the  distinction  of  Figure  will  be  abolished  also.  (Wo 
do  not  abolish,  be  it  noted,  the  Syllogism,  but  wo  recall  it  to  one 
simple  form.) — And  this  is  represented  in  the  diagram.  For  as 
the  opposition  of  Subject  and  Predicate,  of  Depth  and  Breadth,  is 
shown  in  the  opposition  of  the  thick  and  thin  ends  of  the  same 
tapering  line ; so  whore  (as  in  the  outmost  triangle)  the  proposi- 
tional lines  are  of  uniform  breadth,  it  is  hereby  shewn,  that  all 
such  opposition  is  sublated. 

11. )  It  is  manifest,  that  as  we  consider  the  Predicate  or  the 
Subject,  the  Breadth  or  the  Depth,  as  principal,  will  the  one  pre- 
mise of  the  Syllogism  or  the  other  bo  Jlajor  or  Minor ; the  Major 
Premise  in  the  one  quantity  being  Minor  Premise  in  the  other. — 
Shewn  out  in  the  diagram. 

12. )  But  as  the  First  Figure  is  that  alone  in  which  there  is 
such  a difference  of  relation  between  the  Syllogistic  Terms, — be- 
tween the  Middle  and  Extremes ; so  in  it  alone  is  such  a distinc- 
tion between  the  Syllogistic  Propositions  realized. — By  the  diagram 
this  is  made  apparent  to  the  eye. 

13. )  In  the  Unfigured  Syllogism  and  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Major  and  Minor 
Terms,  and  consequently,  no  distinction  (more  than  one  arbitrary 
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and  accidental)  of  Major  and  Minor  Propositions. — All  conspi- 
cuously typified. 

14. )  All  Figured  Syllogisms  have  a Double  Conclusion  ; but  in 
the  diflFerent  figures  in  a diflFerent  way. — This  is  well  represented. 

15. )  The  Double  Conclusions,  both  equally  direct,  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Figures,  are  shown  in  the  crossing  of  two  counter  and 
corresponding  lines. — The  logicians  are  at  fault  in  allowing  Indi- 
rect Conclusions  in  these  two  figures,— nor  is  Aristotle  an  exception. 
(Sec^Pr.  An.  I.,  vii.  § 4.) 

16. )  The  Direct  and  Indirect  Conclusions  in  the  First  Figure 
are  distinctly  typified  by  a common  and  by  a broken  line ; the 
broken  line  is  placed  immediately  under  the  other,  and  may  thus 
indicate,  that  it  represents  only  a reflex  of, — a consequence 
through  the  other,  (x«t’  dfXKhcuut,  reflexim,  per  reflexioncm.)  The 
diagram  therefore  can  show,  that  the  Indirect  moods  of  the  First 
Figure,  as  well  as  all  the  moods  of  the  Fourth,  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  merely  mediate  inferences ; — that  is,  to  conclusions  from  con- 
clusions of  the  conjugations  or  premises  of  the  First  Figure. — 
This  however  (with  paragraphs  4 and  8)  requires  some  elucidation. 

All  Figured  Syllogisms,  we  have  said,  have  a Douhle  Conclusion. 
But  as  the  First  Figure  approximates  most  closely  in  simplicity 
and  perfection  to  the  Unfigured  Syllogism,  so  its  Conclusions,  as 
nearest  to  unity,  are  one  through  the  other, — that  is  mediate,  this 
is  immediate : whereas  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  both  are 
independent  and  equal,  one  is  not  before  or  after  the  other ; their 
only  difference  being,  that,  by  the  error  of  logicians,  (not  of 
Aristotle,  who  left  the  order  free,)  that  Premise  is  regarded  as 
the  Major  Proposition,  which  is  enounced, — cither  first,  (as  by 
the  latter  Latins,)  or  last,  (as  by  the  Greeks,  the  older  l.^itins, 
the  Arabians,  Jews,  &c.)  The  order  of  enounceincnt  thus  aft'ords 
no  criterion ; it  is  merely  arbitrary.  (Sec  p.  697.) — Nor  is  it 
competent  on  this  matter  to  resort  to  the  Problem  or  Qumsitum. 
For  such  is  probably,  in  itself,  unknown,  and  only,  at  best,  hypo- 
thetically surmised  as  an  interrogation  of  the  conclusion,  like 
which,  it  is  therefore  also  potentially  double.  There  would  con- 
sequently be  here : 1°,  a begging  of  the  question  ; and  2”,  an 
appeal  to  the  intention  of  the  rea.soncr,  that  is,  to  what,  if  not 
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unknown,  is  a material  and  extra-logical  consideration.  Ex  facie 
syllogismi,  it  is  thus  always  impossible  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures  to  distinguish  a Major  and  a Minor,  in  Terms  or  Propo- 
sitions ; though  we  may  admit,  that  if  actually  enounced,  a Pro- 
blem may  actually  predetermine  the  one  conclusion  or  the  other, 
and  consequently  the  relative  subordination  of  the  premises. — 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  all  this  is  wholly  beside  the  question.  An 
actual  Problem  or  an  actual  Conclusion  only  shows,  that  in  spe- 
cial relation  to  it,  one  Term  and  one  Proposition  is  Major  or 
Minor ; — it  only  shows  what,  with  this  determinate  matter  and 
in  this  individual  reasoning,  actually  is,  not  what  with  any  matter 
and  in  any  reasoning,  may  possibly  be.  It  does  not  expound  the 
Figure  formally  and  generally.  But  this  was  what  it  behoved  to 
determine.  The  question  is — Do  the  Second  and  Third  Figures 
afford  us,  each  a scheme  in  which,  with  the  same  form,  with 
the  same  matter,  we  may  employ,  indifferently,  either  of  tivo 
Problems ; and  not.  Whether  actually  choosing  one  alternative 
Problem,  we  should  not  be  limited  to  the  one  corresponding  Con- 
clusion, with  its  correlative  Major  and  Minor  Proposition.  Two 
great  errors  of  the  logicians  were,  therefore,  not  to  sec : — 1°, 
That  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  have  no  relatively  indirect 
but  two  equally  direct  conclusions  ; 2°,  That  the  indirect  moods  of 
the  First  Figure  are  only  the  several  syzygies  or  antecedents 
of  this  Figure,  with  their  own  immediate  conclusion  suppressed, 
and  the  immediate  inference  from  that  conclusion,  the  mediate 
inference  from  themselves,  erroneously  placed  as  their  indirect, 
but  immediate,  conclusion.  But,  3°,  a third,  more  complex  and 
important  error,  was  their  recognition  of  a Fourth  Figure.  This 
Figure  was  made  out  of  the  indirect — the  mediate  moods  of  the 
First  Figure  ; the  premises  being  held  to  bo  transposed.  As  if, 
forsooth,  transposition  of  premises  causing  any  syllogistic  differ- 
ence were  possible. — Indeed,  but  for  the  moods  Fapesmo  and 
Frisesmo,  Fesapo  and  Fbesiso,  this  reduction  would  have  been 
at  once  acknowledged  by,  at  least,  many  logicians,  aud  the  Fourth 
Figure,  to  speak  of  that  alone,  must  have  thus  been  virtually 
cashiered.  This,  however,  has  not  been  effected  ; and  the  Fourth 
Figure,  however  awkward  and  unnatural  it  is  felt,  (its  conclusion, 
as  Avcrrocs  objects,  being  unexpected,)  still  formally  holds  its 
place  as  a legitimate  though  crooked  scion  of  the  syllogistic 
family. 

To  speak,  indeed,  more  particularly  touching  the  Quantification  of 
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the  Predicate,  and  its  consequences. — I sliall  continue  the  example 
of  these  four  moods,  Fapegmo  and  Friseamo,  Fbsapo  and  Fresiso, 
as  these  more  especially  afford  subject  of  useful  illustration.  The 
former  two  are  indirect  moods  of  the  First  Figure ; the  latter 
two  are  moods  of  the  Fourth.  Of  these,  the  last  two  are  the 
same  as  the  first  two,  only  the  premises  (a  matter  of  no  account) 
being  relatively,  not  really,  transposed.  Now,  from  a consideration 
of  these  moods  alone,  will  appear,  not  only  the  convenience  but  the 
necessity  of  admitting  and  employing  the  thoroughgoing  quantifica- 
tion of  the  Predicate, — I mean  its  quantification,  both  in  affirmative 
and  in  negative  propositions ; while  therein,  also,  will  bo  found 
involved  a simplification  of  the  whole  syllogistic  system,  in  a 
degradation  of  the  indirect  moods  of  the  First  Figure  and  of  all 
the  moods  of  the  Fourth,  to  mere  mediate  inferences. 

In  the  Jirat  place,  from  an  exclusion  of  this  quantification,  the 
logicians  have  been  led  to  lay  down  canons  for  the  several 
Figures,  and  in  particular  for  the  First,  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  violate  in  different  ways,  in  their  various  and  con- 
tradictory attempts  to  reduce  these  four  moods  to  their  schematic 
proprieties. — But  let  that  pass. 

In  the  second  place,  these  and  the  other  indirect  moods  of  the 
First  Figure,  with  all  the  moods  of  the  Fourth  Figure,  ought  to 
have  been  severally  combined  and  identified ; and  then,  instead 
of  being  elevated  into  a class  of  immediate  and  independent  infer- 
ences, they  ought  to  have  been  shown  out  as  mere  conscctaries, 
reflexions  or  sub-conclusions,  from  the  conclusions  which  these  con- 
jugations themselves  immediately  determine  in  chief.  In  relation 
to  the  premises,  they  are  mediate  results.  Were  there  in  these 
syllogisms  no  occult  conversion  of  an  undeclared  consequent,  no 
mediacy  from  the  antecedent,  they  could  not  in  their  ostensible 
conclusion  reverse  the  quantities  of  Breadth  and  Depth, — they 
could  not  therein  predicate  the  subject  notion  in  the  premises  of 
the  predicate  notion  in  the  premises. 

But  in  the  third  place,  what  is  the  worst  error  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  consequences, — what,  in  fact,  prevented  logicians  from 
long  ago  recognising  the  universally  mediate  character  of  indirect 
inference,*  is  that  in  these  moods  it  would  have  behoved  them  to 

• Besides  AveiToes  (Pr.  Kesol.  L.  I.  c.  8.)  I niay.e.Hpecially  refer  to  Zaba- 
rella  in  Ida  excellent  treatise,  De  Qnaiia  Syllogismoriim  Figura.  Compare 
particularly  c.  9,  sub  fine,  and  the  relative  place  of  c.  11. — tVe  have  only,  I 
believe,  one  poor  translation  of  the  Expo.sition,  by  The  Coinincntiitor,  of  the 
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have  acknowledged  that  the  conclusion  is,  by  conversion,  an  im- 
mediate inference  from  a proposition,  on  their  doctrine,  one 
logically  null, — from  a negative  proposition  with  a particular 
predicate,  (Ani,  Ini.)  Aristotle,  followed  by  all  logicians,  has,  also, 
expressly  declared,  that  a particular  negative  proposition  cannot 
be  converted ; but  if  it  cannot  be  converted,  far  less  can  it  be 
obtained  by  conversion. — Let  us  try.  And  to  take  a syllogism  in 
Fksapo  for  the  instance  : — 

No  planet  is  a (i.  e.  any)  comet ; (Ana.) 

All  comets  are  (some)  stars  revolving  round  the  sun ; (Afi.) 

(.•.No  planet  is  some  star  revolving  round  the  sun ;)  (Ani.) 

.•.Some  stars  revolving  round  the  sun  are  no  planets.*  (Ina.) 
Now  I maintain,  that  the  proposition  within  brackets,  (Ani,)  which 
to  the  logicians  is  even  ineffable,  stands  the  really  immediate,  but 
unenounced,  consequent  of  the  antecedent ; and  that  the  last  pro- 
position (Ina,)  by  the  logicians  given,  as  the  immediate  conclu- 
sion of  the  premises,  is  only  their  mediate  conclusion,  being  nothing 
but  an  inference  from  their  immediate  conclusion. — Nay,  more  ; I 


Prior  Analytics,  that,  to  wit,  of  Barana ; and  this  I have  compared,  as 
printed  in  the  two  Venice  editions  of  1560  and  1600.  There  seems  in  this 
verson  to  be  a monstrous  error  in  the  very  opening  paragraph  on  the  subject. 
The  passage  and  correction  are  as  follows ; — “ Et  ex  hoc  planum,  quod 
Figiira  Qnarta,  de  qua  mcminit  Galenns,  non  est  syllogismns,  super  qiiem 
cadat  naturalitcr  cogitatio.  p;t  hoc ; quoniara  si  qua-ramus,  an  C sit  in  A, 
[an  A sit  in  C],  ct  dicamus,  C est  in  A,  [A  c.st  in  C,]  quoiiiam  B est  in  A 
ct  C in  B,  sumus  inter  duo : aut,  ut  admittamns,  quod  sequitnr  ex  Lta  com- 
positione,  [sc.  C esse  in  A,]  ct  rejiciamus  hoc  qna;situm  penitus,  quod  est 
C esse  in  A [A  ease  iu  C,]  sed  [nam]  hoc  [sc.  quod  sequitnr]  eat  diversum 
ab  00,  quod  qua?rebainua ; aut,  ut  simul  cum  co,  quod  ex  hae  coni|>ositioue 
deducitur,  romaneat  etiam  qua’situm  secundum  cogitationem  nostram,  quem- 
admodum  de  eo  qua.stioncin  feceramus,  id  est,  ut  subjcctum  iu  co  sit  subjec- 
tnm,  et  praHiicatum  prajdicatum.” 

* A .second  mediate  conclusion — a second  immediate  inference  from  the 
immediate  conclusion,  might  be  also  drawn,  if  the  “.some”  be  here  strictly 
taken  as  ihjinitety  inrirfinite,  (sec  p.  091);  for  in  this  ca.se,  we  arc  also 
entitled  to  say — “ If  some  stars,  &c.  arc  no  planets,  .•.  Some  stars,  &c.  arc 
(some)  planets.” — I may  also  enounce  this  as  an  Utifiyured  Syllogism. — 
“ ‘ Any  Planet  ’ and  ‘ Any  Comet  ’ are  (notions)  inconvertible  ; ‘ All  Comets  ’ 
and  ‘ Some  Stars  revolving  round  the  suu  ’ arc  (notions)  convertible ; there- 
fore, ‘ Any  Planet  ’ and  ‘ Si>me  Star,’  &c.  are  (notions)  inconvertible.” — It 
will  be  seen,  that  the  whole  dilKculty  of  the  conclusion  or  rather  conclusions 
of  the  ordinary  Figured  Syllogism  disappears  in  the  Figured,  with  the  quan- 
tification of  the  Predicate;  and  in  the  Unfigured  .Syllogism,  moreover,  even 
the  plurality  of  conclusion  is  recalled  to  unity. 
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maintain  tliat  the  Problem  to  the  above  syllogism  must  be, — “Are 
the  (whole)  planets,  all  the  stars  revolving  round  the  sun  ? ” For 
if  we  turn  the  ostensible  conclusion  into  a quaesitum, — “ Are  some 
stars  revolving  round  the  sun  no  planets  ? ” in  this  case  we  could 
no  more  immediately  employ  such  premises  in  subservience  to  such 
problem,  than  from  such  premises  we  could  immediately  infer  the 
ostensible  conclusion.  There  must  thus,  be  an  occ\dt  Problem,  as 
well  as  an  occult  Conclusion, — But  moreover,  the  syllogism  itself 
is  a negative  reasoning  in  answer  of  this  occult,  effective,  though 
technically  unallowed,  interrogative.  Unallowed  I say  ; for  the 
counter  propositions,  in  which  the  question  is  here,  either  directly- 
affirmed  or  directly  denied,  are,  though  logically  valid,  both 
denounced,  as  illegitimate,  by  the  expounders  of  the  science.  But 
th(!y  could  not  denounce,  as  illegitimate,  the  proximate  answer  to 
a question,  without  proscribing  that  question  itself. — The  reasons 
which  determined  the  logicians  to  so  contracted  a view  of  predica- 
tion will  not  stand  examining.  For,  (to  speak  only  of  the  more  ob- 
noxious proposition, — the  negative  with  a particular  jiredicatc,  Ani,) 
they  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  as  efficient  in  thought,  a judgment 
which  they  yet  deny  to  us  the  liberty  of  elothing  in  words — of 
logically  expressing  ; as  only  on  the  truth  and  in  virtue  of  this 
same  judgment,  is  its  converse  true,  and  recognised  to  be  true. 
For,  as  previously  noticed,  we  cannot  abruptly  leap  from  the  quan- 
tity in  which  wo  have  been  proceeding  in  the  antecedent,  to  the 
counter  quantity,  when  we  come  to  the  conclusion ; we  must  make 
the  transition  in  a legal  way, — we  must  change  the  predicate 
notion  into  the  subject  notion ; — and  how  ? By  a conversion  of 
the  immediate  conclusion ; but  conversion  is  always  an  inference, 
though  an  immediate  inference.  This  conversion,  this  Inference, 
is  always,  if  we  reason  indirectly , ntenta/fy  performed.  In  fact,  no 
proposition  can  be  thought  as  true,  if  its  converse  be  not  thought 
as  true  likewise.  But  what  exists  and  operates  logically  in  thought, 
we  eannot  but  be  able  logically  to  aclcnoivledge  and  enounce.  This 
we  are  entitled  to  postulate.  The  erroneous  theory,  or  rather 
the  contracted  views,  of  logicians,  in  regard  to  the  particular, — to 
the  indefinite  quantification  of  the  negative  predicate,  is  thus  here 
found  virtually  refuted  even  by  their  own  practice  ; and  it  is  only 
requisite  for  their  overt  refutation,  to  make  the  implicit  explicit. 
— It  thus  appears  that  the  four  syllogisms  here  specially  adduced, 
like  all  the  other  indirect  moods  of  the  First  Figure,  consequently, 
like  all  the  other  moods  of  the  Fourth,  are  only  mediate  conclu- 
sions from  conjugations  of  the  First  Figure  ; therefore,  that  no 
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ground  whatever  is  to  be  found  for  maintaining  the  existence  of 
the  Fourth,  as  a Figure,  separate  and  distinct.* 


(1853.)  Here,  I may  also  say  a word  or  two,  in  explanation  of  a 
matter  which  has  not  even  been  touched  upon,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  in  any  logical  system ; I mean  a conspectus  of  the  various 
reasons  alleged  by  philosophers,  for  the  distinction  of  Major  and 
Minor  Terms,  of  Major  and  Minor  Propositions.  The  various 
opinions  amount  in  all  to  seven. 


* Among  my  old  papers  I find  tlie  following ; wliicli,  as  it  contains  an  im- 
provement of  the  many  various  casts  of  the  common  mnemonic  vei-se.s,  and 
illustrates  also  the  matter  on  hand,  may  he  hero  subjoined. — There  will  be 
observed : — 1“,  Each  Figure  has  its  own  line  or  lines.  2”,  The  Direct  are 
distinguished  from  the  Indirect  Aloods  ; and  each  class  has  its  several  line. 
8”,  Finally,  the  moo<iB  of  the  Fourth  Figure,  with  their  character  and  gene- 
sis, are  likewise  signalised.  In  other  rc.spects,  a common,  and  generally  the 
commonest,  tiame  of  the  Mood,  (that,  to  wit,  by  HLspanns)  has  been  retained ; 
but  I do  not  warrant  always  its  propriety.  However,  to  have  improved  these 
designations,  by  omitting  all  unmeaning  letters,  and  by  marking  through  the 
consonants  employed,  their  true  reduction, — this,  ])reserving  always  the 
metrical  form,  is  impossible,  except  by  approximation,  and  altogether  use- 
less, after  superseding  the  nece.ssity  of  the  reduction  itself  with  the  load  of 
rules  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  recoil  the  factitious  chaos  into 
order. 


i. )  Bakbaka,  Ckiarent,  Darii,  Fkrio,  dato  Primai; 

(Ilinc  Barali'p,  Celanes,  Vabitis,  Faptsmo,  Frisesmo.) 

ii. )  Cesare,  CaiViestres,  Fkstino,  Baroco,  Secunda>. 


Fig. 


iii.)  Tertia  subsequitur  rationum  turba, — Darapti, 
Felapton,  Disamis,  Datisi,  Bocardo,  Fehi.sox. 


iv.)  Ultima,  tortum  agmen  trahit  ainens  Quarta  modorum  ; 

(Per  Bamara  ct  Camele,  Dimari,  Ferar[e],  Ferit[e],  clam,) 
Ba.marip  ct  Cameles,  Demaris,  Fesapo,  Fresi-so. 


It  will  1)0  observed,  that  the  supposed  illegitimate  projwsition  from  which 
the  conclusion  in  Fesapo  and  Fuesiso  is  derivetl,  is  marked  thus; — [e]. 

I may  notice,  when  upon  this  subject,  that  it  was  Melanc/itlion  who  first 
excogitated,  as  he  thought,  the  various  principles  on  which  proceed  the 
various  syllogistic  Figures  ; principles  which  above  a dozen  German  logicians, 
previous  to  Lambert,  to  say  nothing  of  those  after  him,  I find  modifying  or 
simply  adopting.  But  the  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  and  even  the  older  Eng- 
lish, authors  upon  lasgie,  have,  many  of  them,  their  speculations  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Figure. 
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i.)  Aristotle  undoubtedly  had  in  Ids  eye,  when  lie  discriminates 
the  syllogistic  terras,  a certain  diagrammatic  contrast  of  the 
figures.*  Condensing  his  statements,  he  says  : — “ The  Middle 
Terra  in  the  First  Figure  hy  position  lies  intermediate  between 
the  two  Extremes ; in  figures  Second  and  Third,  by  position  it  is 
placed  out  from  the  Extremes  — being  first  (i.  e.  be- 

fore them)  in  the  Second,  and  la^t  (i.  e.  after  them)  in  the  Third. 
By  position,  the  Major  Extreme  is,  in  the  Second  Figure  nearest 
to,  in  tho  Third  farthest  from,  the  middle.  The  Minor  term  in 
the  two  latter  figures  is  in  position  just  the  reverse  of  the  Major.” 
(See  1.  Pr.  Anal.  c.  iv.  §§  2,  3,  10 ; c.  v.  §§  2,  3 ; c.  vi.  §§  2,  3.) 

(I  may  observe  parenthetically,  what  has  never  been  noted,  that, 
in  general,  it  is  ambiguous,  to  which  of  the  counter  quantities  of 
Breadth  and  Depth  Aristotle  refers  ; for  in  his  language  i»,  •»  ixa 
&c.  may  be  employed,  as  they  frequently  are,  to  exjiress  contained, 
hy  relation  either  to  Breadth  or  to  Depth.  Thus,  t»  or 

f»  theu  oXu  &c.  means,  either  contained  under  a class  (Breadth),  or 
in  a subject  (Depth).  But  from  individual  passages  (e.  g.  I.  Pr. 
Anal.  c.  iv.  § 10,)  it  appears  that  Breadth  is  the  quantity  to  which 
alone,  in  the  present  distinction,  ho  looks ; for  the  Minor  extreme 
is  there  defined  what  is  under  the  Middle  (ri  ixi  ri  fiinoi)  which 
can  well  apply,  only  to  this  quantity.) 

It  is  not,  I think,  extremely  difficult  to  reproduce,  with  almost 
absolute  certainty,  Aristotle’s  Diagrams ; and  the  following,  while 
they  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  his  text,  are  those  which  alone  do 
so.  They  are  evolved,  too,  in  the  simplest,  most  natural,  and  even 
most  necessary,  manner. 

An  Isosceles  Triangle,  of  any  kind,  is  the  central  concept.  Now, 


* Aristotle  everywhere  manifests  his  addiction  to  Mathematics  and  Geome- 
try; as  Is  obser>'ed  especially  by  his  Greek  commentators.  Ammonias,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Prior  Analrtics,  (Ed.  Trine,  f.  17  b,)  .speaks  of  the  Philo- 
sojdier  as  v»rr»xoi  u» and  again,  (f.  23  a,)  as  acting  “ kcitx 

To»  ytuftirpiKon."  Aristotle,  in  fact,  in  his  evolution  of  Logic  into 

Notions, — Enunciations, — Reasonings,  follows  the  evolution  of  Geometry  into 
Points, — Lines, — Figures.  He  also  freipiently, — indeed  as  often  a.s  he  can, 
borrows  his  Logical  nomenclature  from  the  language  of  Geometry  ; as,  ipop, 
dspor, — xptnetsu, — sxrifsts.  Even  the  word  Syllogism  {ov>.'hoyiai*6p) 
is  mathematical, — a computation.  Ammonius  also,  once  and  again,  sup- 
Iioses  Aristotle  to  refer  to  certain  Geometric  diagrams,  in  bis  eximsition  of 
the  syllogistic  tigures  ; diagrams,  which  Pacius  thinks  to  have  been  lost  by 
the  negligence  of  the  transcribers.  But  see  the  Philosopher  him-sclf,  csjieci- 
ally  in  Anal.  Post.  L.  II.  c.  xvii.  § 7 ; and  on  this  the  opinion  of  Pacius  is 
lircferablc  to  that  of  Waitz. 
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we  may  either  proceed  within  or  without  this  primary  figure.  If 
within ; drawing  two  corresponding  lines  from  the  apex  to  the 
base,  we  form  another  narrower  Isosceles  triangle,  and  between 
these  equicrurals  wo  have  also  two  counter  Scalene  Triangles  of 
one  determinate  kind.  If  without;  drawing  two  corresponding 
lines  from  the  apex  to  the  produced  base,  we  form  another  broader 
Isosceles  triangle,  and  in  like  manner,  between  the  two  equicrurals, 
we  have  also  two  counter  Scalene  triangles  of  the  same  one  deter- 
minate kind.  Thus : — 


M 


Here,  the  Isosceles  triangle,  whether  external  or  internal,  repre- 
sents the  First  syllogistic  Figure  ; whilst  the  Second  and  Third 
figures  are  severally  typified  in  the  counter  Scalene  triangles,  the 
Second,  by  that  on  the  right,  the  Third,  by  that  on  the  left. 
Separating  these  triangles,  to  avoid  the  crowding  of  any  terminal 
letters,  and  also  to  make  the  diagrams  follow  in  the  order  of  tho 
syllogistic  Figures ; simplifying  moreover  Aristotle’s  notation  of 
tho  terms  in  the  several  figures  by  three  different  series  of  letters, 
(appended,  however,  in  the  linear  representations),  and  denoting, 
throughout,  the  Middle  terra  by  M,  its  initial  letter, — the  Major 
by  P,  and  the  Minor  by  S,  these  last  being  severally  Predicate 
and  Subject  in  the  Problem  or  Conclusion  : — doing  this,  we  have 
the  three  following  syllogistic  diagrams. — Subjoined  likewise,  is  a 
second  series  of  representations  by  Lines,  which  also,  in  so  far  as 
they  CO,  arc  fully  applicable  to  Aristotle’s  doctrine. 

Fio.  I.  Fig.  H.  Fio.  III. 
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Here  tho  Middle  term,  as  Aristotle  requires,  is  by  position,  in 
the  First  Figure,  intermediate  between,  in  Figures  Second  and 
Third,  out  from,  tho  e.xtremes*;  being  _^Vs<  or  before  them,  in  the 
Second,  last  or  after  them,  in  the  Third. — Tho  Major  extreme  is, 
by  position,  in  the  Second  Figure  nearest  to,  in  the  Third  farthest 
from,  the  Middle ; whilst  in  these  latter  Figures,  the  Minor  term 
holds  a position  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  Major. — Further,  in 
the  diagrams,  the  Middle  term  is  always  above;  the  Extremes 
and  Conclusion  are  always  below;  and  while  tho  Premises  are 
always  at  the  sides,  tho  Jlajor  premise  stands  on  the  leji,  tho 
Minor  premise  on  the  right,  side. — In  conformity  also  to  Aris- 
totle’s modes  of  enunciation,  — the  notion  Predicated  is  like- 
wise always  before  or  to  the  left,  as  the  notion  Subjected  is  always 
after  or  to  the  right.  Consequently,  the  Middle  term  in  tho 
First  Figure,  being  both  subject  and  predicate,  lies  perpendicu- 
larly between  the  -Extremes ; whereas,  in  the  Second,  being  only 
predicate,  and  in  the  Third  being  only  subject,  in  these  figures  it 
lies  severally  before  and  after  both  Extremes.  Aristotle  thus 
denotes  by  tho  arbitrary  relation  of  position,  the  essential  diffe- 
rence of  subject  and  predicate ; a difference  which  I distinguish 
by  the  simpler  and  more  determinate  contrast  of  tho  thick  and 
thin  ends  of  a line.  On  my  plan,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  express 
by  any  one  diagram,  and  that  too  of  the  same  form,  (be  it  line.ar 
or  triangular  or  circular),  all  tho  three  syllogistic  figures ; and  to 
leave  the  arbitrary  relations  of  position  to  denote  the  arbitrary 
relations  arising  from  the  order  of  enouncement.  And  that  the 
order  of  enouncement  is  absolutely  free,  as  wholly  accidental, 
Aristotle  himself  professes, — at  least  practises.  But  be  the 
defects  of  his  notation  from  position  what  they  may,  that  notation, 
as  it  is  now  restored,  stands  the  most  ingenious  scheme  of  the 
kind  which  has  ever  been  proposed.* 

• A set  of  Diagrams  have,  from  a very  ancient  date,  been  presented  as 
Aristotle’s,  at  least  a.s  faithfully  displaying  tho  Aristotelic  doctrine  of  tho 
Syllogistic  Figures;  and,  with  wonderful  unifonuity,  they,  and  they  alone, 
are  to  be  found  delineated  in  the  principal  editions  of  the  Organon, — in  fact, 
in  the  principal  treatises  of  Logic.  Simplifying  always  the  terminal  nota- 
tion, they  are  as  follows : — 
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Aristotle’s  definition  of  the  several  syllogistic  terms  by  their 
relative  position  did  not,  however,  as  was  natural,  satisfy  logicians; 

And  here  it  is  nece.s.«ary,  in  tlie  JirsI  place,  to  determine  who  was  the 
inventor  or  first  promulgator  of  these  famous  diagrams  ; for,  strange  to  say, 
though  this  can  he  precisely  ascertained,  the  utmost  uncertainty  and  error 
have,  up  to  the  present  hour,  continued  to  prevail  regarding  them. 

The  oldest  articulate  as.scrlion  which  I can  adduce  touching  the  author- 
ship of  these  diagrams,  is  from  the  Scholia  of  Joannes  Keomayus  on  the 
Dialectica  of  George  of  Trebizond,  in  1533.  Neomagus  ascribes  them  (f.  35) 
to  Faber  Stapuleusis. — Fabe.r  Stnpulensis  himself,  however,  (whose  Logica 
Aristotelis  was  first  puldished  in  1502,  and  the  “ Tertia  llecognitio,”  from 
which  I quote,  in  1531) — F.al)cr  states  (f.  79)  that  they  were  of  Greek 
original, — “ quod  Grmci  figurant.”  And  while  the  relative  documents  were 
not  published  till  1535,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  illustrious  restorer  of 
learning  had  drawn  them  from  manuscript  authority. — Thongh  so  commonly, 
so  universally,  employed  since  the  period  of  Lo  Fevre.  I find  absolutely 
nothing  stated  upon  the  subject  of  their  origin  or  authorship,  by  any  logi- 
cian, until  the  appearance  of  M.  Hart/uVniy  St  Hilaire's  leanicd  work  De 
la  Logique  d’Aristotc,  Paris,  1838.  After  describing  these  diagram.s,  he 
says : — “ Ces  figures  se  rctronvent  dans  les  plus  auciens  manuscrits  quo  nous 
connaissions ; e’est  des  Grecs  qu'elles  out  pa.sse  aux  doctcurs  du  moyen- 
age,  ainsi  (pie  les  lettres  et  les  mots  techniques.  II  me  semble  en  outre 
tres  probable  que  ces  figures  remontent  plus  hunt  que  les  onziemc  et  dou- 
zieme  siccles.”  (T.  ii.  p.  340;  also  his  Logiiiue  d’Ari.stote,  t.  ii.  p.  13.) — 
This  testimony,  the  last  and  most  pertinent  upon  the  jKiiut,  only  assigns  to 
these  diagi'ams  a conjectural  anthpiity,  “ a-scMMuling,  very  probably,  beyond 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries." — Tliey,  however,  date  from  the  latter 
jiart  of  the  fifth  century  : and  they  arc  the  work  of  Ammonias  Hermitr.  (c.  480,) 
for  we  may  discount  F/iitoponus,  in  whose  interpolated  Commentary  (and  the 
pure  Commentary  of  Ammonius  is  lost)  on  the  Prior  Analytics  they  arc  Jirst 
found ; and  there  they  are  delivered  as  original,  minutely  explained,  and 
a.ssiduonsly  applied  to  every  form  of  syllogism.  Aio  sarei  pit  to  xjuro* 
ix'  iv6iiA{  y^et^treu  roi;  dixgofr  o'  pisoi  * xccta  Si  to  2oiirf^o, 
axi^iitu  * xdOToe  to  rpiVoo,  vxokxtu.'*  (F.  17  a.)  This  Commentary  was 
published  in  the  same  city  (Venice)  about  the  same  time  (1535,  1536)  by 
Aldus  and  by  Trincavelli ; but,  however  rare  and  valuable,  it  has  never 
again  been  printed  in  the  original.  I quote  from  the  latter. 

Ammonius  (or,  at  worst,  Philoponus,)  being  found  the  author  of  these 
diagram.s,  I now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  their  value  as  a 
restoration  of  those  of  Aristotle;  and  the  high  authority  of  Pacius,  among 
others,  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  ojiinion.  (See  margiual  note  on  his 
Organon,  Post.  Anal.  L.  II.  c.  xvii.  § 7 ; his  Commentarius  Analyticus  on 
Pr.  Anal.  L.  I.  c.  ii.  § 6 ; and  c.  iv.  introduction ; and  less  articulately  his 
Organon,  Pr.  An.  L.  I.  c.  iv.  § 4).  To  this,  I think,  however,  that  they  can 
c.stabli.sh  no  pretension ; and  the  objc-ctions  thereto  are  both  general  and 
special. 

General  Objections. — 1”,  These  diagrams  have  no  natural  genesis  or  con- 
nection; they  are  not  rel.ative  and  correlative;  they  are  not  evolved  as 
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and  accordingly  they  expounded  this  terminal  relation,  “ in  or  by 
position  ” (t«  iiaet.)  as  an  arbitrary  type,  rejiresenting  only  a sub- 


part.s of  a single  whole. — 2“,  They  arc  not  even  of  a single  species  of  geo- 
metric figure,  but  of  two,  aud  two  very  diflerent,  kinds. — 3",  One  species  of 
such  figure  is  consequently  not  simple,  it  is  in  fact  comparatively  complex. — 
4”,  The  several  diagrammatic  figures  are  also  each  in  a dificrent  position. — 
.5°,  In  them,  accordingly,  the  Middle  Term  and  Extremes,  the  Premises  and 
Conclusion,  do  not  hold  always  a relatively  similar  sitnation,  but  on  the 
contrary  are  in  each  diagram  diflcrently  placed. — 6”,  The  notion  predicated 
is  not  represented  as  relatively  to  the  subject,  always  more  to  the  left. — 
7°,  Finally,  for  the  first  syllogistic  figure,  the  terms,  without  authority  from 
Aristotle,  are  diagrammatically  placed  upon  a level,  (it  tiiitUs.) 

Special  Objections, — The  representations  of  Ammonius  fail  even  in  refe- 
rence to  Aristotle’s  articulate  requirements.  For: — 1”,  The  Middle  Term  is 

not,  for  the  syllogistic  figures  Second  and  Third,  placed  “ out  from  the 
eitremts." — 2“,  Tlic  Middle  Term  is  not  shewn,  for  these  figtires,  as  “ not 
middle  by  position." — 3”,  The  Middle  Term  is  not  represented,  for  the  same 
figures,  as  “ before  and  after  the  extremes,"  but  as  above  or  below  these. — 
4“,  And,  what  is  even  more  precise,  what  is  indeed  noticed  and  acknowledged 
by  Ammonius  himself  as  a variation  from  “Aristotle's  diagraph”  (f.  23  b), 
the  Major  Term  is  not,  in  any  way,  placed  “ nearer  to  " and  "■farther  from 
the  Middle,"  for  the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  but  is  always  equidistant. 

I may  now  conclude  this  note  with  the  consideration  of  a kindred  question, 
— the  authorship  of  the  Creeh  mnemonic  words  for  the  syllogistic  Moods  of 
the  various  Figures. 

In  many  of  the  older  (not  the  oldest)  editions  of  the  Organon  by  itself, 
and  of  the  Organon  in  the  collected  works  of  Aristotle, — indeed  (speaking 
from  memory,  for  I write  this  note  at  a distance  from  books,)  in  most  if  not 
in  all  of  the  editions,  from  1520  to  15C0;  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter 
(Pacian  division)  of  the  first  Itook  of  the  Prior  Analytics,  there  arc  annexed 
the  following  words,  as  if  by  Aristotle, — a.s  if  part  and  parcel  of  the  trea- 
tise. 

ToD  Vl^uTOv  IxnpUTOi’ — "Ey^oed'i,  Ppic^iSi,  Tixrotof. 

Toe  Aivri^i/* — 'Eyfuij/i,  Kmtcx'i  Mirfiov,  'AxoAoi. 

Too  TgiVov* — ^Anetst,  'Iviexi;,  ’Affx/ii,  <I>ip/vrof. 

This  insertion  is  found  in  no  MS.,  and  as  a mere  editorial  interpolation  is, 
in  all  the  critical  recensions, — indeed  in  all  the  editions,  I believe,  subse- 
quent to  L560,  (for  those  of  Pacius  are  not  the  first,)  silently  omitted.  It 
appears,  however,  in  the  editions  of  the  Opera  Omnia  by  Erasmus  and  Gry- 
naius,  in  all  the  editions  of  the  Organon  by  Grynmus  alone,  in  that  by 
Strebiens,  and,  if  I remember  aright,  in  the  Isengrinian  and  Juntine  texts. 

Compared  with  the  original  mnemonic  lines  of  Uispailus,  the  Greek  imi- 
tation is  of  the  poorest.— 1".  It  is  not  in  verse. — 2”.  The  consonants  do  not 
indicate  the  moods  of  the  First  figure  to  which  the  moods  of  the  others  fall 
to  be  reduced.  Thus,  in  different  figures,  mood.s  are  in  many  cases  expressed 
by  the  same  significant  vowels,  whilst  the  consonants  arc  insignificant. — 
3".  The  notation,  consequently,  does  not  point  out  the  kind  of  conversion 
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ordination  “ in  nature  ",  “ in  power  ” or  “ in  dignity  ” (rit  fnioei, 
ri  iuDK/tfi,  Tu  ei^iuftari).  They  were  not,  however,  con-scntient  in 
their  several  procedures  towards  this  common  end. 

requisite  for  reduction. — I”.  In  one  case,  in  dift'ereiit  fij^ures  (First  and 
Second)  even  the  same  won!  (f'/jad/i)  Is  employed  to  mark  two  several 
moods.— Half  the  words  commence  with  vowels. — 6“.  The.se  have,  in 
fact,  ten  disorderly  initial  letters,  wlicrea.s  tliey  begin,  in  the  original,  only 
witli  the  first  four  consonants. — 7°.  Tliere  Is  no  reason  in  Greek  for  the  selec- 
tion of  A,  E,  I.  O : the.se  are  not,  a.s  in  Latin,  even  tlic  four  primary  vowels  ; 
and,  as  I surmise,  Hispamis  took  the  aflinnatives  A and  I,  as  the  first  vowels 
in  the  Latin  ajfirmo,  the  negatives  E and  O,  as  the  only  vowels  in  the  Latin 
n«7o. — (The  later  mnemonic  of  Eugenios  is  obno.xious  to  most  of  the  preceding 
objections.)  In  these  circumstances,  the  Greek  commutation  manifests  but 
little  ingenuity,  and  could  eiusily  have  la^en  supplied  by  any  editor  of  the 
Organon.  But  in  what  edition  it  first  appears  I am  not  at  present  able  to 
detennine. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  it  is  not  wonderful  tiiat,  even  by  sagacions 
writers,  these  mnemonics  sliould  be  a.scribed  to  .Aristotle.  Accordingly,  this 
is  done,  early  in  tlie  seventeenth  century,  by  George.  Douiuim,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Dialcctica  of  Ramns;  and  the  Bishop— the  Cambridge 
Pra’lector  is,  perhaps,  the  most  learned  of  English  logicians,  and,  certauily, 
not  the  lea.st  learned  of  the  Ramist  expositors.  (Pp.  436 — 445.  ed.  1CG9.) 

The  unhesitating  attribution  of  tlicse  Gii’ck  names  to  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  though  by  so  distinguished  an  antlior  as  Nunnesiiis.  in  his 
treatise  l)e  Constitutione  Artis  Uialecticae,  1554,  requires  no  articulate 
refutation.  (P.  128,  orig.  ed.) 

The  only  other  authority  in  the  question  is  the  recent  oi)inion  of 
Barthelcmy  Samt-Ililuire,  in  the  Memoir  crowned  by  the  Institute,  Ue  la 
Logitpie  d'Aristote,  1838.  He  says : — “ L’abr(*ge  dc  Nicephore  Blemmidas  est 
remarqnable  en  cc  qu'il  cmploie  dijii,  an  XIII'  siiiclc,  des  mots  mnemoniqncs 
etc.),  pour  distinguer  les  figures  ct  les  mode.s  du  syl- 
logisme,  eomme  les  Scholastiques  eniployf'reut  plustard  Bnrhara,  Celarent, 
etc.”  (T.  II.  p.  160.)  Compare  also  his  Logique  d'Ari.stote,  (t.  ii.  p.  13.) 
— I am  Sony  to  be  again  opposed  on  this  point  to  so  distinguislied  an 
Aristotelian ; but,  unless  the  evidence  of  MSS.  can  be  adduced  against 
me,  I must  hold,  that  these  words  are  merely  a partial,  merely  an  inade- 
quate conversion  into  Greek  of  the  far  more  significant  and  ingenious  Bar- 
bara, Celarent,  &c.  of  Ilispanus  and  the  Latin  schools, — a conversion  exe- 
cuted by  some  western  e<litor,  and  fraudulently  or  negligently  interpolated 
into  the  text  of  Ari.stotlc. 

I ought  to  premise,  that  I am  acquainted  only  with  the  following  edition 
of  Blemmidas  : — “ Nickphoki  Bi.kmmid.k  Epitome  Logica  . E quatuor  manu- 
.scriptis  Bibliothecje  Augustan®  ; operil  et  studio  Job.  IVegelini,  Augustani. 
August®  Vindelicornm ; 1605.”  Wegelin  published  in  a second  volume  his 
Latin  translation,  two  years  afterwards.  The  edition  of  ladpsic  in  1784, 
which  is  probably  only  a reimpres.sion,  I have  not  seen. 

Now,  merely  apjtended  to  the  Greek  text  of  Blemmidas  by  Wegelin,  and 
without  any  the  slightest  indication  therein  that  they  proceed  from  the 
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ii.)  I/ermimis,  none  of  whose  works  have  been  preserved  to  ns, 
is,  in  so  far  as  I know,  the  earliest  logician  who  speculated  upon 
this  point.  Holding  tliat  Majority  and  Minority,  in  terras  and  pro- 
positions, are  not  merely  by  position,  but  by  nature  ; he  attempts 
to  find  the  relative  attribute  of  Major  or  Minor,  especially  in  the 

author,  are  seen  the  dia^aiii.s  of  Ammoiiiits,  wliil.st  on  the  margin,  and  only 
on  the  margin,  appear  also  the  relative  names  of  the  moods, 

'Eyf«4-i,  &c.  Both  of  thejic,  be  it  observed,  arc  omitted  in  Wegelin’s  sub- 
sequent Latin  version. — In  these  circumstances,  tlicre  is  not,  as  I conceive, 
any  reason  for  even  surmising,  tliat  eitiicr  diagrams  or  mnemonics  were 
placed  there  by  the  authority  of  Blemmidas.  But  it  was  quite  natural,  tliat 
M'egclin,  following  the  example  of  a hundred  otlier  editors,  should  there 
affix  botli  diagrams  and  mnemouic.s.  (The  diaiprams  arc  thus  inserted  in 
both  the  editions  of  the  combined  works  of  Aristotle  and  Avciroes,  in  tlie 
editious  of  the  Organon  by  Tacius  and  othei-s,  in  tlic  Latin  translation  by 
Feliciauus  of  Alexander's  Commentary  on  the  Prior  Analytics,  in  the  edition 
by  Xeomagnsof  tlie  Dialectic  of  Trapezuntius,  &c.  &c.  &c.)  Tliey  were  not 
however  employed  by  any  of  the  Greek  logicians  subsequent  to  Ammonius  ; 
though  passing  observations  prove  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  their 
existence.  In  fact  tlie  example  and  authority  of  Faber  Stapulensis  seems 
first  to  liave  given  them  currency  in  the  we.«tem  schools. — The  marginal  anno- 
tation of  the  Greek  mnemonic  irords  is  still  le.ss  cogent.  Tlic.se  words  are 
undoubtedly  of  Latin  original ; for,  a.s  I liavc  observed,  the  affirmative  and 
negative  symbols  arc  vowels  from  the  Latin  verbs,  affinno  and  neyo.  Tlicy 
are  also  noted  on  the  margin  witliont  any  explanation,  though  this  was  here 
peculiarly  requisite',  had  they  been  original  to  Blemmidas ; they  are  unknown 
likewise  to  any  Greek  logician,  subsequent  to  Blemmidas,  down  to  the  taking 
of  Constantinople ; and  even  the  Greek  translator  of  Ilispanus  (tlie  Pseudo- 
Psellns)  omits,  as  too  difficult,  a paraphrase  of  “ Barbara,  Celarent,”  &c., 
which  lie  would  not  have  done,  had  he  lieen  cognizant  of  any  actual  com- 
mutation of  these  words  by  Blemmida.s.  And  when  ultimately,  in  176.5, 
Eugenios  attempted  tliis,  lie  adapted  to  the  Latin  original  Greek  symbols 
of  Ids  own,  apparently  ignorant  of  any  previous  imitation  by  Blemmidas, 
whom,  however,  he  frequently  quotes.  (The  expression  “ Blemmidas  and 
the  Grcek.s,”  in  note  at  page  128,  is  thus  incorrect.) — But  supposing  even 
that  Blemmidas  were  author  of  tlie  words,  he  must  be  presumed  merely  a 
translator ; and  a translator  he  well  could  be,  partisan  as  he  was,  of  tlie 
Latin  Churcli,  and  intimately  adjoainted  with  the  literature  of  the  West. 
Even  this  however  is  improbable.  And  what  is  curious : John  Wegelin 
aud  Elias  Ehinger  were  contemporaries,  townsmen,  and  friends ; both  pub- 
lished, from  manuscripts  in  tlie  Augsburg  library,  logical  treatises  of  lower 
Byzantines ; and  if  Ehinger  did  not  scrnpic  to  fatlier  upon  Psellus,  without 
the  slightest  authority,  a Greek  version  of  the  Summulm  of  Ilispanus.  (see 
p.  128),  we.  need  not  be  slack  in  believing,  that  his  friend  Wegelin  should 
lightly  append,  like  so  many  editors  before  him,  both  the  diagrams  of 
Ammonius,  and  the  western  commntations  into  Greek  of  Barbara,  CeJa- 
rcut,  &c. — But  the  MSS.  should  be  compared. 
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Second  and  Third  figures,  by  a minute,  complex,  and  excursive 
inquiry  into  the  material  relations  of  the  collated  notions.  His 
opinions  arc  elaborately  recorded  by  the  Aphrodisian,  and 
refuted ; — but  not  on  the  simple  and  sufficient  ground,  that,  as 
material,  they  are  extra-logical.  (See  Alexander  on  the  first 
book  of  the  Prior  Analytics,  especially  on  chapters  v.  and  vi.) 

Waitz  sometimes  appears  to  approximate  in  doctrine  to  ITcrminus. 

See  his  commentary  on  the  Organon,  i.  379. 

iii. )  The  next  doctrine  (I  do  not  say,  chronologically)  was  held 
by  “ The  Commentators  ” by  pre-eminence, — by  Alexander  and 
Averroes.  It  maintains  that  the  Major  term  is  the  Predicate  in 
the  Problem,  while  the  subject  in  the  Problem  constitutes  the 
Minor.  Tliis  opinion  has  obtained  many  adherents. 

iv. )  A kindred  opinion  had,  however,  perhaps  previously,  been 
entertained,  for  it  is  explicitly  redargued  by  the  Aphrodisian. 

It  holds,  that  the  Major  term  is  what  is  predicated,  the  Minor 
term  what  is  subjected  in  the  Concltmon.  This  theory  is  held 
by  Ammonias  Hermice,  Philoponus,  and  others ; indeed  the 
Problem  having  been  long  thrown  out  of  view,  this  has  become 
the  prevalent,  if  not  the  exclusive  doctrine. 

V.)  Some,  however,  and  with  good  reason,  combine  the  last  two 
opinions.  This  is  done  by  the  anonymous  Greek  author  of  the 
treatise  “ On  Syllogisms" 

What  is  common  to  these  three  opinions  (iii.  iv.  v.),  and  at  the 
same  time  of  principal  importance,  is  this, — that  Aristotle’s  dis- 
tinction of  the  Jlajor  and  Minor  terms  by  relative  position  they 
interpret  by  their  relative  dignity,  and  what  he  states  of  these 
terms  lying  closer  to,  or  further  from,  the  Middle  term,  in  tho 
Second  or  Third  figures,  they  explain  by  their  nearer  or  more 
remote  propinquity  to  it  by  nature.  And  thus ; Aristotle  speaking 
of  the  Second  figure  says,  that  in  this  form  tho  Major  extreme  is 
that  which  by  position  lies  nearer  to  tho  Middle  term,  the  Minor 
extreme  that  which  by  position  lies  farther  from  it ; this,  on  their 
doctrine,  means,  that  the  Middle  term  being  predicate  in  both  i 

premises,  is  more  closely  allied  to  that  extreme  which  is  once  at 
least  predicated,  than  to  the  other  which  is  not  predicated  oven 
once. — In  like  manner,  when  speaking  of  the  Third  figure,  the 
Philosopher  says,  that  by  position  the  Major  extreme  is  that 
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which  lies  farther  from,  the  Minor  that  which  lies  nearer  to,  the 
Middle  term  ; this  they  expound,  that  the  Middle  term  being  in 
both  premises  the  subject,  is  more  akin  to  that  extreme  which  is 
once  subjected,  than  to  that  which  is  not  subjected  at  all. — This 
doctrine  is  best  explicated  by  Ammonias.  Stated,  long  after,  by 
Pachymepes,  it  is,  I see,  misapprehended  by  Waitz,  (t.  i.  p.  387.) 

vi. )  The  definitions  by  Aristotle  (i.)  are,  if  superficially  con- 
sidered, sufficiently  arbitrary.  But  a far  more  arbitrary  doctrine 
was  to  be  introduced  by  Boethius ; for  he,  in  opposition  even  to 
the  Philosopher,  who  held  that  either  premise  might  be  indiffe- 
rently enounced  first  or  second,  actually  defines  the  Major  and 
Minor  term,  the  Major  and  Minor  proposition,  of  a syllogism, 
from  the  accident  of  its  priority  or  posteriority  in  expression. 
(De  Syll.  Categ,  L.  ii.  Opera,  pp.  592,  593,  ed.  1570.)  Nor  is 
he  even  consistent  herein.  But  though  arbitrary  in  itself,  and 
historically  contradicted  by  the  practice  of  the  earlier  Latins  and 
of  all  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  (see  p.  697,)  this  opinion  obtained, 
at  least  a vulgar  popularity  in  the  western  world,  subsequently 
to  the  period  of  Boethius. 

vii. )  According  to  my  own  view : — 1",  The  Majority  and 
Minority  of  the  syllogistic  terms  are  determined  by  the  counter 
quantities  of  Breadth  and  Depth  ; the  term  which  is  Major  in  the 
one  quantity  being  Minor  in  the  other.  According  therefore  as 
we  regard  the  syllogism  from  the  point  of  view  of  Breadth  or  of 
Depth,  must  we  denominate  its  terms  and  propositions. — 2°,  There 
is,  formally  or  logically,  no  Major  or  Minor,  be  it  terra  or  pre- 
mise, in  the  Unfigured  syllogism  or  in  the  Second  or  Third 
figures  of  the  Figured;  for  in  these  forms,  the  extremes  are 
either  in  no  quantity  or  in  the  same.  This  distinction,  accord- 
ingly, is  limited  to  the  First  figure;  and  here,  cither  extreme 
may  be  Major  or  Minor,  according  as  we  make  the  one  quantity 
or  the  other  decisive.  In  subordination  to  this,  the  distinction  in 
the  counter  quantities  coincides,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  the  three 
kindred  views  previously  enumerated  (iii.  iv.  v.),  and  more  espe- 
cially with  the  last. 
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APPENDIX  II.  LOGICAL. 

(B.)ON  AFFIRMATION  AND  NEGATION,— ON  PROPOSITIONAL 

FORMS,— ON  BREADTH  AND  DEPTH,— ON  SYLLOGISTIC, 
AND  SYLLOGISTIC  NOTATION, 

The  present  article  consists  of  observations  made  in  reference 
to  a memoir  by  Profe.ssor  De  Morgan,  entitled,  “ On  the  Symbols 
of  Logic,  the  Theory  of  the  Syllogism,”  &c.,  read,  in  February 
1850,  to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society^  and  jmblisbed  in 
their  Tran.sactions,  (vol.  ix.)  The  author,  (with  whom  1 had  pre- 
viously been  involved  in  a logical  discussion,  more,  however,  of 
personal  than  of  scientific  concernment,)  politely  transmitted  to 
me  a copy  of  this  paper,  during  the  following  summer ; .and  the 
character  of  its  contents  induced  me,  forthwith,  to  address  the 
following  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Athcna?um.  This  letter,  I 
was  compelled  to  limit  to  a single  point,  in  consequence  of  the 
others  le.ading  me  into  a field  of  discussion  too  extensive  : but,  as 
I now  find  that  my  observations  upon  these  were  more  fully  writ- 
ten out  than  I had  recollected, — as  the  uncxclusive  controversy 
involves  some  questions  of  scientific  novelty, — and  tends  withal  to 
shew  of  what  value  arc  the  mathematical  improvements  of  Logie, 
now  proposed  ; on  second  thoughts,  1 here  append  the  whole 
discussion,  with  a few  verbal  amplifications,  and  two  supplemen- 
tary notes.  I regret,  indeed,  that  the  necessity  of  vindicating 
what,  to  me,  is  the  cause  of  truth,  should  have  given  to  these 
comments  a character  so  controversial ; constraining  me  to  com- 
bat, from  first  to  last,  the  logical  speculations  of  one  who  ranks 
deservedly  among  the  highest  of  our  British  Mathematici.ans.  In 
fact,  if  I be  not  radically  wrong,  with  the  exception  of  two  <loc- 
trines, — which  arc  themselves,  indeed,  only  borrowed, — there  is 
not,  in  the  w'holc  compass  of  Mr  Dc  Morgan’s  “ Logical  Systems,” 
a single  logical  novelty  which  is  not  a logic.al  blunder.  Of  other 
errors,  I s,ay  nothing.  This,  Mr  De  Morg.an  himself  has  not  only 
warr.anted,  but  called  on,  me  to  shew.  For,  though  casting  no 
blame  on  the  .aggressive  purport  of  his  paper,  it  will,  at  least,  bo 
allowed,  that  the  attack  is  from  too  respccLable  a qu.arter  not,  on 
my  part,  to  justify, — even,  perhaps,  to  necessitate,  a defence : 
and  blame,  assuredly,  I c,ast  neither  on  Professor  De  Morg.an  nor 
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on  tlie  Philosophical  • Society  of  Cambridge ; for  the  love  of  truth 
is  always,  of  itself,  polemical,  (“  ’Aas<h<»(, 

x«tT^e") ; whilst  reason  and  experience  concur  in  shewing,  that 
Mathematics  and  Logic,  like  l,ove  and  Majesty, — 

“ Ilaml  bene  conveniunt,  nec  in  ima  sede  morantur." 

But  it  comes  to  this ; — If,  as  has  been  said,  Mr  Do  Morgan’s 
Memoir  may  represent  the  Transactions,  the  Transactions  the 
Society,  and  the  Society  tlic  Univei-sity  of  Cambridge,  then,  either 
is  the  knowledge  of  Logic, — even  of  “ Logic  not  its  own,” — in  that 
seminary  now  absolutely  null,  or  1 am  publicly  found  ignorant  of 
the  very  alphabet  of  the  science  I profess.  The  alternative  I am 
unable  to  disown  ; the  decision  I care  not  to  avoid  ; and  the  dis- 
cussion, I hope,  may  have  its  uses. 

Edinburgh,  1th  Angnst  1850. 

SiB, — May  1 request  the  fiivour  of  being  permitted,  through 
your  journal,  to  say  a few  words  on  a somewhat  abstract  subject, 
and  in  answer  to  Professor  De  Morgan’s  paper  “ On  the  Symbols 
of  Logic,”  &c.,  in  the  volume  of  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Cambridge,”  which  has  just  appeared.  [Wrong; 
the  volume  was  not  then  published.]  With  that  gentleman’s 
logical  theories,  in  general,  1 should  not  have  thought  of  inter- 
fering ; and  even  his  errors  concerning  my  own  doctrines  I would 
have  willingly  left  to  refute  themselves.  Not  that  I entertain  a 
low  opinion  of  Mr  De  Morgan’s  talent.  In  so  far  as  I am  quali- 
fied to  judge,  he  well  deserves  the  high  reputation  as  a mathema- 
tician which  ho  enjoys.  But  as  a writer  on  the  theory  of  reason- 
ing, I cannot  think  that  he  has  done  his  talent  justice.  I am 
persuaded,  indeed,  that  had  he  studied  Mathematics  as  he  has 
studied  Logic,  and  were  the  members  of  the  “ Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society”  as  competent  judges  in  the  one  science  as  in 
the  other, — his  character  as  a mathematician  would  rank  very 
differently  from  what  it  does,  nor  would  their  “Transactions” 
have  introduced  bis  logical  speculations  to  the  world.  It  is  because 

• The  I'hilosophical  Society  of  Cambridge  ought  not,  however,  to  be  so 
entitled,  if  we  take  the  word  I’hilosophy  in  the  meaning  attached  to  it  cveiy- 
whcrc  out  of  Britain. — (See  above,  p.  278.)  I may  add,  as  another  example, 
that  the  recent  edition,  by  the  learned  Erdmann,  of  the  “ Opera  Philoso- 
phies ” of  Leibnitz,  precisely  omits,  as  non-philosophical,  the  matters  which 
in  Cambridge  arc  styled  Philosophj’ ; — to  wit,  Vhi/sks  and  Mathematio. 
I'hihtophy  is  not,  however,  fonnally  excluded  from  the  “ Philosophical 
Society  of  Cambridge,”  as  it  is  from  llie  “ Philosophical  Society  of  Lonilon.” 
Mr  De  Morgan's  paper  is  an  example. 
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Mr  De  Morgan  has  not  merely  erred  himself,  but  put  into  my 
mouth  his  own  rudimentary  mistakes  ; and  because,  so  far  from 
those  mistakes  being  detected  when  his  paper  was  read  and  dis- 
cussed, that  paper  has  been  deemed  by  the  Philosophical  Society 
a contribution  worthy  of  publication  as  a part  of  its  proceedings  : 
— these  special  causes  now  principally  constrain  me  to  a brief 
exposition  of  the  unintentional  misrepresentation. 

The  present  comments  relate  exclusively  to  Air  De  Morgan’s 
strictures  on  my  abstract  Notation  of  Syllogistic  Forms,  a speci- 
men of  which  has  been  published  by  Mr  Thomson  in  his  “ Out- 
line of  the  Laws  of  Thought.”  But  though  that  fragment  contain 
only  affirmations,  and  of  these  only  the  naked  symbols,  Mr  De 
Morgan  excogitating  the  negative  forms,  translates  them  into 
concrete  language,  according  to  his  conception  of  what  they 
ought  to  express ; and  then,  without  a word  of  explanation, 
makes  n<e  their  author. — Farther : Finding  that  these  expressions, 
as  those  which  he  attributes  to  logicians  in  general,  are  repug- 
nant to  “ common  thought,”  to  ” common  language,” — he  might 
have  fairly  added,  and  to  common  sense,  he  h,as  swelled  a memoir 
of  more  than  fifty  quarto  pages  with  objections  to  Aristotle’s  doc- 
trine and  to  mine  ; but  radically  misapprehending  both,  the  illus- 
tration of  his  errors,  at  once  dispels  the  objections  themselves, 
and  therewith  the  two  novel  “ Systems”  reared  on  the  same 
imaginary  foundation. 

Mr  De  Morgan  says : — 

“ The  following  phrase  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  system,  ‘ All  .1  is  tiot 
some.  Ji,'  [!]  is  very  forced,  both  in  order  and  phraseology  ; one  who  sees  it 
for  the  first  time  finds  it  hard  to  make  English  or  sense  of  it.  Tlic  meaning 
is,  * A’ac/i  .1  is  not  any  one  among  certain  of  the  B's,'  [1]  and  in  its  place  in 
the  .system  alluded  to,  the  uncouth  expression  helps  to  produce  system,  and 
the  perception  of  uniform  laws  of  inference.” — (P.  6.)  And  again  : “ The 
logician,  who  must  have  forms,  has  to  make  a choice,  and  ho  has  invented 
cumular  cxi>res.sions  which  do  not  suit  the  genius  of  common  thought  or 
common  language.  ‘ AU  man  is  not  Jish,'  [!]  is  the  form  in  which  a logician 
denies  that  any  man  is  a fish.  Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  ‘ AU  man  is  not 
all fsh,'  [!]  Common  language  would  deny  the  first  by  saying,  ‘ -Vo,  nor 
any  i>art  of  him.'  Even  ' All  men  are  not  Jishes,'  only  means,  in  common 
language,  ‘ Some  men  are  not  fishes'  with  empha.sis  ujion  the  great  number 
that  are  implied  to  be  so  ; and  would  therefore  be  held  false.  The  predicate 
of  a negative  must  be  exemplar : it  is,  ‘ Ertry  man  is  not  any  one  fish.'  [!] 
The  examination  of  the  following  tabic  wiii  show  that  there  is  much  less 
forcing  of  common  exprc.ssion  in  a iist  of  nothing  but  exemplars  thau  in  a list 
of  nothing  but  cumulars."  [!] — (P.  24.) 

Tills  attribution  of  certain  phrases  for  certain  forms  of  prcdicu- 
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tion  to  the  logicians  and  to  me,  is  a mere  imagination  by  Mr  De 
Morgan.  I admit,  that  had  we  thus  spoken,  wo  had  spoken,  not 
only  ungrammatically,  but  nonsensically.  This,  however,  wo 
have  not  done ; and  Mr  Do  Morgan’s  imagination  of  the  fact,  is 
the  result  of  a strange  oversight  on  his  part  of  the  commonest 
principle  and  practice  of  common  logic  and  of  common  language. 
For  language  is  logical  in  its  forms ; and  a logic  which  cannot  be 
unambiguously  expressed  in  language,  is  no  logic  at  all.  Logic, 
Language,  and  Common  Sense  are  never  at  variance.  Mr  De 
Morgan,  I say,  curiously  misunderstands  the  nature — the  con^ 
trast  of  Affirmation  and  Negation,  and  the  counter  expressions 
in  which  that  contrast  is  embodied  by  language.  I regret  to 
tarry  for  a moment  on  a point  so  elementary ; but,  ns  the  mis- 
take is  of  that  very  point,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  what  I feel  it 
irksome  not  to  suppose  known — at  Ica-st  instinctively.  Known, 
however,  scientifically  it  often  is  not ; and  as  the  principle  has 
never  been  developed,  I may,  at  once,  correct  Mr  De  Morgan, 
and  explain  it. 

Mr  De  Morgan’s  error  is  twofold ; and  of  these  again  each  is 
compound. 

1”.  He  thinks,  that  in  universal  negation,  the  logicians  employ 
the  predesignation  “ all,” — which  they  do  not ; and  do  not  employ 
the  predesignation  “ any” — which  they  regularly  do.  On  tliis 
complex  reversal  of  the  fact,  he  fancies  an  obnoxious  “ System,” 
— wars  strenuously  against  the  hostile  phantom, — fathers  it  on 
others, — and  finally  adjudges  it  to  righteous  condemnation,  by 
the  style  of  “ Cfmular.” 

. 2*.  He  thinks,  that  the  predesignatiou  “ all”  can  be  super- 
seded, and  the  predcsignation  “ any  ” applied  to  universal  affir- 
mation;— both  erroneously.  From  the  conjunction  of  these  two 
impossibilities,  the  new-born  ” System  " is  engendered,  which  he 
fosters  as  his  own,  and  fondly  baptizes  by  the  name  of  “ Exem- 
plar.”— But  tlicse  errors  must  be  further  explained. 

To  speak,  then,  of  Affirnuition  and  Negation. 

In  result. — Affirmation  is  inclusion,  and  universal  affirmation, 
absolute  inclusion — the  inclusion  of  a definite  this  or  all  (indivi- 
tlual  or  class) ; Negation  is  exclusion,  and  universal  negation,  ab- 
solute exclusion — the  exclusion  of  a definite  this  or  all  (individual 
or  class).  (Laying  individuals  aside) : 

In  process. — Affirmation  proceeds  downwards  or  inwards,  from 
greatest  to  least,  from  the  constituted  whole  to  the  constituent 
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parts;  Negation,  upwards  or  outwards,  from  least  to  greatest, 
from  the  constituent  parts  to  the  constituted  whole. 

The  counter  qualities  arc  also  contrasted,  in  and  as  the  two 
counter  quantities. — In  proportion: — to  Depth  or  intension,  is 
affirmation ; to  Breadth  or  extension,  is  negation — At  the  maxi- 
mum of  Breadth,  there  is  predicated  : — by  Affirmation,  the  least 
of  the  most,  (that  is,  there  is  given  the  fewest  attributes  to  the 
greatest  number  of  things) ; — by  Negation,  the  most  of  the  least, 
(that  is,  there  is  withdrawn  the  greatest  number  of  attributes  from 
the  fewest  things).  Hence : — To  posit  the  Genus,  is  not  to  posit 
the  Species  and  Individual ; but  to  sublate  the  Genus,  is  to  sub- 
late  the  Species  and  Individual. — At  the  maximum  of  Depth, 
there  is  predicated : — by  Affirmation,  the  most  of  the  least,  (that 
is,  there  is  given  the  greatest  number  of  attributes  to  the  fewest 
things) ; — by  Negation,  the  least  of  the  most,  (that  is,  there  is 
withdrawn  the  fewest  attributes  from  the  greatest  number  of 
things).  Hence: — To  posit  the  Individual,  is  to  posit  the  Species 
and  Genus ; but  to  sublate  the  Individual,  is  not  to  sublate  the 
Species  and  Genus. — [Sec  Table,  p.  690.] 

Now,  from  the  higher  view  of  an  abstract  or  scientific  Notation, 
which  regards  and  states  only  the  result ; Negation  appears  as  a 
positive  and  irrespective  act — an  act  of  exclusion.  Here,  all  the 
signs  of  affirmative  and  negative  quantity  are  the  same  ; what  is 
absolutely  included  or  excluded  is — all. 

On  the  contrary,  from  the  lower  view  of  concrete  or  common 
Language,  which  is  conversant  about  the  process.  Negation  (what 
its  name  expresses)  shows  only  as  a privative  and  correlative 
act, — as  the  undoing,  as  the  reversal  of  inclusion  or  affirmation. 
Here  the  predesignatory  words  for  universally  affirmative  and 
universally  negative  quantity  are  not  the  same.  In  ordinary 
speech  we  say : — for  absolute  affirmation,  all  is,  &c. : for  absolute 
negation,  not  any  (or  none)  is,  &c. ; thus  accomplishing  the  exclu- 
sion of  ALL  through  the  non-inclusion  o/'any.  To  use,  in  common 
language,  the  same  verbal  predosignation  of  quantity  for  an  affir- 
mative, as  for  a negative,  universal,  would  be,  in  fact,  to  do  nearly 
the  opposite  of  what  is  intended  to  be  done.  Every  logician  knows 
explicitly,  as  every  unlearned  man  knows  implicitly,  that  natu- 
rally, and  in  common  language,  the  negation  of  a universal  affir- 
mative predosignation  yields  only  a particular  negative,  as  the 
negation  of  a universal  negative  predosignation  yields  only  a par- 
ticular affirmative.  The  logician,  therefore,  to  dc.signatc  a Univer- 
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sal  Affirmative,  familiarly  uses  “all  is,"  “all  are;”  tlic  “all" 

omnis,  omnes,  &c.)  containing  under  it,  and  therefore 
meaning, — sometimes  collectively,  “ whole,"  &c.  («><>?,  Sxoi,  i-r»s, 
irunt;,  nvft’xat,  aifiTtuni;,  totus,  toti,  cunctus,  cuDcti,  uiiivcrsus,  uni- 
versi,  &c.) — sometimes  distributively,  “ every,”  “ each,”  “ each 
several,"  &C.  {vi(  ns,  iKavris  T/f,  ris  tKoaros,  Tcim;  Sxtumi, 

imeoiy,  tm;  urns,  -ritms  cati,  quisquc,  unusquisque,  sitigulusquis- 
que,  &c.):  and  for  a Universal  Negative,  (eschewing  “ all  is  not," 
as  at  best  ambiguous,)  ho  employs  “ no  or  none  (not  one)  is,” 
“ not  one  is,"  “ any  is  not,"  &c.  (oOoWf,  f^noiis  !m,  nullus,  ullus  non, 
non  or  ne  aliquis,  non  quisquam,  non  quispiam  cst,  &c.)  To  quote 
my  version  of  the  “Assent  A"  &c.,  a version  with  which  Mr  Do 
Morgfin  may  be  acquainted : — 

“ A,  it  affirms  of  this,  these,  all, 

Wliilst  E denies  of  any,”  &c. 

In  this,  common  logic  and  common  language  (from  which  last 
many  curious  illustrations  might  be  given)  arc  at  one.  As  a single 
example : — the  Latin  ullus  (a  word  in  which  that  tongue  is,  in  this 
instance,  richer  than  the  Greek,  which  has  nothing,  at  least,  better, 
than  the  ambiguous  ris,  rls  x«,)  affords  a beautiful  illustration. 
Ullus  (unullus,)  any  ; ullus  7W)i,  nullus  (non  or  ne  ullus,  tiiils, 
ftnitis,)  not  any,  none;  nonnullus  (non  nullus,)  not  none,  some; 
nullus  non,  none  not,  all.  So,  nemo,  (ne  homo) ; non  nemo;  and 
nemo  non.  So,  nihil,  (no  hilum) ; non  nihil;  and  nihil  non.  Nor 
need  there  be  an  end  of  instances  in  any  language.  The  Hebrew 
is,  in  fact,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  the  only  tongue  which  does  not 
always  discriminate  unambiguously,  and  by  verbal  contrast,  the 
affirmative  from  the  negative  universal,  though  one  tongue  may 
certainly  do  this  more  deftly  than  another. 

Now,  the  predesignation  of  universal  negation,  which  Mr  De 
Morgan  marvellously  makes  “ the  logician  ” to  employ,  nay  even 
to  have  “invented”  for  himself,  as  a technical  expression, — this 
predesignation,  (in  his  example — “ All  man  is  not  fish,”  in  mine — 
“ All  men  are  not  blackaniores,”)  is  in  logical,  as  in  ordinary, 
language,  not  a universal  at  all,  but  a particular  negative — a mere 
denial  of  omnitude — tantamount,  therefore,  it  should  be,  to  a par- 
ticular affirmative.  Qi  tAs  <«t/  is,  indeed,  the  common  expression 
of  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  logicians  for  “ some  is  not,”  [“  Some 
is"  should,  however,  have  been  held  its  direct  and  natural  result; 
for,  as  we  shall  sec,  two  particulars  in  the  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive forms,  ought  to  infer  each  other.  Compare  p.  688,  sq. — If 
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Mr  De  Morgan,  tlicreforo,  can  name  (as  I know  may  be  done)  any 
writer  on  logic  who  employs  the  expressions  thus  attributed  to  all 
logicians,  Mr  De  Jlorgan  is  heartily  welcome  to  treat  the  blun- 
derer as  he  may  deem  his  ignorance  to  deserve. — So  much  for 
“ the  logician.” 

As  for  myself : — The  language  I use  is  that  of  the  logicians  ; 
only  the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  contained  in  thought,  is  overtly 
expressed,  whereas,  in  common  language,  followed  by  common 
logic,  that  quantity  is,  though  never  null,  usually,  merely  under- 
stood. Therefore,  reversing  the  expression  of  “ the  logician,” 
Mr  De  Morgan  naturally  reverses  mine ; but  the  distorted  non- 
sense which  he  lays  to  my  account  is,  I am  assured,  only  what  he 
conceived  a fair  version  of  my  abstract  notation.  As  all,  however, 
that  has  been  said  of  Mr  De  Morgan  in  relation  to  the  logicians 
in  general,  equally  applies  to  him  in  regard  to  me  in  particular, 
any  special  refutation  would  be  superfluous. 

So  much  for  Mr  De  Morgan’s  mistakes  about  “ the  Cumular 
System,”  laid  to  the  logicians  and  myself.  I proceed  to  the 
counter  scheme,  his  own  “ Exemplar  System,”  proposed  in  sup- 
plement and  correction  of  the  other,  and  founded,  as  said,  on  the 
employment  of  the  predesignation  “ any  ” as  a universal,  not  only 
in  negative,  but  also  in  affirmative,  propositions. 

Our  English  ” any  ” (aenig,  anig,  Ang.-Sax.)  is  of  a similar 
origin  and  signification  with  the  Latin  “ullus"  (unulus),  and  means, 
primarily  and  literally,  (even)  one,  {even)  the  least  or  fewest. — 
But  now,  to  speak  with  the  schools,  it  is  of  quodlibctic  application, 
ranging  from  least  to  greatest ; and  (to  say  nothing  of  extra-logical 
modes  of  speech,  as  interrogation,  doubt,  conditioning,  extenua- 
tion, intension,  &c.)  is  exclusively  adapted  to  negation.  For 
example. — We  can  say  as  we  can  think,  affirmatively : — “ All  tri- 
angles arc  all  trilaterals ; ” this  collectively, — “ The  whole  (or  class) 
triangle  is  the  whole  (or  class)  trilateral;  this  distributively, — 
“ Every  (or  each  several)  triangle  is  every  (or  each  several)  tri- 
lateral.” Now,  let  us  try  “ any  ” as  an  affirmative ; — “ Any  tri- 
angle is  any  trilateral.”  This  is  simple  nonscn.se  ; for  we  should 
thus  confound  every  triangle  with  every  other,  pronouncing  them 
all  to  bo  identical.  Nor,  in  fact,  does  Mr  De  Morgan  attempt  this. 
He  wisely  omits  the  form.  But  what  an  omission  ! Still,  how- 
ever, the  “ Table  of  Exemplars,"  which  he  docs  present,  (p.  25,) 
stands  alone,  I am  persuaded,  in  the  history  of  science.  And  mark, 
in  what  terms  it  is  ushered  in : — as  “ a system  of  predicatum  free 
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from  the  ohjectiom  urged  against  the  cumular  forms,  as  far  as 
contradiction  is  concerned,”  nor,  like  them,  “ unsuited  to  the  genius 
of  common  thought  or  common  language.”  Nay,  so  lucid  does  it 
seem  to  its  inventor,  that,  after  the  notation  is  detailed,  we  are 
told,  that  it  “ needs  no  cjplanatioTu” 

Now,  then,  let  us  take,  a-s  our  first  specimen  of  this  “ System,” 
the  fifth  proposition  of  the  Table, — “ Some  one  X is  any  one  Y 
and  applying  this  form,  by  interpretation,  to  a concrete  matter,  we 
have, — “ Some  one  figure  is  any  one  triangle,”— Some  one 
animal  is  any  one  man.”  Here,  however,  the  proposition  is  in 
terms  absurd ; nor  does  it  even  express  what  it  is  intended  to 
mean.  For  not  any — for  not  any  one — for  no  one  figure  is  any 
or  any  one  triangle. 

Again,  as  our  second  specimen,  taking  the  first  proposition  of 
the  Table, — “ Any  one  X is  any  one  Y.”  This,  we  are  told, 

“ gives  ” or  is  supposed  to  mean, — “ There  is  but  one  X and  one 
Y,  and  X is  Y.”  But  it  means — it  can  mean  nothing  of  the 
kind ; it  is  only  doubly  unmeaning,  or  doubly  contrary  to  all  moan- 
ing. For,  in  the  first  place,  “ any  ” and  “ any  one  ” necessarily 
imply  that  there  are  more — more  than  one;  and,  in  the  second, 
the  whole  proposition  becomes,  on  such  hypothesis,  absurd.  This 
“ Exemplar  ” proposition  is,  however,  a favourite  with  Mr  Do 
Morgan,  who  thinks  it  to  afford  “ a conclusion  not  admissible  in  the 
Cumular  form  ” (p.  26).  So  long  as  the  proposition  remains  void 
of  sense,  this  is  true ; not  certainly  if  interpreted  into  meaning. 

Finally,  however,  the  inconsistency  of  the  “ Exemplar  Sys- 
tem ” is*  sufficiently  shown  in  this, — That  its  propositions,  even 
when  not  immediately  suicidal,  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  con- 
version. Thus,  the  sound-^without  sense, — the  proposition  first 
adduced,  is  the  verbal  converse  of  another  which,  by  chance,  is 
not  self-contradictory  ; to  wit,— “ Any  one  Y is  some  one  X,” — 

“ Any  one  triangle  is  some  one  figure,” — “ Any  one  man  is  some 
one  animal.”  The  reason  is  obvious.  “Any”  contains  in  it 
“ some,”  “ some  ” contains  under  it  “ any  ; ” “ some  ” is  the  less 
definite,  the  genus,  “ any  ” is  the  more  definite,  the  species  ; “ any  ” , 
is  always  “ some,”  some  is  not  always  “ any,  — The  absurdity  is, 
however,  carried  to  a climax,  through  Mr  De  Morgan’s  formal 
limitation  of  the  several  quantities  by  “ one.” 

But  enough!— Mr  De  Morgan  gravely  propounds  all  this  as 
“ sense  and  English,” — as  in  honourable  contrast  to  the  uncouth- 
ncss  and  violence  and  contradictions  of  the  “ Cumular  .System. 
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lie  certainly  does  not  mean  to  turn  logic  into  ridicule  ; but,  assur- 
edly, if  logic  were  responsible  for  the  “ forms  ” and  “ systems  ” 
thus  seriously  proposed,  it  would  no  longer  be  respectable  enough 
even  for  a jest. — “ This  notation,”  says  Mr  De  Morgan,  “ needs 
no  explanation.”  Right ! — 

“ Emcndare  jocos,  sola  litura  potest.” 

The  more  special  objections  of  Mr  Do  Morgan — one  and  all — 
it  would  be  equally  easy  to  refute ; but  whilst  the  part,  now  con- 
sidered, of  his  paper  is  a fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  I am  unwill- 
ing to  trespass  farther  on  your  indulgence,  by  discussions  of  so 
limited  an  interest. — 1 remain,  &c. 

W.  Hamilton.* 

I have  now  signalised  Mr  Do  Morgan’s  general  and  gigantic 
error,  tliat  on  which  is  founded  the  correction  he  proposes  of  all 
former  Logic  ; and  proceed  to  consider  his  special  criticism  of  my 
peculiar  scheme  of  syllogistic  and  propositional  forms. 

And  hero  I may  subdivide  Mr  Dc  Alorgan’s  objections  into  ttvo 
classes  ; — the  first  containing  those  to  the  general  principle  of  my 
scheme, — the  second,  those  to  this  or  that  of  its  individual  doc- 
trines. 

I. — Under  the  former  head  there  are  two  objections.  Of 
these  : — 


• To  this  Mr  D(?  Morgan  made  the  following  answer ; and  on  the  one 
point  to  which  it  is  limited,  assuredly,  he  is  as  comph'tely  right,  as  I am 
completely  wrong. 

“ Tliere  is  but  one  of  what  I call  Sir  Vi.  Hamilton’s  misapprehensions 
which  I shall  notice  now,— and  that  only  to  prevent  yonr  readers  from 
making  fruitless  imjniries.  Ho  states  that  a volume  of  the  ‘ Cambridge 
Philosophical  Trnn.sactions  ’ has  recently  appeared.  Tills  I am  pretty  cer- 
tain is  not  the  case.  The  copy  of  my  memoir  which  I had  the  honour  to 
forward  to  him  was  one  of  the  extra  cojiics  which  the  courtesy  of  the  Society 
allows  to  its  contributors  as  soon  as  their  several  papers  are  jirinted.  'The 
P'tgmR,  l>y  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton  cites,  shows  that  he  u.sed  that  copy,  or 
one  of  the  same  issue  ; — this  paging  of  course,  will  be  altered  when  the  jiaper 
takes  its  place  in  the  volume. 

“ The  rest  of  Sir  AV’.  Hamilton's  letter  I shall  dispose  of,  so  far  as  I deem 
it  necessary,  if  I live  to  |mblish  another  edition  of  my  work  on  Logic. — I 
am,  &c. 

••  A.  Dk  Morgan. 

“ IIsurasiTt  Coi.i.r.OK,  August  2fi,  18.10. ” 
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1.  — The  Jivst  is  supposed,  — is  assumed,  without  even  an 
' attempt  at  proof;  it  rc<iuires,  indeed,  merely  to  be  stated,  to  be 

refuted. — “ Section  iv.”  of  Mr  De  Morgan’s  Paper  is  entitled : — 
“ On  the  Symbolic  forms  of  the  system  in  which  all  the  combina- 
tions of  quantity  arc  introduced  by  Arbitrary  Invention  of  forni.s 
of  predication  ; ” and  it  commences  : — “ This  system  belongs  to 
Sir  IVilliam  Hamilton,  &c.” — Now,  in  applying  the  term  “ arbi- 
trary invmtioii  ” to  this  scheme,  Mr  Do  Jlorgan  has  either  gone 
too  far,  or  not  far  enough.  For  if  “ the  forms  of  predication  ” 
exist  in  thought,  then  is  their  expression  in  logic  not  an  “ arbi- 
trary invention ; ” whereas,  if  they  do  not  exist  in  thought,  then 
is  their  expression  in  logic,  not  arbitrary,  but  false.  To  have 
proved  the  latter  would,  indeed,  have  pricked  the  “ punctuin 
salicns  ” of  my  system.  But  not  attempting  this,  Mr  De  Morgan 
now  virtually  admits  his  own  thesis  to  bo  absurd  ; even  had  he 
not,  in  fact,  previously  recorded  his  formal  acknowledgment,  that 
the  predicate  has  its  quantity  in  thought.  Why  then  did  he  insinu- 
ate, what,  ho  knew,  could  not  be  maintained  ? 

2.  — The  second  of  the  two  objections  under  this  head  is  to  the 
want,  or  insufficiency,  in  my  doctrine,  of  a general  Canon  of  Infe- 
rence ; for  the  exceptions,  it  is  argued,  arc  not  regulated  by,  and 
do  not  manifest,  the  rule.  (P.  13.) — Of  all  objections,  none  can 
be  more  curiously  infelicitous  than  this.  In  the  doctrine  referred 
to,  there  is  a iide,  and  no  exceptions.  The  rule  there  governs 
everything;  everything  is  governed  by  the  rule. — But,  oppo.scfl 
to  my  canon,  which,  not  having  studied,  he  does  not  understand, 
Mr  De  Morgan  propounds  the  following : — “ Erase  the  symbols 
of  the  middle  term,  the  remaining  symbols  show  the  inference.” 
(Pp.  7,  11,  18,  20,  &c.)  Tliis  canon  Mr  De  Morgan  ought  not 
to  have  given  as  his  own.  It  is  thiit  of  Ploucquet : — “ Deleatur 
m pra;missis  medius  ; id  quod  restat  indicat  conclusionem  and 
on  this  canon  Ploucquet  established  his  “ Logical  Calculus.” — 
Calculus  and  Canon  have,  however,  long  been  rejected  by  the 
German  logicians,  as  mechanical  and  u.sclcss.  Hegel  even  pro- 
nounces : — “ This,  as  a discovery  and  improvement  in  Logic,  is 
the  bitterest  libel  that  was  ever  vented  against  the  science.”  But 
worse  than  useless  and  mechanical,  it  docs  not  hold  good  ; for, 
though  valid  in  the  Aristotclic  system,  it  breaks  down  in  a fourth 
part  of  the  thirty-six  moods  emerging  under  my  doctrine  of  syl- 
logism.. “ Transeat  ergo."  But  has  not  Mr  Do  Morgan  con- 
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founded  the  exceptions  to  Ploucquet’s  canon,  with  the  no  excep- 
tions to  mine  ? • 

II. — Under  the  second  head  there  are  six  litigious  points. 

1 shall  first  consider  the  objections  to  the  propositional  forms, 
which  I have  peculiarly  adopted.  But  it  is  proper  to  premise  a 
general  enumeration  of  these ; and  in  the  following  table,  tho 
Roman  numerals  distinguish  such  as  are  recognised  in  the  Aris- 
totelic  or  common  doctrine,  whereas  the  Arabic  cyphers  mark  those 
(half  of  the  whole)  which  I think  ought  likcwi.se  to  bo  recognised.f 

Affirmatives. 

1.)  Toto-total  = Afa  = All  — is  all  — . 

ii.)  Toto-partial  = An  = All  — is  some — (zV) 

3.)  Parti-total  = Ifa  = Some  — is  all  — . 

iv.)  Parti-partial  = In  = Some  — is  some  — . (I) 

Negatives. 

V.)  Toto-total  = Ana  = Any  — is  not  any  — . (E) 

6.)  Toto-partial  = Ani  = Any  — is  not  some  — . 

vii.)  Parti-total  = Ina  =r  Some  — is  not  any  — . (0) 

8.)  Parti-partial  = Ini  = Some  — is  not  some  — . 

Tho  preceding  eight  Propositional  Forms,  I may  also  add,  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  six  Diagrams, — (if  Definitely  Indefinite. 
for  if  Indefinitely  Definite  (see  p.  C88,  sq.)  they  require  a scries  of 
more  artificial  and  complex  lines.)  The  identity  of  Subject  and 
Predicate  is  marked  and  measured  by  tho  co-extension  of  tho  two 
lines  below  and  above  each  other ; the  non-identity,  by  the  con- 
verse. The  rationale  of  the  letters  is  manifest ; and  it  is  likewise 
manifest,  that  this  principle  of  notation  may  be  carried  out  into 
Syllogistic — Proposition  (I)  is  illustrated  by  Diagram  (a);  (ii) 


• Mr  Thomson  (Laws  of  Thonglit)  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a similar 
inaccuracy  ; not  perhaps  considering,  that  tho  disconformity  in  quantification 
of  the  extremes,  as  they  appear  in  the  antecedent,  and  in  the  conclusion,  is, 
in  my  doctrine,  not  an  exception  to,  but  a consequent  of,  the  canon. 

t In  the  literal  symlwls,  I simplify  and  disintricate  the  .scholastic  notation  ; 
taking  A and  I for  universal  and  particular,  but  extending  them  to  either 
quality,  marking  affirmation  by  F,  negation  by  N,  the  two  first  consonants 
of  the  verbs  nffirmo  and  nego — verbs  from  which,  I have  no  doubt,  that 
Petrus  Illspanus  drew,  respectively,  the  two  first  vowels,  to  denote  his  four 
complications  of  (juantity  and  quality.  These  I have  appendeil. 
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l>y  (b);  (3)  by  (c):  (iv)  by  (d);  (v)  by  (e);  and  (8)  by  (f);  but 
(6)  is  shown  by  (b  and  d) ; as  (vii)  by  (c  and  d).  Proposition 
(8),  indeed,  though  it  have  its  special  diagram  (f),  quadrates  ivitli 
all  the  others. 


Aff.  Aff.  & Neq. 
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Of  the  four  propositional  forms  specially  recognised  by  me  (1, 
3,  6,  8),  Mr  Do  Morgan  questions  only  two ; one  aflSrmative  and 
one  negative,  being  the  first  and  the  last, — the  toto-total  affirma- 
tion, the  parti-partial  negation.*  In  quoting  Mr  Do  Morgan’s 
“ objections  to  this  system  as  promulgated  by  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton” (p.  22),  I shall  substitute  for  his  symbols  his  own  translations 
of  them  into  common  language. 

1. — Toto-total  Afirmation.  To  this  form  Mr  De  Morgan  makes 
two  objections : the  first,  that  it  is  comple.x ; the  second,  depen- 
dent upon  the  first,  that  it  cannot  be  denied  by  a simple  proposi- 
tion. Of  these  objections  in  their  order. 

First  Objection. — “ First,  the  fundamental  propositions  of  a logical  system 
slioiild  be  independent  of  each  otlier,  so  that  no  one  of  tlicm  should  be  a 
compound  of  two  others.  Now  ‘ all  Xs  are  or  ‘ X ami  Y are  identical 
names,'  is  really  compounded  of  ‘ AH  Xs  are  some  I's,’  and  ‘ Some  Xs  are  all 
>*.’  If  we  once  grant  a complex  proposition,  why  this  one  only,  when 
there  arc  others,  out  of  which,  as  I have  shown,  a separate  system  of  com- 
plex syllogism  may  be  constructed  ? — To  say  that  tlic  mode  of  inventing  pro- 
positions yields  no  other,  is  not  an  answer ; for  it  is  the  mode  itself  which  is 
attacked  in  its  results.  Every  syllogism  in  which  ‘ .1//  is  all'  occurs,  is 
either  a strengthened  form,  or  the  resultant  of  tico  other  syllogisms.” 

The  purport  of  Mr  Do  Morg.an’s  reasoning  in  this  passage  is, 
that  the  form  “ All  Xs  are  all  Ys”  is  merely  the  compound  or 
resultant  of  two  simple  or  original  forms — “ All  Xs  are  some 


• Mr  De  Morgan  and  Mr  Thomson,  licrein,  partly  agree,  partly  differ. 
They  differ  in  regard  to  Toto-total  affirmation  (1),  which  the  former  denies, 
wliile  the  latter  allows.  They  differ  also  atxjut  Toto-partial  negation  (C), 
which  Mr  Thoms4)n  refuses,  but  Mr  De  Morgan  apparently  .admits.  They 
both  agree,  however,  in  la-jecting  Parti-jiartinl  negation  (H).  See  p.  092. 
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Ys,”  and  “ Some  Xs  are  all  Ys.”  This  is  manifestly  erroneous, 
looking  no  farther  than  to  the  text  of  Mr  De  Morgan  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proposition  “ All  Xs  arc  all  Ys”  is  said  to 
be  compound,  in  contrast  to  two  other  propositions  its  con.sti- 
tuents.  But  how  “All  Xs  are  all  Y.s”  is  a proposition  more  com- 
plex than  “ All  Xs  arc  some  Ys,”  than  “ Some  Xs  are  all  Ys,”  or 
even  than  “ Some  Xs  arc  some  Ys,”  I confess  myself  wholly 
unable  to  imagine.  Mr  De  Morgan  does  not  pretend  that  the 
predicate  has  no  quantity  ; but  how  one  quantity  can  bo  more 
complex  than  another, — how  All  should  be  compound,  and  Smne 
simple,  he  has  not  attempted  to  explain. — N.ay  more.  lie  for- 
mally admits,  that  a proposition  with  its  predicate  universally,  and 
its  subject  particularly,  quantified,  is  simple ; as,  in  like  manner,  a 
proposition  with  .a  particular  predicate  and  a univcrs.al  subject : 
and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  he  coolly  assumes,  (for  he  propounds 
neither  argument  nor  expl.anation,)  that  a proposition  with  its 
subject  and  predicate  each  universally  quantified  is  complex  ! 
But  if  “ Some  figure  is  all  triangle”  be  a simple  proposition,  is  it 
possible  to  conceive,  that  “All  triangle  is  all  trilateral”  should  not 
be  a simple  proposition  likewise  ? It  .seems,  that  some  and  all,  all 
and  some,  some  and  some,  are  e.ach  elementary,  whilst  all  and  all 
is  alone  derivative  ! 

But  in  the  second  place,  this  inconsistency  is  eclipsed  by  an- 
other ; for  Mr  De  Morgan  not  only  maintains  th.at  the  proposi- 
tion “All  Xs  are  all  Ys”  is  compound,  but,  though  itself  confes- 
sedly valid,  compounded  of  two  incomjwssiblc  propositions, — “ All 
Xs  arc  some  Ys,”  and  “ Some  Xs  arc  all  Ys;” — in  other  words, 
that  “All  triangle  is  all  trilateral”  is  the  combined  result  of  “All 
triangle  is  some  trilateral,”  and  “ Some  triangle  is  all  trilateral.” 
But,  unless  some  be  identified  with  all,  if  cither  of  the  Latter  pro- 
positions is  true,  the  other  must  be  false ; — nay,  in  fact,  if  either 
be  true,  the  very  proposition  which  they  arc  supposed  to  concur 
in  generating  is  false  likewise.*  Mr  De  Jlorgan  proceeds ; — 


* .See  p.  fiS7,  sf|. — In  confirmation  of  the  above,  I am  happy  to  adduce 
the  followiiif;  tc.stimony  by  a veiy  able  logician,  Jlr  Mansel : — “ Psycbolo- 
gically  a.s  well  as  logically,  we  believe  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  right  in 
maintaining  ‘All  A is  all  B’  to  be  a single  judgment,  in  oppo.aitioii  to  Mr  De 
Morgan,  who  exhibits  it  in  the  complex  form,  ‘ All  A is  B,  and  All  B is  A 
thereby  accepting  tbe  second  bom  of  the  above  dilemma,  since  ‘ all  A is  some 
B and  all  B is  some  A,’  would  be  a self-contradictory  assertion.”  And  in  a 
note  : “ A curious  inconsistency  ma3'  be  remarked  in  the  theory  of  the  com- 
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Second  objection. — “ S**condl_v,  one  object  of  formal  logic  being  to  jirovidc 
form  of  enunciation  for  all  truth,  and  form  of  denial  for  nil  fal.sehood,  it  is 
clear  that  every  falsehood  which  can  be  ennneiated  as  a truth  should  be 
deniable  within  the  form.s  of  the  science.  Xow  the  .simple  denial  of  ‘.1//  .Y» 
are  all  Ys'  is  the  di.sjunctive  aasertion,  'Either  no  As  are  some  }V,  or  some 
Xs  are  no  J s.’  Though  it  happen  that  I can  prove  one  of  these  to  be  trne, 
without  knowing  which,  yet  the  j>ower  of  ileuying  in  an  elementary  form  the 
elementary  proposition,  ' AU  is  all,'  is  refitsed  me.  A philologist  asserts  the 
Oreck  words  .1  and  li  to  be  identical  in  meaning  : he  says  'All  .i  is  all  B' 
One  passage  of  Homer,  and  one  of  Hesiod,  both  contain  the  doubtful  word 
C,  having  two  possible  explanations,  the  first  of  which  makes  Homer  assert 
that  some  .Is  are  not  Bs,  whilst  the  .second  make.s  Hesiod  assert  that  some  Bs 
are  not  ,1s.  The  premises  being  admitttsl,  the  resulting  denial  of  the  simple 
proposition  of  Sir  William  Hamiltou's  system  is  only  obtainable  by  a dilemma, 
or,  as  it  were,  metasylloijism." 

Before  proceeding  to  con.sidt-r  Mr  Ue  Morgan’s  argument  in 
this  paragraph  1 must  say  a word  upon  his  language.  By 
“ denial,”  “ deniable,”  &c.,  ho  must  mean  contradictor t/  denial, 
contradicierrili/  deniable,  &c.  This  opposition  alone  affords  a 
single  pair  of  propositions,  and  the  one  alternative  of  truth  or 
falsehood  ; and  ho  apparently  rejects  contrary  denial.  The  word 
contrary  he  however  commonly  employs  for  contradictory.  But 
contrary  op]K)sition  emerges,  when  a plurality  of  i>ropositions  can 
severally  deny  the  original  eiiouncement,  but  where  each,  thouglt 
not  all  of  these,  may  be  false.  This  being  noted,  I go  on. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr  Ue  Morgan’s  reasoning  is  inapplicable. 
An  enlarged  .system  is  not,  as  he  himself  admits,  (p.  20),  to  be 
criticised  by  the  laws,  far  less,  then,  by  the  accidents,  of  an  unen- 
larged one.  It  may  be  quite  true,  that  the  four  propositional 
forms  of  the  Aristotelic  scheme  has  each  its  contradictory  oppo- 
site ; but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  same  accident  should 
attend  every  legitimate  amplification  of  that  scheme.  It  is  suffi- 

plcx  proposition,  wbcii  placed  in  .aiitagouism  to  that  of  the  quantified  predi- 
cate. I cannot  a».scrt  ‘ all  A is  B and  all  1!  U A,’  without  having  thought  of 
A and  B as  co-extensive,  i.  e.,  without  having  m.ade  the  Judgment  ‘all  A is 
all  B.”  If  we  know  the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  we  are  of  coui-sc  entitled 
to  state  it.  The  complex  proposition  is  only  preferable  on  the  supposition  of 
our  ignorance,  a supposition  w Inch  annihilates  the  complex  proposition  itself. 
If  the  as.sertion,  ‘all  A is  some  B and  all  B is  some  A'  be  suicidal,  is  there 
more  vitality  in  ‘ all  A is  (I  know  not  how  much)  B,  and  all  B is  (I  know 
not  how  much)  A?’  But  the  question,  to  be  fully  discussed,  must  be  treated 
on  psychological  as  well  as  logical  giouuds.  Logic  deals  with  the  judgment 
as  already  foiined ; psychology  inquires  what  is  the  actual  piweas  of  the 
mind  in  forming  it.” — (North  British  Review,  vol.  xv.  p.  116.) 

2 X 
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cient,  that  every  competent  assertion  should  have  its  competent 
denial. 

Blit,  in  the  necotid  place,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Aristotclic  contra- 
diction only  proceeds  on  a certain  arbitrary  hypothesis  of  parti- 
cularity ; to  wit,  that  “some”  is  to  mean  only  “some  at  least,” 
(possibly  therefore,  all  or  none,)  thus  constituting,  both  in  affirm- 
ation and  in  negation,  virtually  a double  proposition, — a proposi- 
tion comprising,  in  effect,  two  contraries  * 

In  the  third  place,  however,  the  proposition  is, — in  truth  contra- 
dictorily deniable ; for  every  legitimate  affirmation  must  admit  of 
a legitimate  negation.  But  negation  and  affirmation  must  bo  con- 

• I have  Iiere,  aud  once  before  (p.  088)  criticised  Mr  Dc  Morgan,  not  on 
Aristotclic  principles.  It  is  but  fair  tliat  I .state  articulately  tlie  groumls. 

K\\  particularity,  all  “some”  is,  gcncrically,  indefinite;  but  one  particu- 
larity is  of  one  indefinitnde,  another  is  of  anotlier.  In  short,  to  apply  the 
technical  formula  of  Specification  (p.  69.^>)  in  its  higliest  .simplicity — in  its 
most  repulsive  nakedness : — some  Some  is  not  some  Some.  For,  so  to  speak, 
of  “some,”  one  six'cics  denotes  intlijinitc  dijinitude ; wliilst  another  denotes 
dejinite  indejinitudr.  And  why?  Tlie  former  species  not  definitely  excluding 
the  definite, — the  “ all  ” and  “ none,”  is  therefore,  at  once,  in  different 
respects,  indefinite  and  definite,  tliat  is,  indefinitely  dejinite ; whilst  the  latter, 
definitely  excluding  the  definite, — the  “ all,”  the  “ none,"  is,  therefore,  at 
once,  in  different  respects,  definite  and  indefinite,  that  is,  definitely  indefinite. 

1<*  In  the  sense  of  i.NnKKixtTE  itr.riKiJvnK.—Afiirmaiire.ty:  “ .Some  ” 
means  “ some  at  least,— some  fierliaps  all ; ” tliat  is,  “ some,”  itself  always 
indefinite,  but  not  definitely  exclusive  of  the  definite,  “ all.” — Neyatieely  ; 
“ Not  some  ” means  “ not  some,  at  least,— not  some,  [lerhaps  none ; ” that  is, 
“ not  .some,”  itself  always  indefinite,  but  not  definitely  exclusive  of  the  defi- 
nite “ not  any,”  or  “ none  ” — “ Ax  least  ” is  the  watchword  of  tliis  system, 
in  affirmatives  as  in  negatives.  (I  may  notice  that  the  w xi;  of  Aris- 
totle aud  the  Greek  Logicians  is  hardly  conformable  to  this  kind  of  indefini- 
tnde.) 

2”  In  the  sen.se  of  definite  indefinitude. — Affirmatively:  “Some” 
means  “ some  at  most, — some  not  all,— some  only ; ” that  Is,  “ some,”  itself 
always  indefinite,  but  definitely  exclusive  of  the  definite  “all." — Neyatively: 
“ Not  some  ” means  “ not  some,  at  most, — not  some  and  yet  not  none, — not 
some,  only  ; " that  is,  “ not  some,”  itself  always  indefinite,  but  definitely 
exclusive  of  the  definite,  “ not  any,”  or  “ none.” — “ At  xiost,”  both  iu 
affirmative  and  negatives,  Ls  the  watchword  of  this  system. 

Of  these  several  meanings  of  “some,”  all  the  world  has  been,  at  least  impli- 
citly, never  unaware  ; and  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  certainly  the  more  pro- 
minent. This  enhances  the  marvel,  that  the  former  only  ha.s  been  explicitly 
developeil  and  fonnally  generalised  by  Arutotlc  ; but  what  Ari.stotle  failed 
to  do,  has  been  left  undone  by  subsequent  logicians.  The  two  different 
meanings  afibrd,  however,  in  many  cases  two  different  results,  as  well  in  the 
relation  of  Incom/mssi/dlity,  as  in  the  relation  of  (immediate)  Inference:  aud 
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tradictorily  opposed ; as  Aristotle  has  expressed  it, — “ BeUcecn 
affi.rmation  and  negation  there  is  no  mean.”  Yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  denial  should  rest  on  a single  alternative  case, — on 
a contradictory  proposition.  For  it  may  well  be,  that  a denial  is 
supported  only  on  one  or  other  of  two  incompossible  contraries ; 
but  it  will  be  valid  if  one  or  other  of  the  contraries  be  true.  In 
the  present  case,  the  proposition,  for  example, — “ All  (class, 
whole,  every,  &c.)  triangle  is  all  (class,  whole,  every,  &c.)  trila- 
teral,” is  contradictorily  denied  by  the  proposition, — “ All  (class, 
&c.)  triangle — is  not — all  (class,  &c.)  trilateral,”  in  the  sense, — 


what  Ls  worse,  even  than  the  exclusive  consideration  of  a single  meaning,  Is, 
that  Inference  and  Incompossibilitv  (especially  by  the  logicians  after  Aris- 
totle,) have,  in  that  single  meaning,  been  jumbled  together  under  the  ban-cn 
and  ambiguous  head  of  OpposUion. 

But  worst  of  all ; in  fact,  the  one  meauiug  considered  exclusively  by  Aris- 
totle and  the  logicians,  has,  only  improperly,  an  intralogical,  formal,  objec- 
tive significance.  It  is  not  a necessity,  either  of  thought  or  of  things,  but 
merely  an  .accident  of  the  former.  Its  peculiar  indefinitnde  is  a contribution 
from  the  contingency  of  our  ignorance,  and  with  our  ignorance  would  disap- 
pear; for,  (to  say  nothing  of  Individuals  or  Individualised  Generals.')  in  reality 
and  in  thought,  every  quantity  is  nece.ssarily  either  all,  or  none,  or  some.  Of 
these  the  third  presents  the  only  formal  indefinitude;  and  it  is  formally 
exclusive  of  the  other  two.  The  donble  inadvertence,  as  I think,  of  Aristotle, 
(An.  I’r.  I.  2.)  in  recognising  the  indesiynale  (ciiic(taron)  to  be  at  once  a 
<|uantity  and  an  indefinitude,  (for  the  ludesignate  is  thought,  either  precisely, 
as  whole  or  as  part,  or  vaguely,  as  the  one  or  the  other,  unknown  which,  but 
the  worse  always  presumed) ; — this  vagueness, — this  material,  subjective  and 
contingent  indefinitnde,  lay  at  the  root  of  his  whole  doctrine  of  Particularity, 
the  indefinitude  of  which  quantity  he  should  have  kept  purely  formal,  objec- 
tive, and  necessaiy,  instead  of  confounding  the  two  indeflnitudes  together. 
Thus  by  mixing  np  the  material  with  the  formal,— what  was  indefinitely 
tliouyht  with  what  was  thought  as  indefinite,  Aristotle  (to  say  nothing  of  other 
consequences)  annulled  all  inference  of,  what  I would  call.  Integration.  On 
his  doctrine  we  are  not  wan-anted,  from  the  proposition — “ Some  dogs  are  all 
barking  animals,”  (“  Qnoddam  caninum  est  omne  latrans,”)  to  infer  the  pro- 
position— “ Some  dogs  do  not  bark,”  (“  Qnoddam  caninatn  est  nullum  liit- 
rans”) — But  I am  lapsing  into  discussion. — We  must  therefore  have  two 
Tables : one  for  Incompossibility,  another  for  Inference  ; and  nnder  each,  we 
must  distinguish  the  result  on  cither  system  of  particularity.  At  present  I 
can  merely  append  the  compound  Table,  (see  following  page) ; and  shall 
only  say,  that  a better,  though  a more  elaborate,  plan  of  showing  the  various 
correlations  of  the  several  pairs  of  propositions,  is  to  write  all  the  eight  on 
the  phases  of  octagonal  diagrams,  and  then  to  connect  them  by  different  lines 
(thicker,  thinner,  waving,  broken,  dotted,  &c.)  representing,  in  the  different 
systems,  their  mutual  dependencies. 
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“ This  proposition,  ‘ All  triangle  is  all  trilateral,’  is  untrue.”  And 
such,  in  the  present  form,  is  comparatively  safe ; for  there  being 
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here  two  universal  prcdcsignations,  the  negative  particle,  like  the 
ass  of  Buridanus,  is  left  in  cqullibrio,  and  not  necessarily  attracted 
by  preference,  to  either.  (Illustrations  might  be  drawn  from 
individuaU  and  individualised  classes.)  The  denial  is  here,  cer- 
tainly, vague  and  ambiguous ; but  so  it  ought.  For  there  are 
five  several  cases,  any  of  which  it  may  mean ; and  of  these  any 
will  validly  support  the  negation  of  the  affirmative  proposition. 
These  are  : — 1",  “ Not-all  triangle  is  all  trilateral,”  equivalent  to 
the  proposition,  — “ Some  triangle  is  all  trilateral;”  2°,  “All 
triangle  is  not-all  trilateral,”  equivalent  to  the  proposition, — “ All 
triangle  is  some  trilateral;”  these  oppositions,  overlooked  by 
the  logicians,  I call  inconsistents.  The  following  are  contraries : 
— 3°,  “ All  triangle  is-not  (i.  e.  excludes)  all  trilateral,”  tanta^ 
mount  (though  ambiguously)  to  the  proposition, — “ Any  triangle 
is  not  (no  triangle  is)  any  trilateral ; ” 4°,  “ All  triangle  is  not  all 
trilateral,”  signifying,  — “Some  triangle  is  no  trilateral;”  5°, 
“ All  triangle  is-not  all  trilateral,”  in  the  sense  of, — “ No  triangle 
is  some  trilateral.”  The  first  and  fourth,  the  second  and  fifth,  are 
in  fact  what  I call  integrants. 

Now  Mr  De  Morgan  misconceives  all  this. — In  the  first  place, 
he  does  not  perceive  that  a proposition  can  be  contradictorily 
denied,  though  the  denial  itself  may  rest  ultimately  only  on  a 
single  contrary  or  inconsistent  proposition.  For  though  the  dene- 
gand  be  only  contrarily  or  inconsistently  opposed  to  each  of  the 
alternatively  supporting  propositions,  it  is  however  contradictorily 
opposed  to  them  as  a class. — In  the  second  place,  he  has  over- 
looked all  the  five  cases  on  which  the  denial  may  be  established, 
except  the  last  two. — In  the  third  place,  he  marvellously  supposes 
that  each  of  these  does  not  singly  invalidate  the  toto-total  affirma- 
tive, but  that  the  truth  of  this  can  be  only  denied  by  a disjunctive 
proposition  made  up  of  a toto-partial  and  a parti-total  negative  ; 

or,  (for  he  varies,)  of  two  parti-total  negatives In  the fourth  place, 

Mr  De  Morgan,  thus  varying,  does  not  observe,  that  his  precept 
and  his  example  are  not  at  one. — Further,  in  the  fifth  place,  he 
is  here  seen  strangely  to  confound  the  hypothetical  process  of 
thought,  prior  to  all  negation,  with  the  subsequent  categorical 
negation  itself ; and  still  more  strangely,  to  limit  the  common 
hypothetical  preliminary  to  this  form  exclusively.  Adhering  to 
the  present  form,  and  to  our  previous  example,  the  reasoner  says 
to  himself : — “ The  proposition, — ‘ All  triangle  is  all  trilateral,’  is 
false,  if  case  1,  or  2,  or  3,  or  4.  or  5.  one  or  more,  be  true;  but 
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case  4 alone,  or  cases  4 and  5 together,  are  true,  therefore,”  &c. 
After  this  silent  hypothetical  preliminary,  he  categorically  states 
his  coutradictory  denial.  The  process  is  the  same,  where  there 
is  only  one  possible  alternative,  when,  consequently,  the  proposi- 
tion supporting  the  denial  is  itseZ/' directly  and  not  disjunctively 
contradictory  of  the  denegand.  We  think  antecedently  : — “ If 
‘ Aristotle  is  a philosopher,’  be  true,  then  ‘ Aristotle  is  not  a 
philosopher,’  must  be  false,  and  vice  versa ; but  tliat  is  true ; 
therefore  this  is  false.”  We  then  openly  state  the  negation.* — 
Mr  De  Morgan  goes  on  to  the  second  form. 

2. — Parti-partial  Negation.  To  this  Mr  De  Morgan  makes  the 
following  objection  : — 

“ 'nrirdly,  the  proposition  ‘ some  A'»  are  not  some  )>,”  has  no  fnnda- 
nicntal  proposition  which  denies  it,  and  not  even  a compound  of  otlicr  pro- 
|X)sitions.  It  is  then  open  to  the  above  objection : and  to  others  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  is  what  I have  called  (F.  L.,  p.  153)  a spurious  proposition,  as 
long  as  either  of  its  names  applies  to  more  than  one  instance.  And  tiie 
denial  is  as  follows ; — ‘ There  is.  hut  one  X,  and  but  one  and  X is  IV 
Unless  we  know  beforehand  that  there  is  but  one  soldier,  and  one  animal, 
and  that  soldier  the  animal,  we  cannot  deny  that  ‘ some  soldiers  are  not 
some  animats.’  Whenever  we  know  enough  of  X and  Y to  bring  forward 
‘ some  Xs  are  not  some  la,’  as  what  could  be  conceived  to  have  been  false,  we 
know  more,  namely,  ‘ No  X is  1',’  which,  wlicn  X and  Y arc  singular,  is 
true  or  false  with  ‘ some  Xs  are  not  some  la.’  ” 

Here  also  Mr  De  ^Morgan  wholly  misunderstands  the  nature 
and  purport  of  the  form  which  he  professes  to  criticise.  He  calls 
it  “ a spurious  proposition.”  Spurious  in  law  means  a bad  kind 
of  bastard.  This  is,  however,  not  only  a legitimate,  for  it 
e.vpresses  one  of  the  eight  necessary  relations  of  propositional 
terms,  but,  within  its  proper  sphere,  one  of  the  most  important 


• In  reference  to  this  objection  of  Mr  De  Morgan,  it  lias  been  acutely 
observed  by  the  ingenious  critic  previously  quoted,  Mr  Mansel ; — “ The  tiue 
contradictory  we  take  to  be,  ‘ all  A is  not  all  B,’  wliicli,  like  the  original  pro- 
position, m.ay  be  treated  collectively  or  distributivehj,  i.  e.  .as  a singular  or  as  an 
universal  proposition.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  compatible  with  one  of  three 
distinct  assertions,  ‘ no  A is  B,’  ‘ some  Aisnot  B,'‘somc  BisnotA;’  but 
the  opponent  docs  not  commit  liim.scif  to  any  one  of  the  tliroo.  He  denies 
only  to  the  extent  in  wliich  the  original  propo.sition  was  a.sserted,  and  no 
further;  ami  hence,  in  proportion  as  the  adinnation  i.s  dejinite,  the  nega- 
tion will  be  ind^nite."  (North  British  Review,  vol.  xv.,  p.  116.)  This, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  in  principle  the  same  with  «hal  has  insl  Iwen 
alleged. 
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of  the  forms,  which  Logic  comprehends,  and  which  logicians  have 
neglected.  It  may,  indeed,  and  that  easily,  bo  illogically  per- 
verted. It  may  bo  misemployed  to  perform  the  function  wliicb 
other  forms  are  peculiarly  adapted  more  effectually  to  discharge; 
it  may  be  twisted  to  sever  part  of  one  notion  from  part  of  another, 
the  two  total  notions  being  already  perhaps  thought  as  distinct ; 
— and  then,  certainly,  in  this  relation,  it  may  bo  considered 
useless  : — but  in  no  relation  can  it  ever  logically  be  denominated 
“ spurious."  For  why  ? Whatever  is  operative  in  thought,  must 
bo  taken  into  account,  and  consequently  be  overtly  expressible  in 
logic;  for  logic  must  be,  as  to  be  it  professes,  an  uncxclusive 
reflex  of  thought,  and  not  merely  an  arbitrary  selection — a scries 
of  elegant  extracts,  out  of  the  forms  of  thinking.  Whether  the 
form  that  it  exhibits  as  legitimate  be  stronger  or  weaker,  be 
more  or  less  frequently  applied ; — that,  as  a material  and  contin- 
gent consideration,  is  beyond  its  purview. — But  the  form  in  ques- 
tion is,  as  said,  not  only  legitimate — not  “ spurious,” — it  is  most 
important. 

What  then  is  the  function  which  this  form  is  pectiliarly, — is 
indeed,  alone,  competent  to  perform? — A parti-partial  negative  is 
the  proposition  in  which,  and  in  which  exclusively,  we  declare  a 
whole  of  any  kind  to  be  divisible.  Some  A is  not  some  A ; — 
this  is  the  judgment  of  divisibility  and  of  division  ; • the  negation 
of  this  judgment  (and  of  its  corresponding  integrant)  in  the  asser- 
tion tliat  A has  no  some,  no  parts,  is  the  judgment  of  indivisi- 
bility, of  unity,  of  simplicity.  This  form  is  implicitly  at  work  in 
all  the  sciences,  and  it  has  only  failed  in  securing  the  attention  of 
logicians  as  an  abstract  form,  because,  in  actual  use,  it  is  too 
familiar  to  be  notorious,  lying,  in  fact,  unexpressed  and  latescent 
in  every  concrete  application.  Even  in  Logic  itself  it  is  indis- 
pensable. In  that  science  it  constitutes  no  less  than  the  peculiar 
formula  of  the  great  principle  of  Specification  (and  Individualisa- 
tion), that  is  the  process  by  which  a class  (genus  or  species)  is 
divided  into  its  subject  parts, — the  counter  process,  to  wit,  of 
Gencritication.  And  this  great  logical  formula  is  to  bo  branded 
by  logical  writers  as  “ spurious”  ! No  doubt,  the  particularity, 
as  a quantity  easily  understood,  is  very  generally  elided  in  expres- 

• Looking  to  the  table  of  Breadth  and  Depth  (p.  69!)),  and  taking  the 
highest  genns,  we  say  : “ .‘kime  A i.s  not  some  A ; for  .some  A is  A K,  wiiil.st 
.some  A is  A'H" ; and  so  on. — Sec  al.so  alwive.  p.  16.9. 
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sion,  thoiigli  at  work  in  thought ; or  it  is  denoted  by  a substi- 
tute. Meaning,  we  avoid  saying, — “ Some  men  arc  not  some 
men."  Tliis  we  change,  perhaps,  into  " men  arc  not  men,”  or 
“ how  dlfFcrent  arc  men  from  men,”  or  “ man  from  man,”  or 
“ these  from  those,”  or  “ some  from  otlier,”  &c.  Still  " some  is 
not  some”  lies  .at  the  root;  and  when  we  oppose  “ other,”  “some 
other,”  &c.  to  “ some,”  it  is  evident,  that  “ other  ” is  itself  only 
obtained  as  the  remit  of  the  negation,  whieh,  in  fact,  it  plcona.sti- 
cally  embodies.  For  other  than  ” is  only  a synonyme  for  “ is 
not ; ” “ other  (or  some  other)  A ” is  convertible  with  “ not  some 
A ” ; whilst  there  is  implied  by  “ this,”  “ not  that ; ” by  “ that,” 
” not  this  ; ’’  and  by  “ the  other,”  “ neither  this  nor  that and 
so  on.  Here  we  must  not  confound,  the  logical  with  the  rhe- 
torical, tlie  necessary  in  thought  with  the  agreeable  in  expres- 
sion. 

Following  Mr  De  Morgan  in  his  selected  example,  and  not 
even  transcending  his  more  peculiar  science  : in  the  first  place,  as 
the  instance  of  divisiem  I borrow  his  logical  illustration  from  the 
class  “ soldier.”  'Now  in  what  manner  is  this  generic  notion 
divided  into  species?  We  say  to  ourselves: — “Some  Soldier  is 
not  some  Soldier ; for  some  Soldier  is  (all)  Infantry,  some  Soldier 
is  (all)  Cavalry,  &c. ; and  (any)  Infantry  is  not  (any)  Cavalry.” 
A parti-partial  negative  is  tho  only  form  of  judgment  for  division, 
of  what  kind  soever  be  the  whole ; (and  Mr  De  Morgan  can  state 
for  it  no  other.) — .\gain,  in  the  second  place,  as  the  example  of 
indivisibility:  “Some  of  this  Point,  is  not  some  of  this  (same) 
Point.”  Such  a i)roposition,  Mr  De  Morgan,  as  a iimthcmati- 
cian,  cannot  admit,  for  a mathematical  point  is,  ex  hypothesi, 
without  some, — without  some  and  some, — without  parts,  same  and 
other ; it  is  indivisible.  He  says,  indeed,  that  a parti-partial 
negative  cannot  be  denied.  Hut  if  ho  bo  unable  to  admit,  he 
must  be  able  to  deny  ; and  it  would  be  a curious — a singular  ano- 
maly, if  logic  afforded  no  competent  form  for  so  ordinary  a nega- 
tion ; if  we  could  not  logically  deny,  that  iSocrates  is  a class, — 
that  an  individual  is  a universal, — that  the  thousht  of  an  indi- 
visible  unit  is  the  thought  of  a divisible  plurality. 

3. — Quantities  of  Breadth  and  Depth,* — I now  proceed  to  con- 

• This  (ILstinction,  as  limited  to  the  doctrine  of  single  notions,  was  signal- 
ized by  the  Port- Royal  Ia>gicians,  under  the  names  of  Extension  and  Com- 
yreliension ; Ticibnitz  and  his  followers  preferred  the  more  antithetic  title.s 
of  Extension  and  Intension,  thongh  Intension  be  here  somewhat  ileflceted 
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sidiT  Mr  De  Morgan’s  observations  on  these  quantities,  (pj).  29, 
sq.)  constituting,  as  they  do,  the  central  doctrine  of  an  adequate 
system  of  syllogism  ; but  I regret  to  be  again  obliged  to  show, 
that  he  radically  misunderstands  what  he  attempts  to  illustrate. 
These,  which  arc  merely  views  of  the  same  relation  from  opposite 
points,  Mr  De  Morgan  regards  as  things  in  themselves  different. 
The  reading  of  a proposition  in  depth,  in  contrast  to  its  reading 
in  breadth,  “ is,”  he  says,  “ not  another  reading  of  the  same 
proposition,  but  another  proposition,  derived  inferentially,  though 
not  syllogistically,  by  aid  of  the  dictum  de  majore  el  minore.” 
lie  endeavours  subsequently  to  prove,  “ that  a new  distinction  is 
introduced;  and,  farther,  that  the  two  modes  of  reading  are  not 
convertible;  the  extensive  mode  gives  the  intensive,  but  not  vice 
versa  in  all  cases.”  This,  after  an  elaborate  detail,  he  calls  : “ an 
important  distinction.  In  the  affirmative,  any  portion  of  the 
intension  of  the  predicate  may  be  affirmed  of  the  subject ; in  the 
negative,  it  is  not  true  that  any  portion  of  the  intension  of  the  pre- 
dicate may  be  denied  of  the  subject.  Thus,  ‘ No  pl.anet  moves  in 
a circle,’  gives  us  a right  to  deny  any  constitutive  attribute  of 
circular  motion  to  that  of  a planet,  but  not  any  attribute ; not, 
for  instance,  the  progression  through  every  longitude.” 

This  suffices  to  show  how  completely  Mr  De  Morgan  mistakes 
the  great  principle  : — The  predicate  of  the  predicate  is,  ivith  the 
predicate,  affirmed  or  denied,  of  the  subject.  In  both  cases,  in 
negatives  equally  as  in  affirmatives,  the  rule  is  thoroughgoing. 
To  say  nothing  of  affirmation,  touching  which  there  is  no  dispute, 
— All  that  enters  into  the  predicate  notion  is  denied  of  the  sub- 
ject, if  the  predicate  itself  be  denied.  There  is  no  exception. 
The  rule  is  absolute;  and,  in  reference  to  Bre.adth  and  Depth, 
there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  “ constitutive  ” and 
“ attributive,”  between  necessary  and  contingent,  between  pecu- 
liar and  common.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  what  has  antecedently 

from  its  proper  me.iiiing— tliat  of  Degree;  mid  tlic  QiimUitas  .Im/oViw  and 
Qiiantitas  Compterus  lias,  among  sundry  other  synon_^^nC3,  been  employeil 

not  exclusively,  in  modem  times,  for  Aristotle  uses  to  and  to 

XOAoiro*-— The  best  expression,  I think  for  the  distinction,  is  Breadth  (IlXarof, 
Latitudo),  and  Depth  {tiiSss,  Profunditas).  Tills  nomenclature,  wliicli  I 
have  long  employed,  was  borrowed  from  certain  of  the  ancient  Greek  logi- 
cians ; but  as  their  works  liave  been,  for  ages,.rarely  ami  perfunctorily  looked 
into,  this  neglect  may  account  for  tlic  oblivion  in  wliich  tlie  antiquity  of 
these  terms  has  remained,  even  after  the  distinction,  whicli  they  liest  deno- 
minate, had  obtained  a renovated  importance. 
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been  hiown,  what  is  newly  discovered.  Those  are  merely  mate- 
rial affections.  We  have  only  to  consider  what  it  is  we  formally 
think.  In  fact,  if  this  principle  be  not  universally  right,  if  Mr 
Do  Morgan  bo  not  altogether  wrong,  my  extension  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Breadth  and  Depth,  in  correlation,  from  notions  to  propo- 
sitions and  syllogisms,  has  been  only  an  egregious  blunder.  I 
am,  therefore,  bound  to  do  battle  for  it,  as  pro  aris  et  fads;  and, 
fortunately,  its  vindication  is  of  the  easiest. 

“ Newton  is  not  I^eibnitz.”  Here  the  individual,  Leibnitz,  is 
definitely,  is  contradictorily,  denied  of  the  individual,  Newton. 
Nothing  of  Leibnitz  is  declared  to  be  anything  of  Newton ; and 
vice  vei'sa.  Thus,  every  attribute  comprehended  in  our  thought 
of  Leibnitz,  be  it  his  humanity,  be  it  the  wearing  of  his  wig  awry, 
is,  in  this  proposition,  virtually  denied  of  Newton. — But,  again, 
we  say,  “ Leibnitz  is  a mathematician.”  Now,  in  so  far  as  the 
notion  of  mathematician  is  in  this  proposition  affirmed  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  thought  of  Leibnitz,  “ mathematician  ” is  mediately 
deniable  of  Newton.  So  much  is  certain.  But  do  we  herefrom 
infer, — is  this  tantamount  to  saying, — “ Newton  is  not  a mathe- 
matician,” as  a general  negative,  and  in  the  sense  of  no  or  not 
any  mathematician  ? Assuredly  not.  For  this  would  be  to  deny 
of  Newton  more  than  is  comprehended  in  the  notion  affirmatively 
predicated  of  Leibnitz.  Let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  the 
proposition, — “ Leibnitz  is  a mathematician.”  “ A mathemati- 
cian ” does  not  here  imply  all,  every,  or  even  any  mathemati- 
cian, but  some  mathematician, — a certain  mathematician  ; and  this 
parlicuUtre, — bo  it  vagum,  be  it  signatnm, — this  some  or  certain 
mathematidan  which  we  affirm  of  I.a;ibnitz,  we  do  deny  of  New- 
ton, in  denying  him  to  be  Leibnitz.  To  Lake  Mr  Do  Slorgan’s 
own  example  : We  do  not  universally  deny  of  a planet  any  pro- 
gression through  every  longitude,  in  saying,  “ No  planet  moves 
in  a circle but  we  deny  of  it  particularly  some  such  progres- 
sion,— to  wit,  a drcular.  More,  indeed,  we  could  not,  from  the 
proposition.  For  all  circular  progre.ssion  through  every  longi- 
tude is  only  some, — is  only  a certain  kind  of,  progression  through, 
&c.  Progression,  &c.,  is  the  genus ; drcular  progression.  See.,  is 
the  sjKJcics. — This,  by  the  way,  is  an  instance  of  the  necessity 
in  logic  of  a toto-partial  negative,  though,  as  shown,  such  pro- 
position.al  form  hiis  been  neglected  or  proscribed  by  logical 
authors. 

(\oir. — others,  Ihcs'kIos  Mr  Dr  Morgan,  have  mi.'iiimirrstonil  this  inal- 
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Ut,  I may  subjoin  the  following  Diagram ; representing  Breadth  and  Depth, 
w ith  the  relations  of  Affirmation  and  Negation  to  these  quantities. 


Scheme  of  the  Two  Quantities. 


Aff.  Nko. 

.X 


i, 


V 


Ground  of  Reality. 


Ill  the  pi-occding  Table  there  arc  represented  : — by  A,  A,  &C.,  the  highest 
genus  or  widest  attribute ; by  Y,  the  lowest  species  or  narrowest  attribute  ; 
whilst  the  other  four  horizontal  series  of  vowels  typify  the  subaltern  genera 
and  species,  or  the  intermediate  attributes.  The  voirete  are  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  classes,  or  common  qualities ; whereas  the  coneonante  z,  z',  z",  (and 
which  to  render  the  contrast  more  obtrusive  arc  not  capitals,)  represent 
individuals  or  singulars.  Every  higher  class  or  more  common  attribute  is 
supposed  (in  conformity  with  logical  precision)  to  be  dichotomised,— to  be 
divided  into  two  by  a lower  class  or  attribute,  and  its  contradictoiy  or  nega- 
tive. This  coutradictoiT',  of  which  only  the  commenecnieiit  appears,  is 
marked  by  an  italic  vowel,  preceded  by  a perpendicular  line  ( | ) signifying 
not  or  non,  and  analogous  to  the  minus  ( — ) of  the  mathematicians.  This 
being  understood,  the  Table  at  once  exhibits  the  real  identity  and  rational 
differences  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  which,  though  denomuiated  quarUitiee, 
are,  in  reality,  one  and  the  some  quantity,  viewed  in  conuter  relations  and 
from  opiwsite  ends.  Nothing  is  the  one,  which  is  not,  /wo  tanto.  the  other. 

In  Breadth:  the  supreme  genua  (A,  A,  &c.)  is,  as  it  api>ears,  absolutely  the 
greatest  whole  ; an  individual  (z)  absolutely  the  smallest  part ; whereas  the 
intermediate  da.sses  are  each  of  them  a relative  part  or  sjiecies,  by  reference 
to  the  class  and  classes  above  it ; a relative  whole  or  genus,  by  reference  to 
the  class  or  classes  below  it. — In  Depth;  the  individual  is  absolutely  the 
greatest  whole,  the  highest  genus  is  absolutely  the  smallest  part;  whilst 
every  relatively  lower  class  or  species,  is  relatively  a greater  whole  than  the 
cla.ss,  classes,  or  genera,  above  it. — The  two  quantities  are  ibas,  the 
diagram  represcuits,  precisely  the  inverse  of  each  other.  The  greater  the 
Breadth,  the  less  the  Depth ; the  gi-eatcr  the  Diqilli,  the  less  the  Breadth  : 
and  each,  within  itself,  allbrding  the  coiTclative  differences  of  whole  ami  pan. 
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each,  tluM'eforc,  in  oppO!*ite  rc9i>ccts,  conliins  and  is  contained.  But,  for  dis  - 
tinction’s sake,  it  is  liere  convenient  to  employ  a difference,  not  altogether  arbi- 
traiy,  of  cxprc.ssion.  We  .slioidd  say  : — “ containing  and  contained  under" 
for  Breadth  ; — “ containing  and  contained  in."  for  Depth.  This  dustinction, 
which  has  been  taken  by  some  modent  logicians,  though  unknown  to  many  of 
them,  was  not  observed  by  Aristotle.  We  find  him  (to  say  nothing  of  other 
ancient  logicians,)  using  the  expre.ssion  <’>  oAm  iirm  or  for  cither 

whole.  Though  different  in  the  order  of  thought  (rntione),  the  two  quunti- 
tic.s  arc  identical  in  the  nature  of  things  (rc).  Each  .supposes  the  other ; and 
Breadth  is  not  more  to  be  distinguished  from  Depth,  than  the  relations  of  the 
sides,  from  the  relations  of  the  angles,  of  a triangle.  In  effect  it  is  precisely 
the  same  reasoning,  whether  we  argue  in  Depth, — “ z'  is  (t.  e.  as  subject, 
contains  in  it  the  inherent  attribute)  some  Y ; all  Y is  some  U ; all  U is  some 
O ; all  O is  some  I ; all  I is  some  E ; all  E is  .some  A ; — therefore,  z'  is  some 
A or  whether  we  argue  in  Breadth, — “ Some  A is  (i.  e.  as  class,  contains 
under  it  the  subject  part)  all  E ; some  E is  all  I ; some  I Ls  all  ()  ; some  O is 
all  U ; some  U is  all  Y ; .some  Y is  z'; — therefore,  some  A is  z'.”  The  two 
reasonings,  iTitemally  identical,  are  externally  the  converse  of  each  other ; 
the  premise  and  tenn,  which  in  Breadth  is  major,  in  Depth  b minor.*  In 
syllogisms  also,  where  the  contrast  of  the  two  fpiantitics  is  abolished,  there, 
with  the  difference  of  figure,  the  differences  of  major  and  minor  premise  and 
term  fall  likewise.  In  truth,  however,  common  language  in  its  enouncement 
of  propositions  is  here  perhaps  more  correct  and  philosophical  than  the 
technical  language  of  logic  itself.  For  as  it  is  only  an  erjuation — only  an 
affirmation  of  identity,  or  its  negation,  which  is,  in  cither  (piantity,  proposed  ; 
therefore  the  substantive  verb,  (is,  is  not,')  used  in  both  cases,  speaks  more 
accurately,  than  the  expressions,  contained,  (or  not  contained)  in  of  the  one, 
contained,  (or  not  contained)  under  of  the  otlu-r.  In  fact,  the  tiro  quantities 
and  the  two  quantifications  have  by  logicians  lu'en  neglected  together. 

This  Table  (the  principle  of  which  becomes  more  palpably  demonstrative, 
when  the  parts  of  the  table  are  turned  into  the  parts  of  a circular  machine), 
exhibits  all  the  mntnal  relations  of  the  counter  quantities. — 1",  It  n^presents 
the  classes,  as  a series  of  resemblances  thought  as  one,  (by  a repetition  of 
the  same  letter  in  the  same  scries.)  but  as  really  distinct  (by  separating 
lines).  Tims,  A is  only  A,  not  A,  A,  A,  &c. ; some  Animal  is  not  some 


• Though  the  theory  of  the  syllogism  in  Depth  (far  less  in  both  quantities 
conjunctly)  was  not  generalised  by  Aristotle  nor  by  any  of  the  ancient  logi- 
cians, it  seems  to  have  wrought  unconsciously  in  detenuining  the  order  of 
the  premises.  Our  common  order,  that  of  Breadth,  is  derived  from  Boethius ; 
and  his  intiuence  was  limited  to  the  West — to  the  Latin  schools.  The 
Greeks,  Arabians,  Jews,  &c.,  generally  adhered  to  the  order  which,  before 
Botdhius,  was,  with  few  exceptions,  prevalent  in  the  Latin  world  ; — the 
proposition  which  we  call  the  muior  jiremise  standing  first.  The  truth  in 
this  matter  has  l>ecn  simply  reversed  by  modern  scholars  and  historians  of 
philosophy.  To  quote  only  the  most  recent  authority : Waitz,  in  his  late 
valuable  edition  of  the  Organon,  has,  I see,  followed  the  learned  editors  of 
,-\puleins,  in  this  universal  error.  Even  the  great  John  AIIkmI  Fabricius  is 
at  fault. 
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Animal ; one  clas.s  of  Aiiiimils  is  not  all,  even',  or  any  other ; tlii.s  Animal 
is  not  that ; Socrates  is  not  Plato ; z is  not  z'.  On  the  other  hand,  E is  E 
A ; and  Y is  Y U O I E A j every  lower  and  hii^'her  letter  in  the  series 
coalescing  uninterruptedly  into  a serie.s  of  reciprocal  subjects  and  predicates, 
as  shewn  by  the  absence  of  all  discriminating  lines.  Thus,  Socrates  (z'), 
is  Athenian  (Y),  Greek  (U),  European  (O),  Man  (1),  Mammale  (E),  Ani- 
mal (A).  Of  course  the  series  must  be  in  grammatical  and  logicnl  hannony. 
We  must  not  collate  notions  abstract  and  notions  concrete.— 2”,  The  Table 
shews  the  inverse  correlation  of  the  two  quantities  in  respect  of  amount. 
For  example : A (i.  e A,  A,  &c.)  the  highest  genus  is  represented  as  having 
si.x  times  the  Itreadth  of  Y ; whilst  Y (i.  e.  Y — .V)  the  lowest  species,  has 
si.x  times  the  Depth  of  A. — ,S“,  The  Table  manifests  all  the  classes,  as  in 
themselves  unreal,  subjective,  ideal ; for  these  are  merely  fictions  or  artihees 
of  the  mind,  for  the  convenience  of  thinking.  Universals  only  exist  in 
nature,  as  they  cea.se  to  be  universal  in  thought ; that  is,  a.s  they  are  reduced 
from  general  and  abstract  attributes  to  individual  and  concrete  qualities. 
A — Y are  only  truly  objective  as  distributed  through  z,  z',  z ",  &c.  j and  in 
that  case  they  arc  not  universals.  As  Boethius  expresses  it : — “ Omne  quod 
est,  CO  quod  eat,  singtilare  eat.” — 4”,  The  opposition  of  class  to  class,  through 
contradictory  attributes,  is  distinguished  by  lines  different  from  those  mark- 
ing the  separation  of  one  part  of  the  same  cla.ss  from  another.  Thus,  Ani- 
mal, or  Sentiently-orgauised,  (A),  is  contrasted  with  Not-animal,  or  Not- 
sentientiy-organised,  ( | .1),  by  lines  thicker  than  those  which  merely  dis- 
criminate one  animal  (A),  from  another  (A). — Thus : 

Touching  Propotitions : — An  affirmative  proposition  is  merely  an  equation 
of  the  quantities  of  its  Subject  and  Predicate,  in  Breadth  or  in  Depth  indif- 
ferently, and  the  consequent  declaration  of  the  coalescence,  pro  tanto,  of  the 
two  terms  themselves  into  a single  notion ; a negative  proposition,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  enoiinccmcnt  of  the  non- equation  of  the  quantities — of  the 
non-identity  of  the  terms.  Every  proposition  may,  in  fact,  be  cast,  be  con- 
sidered, at  will,  in  either  quantity,  or  in  neither;  therefore,  if  a competent 
notation  we  have,  we  must  have  one,  which  in  every  proposition  is  able  to 
represent,  at  once,  both  the  counter-quantities,  and  even  to  sublimate  them 
into  one. 

Touching  SyUopimt: — A competent  notation  of  syllogism,  must,  in  like 
manner,  avail  consistently  to  exhibit  all  the  syllogistic  figures,  as  determined 
by  the  several  relations  of  the  two  quantities  to  the  middle  term ; and  it 
most  also  be  able  of  itself  to  manifest  the  differences  of  mood,  abstracting 
from  the  positive  differences  of  figure  altogether.  For  of  these  differences, 
the  modal  Is  essential,  the  schematic  is  contingent. — Finally,  if  our  system 
of  notation  be  complete,  we  must  po.ssess  not  only  one  notation  capable  of 
representing,  in  different,  though  analogous,  diagrams,  syllogisms  of  every 
figure  and  of  no  figure;  but  another  which  shall,  at  once  and  in  the  same 
diagram,  exhibit  every  syllogistic  mood,  apart  from  ail  schematic  differences^ 
be  they  positive,  be  they  privative.  All  this  my  two  schemes  of  notation,  in 
conjunction,  profess  to  do;  and  if  1 be  not  mistaken,  all  this  they  fully  and 
simply  accomplish. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  which  the  quantities  of  Depth  and  Breadth  bear 
to  the  qualities  of  A/fimintion  and  Seontion,  it  is  hardly  ueces.snry  to  say 
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more  than  has  been  stated  above  (p.  080).  Affirmation  follows  the  ascend- 
ing order,  that  of  snperordination ; Negation  follows  the  descending  order, 
that  of  subordination.  This  is  shown  by  the  aiTows.  In  regard  to  the 
horizontal  order,  that  of  co-ordination  : in  the  Affirmation  of  one  co-oniinatc, 
(^individual  or  class,)  the  other,  or  others,  are  thereby  denied  ; but  from  the 
Negation  of  one  co-ordinate  we  cannot  infer  the  Affirmation  of  any  other, — 
unless  the  subject  belong  to  the  immediately  higher  class,  and  that  class  be 
dichotomised,  by  contradiction. 

I stated  above,  (p.  148,)  that  the  Propositional  Modes,  which  from  their 
generality  had  been  introduced  into  Formal  Logic,  are  merely  Material, — 
themselves  material  predicates,  (perhaps  subjects,)  or  material  affections  of 
the  predicate,  (perhaps  subject); — that  these  modes  stand  to  each  other  in 
the  relation  of  genus  and  species; — and  that  they  may,  therefore,  be  reduced 
to  form  and  logical  integrity.  I may  here  briefly  explain  my  doctrine  on 
this  point. 

All  predication  is  the  predication  of  existence;  and  the  predication  of 
existence  is  cither  the  predication  of  existence  simply,  purely,  absolutely,  or 
the  predication  of  existence  not  simply,  purely,  absolutely,  but  nuder  cer- 
tain limitations,  manners,  modes, — modal  predication.  Now,  these  modes 
are,  in  themselves,  affections  of  this  or  that  particular  matter,  of  which 
Logic,  as  a fonnal  science,  can  take  no  account.  Modal  predication  is  thus, 
immediately  and  in  itself,  extra-logical.  But  if  we  can  reduce  these  modes 
to  those  relations  with  which  Logic  is  conversant;  in  that  case  Ixigic  may 
mediately  deal  with  them,  as  it  deals  with  all  other  objects;  that  is,  consi- 
der them,  not  as  they  really  exist,  in  and  for  themselves,  but  as  they  come 
under  the  forms  of  the  understanding — the  forms  of  thought,  as  thought. 
Such  relations  are  those  of  containing  and  contained,  in  the  counter  quanti- 
ties of  Depth  and  Breadth, — in  a word,  the  relations  of  Genus,  Species, 
Individual.  That  the  modes  which,  without  such  reduction,  have,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  the  science,  beeu  intruded  into  Logic,  may  be  so  reduced, 
is,  1 think,  possible;  and  the  following  scheme  will  show  how  I would 
realise  the  possibiiity.  The  whole  difficulty  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  vague- 
ness and  ambiguity  of  language;  and  we  have  only  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  to  render  obvious  the  logical  dependency  of  the  things. 

The  Existent. 


1.  Pure.  2.  Modxl* 


(A.)  Possible.  ( | A.)  Impossible. 


(A,  E.)  Actual.  (A,  | F.)  Potential. 


(A,  E,  I.)  Necessary.  (A,  E,  1 /.)  Contingent. 

1.  The  Pure^  (to  too  to  vTapx,on^  de  inessOy)  what  U or 

uncxclusively. 

2.  Tlie  M(xialy  (to  *sct«  t^o^toi',  to  Tfox/xo»,  modale, — these  expressions  are 

not  us(‘d  by  Aristotle,)  what  ts,  not  simply  or  unexclusively,  but  in 
this  or  that  way. 
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(A.)  The  Possible,  {to  IvsaTot,  possiblle,  &c.,)  what  can  be,  = the  not  impos- 
sible. 

( I .I.)  Tlic  Impossible,  (to  «oi/»«to»,  inipossibilc,  &c.,)  what  can/iot  be,  = the 
not  possibie. — This  and  tlie  preceding  are  congenera,  contradictory  of 
each  other. 

(A,  E.)  The  Actual,  (to  i»  ioioynit,  to  i»  inTit.ixusf,  actuale,  qnod  in  actu,  in 
case,  est,  &c.,)  wliat  is  now,  = tlie  not  potential. 

(A,  I E.)  Tlie  Potential,  (to  i>  ivoapti.  potcntiale,  quod  in  posse,  in  poten- 
tia,  est,  &c.,)  wliat  is  not  at  this,  but  map  be,  at  an  other  time,  = the 
not  actual. — Tliis  and  tliat  immediately  preceding  arc  couspccies,  and 
mutual  contradictories.  In  a logical  relation,  these  have  been  over- 
looked by  Aristotle  and  the  logicians ; for  the  vTa^)covs»  rfirnais  of 
the  I’hilosopher,  is  the  pure  or  non-modal  proposition,  and  altogetlier 
different  from  tlie  predication  of  actuality. 

(A,  E,  I.)  Tlie  Necessary,  (to  isa.ys.uiot,  nccessarium,  quod  necesse  est, 
&c.,)  what  is  {now),  and  needs  must  be,  = tlie  not  contingent. 

(A,  E,  1 1.)  The  Contingent,  (to  itit^ofsttot,  contingens,  &c.,)  what  is  (now), 
but  needs-not  be,  = the  not  necessary. — ^This  is  a co-ordinate  of  the 
last  previous,  and  they  contradict  each  other. 

Discounting,  therefore,  some  ambiguities  of  a mere  grammatical  interest, 
(and  on  which,  in  these  liints,  1 cannot  even  toucli,)  it  is  manifest  that  tlic 
Propositional  Modes  stand  to  each  other  in  the  formal  relations  of  Subordi- 
nation, Snperordination,  Co-ordination  ; and  that,  following  the  rules  of 
genera  and  species,  their  predication  falls  under  common  logical  govern- 
ment. 

Logicians,  in  this  affair,  have  been  guilty  of  a.  Jivefold  abenation. — In 
the  Jirst  place,  tliey  ought  not  to  have  defiled  the  purity  of  their  formal 
science  with  a subject  of  merely  material  consideration — a subject  to  be  by 
them  discussed,  only  to  lie  excluded  or  subordinated. — In  the  second  place, 
they  ought  not  to  have  dealt,  as  logical,  with  what  was  properly  of  meta- 
physical, or  merely  of  grammatical,  concernment. — In  the  third  place,  they 
ought  not  to  have  treated,  as  pertaining  to  the  copula,  what  belongs  to  the 
collated  terms. — In  the  fourth  place,  they  ought  not  to  have  confused  their 
doctrine  by  introducing  as  foreign,  special,  complex,  and  difficult,  what  admits 
of  reduction  to  logical  precept,  common,  simple,  and  easy. — In  the  fifth 
place,  in  their  enumeration  of  these  modes,  they  ought  to  have  been  exhaus- 
tive ; they  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  actual,  and  its  conspecies  the 
potential. 

I should  notice,  likewise,  that  logical  authors  have  confused  themselves 
and  readers,  in  attempting  to  expound  the  mystery  of  modal  inference. 
Vet  nothing,  when  properly  evolved,  can  be  simpler  or  plainer. — Determine 
the  mode  of  the  propositions  in  question ; and  then  their  consecution,  as 
mtxles,  is  simply  the  consecution  of  these  modes,  as  genera  and  species,  pro- 
ceeding (usefully,  at  least) — in  affirmation  upwards  and  partially, — in  nega- 
tion downwards  and  totally.  See  the  Tables,  pp.  699,  702. 

4. — Mr  De  Morgan  (p.  27)  asserts  : — “ Sir  William  Ilarailtoii 
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acknowledges,  that  my  own  numerically  definite  system  contains 
his  system,”  &c. — To  this  I answer  : 

In  the  first  place,  “ the  system,”  • which  here  and  elsewhere 
Mr  De  Morgan  fondly  calls  “ his  own,”  belongs  to  Lambert,  by' 
whom,  if  not  first  found,  it  was  most  scientifically  and  fully  deve- 
loped ; in  like  manner,  as  the  ingenious  though  inadequate  canon 
of  syllogism,  propounded  by  Mr  De  Morgan,  in  his  present 
memoir,  (sec  p.  685,)  is,  in  all  rc.spects,  the  exclusive  property 
of  Ploucquet.  (Compare : — jMmbert's  Organon,  (1764,)  Dianoi- 
ologic,  § 193,  Phmnomenologic,  §§  157,  187-190,  192,  193, 
204—211,  220,  &c. : Ploucquet's  Methodus  demonstrandi  Syllo- 
gismos,  ope  unius  regulm,  (1763,)  pp.  2,  sq. ; his  Methodus  calcu- 
landi  in  Logicis,  (1763,)  §§  37,  sq. ; and  (beside  his  Fundamenta 
and  Institutiones  Philosophite  Theoretiem,)  his  more  matured 
work,  the  Elementa  Philosophias  Contemplativaj,  (1778.)  §§  120, 
sq.)  With  the  logical  writings  of  both  these  mathematical  philo- 
sophers, Mr  De  Morgan  was  acquainted.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  little  short  of  a miracle,  had  he,  ignorant  even  of  the  com- 
mon principles  of  Logic,  been  able,  of  himself,  to  rise  to  generali- 
sations so  lofty  and  so  accurate,  as  arc  supposed  in  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  both  the  rival  logicians,  Lambert  and  Ploucquet, — 
how  useless  soever  these  may  in  practice  prove  to  be. 

In  the  second  place,  I never  “ acknowledged,” — I never  dreamt 
of  “ acknowledging,”  that  “ the  numerically  definite  system,” 
(whoever  were  its  author,)  “ contained,”  what  may  properly  be 
called  “ my  system."  For  such  is  not  the  case.  I certainly, 
indeed,  “ acknowledged,”  when  I became  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
the  minor  doctrine  of  the  ultra-total  quantification  of  the  middle 
term,  had  been  anticipated  by  Lambert,  though  never  designated 
by  him,  and  neglected,  not  irrationally,  by’  other  logicians.  This 

• Mr  De  Morgan  love.s  to  talk  |iateriially  of  logical  ‘‘  Systems ; ” and  as 
eveiy  new  ciTor  is  to  liiiu  the  occasion  of  a new  system,  at  least  of  a new 
nomenclature,  no  man  has  misconceived,  niisadopted,  and  mi.sunnicd  so 
many.  In  his  present  contribution,  (I  can  hardly  claim  acquaintance  with 
his  work  on  Formal  Logic,)  we  have  baptised,  or  rehaptised,  or  fathered  by 
him,  iti  .Syllogistic  alone  ; — 1”,  “ The  Cumular  .System  ; ” 2",  “ the  Exemplar 
Sy.stem;”  3°,  “the  .Sy.stem  of  Contraries;"  4°,  “ iny  own  Xunierically 
Definite  System."  All  mistakes.  This  we  have  seen,  indeed,  of  the  two 
still-born,  but  not  anonymou.s,  monstrosities,  which  stand  first ; the  third  is 
only  the  old  doctrine  of  Infinite.s,  under  a new  and  marvellous  misnomer; 
whilst  the  fourth,  so  far  from  being  a neglected  foundling,  to  be  dealt  with 
■as  his  own  by  the  first  charitable  finder,  is  the  legitimate,  though  puny,  off- 
spring of  an  illiLstrious  parentage. 
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doctrine,  which  was  generalised,  (and  first  named)  by  me,  inde- 
pendently of  any  predecessor, — which  is,  in  fact,  the  only  formal 
generalisation  in  the  “ definite  ” scheme  at  all,  is  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  my  views,  more  than  any  other  logical  truth. 

5. — But,  I must  not  forget: — Mr  Dc  Morgan  (pp.  11-13)  has 
displayed  a scheme  of  Syllogistic  Notation,  which  he  propounds 
as  the  same,  in  principle,  with  mine — with  the  fragment  to  wit. 
given  by  Mr  Thomson, — but  as  an  improvement.  (As  for  me, 
however,  I discover  no  analogy,  and  willingly  waive  all  claim  to 
the  invention.)  The  original  he  admits  to  bo  of  the  simplest  and 
easiest,  nor  does  ho  pretend,  that,  in  any  respect,  it  is  either 
erroneous  or  inadequate.  His  own  improvement,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  complexity  be  perfection,  must  be  pronounced  a chef 
(Veeuvre.  It  accomplishes  (if  it  did  accomplish)  its  purpose, 
through  the  employment  of  an  apparatus  of  a fivefold  multi- 
plicity. A triad  of  ordinary  letters, — a polygram  of  fourteen 
lines,  of  three  various  sorts, — eked  out,  and  (it  would  be)  inter- 
preted by  nearly  a dozen  arbitrary  and  unknown  signs ; all  these 
are  thrown  together  into  a kind  of  hetcroclite  and  heterogeneous 
eircumvallation,  the  lines  flanked,  on  one  side,  by  something  in  the 
shape  of  a chevaux-de-frise,  horrent  with  mysterious  spiculm, — 
into  a kind  of  geometrico-algebraic  medley,  which  Professor  Do 
Morgan  calls  " pictorial,”  but  which  paints,  describes,  typifies 
nothing,  oven  imaginable ; and  this  hybrid  and  multifarious 
co-acervation  of  near  thirty  elements,  partly  ostensive,  partly 
symbolical,  is  gravely  proposed  to  represent  a single  syllogism  in 
its  simplicity, — a syllogism,  too,  intendedly  categorical,  but  which 
turns  out  to  be,  in  reality,  disjunctive.  In  fact,  among  the 
numerous  schemes  (some  twenty-eight  I know,)  of  logical  nota- 
tion,— nay,  even  among  his  own, — none  was  ever  yet  so  decom- 
pound, confusive,  perverse,  not  to  say  unintelligible,  not  to  say 
erroneous.  It  concentrates  every  vice  competent  to  such  repre- 
sentation ; it  is  at  once  contorted,  operose  and  incfTcctual.  Com- 
paring it  with  other  schemes,  Mr  Do  Morgan  asserts,  this  now 
complexus  to  be : — “ more  convenient,” — it  is  beyond  human 
patience,  if  not  simply  impossible  ; “ more  mgejestive,” — it  suggests 
error,  when  not  defying  comprehension.  We  need  hardly,  there- 
fore, be  surprised,  that,  in  the  end,  Mr  Do  Morgan  should  actu.ally 
laud  the  farrago  for  expressing  diametrically  opposite  things 
(“  the  universality  of  the  subject,”  “ the  particularity  of  the  prt*- 
dicate.”)  by  the  self  same  reprc.scntation.  Apart,  indeed,  from 

2 V 
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his  general  tendency  to  mistake,  and  his  usual  play  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  thought  and  language,*  all  Mr  De  Morgan’s  illustra- 
tions, whether  ostensive  or  symbolic,  of  logical  relations,  conduce 
only  to  “ darken  counsel.”  Always  arbitrary  and  ever  complex, 
these  are  ultimately  also  various.  Each  new  book, — new  edition, 
— new  paper  is,  in  fact,  a new  construction ; and  every  emenda- 
tion of  a former  scheme  is  equally  unfortunate  with  the  primary 
failure.  Mr  De  Morgan  is  a profound  mathematician,  and  other- 
wise an  able  man.  But  philosophically,  while  strong  at  compli- 
cation, his  genius  seems  impotent  either  to  simplify  or  to  evolve. 
Out  of  mathematics,  he  can  add  but  not  subtract,  multiply  but 
not  divide.  Yet  if  wanting,  as  wo  must  confess,  in  the  art  of 
making  the  difficult  easy ; no  one,  it  should  bo  procliumed,  is  a 
more  accomplished  adept,  in  the  counter  craft  of  making  the  easy 
difficult. 

6. — Before  concluding : though  unable  to  expose  them  in  articu- 
late detail,  I must  protest,  in  general,  against  various  ignorances 
and  absurdities,  for  which  Mr  De  Morgan  (unwittingly  always) 
makes  me  to  be  responsible.  Such  are  certain  doctrines  or 
examples  laid  to  my  account  on  pages  2,  12,  20,  21,  29,  30,  35, 
36,  &c. — But  now  to  terminate : — 

Apart  from  the  exposition  of  scientific  truths : I have  been  thus 
copious  in  refutation,  not  from  any  importance  I attach  to  these 
critical  objections  in  themselves,  or  with  reference  to  myself ; but 
mainly  from  the  great  respectability  of  the  critic  in  his  peculiar 
department,  enabling  me  to  signalise,  by  another  memorable 
example,  how  compatible  is  mathematical  talent  with  philosoplucal 
inaptitude,  nay,  how  adverse  even,  are  mathematical  habits  of 
thought,  to  sound  logical  thinking.  Mr  Do  Morgan  has  long 
held  highest  rank  as  a British  mathematician.  Latterly,  wishing 
to  bo  more,  ho  has  ventured  to  speculate  on  the  theory  of  rea- 
soning : and  the  “ Philosophical  Society  ” of  the  mathematical 
University  of  Cambridge,  giving  his  memoirs  upon  logic  an  impri- 
matur, have  deemed  them  worthy  of  publication  in  their  Transac- 

* Mr  De  Morgan  professedly  identifies — nnivcrsal,  affinnatiro,  conclusive, 
possible,  conjunctive,  convertible,  singular,  &c.,  and  particular,  negative, 
inconclusive,  impossible,  disjunctive,  inconvertible,  plural,  &c. ; whilst,  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  he  reverses — definite  and  indefinite,  collective  and  dis- 
tributive, contrary  and  contradictory,  formal  and  material,  &c.  Heretofore, 
he  even  confounded  terms  and  propositions,  the  middie  and  the  conclusion  of 
a syllogism.  Mr  De  Morgan's  “System"  (of  Systems)  is  “the  Witches’ 
cauldron." 
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tions.  Now  the  present  paper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others, 
exhibits,  from  first  to  last,  only  the  blind  confidence  (shall  I call 
it,  or  confident  blindness  ?)  with  which  a mathematical  author  can 
treat  a logical  subject;  breaking  down,  though  never  conscious 
of  his  falls,  in  every,  even  the  most  rudimentary  movement : — • 
Author,  Memoir,  and  Society  (curiously)  concurring  to  manifest 
anew  the  real  value  of  the  Cambridge  crotchet, — that  “ Mathe- 
matics are  a mean  of  forming  logical  habits,  better  than  Logic 
itself.”  This  crotchet  is,  however,  a melancholy  absurdity ; for 
it  is  a crotchet  which  has  confessedly  turned  that  great  semi- 
nary of  education  into  “ a slaughter-house  of  intellects,” — even 
of  lives.  It  has  been  said  of  old, — “ There  is  no  royal  road 
to  Mathematics”;  and  we  have  again  authority  and  demonstra- 
tion, that  Mathematics  are  not  a road  of  any  kind  to  Logic,  whe- 
ther to  Logic  speculative,  or  to  Logic  practical.  A road  to  Logic, 
did  I say  t It  is  well,  if  Mathematics,  from  the  inevitability  of 
their  process,  and  the  consequent  inertion,  combined  with  rash- 
ness, which  they  induce,  do  not  positively  ruin  the  reasoning 
habits  of  their  votary.  Some  knowledge  of  their  objeet-matter 
and  method  is  requisite  to  the  philosopher ; but  their  study  should 
be  followed  out  temperately  and  with  due  caution.  A mathema- 
tician in  contingent  matter  is  like  an  owl  in  day-light.  Hero,  the 
wren  pecks  at  the  bird  of  Pallas,  without  anxiety  for  beak  or  talon; 
and  there,  the  feeblest  reasoner  feels  no  inferiority  to  the  strongest 
calculator.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  a power  of  mathematical, 
and  a power  of  philosophical — of  general  logic,  may,  sometimes, 
be  combined ; but  the  individual  who  unites  both,  reasons  well 
out  of  necessary  matter,  from  a still  resisting  vigour  of  intellect, 
and  in  spite,  not  in  consequence,  of  his  geometric  or  algebraic 

dexterity.  He  is  naturally  strong ; nor  a mere  cypherer a 

mere  demonstrator:  and  this  is  the  explanation,  why  Mr  De 
Morgan,  among  other  mathematicians,  so  often  argues  right. 
Still,  had  Mr  De  Morgan  been  less  of  a Mathematician,  he  might 
have  been  more  of  a Philosopher.  And  be  it  remembered,  that 
mathematics  and  dram-drinking  tell,  especially,  in  the  long  run. 
For  a season,  I admit,  Toby  Philpot  may  be  the  Champion  of 
England ; and  Warburton  testifies, — “ It  is  a thing  notorious, 
that  the  oldest  mathematician  of  England  is  the  worst  reasoner 
in  it.” 

So  much  for  Mathematical  Logic ; so  much  for  Cambridge  Phi- 
losophy. 
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(A.)  ACADEMICAL  PATKOXAGE  AXD  REGI  LATIOX. 

IN  UEFERENCE  TO  THE  UNmiRSITY 
OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  “ General  Report  of  the 
Commi.ssioncrs  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Municipal 
Corporations  in  Scotland,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  his  Jlajesty  1835.  Coinciding,  as  1 do,  with 
the  recommendations  of  this  Report,  in  so  far  as  they  go,  and, 
in  the  prevalent  unacquaintance  with  the  subject,  they  perhaps 
could  not  go  farther ; I may  premise,  that  the  experience  of  the 
sixteen  [eighteen]  years  which  has  since  elapsed,  tends  strongly 
to  confirm,  not  only  the  expedience,  but  the  urgent  necessity  of 
a reform  in  the  Patronage  and  Regulation  of  the  University  of 
Kdinburgh. 

I add  nothing  to  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  3G2,  sq.)  as  to 
the  principles  and  mode  of  academical  jxitronage,  but  a single 
observation  : — that,  whilst  the  removal  of  religious  disabilities  in 
the  appointment  to  laj'  Professorships,  may,  in  itself,  be  a mea- 
sure both  equitable  and  advantageous,  yet,  with  a board  of 
patrons  like  the  Edinburgh  Town-Council,  nothing  certainly 
could  be  anticipated  more  detrimental  than  its  operation.  In 
truth,  .so  far  from  the  chairs  being  thus  thrown  open  to  merit, 
apart  from  all  sectarian  considerations,  sectarian  considerations 
would  prevail  against  merit,  far  more  perniciously  than  hereto- 
fore. h’or,  in  that  event,  the  various  religious  persuasions  would 
strain  every  effort  to  secure  an  election  to  the  Council  of  their 
corrcligionists  ; among  these  councillors  coalitions  would  be 
formed  and  agreements  concluded ; so  that,  in  the  end,  the  aca- 
demical body  would  show  nothing  better  than  a heterogeneous 
collection  of  obscure  sectarian  nominees.  A repeal  of  the  present 
tests  would  thus,  either  finish  our  civic  patronage,  or  sink  our 
University  still  lower.* 

^ (1S5;I.)  Since  till!  nl'ove  wa-s  printed,  more  titan  two  years  have 

'*P*cil ; and  tile  nntici|mtioii  in  the  text  lia.s  hecn  unexpectedly  verified 
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In  regard  to  the  administration  of  this  University  I would 
remark. — The  legislative  and  executive  functions  (legally  or  in 
fact)  are  here  exercised  by  two  bodies — the  Town-Council  and 
the  Senatus  Academicus.  But  these  two  bodies  are,  severally  or 
together,  incapable  of  any  due  performance  of  these  functions. — 
With  honourable  exceptions  of  individual  members,  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  as  a body,  is  too  numerous  (32),  and  too  ill  chosen, 
too  destitute  of  liberal  erudition  or  of  lofty  views,  and  where  not 
indifferent  or  hopeless,  too  generally  beset  with  private  interests 
counter  to  the  scientific  interests  of  the  school  and  public, — to  bo 
able  cither  rightly  to  legislate  for  the  University,  or  (without 
intelligent  controul)  even  rightly  to  administer  its  laws. — The 
Town-Council  from  its  numbers  (33),  from  its  relative  ignorance 
and  incapacity,  and  from  its  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  sinister 
influences,  among  which  not  the  least  dangerous  is  that  of  the 
party  interests  in  the  professorial  body  itself, — is  not  less  incom- 
petent to  these  functions,  an  incompetence  of  wliich,  to  its  honour, 
it  seems  not  altogether  unconscious.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  with  the  exception  of  occasional  fits  of  spasmodic  energy, 
from  accidental  stimuU,  the  professorial  body  is  left  virtually  to 
make  and  to  execute  the  academical  laws.  • One  result,  of  many, 
is  shewn  in  the  present  state  of  the  Degress;  which,  if  they  cer- 
tify attendance  on  certain  chisses,  certify,  assuredly,  little  or  no 
proficiency  in  the  graduate.  To  complain  of  such  abuse,  or  to 
suggest  any  means  for  its  correction,  would,  in  the  absence  of  an 
intelligent  controuling  body,  be  at  present  wholly  idle.  To  those 
professors,  therefore,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus,  and  not  content  to  co-operate  in  what  they 
feel  obliged  to  condemn ; no  other  alternative  is,  in  my  opinion, 
left,  than  to  retire  from  any  participation  in  university  proceed- 
ings. The  Commissioners  thus  report : • — 

by  the  most  obtrusive  experience.  Sects,  presuming  that  the  religions  test, 
itself  an  evil,  would  in  this  University  under  no  circumstances  be  applied, 
— not  even  to  obviate  one  far  greater,  have  ventured  openly  to  dcvelope  the 
nuisance  of  sectarian  intlucncc  in  academical  appointments  by  the  Town- 
Council  ; and  accordingly,  the  sectarian  majority  of  electors  in  that  body 
have,  especially  in  the  hist  professorial  election,  voted  by  sect,  and  in  mani- 
fest conformity  with  sectarian  views.  The  Edinburgh  academical  partonage 
has  at  hast  reached  its  lowest  point  of  subsidation ; religions  parties  now 
co-operate  with  secular  corruptors  in  seducing  the  incompetent  elector  to 
violate  his  duties. 

• On  the  vices  of  our  civic  patronage  in  Edinburgh,  see  also  above,  pp. 
386-389. 
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“ The  opinion  that  the  Edinburgh  system  of  university  patronage  has 
worked  well  arises,  we  conceive,  from  the  want  of  any  tolerable  standard  or 
example  in  this  country  from  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  duty  of  patrons  of  an  universitj-  ought  to  be  discharged.* 

The  Town-Council  of  Edinbiu'gh,  consisting  of  tliirty-tlirce  members,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  loo  large  a body  to  discharge,  with  advantage,  the  duties  of 
patrons  of  literary  and  scientific  offices.  So  great  a number  cannot  [lossess 
that  unity  of  purpose  which  wouid  enable  them  to  anticipate  a canvass,  and 
at  once  fix  on  the  most  eligible  person  to  fill  each  vacancy.  Such  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  duty  of  university  patrons,  and  we  esteem  the  allowance  of  a 
canvass  for  an  office  in  the  university,  however  conducted,  to  be  in  itself  an 
evil.  In  a body  so  numerous,  divisions  are  apt  to  arise  which  cannot  fail  to 
obstruct  the  fair  estimate  of  the  merits  of  rival  candidates.  But,  above  ail, 
the  feeling  of  individual  responsibility  is  destroyed,  where  a good  appointment 
can  reflect  little  honour,  and  a bad  one  is  not  felt  to  throw  disgrace  upon  any 
one  elector. 

Under  the  former  constitution  of  the  Town-Council,  a great  majority  of 
the  members  were  usually  merchants  and  tradesmen,  but  little  qualified,  by 
education,  to  be  themselves  very  competent  judges  of  the  literary  or  scien- 
tific qualifications  of  others.  From  that  cause  also,  as  well  as  from  their 
number,  they  were  peculiarly  open  to  the  infiuence.  of  personal  solicitation, 
and  of  local  prejudice  and  prepossession.  Even  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  Council,  the  qualifications  which  are  likely  to  recommend  indivi- 
duals to  the  choice  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  Town-Councillors  are,  in  most 
cases,  rather  those  which  would  fit  them  for  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life  than  such  as  arc  calculated  to  render  them  suitable 
patrons  of  an  university,  and,  indeed,  their  competency  for  the  discharge  of 
that  particular  duty  will  probably  be  little  regarded.  The  fiuctuating  nature 
of  the  body  is  besides  very  unfavourable  to  the  steady  and  consistent  admi- 
nistration of  this  important  trust ; and  the  political  feelings  which  arc  so  apt 
to  infiuence  their  own  appointment  are  but  too  likely  to  affect  the  course  of 
their  conduct  in  matters  which  ought,  of  all  others,  to  be  exempted  from 
their  operation. 

Notwithstanding  the  manifest  defects  and  vices  of  the  system,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  men  of  distinguished  eminence  have  been  placed  in  the 
chairs  of  this  university,  and  that  it  has  acquired,  and  hitherto  preserved,  a 
respectable  character  as  a seminary  of  learning  and  science.  Tliis,  however, 
must  not  be  attributed  to  any  excellence  in  the  existing  system  of  patronage 
and  administration ; but  is  partly  owing  to  the  state  of  medical  education  in 
the  great  nniversitics  of  England,  partly  to  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from 
those  establishments,  and,  perhaps,  above  all,  to  the  existence  of  a system 
of  patronage  and  management  still  more  objectionable  in  the  other  universi- 
ties of  Scotland.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  examined,  (Mr 
Solicitor-General  Cockbum,) : — ‘ It  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake,  though 
‘ a very  common  one,  to  suppose  that  the  success  of  the  university  has  been 


• (1853.)  The  Report  of  the  Burgh  Commissioners  was  drawn  up  by  the 
late  Mr  Thomas  Thomson.  To  those  who  knew  him,  his  name  is  a pledge 
for  the  caution,  moderation,  and  accuracy  of  its  statements. 
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‘ owing  to  this  mode  of  election.  Its  chief  celebrity  has  been  during  the 
‘ last  century ; and  the  rise  of  Scotland,  for  the  hundred  years  that  succeeded 

* the  Uniou,  was  so  irresistible,  not  only  in  learning,  but  in  every  thing,  that 
‘ the  greatest  abnscs  might  have  existed,  and  did  exist,  and  yet  the  country 
‘ flourished.  I have  heard  it  stated,  by  the  highest  persons,  and  in  the 
‘ highest  places,  that  the  agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Scotland 
‘ was  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  any  share  in  the  representa- 
‘ tion ; and  no  doubt  these  two  things,  namely,  their  exclusion  and  their 
‘ prosperity,  did  co-exist ; so  did  the  prosperity  of  the  university  and  the 
‘ election  by  the  magistrates ; but  there  was  probably  no  system  of  election 
‘ that  could  have  been  adopted,  at  that  particular  period  of  our  history, 

‘ under  which  many  good  professors  would  not  have  arisen  in  the  metropolis.’ 

‘ It  is  a much  truer  teat  of  the  excellence  of  any  elective  system  to  look  to 
‘ the  number  of  ill-quolifled  persons  who  have  been  chosen,  while  well-qna- 
‘ lifled  ones  have  been  rejected.  A single  flagrant  case  of  this  description 
‘ shows  the  true  tendency  of  the  system  better  than  many  right  appoint- 
' ments.  It  would  be  indelicate  to  illustrate  this  view  by  examples ; but  I 
‘ am  confident  that  the  facts  would  amply  illustrate  and  condemn  the  scheme 
‘ of  placing  such  elections  in  any  body  constituted  like  the  magistrates  of 

* Edinburgh.  No  one  who  has  lived  long  here  can  have  any  difficulty  in 
‘ applying  these  observations.’ 

We  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  take  evidence  with  regard  to  particular 
cases  of  ill-bestowed  patronage,  as  this  could  not  be  done  without  injuring 
the  feelings  of  individuals,  and  the  admitted  and  notorious  circumstances 
connected  with  its  administration  have  appeared  to  us  fully  to  warrant  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  come. 

The  cases  arc  very  few  in  which  the  patrons  have  made  ofler  of  a vacant 
chair  to  any  person,  however  eminent,  who  bad  not  solicited  their  support. 
In  no  case  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge  has  the  Town-Council  elected  a 
foreigner,  or  an  Englishman ; and  the  instances  are  comparatively  few  in 
which  persons,  not  previously  connected  with  Edinburgh,  have  been  success- 
fhl  in  obtaining  professorships.  Candidates,  connected  politically  or  person- 
ally with  a prevailing  party,  have  been  preferred  to  others  of  superior  quali- 
fications, and  good  appointments  have  frequently  been  carried  by  narrow 
majorities.  By  the  junction  of  two  parties  supporting  inferior  candidates,  the 
best  qualified  person  has  been  rejected.  But  the  greatest  evil  of  the  system 
is  the  necessity  to  which  candidates  arc  subjected  of  trying  to  procure  votes 
by  personal  canvass.  Nor  are  the  electors  assailed  only  by  the  solicitation 
of  the  immediate  competitors  for  the  vacant  office  and  their  friends.  When 
the  election  of  a particular  candidate  for  the  existing  vacancy  would  throw 
open  a desirable  office  previously  held  by  him,  (as  frequently  happens  in 
vacancies  of  medical  professorships),  the  it\fluence  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
expectant,  in  the  remotest  degree,  is  brought  to  bear  in  their  favour.  The 
electors  ate  courted  as  if  tltey  were  gratuitously  conferring  a favour,  not 
exercising  a trust.  It  is  usually  found  expedient  to  procure  the  interference 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  under  obligations ; and  it  is  impossible  to  disguise 
that  other  considerations  are  put  forward  than  the  merits  of  the  competitors. 
In  the  words  of  a learned  professor,  whose  declaration  was  taken,  ‘ the  can- 
‘ didates  were  compelled  to  stooi>  to  the  level  of  their  electors,  and  there  has 
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• not  l>ecii  a single  instance  in  which,  when  a cormpt  influence  has  been  a<1e- 
‘ quately  exerted,  the  most  superlative  merit,  if  otherwise  unaided,  has  had 
‘ any  chance,  while  it  has  often  happened  that,  where  merit  did  actually  suc- 
‘ cos'd,  success  was  obtained  by  the  very  narrowest  majorititw,  and  only 
‘ obtained  at  all  by  employing  the  same  sinister  means  which  would  other- 
‘ wise  have  been  triumphant  against  it.’  (Evidence  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 
And  another  profe.ssor  ha.s  oUsciwcd,  ‘ that  the  practices  resorted  to,  on  .some 
‘ occasions,  to  influence  the  members  of  Council,  are  such  as  must  ofleud 
' ever)’  man  of  feeling  and  principle.’  (Evidence  of  Dr  Chiistison.)  * 

• (18.73.)  I may  here  insert  a further  extract  from  the  intelligent  evidence 
of  Dr  Cliristi.son.  After  s|>eaking  of  the  iiTes|>onsibility  of  the  members  of 
the  Town-Council  from  their  numbers,  fluctuation,  ignorance,  low  rank  in 
society,  and  also  of  the  sinister  designs  of  some,  he  thus  goes  on  : — 

“ I proceed  now  to  state  what  I have  to  say  on  the  question,  whether  the 
Town-Council  ought  to  retain  the  patronage  of  the  University  chairs. 
Some  time  ago,  I thought  that,  however  the  [regulative]  imwer  might  1h! 
lodged,  the  patronage  might  (continue  w'ith  the  Town-Council.  My  opinion 
has  of  late  been  materially  altered,  in  consequence  of  the  hnoicledye  I hare 
acquired  of  the  manner  in  which  competitions  for  vacant  offices  are  carried  on. 
I have  great  doubts  whether  the  patronage  can  be  vested  with  safety  any 
longer  in  the  Town-Council,  either  as  it  is  constituted  at  present,  or  is  in 
future  to  he  formed. 

[1.] — “ From  the  education  and  habits  of  its  membei's,  and  their  situation 
in  life,  they  must,  in  judging  of  the  tjnalificutiun  of  candidates,  be  dejwndent 
on  the  opinion  of  others.  There  is  not  one  councilman  in  ten,  of  the  councils 
of  late  years,  qualified  to  act  olhenrise,  and  I do  not  believe  that  the  new 
councils  will  be  in  a materially  diflerent  state — that  the  membei-s  will  be 
men  of  general  education,  or  |K)Ssess  such  a knowledge  of  society,  as  to  be 
able,  generally,  to  judge  fur  Oumselces.  They  must  be  dependent  on  the  opi- 
nion of  otlurs,  who  have  themselves  no  resjmnsihility,  and  whose  0|>inious 
may  be  prejudiced.  I have  said  that  the  Town-Council  is  oimii  to  the 
admission  of  medical  men,  amongst  whom  there  may  lie  some  who  are  not  at 
all  fitted,  by  chariicter  or  station  in  their  profe.ssion,  to  l)c  unprejudiced 
judge.s  of  the  qualification  of  candidates  ; and,  above  .all,  medical  men  may 
enter  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  with  the  Council,  its 
patrons,  a connexion  which  may  be  useful  to  them  in  a subsequent  canrass,  and 
w hich,  from  what  has  happened  in  time  past,  w ill,  I am  sure,  give  them  a 
veiy  undue  and  hazardous  advantage  over  other  comjietitors. 

[2.] — “ Another  objection  which  I would  make  to  theTowu-Conucil  having 
the  i>atronage  of  the  chairs  is,  that  they  have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
too  much  waited  by  local  connexions.  This  is  im|«irtant,  where  the  ofliia:  to 
be  filled  up  is  oue  for  w hich  persons  from  a distance  may  become  candidates. 
A candidate  from  a distance,  unless  of  transcendent  iiualilicatious,  1ms  no 
chance  in  the  competition,  where  he  has  to  encounter  the  local  connexion 
which  may  be  fonned  with  the  Council  by  resident  candidates.  This  is  my 
own  decided  opinion,  and  1 have  rea.son  to  know  that  the  same  feeling  pre- 
rails  generally, — at  least,  in  regard  to  the  medical  chairs. 

— “ Another,  and  the  only  other  serious  objc'ction,  w hich  occurs  to  me. 
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The  Town-Council  of  Edinburgh,  as  patrons  of  the  university,  has  been 
found  to  have  the  right  of  regulating  the  rate  of  fees, — of  prescribing  the 
course  of  study  rcipiired  of  candidates  for  degrees, — of  creating,  subdividing, 
and  sujipressing  professorshij)s, — and,  generally,  of  directing  the  internal 
economy  of  the  college.  Its  interference  in  these  matters  is  complained  of 
by  the  professors  as  injudicious  and  ve.xations.  Wo  think  there  can  be  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  internal  control  thus 
ejcercised  hy  the  Town  Council;  and,  therefore,  whether  we  be  jnstihed  or 
not  in  concluding  that  the  higher  branch  of  patronage,  which  consists  in  sup- 
plying vacjiut  professorships,  ought  no  longer  to  l>e  intrusted  to  the  Town- 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  we  arc  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  continue  to  adiiiiiiister  this  part  of  the  duty  of  patrons,  which 
requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  necessities  of  the  college, 
and  of  the  progress  and  comparative  advancement  of  science  and  literature 
in  it  and  other  academical  institutions,  and  which  is  more  liable  than  even 
the  higher  department  to  gross  and  frequent  abuses. 

The  limits  of  our  Commission  have  precluded  ns  from  making  any 
inquiiy  or  suggestion  regarding  that  part  of  the  patronage  of  the  universities 
of  Scotland  which  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  or  exercised  by  the  professors  of 
each  colleye;  and  we  .arc  full)'  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  any  measure 
which  would  affect  only  a portion  of  the  university  patronage  of  Edinburgh, 
and  should  consider  any  scheme  for  the  reformation  of  Scotch  universities 
un.satisfactory  that  did  not  c.xtend  to  them  all. 

Our  inquiries  have,  however,  impressed  upon  us  the  uryent  teecessity  of 
a change  of  system  in  the  management  of  .he  university  oj' Edinburgh ; and 
as  the  delay  attendant  on  a more  extended  reformation  renders  expedient 
the  adoption  of  a partial  meiisure  which  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  a 
general  system,  if  auy  such  should  be  hereafter  adopted  for  regulating  the 
l)atronagc  and  management  of  all  the  universities  in  Scotland,  we  beg  leave 
to  recommend — 

1.  That  a body  of  five  Curators  shall  be  constituted,  in  whom  shall  be 
vested  the  whole  patronage  and  management  of  the  university  of  Edinbiu'gh, 
with  all  the  powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  Town-Council  in  that  matter. 

2.  That  each  curator  shall  hold  his  office  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  liLs 
appointment,  and  shall  then  be  re-eligible. 


is,  that  the  members  of  the  Town-Council  are  of  *uc/i  a station  in  society  that 
th(>re.  has  been  introduced,  what  will,  I fear,  bo  continued  in  future,  cither 
under  the  present  or  new  regime,  a disgusting  system  of  canvassing,  which 
may  prevent  many  persons  from  entering  into  a competition  at  all.  I know 
well  that  the  sentiments  of  many  members  of  Conncil  are  undoubtedly 
formed  on  conscientious  views  alone.  Hut  the  votes  of  others  are.  obtaituid  on 
grounds  that  have  no  connexion  icith  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate ; and 
the  practices  resorteel  to  on  some  occasions,  to  injluence  the  members  of  Council, 
are  such  as  must  offeitd  every  man  of  feeling  and  principle.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  dwell  upon  this  subject.  The  .system  is  notorious,  but,  however 
notorious  it  may  be,  the  public  are  not  atcare  of  the  extetit  to  which  it  is  car- 
ried.^ 
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3.  That  of  these  carators  two  shall  be  named  by  the  Crown,  two  by  the 
Town-Council  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  by  the  Senatus  Academicns. 

4.  That  the  curators  shall  not  be  members  either  of  the  Senatus  Academi- 
cus  or  Town-Council,  and  that  they  shall  receive  no  salary  or  emolument 
whatever. 

In  proposing  these  outlines  of  a plan  for  vesting  the  patronage  and 
government  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  a board  of  curators,  wo  are 
aware  of  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it.  Probably  no  untried 
measure  could  be  proposed,  to  which  some  objections  would  not  be  urged. 
We  have  had  in  view  the  system  which  lias  been  found  advantageous  in  the 
most  distinguished  foreign  universities  ; • and  we  have  endeavoured  to  adopt 
so  much  of  it  as  seems  to  suit  the  institutions  and  peculiar  views  of  this 
country.  We  have  the  less  scruple  in  proposing  so  entire  a change,  that  we 
do  not  think  the  present  system  of  patronage  susceptible  of  any  effectual 
reformation  ; and  we  conceive  that  almost  any  change,  which  should  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  a small  and  responsible  body,  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
university. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether,  on  the  supplying  of  each 
vacancy  in  the  university,  the  curators  shouid  not  be  bound  to  iay  before 
your  Majesty’s  Government  the  reasons  which  have  induced  them  to  prefer 
the  person  appointed  to  the  office.  This  has  been  suggested  to  us  as  a use- 
fhl  check  on  the  exercise  of  their  powers : and  we  arc  aware  that,  in  the  most 
successful  foreign  universities,  the  recommendation  of  the  curators,  supported 
by  a statemeut  of  such  reasons,  is  the  foundation  of  the  appointment,  which 
flows  directiy  from  the  Crown.  We  consider  it  doubtful,  however,  whether 
such  a precaution  is  necessary  or  expedient,  where  the  actual  and  responsible 
exercise  of  the  duty  of  patrons  is  to  remain  with  the  curators.”  (P.  69,  sq.) 

The  preceding  recommendations  arc  by  a Royal  Commission  of 
Municipal  Inquiry,  appointed  under  a reforming  administration ; 
but  nearly  five  years  previously,  that  is  in  1830,  a Royal  Com- 
mission of  Visitation,  nominated  under  a conservative  cabinet,  “ to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland,” 
had  completed  its  elaborate  investigations,  and  made  its  general 
and  its  special  Reports.  The  opinions  of  both  Commisions  are  en- 
titled to  great  respect ; for  the  members  of  both  were,  in  general, 
persons  of  high  intelligence,  and  all  of  laudable  intentions.  The 
Commissioners  of  Visitation  were  not  specially  authorised  to  inter- 
fere with  the  academical  /?a<rona^e,  as  established ; certainly,  they 

(IS.'iS.)  The  reader  will  find  a full  account  of  the  principles  and  expe- 
rience of  this  system  of  academical  patronage  and  superintendence,  by  a small 
body  of  enlightened  and  responsible  curators,  in  a discussion  expressly  on  the 
subject,  in  this  volume.  (See  p.  362-400.)  I am  happy  that  this  system, 
though  Its  expediency  be  historically  and  theoroticaUy  notorious,  has  obtained 
the  pmtical  approbation  of  the  Burgh  Commissioners  for  its  application  among 
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make  no  report  in  regard  to  the  mode  or  modes  of  appointing 
Professors.  But  in  matters  where  the  two  Commissions  both 
report,  under  external  differences  an  internal  agreement  will  be 
found.  Thus,  they  concur  in  declaring  it  inexpedient  for  the  inte- 
rests of  education,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  Universities  are 
instituted,  to  leave  the  power  of  legislation  and  ultimate  controul 
in  the  hands  of  the  academical  teachers ; and  both,  accordingly, 
recommend,  that  this  function  be  intrusted  to  a small  extra- 
academical  body,  “ the  Board  of  Curators  ” of  the  one,  “ the 
University  Court  ” of  the  other.  The  recommendations  by  the 
Burgh  Commissioners  touching  the  Universities,  are  only  inci- 
dental to  the  object  of  their  investigations,  and  are  therefore 
necessarily  limited  ; whereas  it  was  the  primary  and  special  object 
proposed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Visitation,  to  inquire  into,  and 
report  concerning,  every  matter  of  academical  interest.  I shall 
now,  therefore,  proceed  to  make  a few  extracts  from  the  General 
Report,  and  the  Report  relative  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
by  the  latter  Commission ; and  this  on  points  which  were  beyond 
the  consideration  of  the  former. — And  first  of  a Degree  in  Arts. 

“ It  has  appeared  to  ns  to  be  c.sscntially  ncce-ssar^'  that  the  examinations 
for  Degrees  in  Arts  shonid  be  condneted,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by 
[sworn]  Examiners  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  not  by  the  Professors. 

When  the  Candidates  are  examined  by  the  Professors,  there  is  always  the 
greatest  risk  that  the  Examinations  will  degenerate  into  a mere  form.  The 
qualifications  of  many  will  be  known  to  the  Professors.  The  Professors  will 
naturally  be  disposed  to  be  easily  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  acquitted  themselves  to  their  satisfaction  as  Students ; and  even 
if  more  rigorously  condneted,  the  Examinations  will  naturally  be  made  to 
correspond  to  the  proficiency  acquired  in  the  classes,  and  coufined  to  the 
particular  topics  introduced  in  their  respective  Lectures.  The  character  of 
the  Professors  will  in  fact  be  engaged  in  the  success  of  the  Candidate.  Each 
will  be  examining  his  own  pupils.  His  eminence  as  a teacher  will  be  inte- 
rested in  the  result ; and  the  necessary  bias  of  the  mind  will  be  to  make  the 
Degree  the  reward  of  the  exertions  and  progress  made  in  the  class.  Higher 
attainments  will  not  be  deemed  necessary,  and  the  Degree  would  thus  soon 
become  merely  a reward  for  eminence  in  the  classes,  without  requiring 
greater  exertion,  or  encouraging  greater  acquisitions  in  knowledge.  We 
apprehend  that  any  approach  to  such  a state  of  things  would  counteract  the 
objects  which  we  have  in  view,  and  that  the  Degree  would  be  so  indiscrimi- 
nately conferred  that  it  would  never  be  an  object  of  ambition,  or  be  raised  in 
public  estimation.  The  experience  which  has  already  occurred  as  to  the 
Scotch  Universities  demonstrates  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and  affords 
conclusive  reasons  for  apprehending  that  the  value  of  the  Degree  will  not  be 
raised  if  the  Examination  of  Candidates  shall  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Professors.  Tlie  utter  contempt  in  which  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  b 
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liuld  in  Scotland,  and  tbe  uotorioua  inefficiency  of  the  Examinations  under 
tlie  existing  system,  have  appeared  to  us  to  require  that  the  examination  of 
Candidates  shall  be  conducted  on  a different  footing.  The  evidence  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  conferring  Degrees  in  Art.s  in  Edinburgh  and  Aber- 
deen, exhibits  a striking  illu.stration  of  the  necessity  of  such  a change  as  we 
now  profMjse  j and  we  do  not  think  that  any  impartial  observer  can  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  the  degradation  in  public  opinion  of  the  Degrees  given  by 
some  of  the  Scotch  Universities  has  been  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  hitherto  bestowed.  We  have  felt  it  to  bo  our  dnty,  there- 
fore, to  propose  that  Examiners  shall  be  appointed  for  the  pui'pose  of  ascer- 
taining the  qualifications  of  Candidates  for  Degrees  in  Arts."  (Gen.  Kep. 
13. 

What  the  Visitors  say  of  a degree  in  Arts,  and  of  the  radical 
vice  of  the  prevalent  system  of  examination,  has  been  only  too  fully 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  twenty  [twenty-two]  years 
which  have  since  elapsed.  This  degree,  they  state,  was  then 
“utterly  contemptible,”  and  it  is  utterly  contemptible  now.  In  the 
U niversity  of  Edinburgh,  after  a temporary  expectation  of  improve- 
ment, and  a sufficient  season  of  trial,  the  estimate  of  the  “ Honour” 
has  again  justly  fallen  to  the  lowest ; for,  affording  no  criterion  of 
merit,  and  lavished  upon  any  dunce  who  may  obtain  the  favour 
of  the  individual  Judges,  the  “ Laurel  ” is  now  again  principally 
affected  by  a few  humble  intellects  of  the  humblest  acquirements, 
especially  by  those  resident  in  England,  where  a degree  in  Arts 
is  always  of  a certain  reflected  estimation.  For  an  Oxford  or 
even  a Cambridge  pass,  though  it  certifies  not  much,  certifies 
always  something. 

The  system  of  examination  for  degrees  in  Arts,  as  realised  in 
Edinburgh,  violates  every  principle,  and  concentrates  every 
defect.  It  is  carried  on,  cxchrsively,  by  those  who  have  other 
interests  in  pa.ssing  or  rejecting,  than  the  competence  or  incom- 
petence of  the  candidate  ; and  every  facility,  every  inducement  is 
afforded,  to  the  exercise  of  partiality.  For, 

1.  The  Professors  are  the  only  examiners.  2.  The  examination 
is  strictly  private,  consisting  altogether  of  written  answers  to  ques- 
tions communicated  to  the  candidate  at  the  time  when  his  responses 
arc  required.  3.  The.se  questions  ai'c  not  previously  known  to, 
arc  not  proposed  by,  the  Faculty,  but  remain  at  the  discretion  of 
each  individual  examiner.  4.  The  answers  also  are  limited  to  the 
one  examiner,  who  does  not  communicate  them  to  the  Faculty. 
5.  The  questions  (for  the  minimum)  arc  often,  even  ludicrously, 
beyond  what  ought  to  be  demanded.  G.  These  are  sometimes 
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relative  to  fortuitous  subjects  treated  in  the  examiner’s  last  course 
of  lectures,  and  such  as  could  only  reasonably  be  proposed  to  the 
auditors  of  that  course.  7.  This  variation  affords  an  unfair 
advantage  to  certain  individuals,  and  is  otherwise  no  trial  what- 
ever of  the  general  competence  of  candidates.  8.  It  is  also  looked 
upon  as  constraining  extra  attendance  by  candidates  on  such  last 
courses.  9.  In  general,  the  candidate  is  not  allowed  to  approve 
his  qualifications  by  his  own  choice  of  books ; nor  are  fixed  books 
or  classes  of  books  proposed  to  him  for  study.  10.  There  is  no 
law,  there  are  no  measures  for  preventing  favour  or  disfavour ; 
and  any  incapable  may  be  passed,  any  respectable  candidate  may 
be  rejected,  at  the  mere  will  of  a majority  of  any  few  members  of 
the  Faculty  who  may  happen  to  be  present  at  the  decisive  meet- 
ing. And  80  undeserving,  in  fact,  are  some  of  those  trho  have 
actually  received  the  “ Honour,"  that  its  refusal  to  any  becomes 
thereafter  an  act  of  arbitrary  injustice. 

All  this  evinces  the  necessity  of  a radical  change  in  the  mode  of 
examination,  if  our  degree  in  Arts  should  ever  rise  to  value  as  a 
testimony  even  of  the  lowest  proficiency.  The  plan  proposed  by 
the  Visitors  would  certainly  be  a marvellous  improvement.  But 
I am  doubtful  (in  the  circumstances)  as  to  the  expediency  of 
excluding  the  Professors  from  all  share  in  the  examination ; 
though  I have  no  doubt  that  the  judgment  of  passing  or  rejecting 
and  of  classifying  candidates,  should  be  confided  solely  to  a disin- 
terested body,  who  ought  hkewise  to  be,  at  least,  joint  examiners 
with  the  Professors.  Many,  however,  of  the  worst  evils  of  the 
present  system  of  graduation  would  be  alleviated,  were  the  can- 
(hdates,  even  apart  from  the  introduction  of  such  a body : — 1°, 
previously  tried  by  an  extra-academical  board,  as  to  their  mere 
fitness  to  be  taken  on  the  academical  examination ; 2°,  if  this 
examination  wore  made  public,  and  consequcntlj',  in  part  at  least, 
oral ; 3",  if  the  subjects  were  fixed,  and  an  adequate  preparation 
in  certain  books  or  classes  of  books  made  sufficient  to  qu.ohfy  for 
every  honour ; 4°,  if  candidates  were  allowed  to  give  up  for 
examination  as  many  books  as  they  could  accurately  master,  and 
were  classified  in  each  department  according  to  their  proficiency  ; 
and  5“,  if  every  professor,  perhaps  certain  others,  were  not  only 
declared  entitled  but  invited  to  put  (juestions  orally  in  any  branch  ; 
finally,  G°,  if  the  judges  were  made  to  act  under  the  obligation  of 
an  oath. — This  plan  would  at  least  redeem  the  degree  in  Arts 
from  its  present  merited  contempt ; it  would  make  it  a certificate 
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of  some  significance,  rendering  the  examination  also  a stimulus  to 
study,  and  an  occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  ability. 

A Degree  in  Arts  is  a luxury,  and  its  abuse  is  of  comparatively 
little  consequence  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  public ; a 
Degree  in  Medicine  is  a necessity,  and  its  right  regulation  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  both  to  the  worthy  graduate’s  success, 
and  to  the  general  welfare.  To  this  therefore  I now  go  on. 

The  University  of  Edinbimgh,  in  its  Medical  department,  had 
been  latterly  in  a gradual  process  of  decline ; and  the  question 
which  the  Visitors  had  first  and  principally  to  determine  was, — 
Whether  the  Medical  Doctorate  was  to  be  still  farther  eviscerated 
of  all  literary  qualification,  and  yet  the  degree,  issued  under  the 
same  name,  to  be  still  entitled  to  its  former  privileges?  Were 
this  to  be  allowed,  intending  practitioners  would  be  tempted  by  a 
more  valuable  license,  at  a rate  as  low  as  any  Surgeons’  or  Apo- 
thecaries’ company  could  aflford.  No  doubt,  the  public  would  thus 
get  merely,  under  a higher  name,  an  inferior  order  of  practitioners, 
and  be  wholly  deprived  of  its  old  accomplished  Physician ; while 
the  inferior  examining  boards  would  be  injured,  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  general  degraded,  and  the  University  at  large  discre- 
dited,— only,  a portion  of  its  members  reaping,  for  a time,  a per- 
sonal advantage  from  the  calamitous  change. — But  to  be  somewhat 
more  particular. 

Universities  in  general,  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
particular,  were  privileged  by  the  State  to  grant,  upon  certain 
conditions,  a certain  kind  of  liberty  to  practise  Medicine.  They 
were  privileged  to  examine,  and  to  authorise  candidates  for  the 
highest  branch  of  the  profession,  that  is  as  Physicians,  but  were 
not  privileged  to  grant  licenses  for  the  lower  departments,  that 
is  as  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries.  If,  therefore,  an  University 
attempt  this,  it  attempts  what  it  has  no  right  to  perform ; while, 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  attempt  itself,  it  not  only  derogates  from 
its  own  dignity,  but  commits  an  act  of  injustice  upon  other  corpo- 
rations, by  usurping  their  peculiar  privileges.  But  worse  tlian 
this : The  University  of  Edinburgh  not  only  usurps  what  does 
not  belong  to  it ; it  docs  not  satisfactorily  discharge  the  function 
of  those  bodies  on  whose  province  it  encroaches.  It  is  not  merely 
superfluous.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  execute  the  duty 
of  examination  by  those  who  have  no  interest  in  licensing  incar 
pables,  but  by  those  who  have.  In  the  second  place,  it  dispenses 
with  those  branches  of  liberal  education  which  it  was  bound  to 
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insure  that  all  its  graduates  possessed ; nay,  it  even  dispenses  with 
these,  to  an  extent  which  would  be  held  disgraceful  by  the  inferior 
incorporations  which  it  supersedes.  For  example  : a smaller 
amount  and  an  inferior  quality  of  liberal  learning  is,  in  Scotland, 
required  to  qualify  for  the  highest  honours  and  privileges  of  the 
profession,  than  even  in  Ireland  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  very 
lowest ; so  that  the  medical  aspirant  who  finds  himself,  from  want 
of  Greek,  unable  to  rise  into  a Dublin  Apothecary,  is  obliged  to 
subside  into  an  Edinburgh  Physician.  (Ev.  I.  218,  219.)  In  like 
manner,  the  classical  acquirements  of  an  Edinburgh  Doctor  of 
Medicine  (which  are  wisely  not  taken  upon  trust,)  would  not 
enable  him  to  pass  before  the  Military,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Naval,  Medical  Board,  (Ev.  I.  458,  534,  535,  339) ; as  these 
Boards,  for  either  service,  like  the  Prussian  Government  for  all 
its  lieges,  justly  place  no  confidence  in  academical  certificates,  but 
examine  doctors  and  no-doctors,  indifferently.  Thus,  from  want 
of  an  academical  controuling  power,  acting  for  the  public  and  Uni- 
versity, the  public  is,  as  said,  deprived  of  that  class  of  approved 
medical  practitioners,  to  secure  which  exclusively,  this  and  other 
Universities  were  relatively  privileged ; whilst  our  Alma  Mater, 
degraded  by  her  members,  selling,  for  their  private  interest,  her 
highest  medical  honours,  at  a lower  literary  price  than  is  exacted, 
not  only  by  other  academical  bodies,  but  even  by  the  inferior 
licensing  incorporations,  is,  in  fact,  constrained  by  her  own  officers 
to  convert  her  “ Seminary  of  Science  ” into  an  “ Asylum  of  Igno- 
rance,” covering  the  country  with  her  annual  issues  of  “ graduated 
dunces,” — of  “ Doctores  indocti.”  In  thus  reducing  the  standard 
of  medical  literary  competency  far  below  the  academical  level  of 
England,  Ireland,  or  any  other  country  of  Christendom,  the 
supine  or  interested  regulators  of  this  school  have,  unfortunately, 
been  allowed  to  accomplish  the  one  natural  result.  Medicine  has 
now  ceased  in  Scotland  to  be  a learned  profession ; and  though, 
even  in  Scotland,  learned  medical  men  may  still  be  found,  there 
is  here  no  longer  any  assurance,  not  to  say,  of  superior  erudition, 
but  any  guarantee  against  the  lowest  ignorance,  afforded  to  the 
pubUc  in  a medical  degree.* — All  foretold  by  Dr  Gregory,  (p.  259.) 


* (1853.)  It  may  be  proper  here  to  make  an  articnlate  statement  in  regard 
to  the  dates  of  the  deteriorations  in  the  medical  degree  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission.  Dr  Gregory,  in  whose  life  the  innovation  durst  not 
have  been  attempted,  died  in  1821 ; and,  presto,  in  1823  began  the  process  of 
legislative  descent  from  low  to  lowest.  Previously,  there  was  required  for 
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Against  the  proceedings  in  this  progress  of  abasement,  the 
medical  interest  predominant  in  the  Senatus,  though  peculiarly 
unqualified  to  legislate  for  a University,  was  not  left  without 
warning  in  the  reclamations  even  of  the  Jledical  Professors.  Dr 
Gregory  was  dead ; but  the  late  A’cstor  of  the  Faculty,  Dr  Dun- 
can senior,  foresaw  nothing  in  the  innovations,  but  “ Edinburgh 
Degrees  being  conferred  upon  ignorant  empirics.”  (Ev.  I.  219.) 
Professor  .Sir  George  Ballingall  thus  declares  : 

” I cannot  see  tlic  cxi>ciliency  or  propriety  of  granting  ‘ the  liiffhesl  degree 
in  medicine'  at  such  a limited  expense  of  lime  and  means,  as  will  enable  the 
holders  of  such  degree  to  undersell  or  even  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
common  routiniers  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  i.s  only  by  elevating  the  standard  of  scientific  education  in  all  its  branche.s 
within  the  Universities,  th.at  we  can  hold  out  anything  distinctive  or  desir- 
able in  a University  education,  or  that  we  can  exjiect  to  keep  that  vantage 
ground  which  these  institutions  have  hitherto  held  in  public  esteem.”  (Ev. 
I.  2C8.) 

Enlightened  views  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  classical  and 
philosophical  accomplishment  in  the  medical  graduate  were  like- 
wise held  by  other  distinguished  Medical  Profes-sors,  as  Dr  John 
Thomson,  Dr  James  Hamilton,  and  Mr  James  Russell, — to  say 
nothing  of  ever-y  medical  and  surgical  authority,  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity. (Ev.  1.  455,  sq.  307,  308,  310,  312,  288.)  But  passing  to 


the  Medical  Doctorate,  Literature,  Greek,  Latin,  a Latin  Dissertation,  a 
capacity  of  speaking  Latin,  the  age  of  twenty-one  complete,  and  three  years 
of  medical  study  in  this  or  any  other  University. — In  Greek  wiis  given 

up.— In  1825,  there  was  required,  four  years  of  medical  study,  with  one  at 
least  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  a form  of  examination  in  Latin 
by  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  There  was  not  required  any  knowledge 
of  Greek,  any  capacity  of  speaking  Latin,  and  nothing  is  said  about  litera- 
ture or  the  age  of  twenty -one. 

SuiBcqnently  to  the  CommLssion,  academical  attendance  upon  the  subjects 
taught  by  all  the  many  medical  Profe.ssors  has  been  made  imperative,  and 
all  these  Profe.ssors  have  been  admitted  as  examinators  for  the  degree ; 
though  each  new  chair,  on  its  in.stitution,  had  been  regularly  opposed  by  the 
holders  of  the  older  medical  profe.ssorships,  as  superfluous.  But  the  power 
of  examining,  is  known,  practically  to  act  as  a constraint  of  attendance  ui>ou 
the  course  of  lectures  of  the  e.xaminer  himself.  I believe,  however,  that 
the  “ Medical  Factdtg,"  strictly  so  named,  that  is,  the  holders  of  the  six 
oldest  medical  chairs,  arc  still  allowed  to  draw  the  fees  of  graduation, — fees 
which  properly  belong  to  the  Library,  and  were  only  taken  from  it,  on  an 
extraordinary  occasion,  to  remunerate  the  non-pru/essorial  examiners  called 
in  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  when  there  existed  only  one  or  two  medi- 
cal professors  in  the  University. 
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tlio  ojiinion  of  other  members  of  the  Sen.itiis,  wc  find  the  Taeulty 
of  Arts  in  1284  tlins  formally  reporting  : 

“ A'o  hiijhrr  qiialificatiims  arc  ox]>«etfd  fnim  the  Phjsiciini  [who  i)riietiscs 
on  nn  ai  iulemieal  (h'trree]  than  from  the  Surgeon  [who  does  not].  Ilencc  it 
has  happened,  tliat  the  Physician  has  sunk  in  the  scale  of  general  estimation, 
while  the  Surgeon  has  risen  to  his  lercl.  The  Faculty  can  p«‘n'eive  no  other 
plan  more  effectual,  none  more  generally  expected  by  the  public,  than  by 
enlarging  the  qualifications  of  the  I’liysieian,  by  obliging  him  to  obtain  that 
literary  and  scientific  education  which  will  give  grace  ami  dignity  to  hi.s 
medical  acquirements,  ami  which  appears  essentially  necessary  to  every  one 
obtaining  the  liighe.st  honours  an  Uiiivcrsity  ha.s  to  bestow.”*  (Ev.  I.  144.]) 

What  is  thought,  and  justly  thought,  upon  the  subject  by  the 
public,  and  intelligent  English  public,  appears  from  the  plainly 
spoken  evidence  of  an  able  and  well-informed  witness,  whose  name 
the  Visitors  do  not  communicate.  It  is  well  worthy  of  the  read- 
er’s serious  attention  ; and  the  result  is,  that  the  Edinburgh  medical 
degree  was  then  regarded  in  England  as  nothing  else  (alas !)  than 
a fraud  upon  the  nation.  And  what,  now  ? 

" It  is  .trgned, — that  the  demand  for  the  highest  rank  in  Medicine  is 
limited,  and  that  to  many  the  poicscssion  of  it  is  of  no  value.  Clrantcd.  Rut 
is  that  a rea.«on  for  incrca.sing  the  supply?  Is  that  a reason  for  sending 
forth  Doctors  by  hundreds  every  year?  Is  it  not  unreasonable  to  argue, — 
that  l>ccause  the  demand  for  medical  men  of  the  highest  rank  is  limited,  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ought,  therefore,  to  have  the  privilege  of  conferring 
th.at  rank,  with  a facility  that  multiplies  the  number  beyond  the  demand, 
and  degrades  the  distinction  it  is  meant  to  convey?  One  would  suppose, 
from  this  line  of  argument,  that  Edinburgh  College  had  bt'cn  so  chary  of  the 
honours  it  has  to  bestow,  that,  small  as  is  the  existing  demand,  it  was  not 
effectually  supplied  from  Scotland.  But  the  case  is  precisely  the  reverse. 
The  complaints  against  the  Scotch  Universities  are — that  they  supply  a 
greater  number  of  Doctors  than  the  wants  of  society  require — that  they 
manufacture  a baser  article  than  O-xfonl  and  Uambridge,  alBx  the  same 
stamp  to  it,  and  intrmiuce  it  in  such  quantities  into  the  market,  that  the 


• The  Faculty,  however,  annulled  all  attention  to  the  truth  which  they  thus 
spoke,  by  reipiesting  that  a compulsory  attendance  on  their  ow  n clas.ses  in  a 
University  should  be  the  te.st  of  the  literary  coiH|K'tencc  “ indispensable”  in 
the  medical  graduate.  They  open  their  petition  by  saying ; — “ They  feel  it 
to  Im  a duty  they  owe  to  the  University  and  the  public,  not  to  allow  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  pass  w ithout  endeavouring  to  render  the  degree  more  respec- 
table and  more  dignified  than  it  has  hitherto  been  : and  now  that  the  Senatus, 
in  their  boumltess  liberality,  have  agreed  to  accept  of  certificates  of  attendance 
on  self-constituted  teachers,  they  w ill  not,  it  is  presuraerl,  l>e  less  indulgent  to 
the  radical  profe.s,sors  in  Universities,  who  were  originally  constituted  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  general  knowledge,  and  to  prepare  the  youth  for  all  tin? 
learned  and  liberal  profe.s.sion.s,”  &c.,  &c.  (Ev.  I.  I 12.]) 

2 /. 
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whole  cargo  ia  depreciated,— and  when  their  coinage  happens  to  be  of  ster- 
ling worth,  that  its  value  is  lessened  by  the  plated  and  Brummagem  articles 
that  have  issued  from  the  same  mint.  . - - - To  what  extent  the  demand 
of  higher  qualifications  for  medical  honours  at  Edinburgh  College  might 
affect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  its  Profe.ssors,  I am  not  prepared  to  say , 
but  I am  sure  it  would  raise  the  value  of  their  Diplomas,  and  settle  lieyond 
a doubt  the  real  merit  of  their  School  of  Medicine.  I am  far  from  wishing 
to  underrate  the  Edinburgh  Professors  ; but  I must  be  permitted  to  remark, 
that  under  their  present  system  of  conferring  degrees,  the  number  of  students 
that  flock  to  them  for  instruction,  is  no  more  a test  of  the  value  of  their  lec- 
tures, than  the  resort  of  young  couples  to  Gretna  Green  Ls  a proof  of  the 
piety  of  the  Blacksmith  who  gives  them  his  nuptial  benediction.  - - - - 

But  though  some  men  go  to  Edinburgh  in  order  to  obtain  a rank  in  their 
profession,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  which  from  the 
deficiencies  of  their  education,  and  the  mediocrity  of  their  attainmenU,  they 
have  no  right  to  pretend,  the  great  majority  of  students  go  to  learn  their 
profession ; ' and  where  they  are  well  taught,  there  they  will  go,  whether  they 
expect  to  bo  decorated  with  degrees  or  not.  If  the  Edinburgh  Professors  do 
their  duty,  and  in  comparison  with  other  teachers  are  duly  quaUfied  to  afford 
instruction,  they  may  lose  graduates,  but  they  will  not  lose  students  by  the 
change.  - - - - On  the  supposition  that  a higher  and  better  educated 

ciass  of  medical  practitioners  is  wanted,  to  a certain  but  to  a limited  extent, 
we  are  asked,— How  is  that  class  to  be  supplied?  What  sort  of  education 
is  to  bo  required  from  those  who  aspire  to  it  ? Ought  there  to  be  a different 
standard  in  Scotland  from  that  which  is  used  in  England  ; ought,  in  short, 
the  Scotch  Professors  to  lie  suffered,  at  their  di.scretion,  to  enrol  natives  of 
Lilliput  and  Brobdignag  in  the  same  regiment,  and  send  them  with  certifi- 
cates to  London,  testifying  that  they  are  of  the  same  sire,  and  qualified  to 
seire  in  the  same  company?’’ — (Ev.  I.  145.]) 

And  Edinburgh  complains  that  her  gofrotoi  are  not  admitted 
among  the  the  London  College !— But  we  have  been 

delayed  too  long  from  the  opinion  of  the  Visitors  themselves. 

“ On  the  subject  of  the  Preliminary  Education  which  should  lie  required 
of  candidates  for  Degrees  in  Medicine,  we  have  had  much  deliberation,  and 
received  a great  deal  of  evidence.  It  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  a matter  of 
great  importance,  that  the  persons  who  are  to  practise  Medicine  should  bo 
men  of  e^ighteued  minds,  accustomed  to  exercise  their  inteUectual  powers, 
and  famiUar  with  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  cautious  reflection ; and 
that  they  should  be  possessed  of  such  a degree  of  literary  acquirement  as 
may  secure  the  respect  of  those  with  whom  they  arc  to  associate  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  nrofession.  We  therefore  thought  it  an  indispensable  quaUflea- 
tion  for  a Medical  Degree  that  the  individual  should  have  some  reasonable 
“®fl“aintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  with  Mathematics  and 
Philosophy  • and  though  strong  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  tnany  of  the 
hledical  Professors  as  to  the  expediency  of  rendering  this  an  essential  condi- 
from  an  apprehension  that  it  might  prevent  many  persons  from  taking 
•he  benefit  of  the  instruction  in  Medical  Science  to  be  obtained  in  the  Uni- 
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versilies,  we  have  fonml  our  opinion  on  this  point  confirmed  by  every  one  of 
the  eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  not  belonging  to  the  Universities, 
whom  we  examined,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  Medical  Professors  them- 
selves ; while  we  have  also  been  fully  satisfied,  by  a due  consideration  of  the 
matter  itself,  and  of  the  evidence  before  us,  that  there  is  no  solid  ground  for 
the  apprehensions  entertained.”  (Gen.  Rep.  66.) 

Those  of  the  Medical  Professors  interested  in  the  higher  num- 
ber and  lower  quality  of  degrees  were,  however,  averse  from  such 
preliminary  discipline  ; and  the  following  is  the  comment  by  the 
Visitors  on  the  attempted  reasoning  of  these  professors. — And 
first  as  to  the  intUility,  maintained,  of  liberal  learning  for  a 
Physician : — 

“ The  amount  of  this  would  seem  to  be,  that  literature  is  a positive  evil 
to  a Physician ; that  it  unfits  him  fur  the  habits  and  state  of  mind  which  ho 
ought  to  cultivate ; and  that  it  will  be  an  obstacle  to  his  success  in  practice. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  learned  Medical  Faculty  could  have 
intended  to  go  so  far  as  this ; but  it  is  plain  that  there  is  much  fallacy  in  the 
assertions,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  reasoning,  which  they  here  adduce. 
It  is  unquestionably  tnie,  that  if  a man  were  to  devote  himself,  in  the  man- 
ner stated,  to  Literature  and  Science,  making  these  the  chief,  or  almost  the 
exclusive  objects  of  liLs  pursuit ; he  wotUd  not  be  a good  Physician  ; but  this 
is  not  at  all  what  is  intended  ; the  sole  object  being,  that  a Physician  should 
have  that  liberal  education  which  is  implied  in  a course  of  University  attend- 
ance. By  acquiring  this,  the  mind  would  bo  invigorated  for  any  intellectual 
pursuit,  and  it  could  superinduce  no  habit  disqualifying  for  the  activity  of 
exertion,  or  for  mingling  in  society  as  a medical  man  must  do.  Such  edu- 
cation also,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  would  be  completed,  or  nearly  so,  before 
medical  pursuits  commenced,  certainly  long  before  practice  was  attempted, 
and  would  not  therefore  have  the  effect  which  is  here  supposed."  (Rep.  Ed. 
187.) 

Next,  as  to  the  effect,  argued  by  the  “ Medical  Faculty,”  that 
an  elevation  in  the  standard  of  Doctoral  competency  would  bo 
followed  by  a reduction  in  the  number  of  Doctors.  On  this  the 
Visitors  remark  : — 

“ It  is  thus  represented,  that  because,  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  there  are 
men  who  practise  with  little  or  no  literary  attainment,  the  general  tone  of 
the  profession  should  be  lowered,  or  at  least  that  no  attempt  should  bo 
made  to  elevate  it,  because  the  expense  being  thus  increased,  the  number  of 
enlightened  Graduates  would  be  diminished,  and  practice  would  be  surren- 
dered, much  more  than  it  is,  to  those  of  inferior  qualifications.  But  this 
reasoning  is  far  from  being  conclusive.  There  is,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  too 
great  a disposition  in  many  to  prefer  quackery  to  sound  Medical  Science  ; 
and  by  those  who  do  so,  the  literature  of  medical  men  will  not  be  held  in 
much  estimation.  But  as  no  one  would  contend,  that  on  this  account 
quackery  should  be  preferred  to  knowledge,  upon  the  same  ground  it  would 
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seem  thnt  want  of  literature  should  not  be  preferred  to  learning.  In  fact, 
the  preparatory  education  for  which  some  contend,  does  not  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  medical : it  only  tends  to  make  the  practitioner  a 
more  enlightened  man.”  (Kep.  Ed.  188.) 

For  myself,  1 am  however  inclined  to  think,  that  were  the 
Degree  in  Medicine  raised  in  Edinburgh  to  its  ancient  and  legiti- 
mate literary  eminence,  (though  the  profcs.sion  might  then  attract 
many  whom  it  now  revolts,)  the  number  of  Edinburgh  graduates 
would  be  greatly  decrea.sed.  But  so  it  ought.  The  pre.scnt  pro- 
portion is,  in  truth,  not  honourable  to  the  University,  and  useless, 
nay  pernicious  to  the  public.  The  effect,  I rejteat,  is, — to  deprive 
the  nation  of  what  a University  was  privileged  to  secure, — an 
ascertiiincd  chiss  of  liberally  educated  Physicians ; for  thus  the 
highest  degree  is  reduced  to  a level  with  the  lowest  license,  the 
only  difference  being,  that  more  has  been  paid  for  the  higher 
name,  and  that  the  larger  price  has  gone  into  different  pockets. 
By  the  reduction  of  the  physician  to  an  unlearned  practitioner,  it 
is  not  Medicine  only,  as  a liber.al  study,  which  has  suffered  ; it  is 
not  only  that  the  bodies  of  the  lieges  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  murderous  confidence  of  ignorant  dogmatics  (See  above,  p.  25G, 
sq.)  The  learning  of  its  medical  profession  is  a foot  in  the  tripod 
of  a country’s  erudition  ; and  this  foot  being  broken,  the  whole 
tripod,  that  is  the  whole  professional  and  liberal  learning  of  a 
country,  loses  a principal  support.  (Sec  above,  p.  346,  sq.) 

The  Visitors  then  proceed  to  adduce,  in  support  of  a liberal 
education  in  the  medical  graduate,  the  evidence  of  the  three  phy- 
sicians, at  the  time,  of  the  highest  professional  reputation  in  this 
city, — Dr  .John  Thomson,  Dr  Abercrombie,  and  Dr  Davidson. 
The  first  two  are  well  known  as  authors  ; I therefore  quote  only 
the  opinion  of  the  last,  whom  all  who  knew,  admired,  not  only  for 
his  rare  medical  skill,  but  for  his  great  general  talent  and  most 
varied  acquirements. 

“ The  first  point  1 would  remark  on,”  say.«  Dr  Davidson,  “ Is  Preliminary 
Education.  The  first  subject  that  attracted  my  attention,  in  reflecting  upon 
the  Editcation  of  Medical  Graduates,  wtis  that  of  /Preliminary  Instruction,  for 
which  but  eery  sliyht  jirovision  is  made  ill  the  Statuta  Solctmia  of  this  Uni- 
versity, an  acquaintance  with  Latin  being  only  required  ; whil.st  the  means, 
till  lately,  enqtloyed  to  ascertain  the  proficiency  of  the  Students,  even  in  that 
laiignage,  do  not  apiietir  to  be  the  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  1 cannot  help 
thinking  that  more  extensive  literary  and  scientific  education  should  be 
required  from  those  who  mean  to  take  out  a Medical  Degree,  as  extensive  as 
can  reasonably  be  expected  in  young  men  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  at  « hich 
age  the  study  of  Medicine  will  probably  commence.  I conceive  that  the 
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biuncIip.-(  t)f  l’ri‘i)arator_v  E<liicatiou  should  l)c  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
Miithcinatics ; »hilst  Natural  I’tiilosophy,  I.a>gic,  Moral  I'liilosopliy,  and 
Natural  History,  may  lie  acquired,  either  before  betfinuiiigthe  study  of  Medi- 
cine, or  may  bo  attended  to  along  with  the  Mislieal  Classes.  I pre.suuie  that, 
though  Natural  l’hilo.sophy.  Logic,  and  Ethie.s,  will  probably  be  .studied, 
either  at  this  or  some  other  University,  Languages,  with  Mathematics,  may 
be  acquired  wherever  .such  instruction  can  be  procured  ; and  that  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  Students  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  may  be  certified  either 
by  Diplomas,  Certificatc.s  from  respectable  Schools  or  Academies,  or  by  their 
undergoing  an  E.\aniimition  by  the  Professors  of  this  University.  If  I were 
asked  the  reasons  for  recommending  a more  extensive  Preliminary  Educa- 
tion for  Medical  Graduates,  I should  lie  puzr.led,  not  from  the  diflicnlty  of 
discovering  them,  hut  from  the  fear  of  that  ridicule  which  attaches  itself  to 
advancing  arguments  in  favour  of  an  opinion  which  i.s  so  mauifc.stly  correct 
as  to  require  no  support.  A preliminary  Scientific  and  Literary  education 
ap|iears  to  lie  the  best,  if  not  the  only  pro|ier  preparation  of  the  youthful 
itiitid  for  entcritig  njion  the  study  of  so  extensive  atid  difficult  a subject  as 
Medicine,  where  an  itntnediate  demand  is  made  for  clo.se  attetition,  much 
discrimination,  and  an  acquaintance  with  many  subjects  not  strictly  Medical. 
Experience  has  convinced  me  that  those  Students  whose  tninds  have  been 
previottsly  cultivated,  make  the  most  steady  and  rapid  progress  in  their  new 
pursuits,  which  arc  much  less  difficult  to  them  than  to  those  who  arc  totally 
unscientific  and  deficiently  educated.  1 ktiow,  besides,  that  it  is  a common 
subject  of  regret  amongst  most  Physician.s,  as  it  is  with  myself,  that  they  did 
not  make  use  of  youth,  leisure,  and  oiqiortunity,  in  laying  a broad  and  deep 
foundation  of  general  ktmwledge,  on  which  to  rest  their  Medical  acquire- 
tnents.  • I may  be  pennitted  to  add,  that  were  I not  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a liberal  education,  preliminary  to  the  study  of  Medicine,  I should 
siirrctider  my  doubts  to  the  authority  of  tniicli  wi.ser  men,  in  England,  Ire- 
land, France,  Gcrmatiy,  and  Italy,  by  whose  influetice  it  ha.s  liceit  established 
in  the  Meilical  Schools  of  those  countries ; nor  should  I be  inclined  to  sub- 
mit less  willingly  to  the  decision  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  this  College,  who 
•Strongly  recotnraemled  a preparatory  education  for  the  Meilical  Graduates, 
in  a Memorial  presented,  I believe,  to  the  Senatns  Acadeniicus  (which  I had 
the  advantage  of  perusing).  A competent  knowledge  of  Greek  aiipears  to 
be  requisite  for  the  Medical  .Students,  from  the  fact  that  much  of  the  lan- 
guage and  terminology  of  Anatomy,  Medicine,  llotaii}",  &c.,  is  deriveil  from 
that  laugnage,  not  otily  from  the  Greeks  having  been  our  earliest  masters  in 
many  of  the  sciences,  bitt  also  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  from  such  terms 
being  short,  expressive,  and  explanatory,  and  ill  supplied  by  the  tedious  cir- 
ctitnlocntions  of  modern  tongues.  With  the.se  terms,  of  constant  occurrence 
both  in  lectures  atid  in  books,  the  uneducated  Student  cannot  fail  to  be 
puzzled  ; and  he  must  cither  content  himself  with  ignorance  of  their  import, 
or  bestow  much  time,  atid  suffer  no  very  agreeable  fatigue,  in  hunting  out 
their  etymology.  Independently  of  all  these  reasons,  it  appears  me  at  least 
unseemly,  that  the  members  of  a learned  profession  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
language  in  which  those  wrote  who  were  their  original  instructors,  and  whose 
works  are  still,  after  the  flight  of  ages,  by  no  means  unworthy  of  seriotis  and 
attentive  perusal.  It  seems,  moreover,  peculiarly  unfitting  that  the  Magnates 
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of  the  Medical  Profession  (those  wtio  liave  acquired  either  real  or  imaginary 
dignity  from  Degrees,  to  which  some  privileges  belong,)  should  not  possess 
the  standard  education  of  gentlemen,  nor  be  able  to  take  that  station  in  society 
which  a cultivated  intellect  is  entitled  to  assume.” — (Kcp.  Kd.  IbO,  Kv.  1. 
603.) 

The  Visitors  Uieii  go  on  to  say  : — 

“ There  is  much  other  evidence  to  the  same  effect ; but  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  the  leading  views  upon  the  subject ; the  particular  grounds  of 
opinion  it  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  Report,  to  detail. 
The  conclusion  to  be  deduced  seems  unquestionably  to  be  decidedly  in  favour 
of  a sujierior  Preliminary  Education  to  that  which  is  now  required.  This 
can  be  obtained,  apparently,  without  the  slightest  hardship  : the  more  ele- 
mentary parts  of  it  being  procured  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
medical  studies,  and  the  more  advanced  during  the  prosecution  of  those  stu- 
dies ; an  arrangement  which  it  is  in  evidence  could  without  difficulty  be 
made.  It  would  thus  not  be  essential  that  there  should  be  the  Degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  bnt  merely  that  there  should  be  an  acquaintance  with  the 
learned  languages  and  other  branches  of  knowledge ; and  by  combining 
w ith  the  Medical  Cla.sscs  what  can  be  acquired  only  at  a University,  the 
residence  in  Edinburgh  would  not  be  prolonged.  The  character  of  the 
Medical  Profession  would  thus  be  much  raised,  and  provision  made,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  for  spn'ading  throughout  the  country  enlightened  and 
well-informed  men,  who  might  bo  instrumental  in  increasing  to  a great  de- 
gree the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  social  intercourse,  while  they  would 
have  acce.ss  to  sources  of  enjoyment  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  sequestrated 
situation  in  which  mauy  Jlcdical  Practitioners  must  spend  the  great  part  of 
life.” — (Rep.  Ed.  189.) 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject : — 

We  have  here  two  diametrically  opposite  opinions.  On  the 
one  side,  against  the  demand  of  a liberal  accomplishment  in  the 
physician,  we  have  si.x  out  of  the  seven  holders  of  an  aciidemical 
monopoly,  a body  strongly  and  primarily  interested  in  the  crea- 
tion of  medical  graduates,  at  the  lowest  qualification,  and  in  the 
greatest  number.  On  the  other  side  we  have  the  authority  of 
ALL  Universities  out  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  whole  disinterested 
inlelliyence,  in  this  and  every  other  country,  professional  and 
non-professional,  intra  and  eadra-academical.  “ The  Medical 
Faculty  ” — (distinctively  .so  called) — spoke,  I doubt  not,  as  it 
thought.  But  as  the  opinions  of  men  in  general,  are,  in  general, 
only  a reflex  of  their  interests  ; so  it  is  difficult  even  for  a mind, 
however  vigorous  and  independent,  to  resist  the  magnetic  influ- 
ence, as  it  wore,  of  the  ordinary  minds  with  which  it  acts  in  con- 
sort ; and  thus  is  to  be  c.xplained,  the  otherwise  inexplicable  fact, 
that  men  of  high  intelligence  and  the  most  upright  intentions  are 
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SO  often  found  engaged  in  the  championship  of  measures,  which, 
had  they  acted  of  and  from  themselves,  they  would  intellectually 
and  morally  contemn.  In  fact,  from  individual  members  of  the 
“ Medical  Faculty,”  and  their  personal  accomplishments,  might 
be  drawn  a signal  manifestation  of  the  fallacy  of  its  conjunct 
Report.  But  this  is  needless.  As  llobbes  has  well  observed — 
Were  it  for  the  profit  of  a governing  body,  that  the  three  angles 
of  a triangle  should  not  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  the  doc- 
trine that  they  were,  would,  by  that  body,  inevitably  be  de- 
nounced, as  false  and  pernicious.  The  best,  certainly’  the  most 
curious,  examples  of  this  truth,  are,  indeed,  to  bo  found  in  the 
History  of  Medicine, — and  of  medicine,  too,  when  yet  a learned 
and  philosophical  profes.sion.  For  this,  on  the  one  hand,  is  no- 
thing else  than  a marvellous  History  of  Variations : and,  on  the 
other,  only  a still  more  marvellous  history  of  how  every  suc- 
cessive variation  has,  by  medical  bodies,  been  first  furiously 
denounced,  and  then  (though  always  laughed  at  by  the  wiser 
wits) — then  bigotedly  adopted.  Homoeopathy  and  the  Water 
Cure  are,  now  and  here,  blindly  anathematised  as  heretical ; in 
the  next  generation,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  these  same  doc- 
trines may  be  no  less  blindly  preached,  as  exclusively  orthodox. 
— Such  is  poor  human  nature!  Such  is  corporate,  such  is  medical, 
authority  1 

The  next  point  is  the  Examination  for  medical  degrees.  On 
this  the  Visitors  thus  report : — 

“ The  Examination  for  Degrees  in  Medicine  have  hitherto  been  conducted 
hy  the  Members  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  exclusive  of  the  Professors  of  the 
Medical  Cl.asscs  recently  instituted  by  the  Crown,  and  each  Candidate  has 
been  required  to  pay  a sum  of  Ten  Guineas,  which  is  divided  equally  among 
the  Examining  Professors. 

“ We  are  of  opinion  tliat  this  system  is  liable  to  very  serions  objections. 
The  emoluments  of  the  Profes.sors  who  examine  ought  not  to  depend  on  the 
number  of  Candidates  for  Degrees.  At  present  the  fees  drawn  by  the  seve- 
ral Professors  from  this  source  are  very  considerable,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  Candidates ; and  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the 
number  of  Degrees  conferred  has  been  continually  increasing  during  many 
years,  in  a proportion  much  greater  than  corresponds  at  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  attending  the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh. 

“ No  explanation  has  been  given  of  this  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
number  of  Degrees,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  from 
any  external  causes.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  has  a neces- 
sary tendency  to  render  the  Examinations  leas  strict  than  they  might  other- 
wise be,  and  practically  to  loicer  the  standard  of  qualifications  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Faculty.  It  is,  besides,  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  there  must 
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be  a natural  reluctance  in  Profe.ssors  to  reject  Candidates,  to  many  of  wliom 
the  fees  paid  to  the  Examiners  may  be  a very  serious  sacrifice.  Altliough 
nio.st  of  the  Profe.ssors  in  the  Medical  Faculty  enti>rtain  opiuion.<  adverse  to 
any  extensioit  of  the  subjects  of  e.xaniinatiou,  and  are  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  iniiMutanee  and  value  of  the  University  as  a .School  of 
Medicine  ought  to  be  estimated  by  the  uumbtr  of  the  Deijri  m annually  con- 
fen-ed,  an  entirely  difl'ercut  opinion  has  been  strongly  exj)res.sed  by  uU  the 
other  Physicians  and  Surgeons  whom  we  have  examined,  being  f«-r.sons  very 
extensively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  profession.  It  should  seem  to 
us,  that  the  value  of  the  Degree  uiu.st  Ijear  a proportion  to  the  nature  of  the 
iinaliflcatioiis  retpiired  for  it ; and  we  have  already  observed,  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  us,  that  either  the  reputation  of  the  University  as  a School  of 
Medicine,  or  the  number  of  Students  resorting  to  it  for  instruction,  will  lie 
regulated  merely  by  the  number  of  those  who  may  obtain  Degrees.  It  has 
never  been  fontid,  in  regard  to  objects  of  such  importance  in  professional 
juirsuits,  that  the  risk  of  failure  has  tctided  in  any  degree  to  diminish  the 
number  of  those  endeavouring  to  qualify  themselves  for  attaining  them.” — 
(Gen.  Kep.  til.) 

What  is  here  said  by  the  Visitors  is  most  true. 

As  to  their  first  observation  : — Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent 
with  every  principle  of  academical  policy  than  to  make  it  the 
private  interest  of  an  examiner  to  be  remiss  or  perverse  in  the 
performance  of  his  public  duty.  But  this  is  here  done,  and  done, 
among  others,  in  three  ways.  For,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
Edinburgh  medical  e.xaminations ; it  is,  1°,  made  directly  the 
interest  of  the  examiner,  to  p:iss  as  many,  to  reject  as  few  candi- 
dates, as  possible ; 2°,  it  is  made  indirectly  his  interest,  to  allow 
extra  attendance  on  his  class  to  compensate  for  deficiency  in  the 
examination;*  and  3°,  he  is  enabled  to  exercise  with  impunity, 
his  favour  or  disfavour  in  the  pa.ssing  or  rejection  of  any  candi- 
date.— Theoretically,  this  examination  is  thus  utterly  vicious ; 
neither  is  theory  here  contradicted  by  experience.! 

Nor  is  their  second  observation  less  correct.  As  to  the  large- 


• It  is  well  known,  that  the  power  of  medical  examination  secures  attend- 
ance on  the  class  of  the  examiner,  even  though  such  attendance  1hi  not 
reqnireil  for  a Degree.  Hence  the  anxiety  to  be  admitted  a medical  examiner 
in  this  University,  howbeit  without  a piirticipation  in  the  ilirect  emoluments 
of  the  labour. 

t The  late  Profc.ssor  Leslie,  in  his  evidence  taken  by  the  V'isitors,  and 
speaking  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  say.s  : — 
“ It  is  too  severe  a trial  on  human  nature  to  have  one’s  duty  set  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  interests.  No  real  reform  in  the  curriculum  can  ever  be 
effected  but  by  the  a|iplication  of  extrinsic  and  paramoimt  authoritv.” — 
(Ev.  I.  lb.').) 
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ness  of  tlie  relative  number  of  Medical  Degrees  granted  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  : — this,  so  far  from  being,  in  my  opinion, 
matter  of  honour  and  satisfaction,  should,  in  the  circumstances, 
cause  only  humiliation  and  regret.  For  it  exhibits  nothing  hut 
decline; — decline  in  the  number  of  medical  students, — decline  in 
the  requirements  of  e.xamination, — decline  in  the  qualification  of 
the  candidates.  Comparing  the  fir^t  decade  of  the  present  half 
century  with  the  last  ;* — we  find  the  medical  students  in  the  for- 

• (1853.)  It  is  here  seen,  that  the  foUowiii;;  sipiiiticant  coiitra.st  is  the 
rc.sult  of  “ coinpariii);  the  Jirst  decade  of  the  present  half  century  with  the 
last;”  and  for  the  choice  of  these  two  periml.s,  and  of  the.se  two  periods  only,  I 
had  the  .strongest  reasons ; the  principal  of  which  wa.s,  tiiat,  (besides  being  the 
most  natural,)  they  were  btith  wholly  unexceptionable. — Now,  (Imd  we  not 
]>rcvious  exj)eriencc  of  their  boldnes.s,)  could  it  be  believeil  possible,  that 
finding  it  requisite  to  say  something  in  defence  of  themselve.s,  something  in 
contradiction  of  me,  certain  members  or  partizans  of  our  Medical  Faculty 
have  ventured  to  change,  nay  even  to  rererse,  the  rer^/art,  on  tlie  foundation 
of  which,  and  of  which  alone,  my  statements  are  professedly  ba.scd. 

In  the  “ Monthly  .lournal  of  Medical  Science,”  (.luly  18.52,  pp.  54-56,) 
conducted  by  four  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Ihiiversity  of 
Edinburgh,  thi.s  perversion  is  coolly  committed ; ami  on  the  ground  of  this 
perversion,  I am,  first  of  all,  acemsed  of  Iiaving  selected  the  sECoxu  decade  of 
the  century,  to  be  able,  with  some  show  of  reason,  to  “ denounce  the  aca- 
demic honours  of  my  own  University  as  worthle.ss,  and  to  traduce  the  cha- 
racters of  my  medical  colleague.s.”  It  is  then  articulately  argued,  that,  for 
four  several  rea-sons,  there  occurred,  about  the  mid<lle  of  that  second  deeen- 
nium,  an  extraordinary  and  temporary  incrca.se  of  medical  gra<luates ; of 
which  the  first  and  principal  was  “ the  afflux  of  old  stuilents  after  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1815,  who,  unable  to  graduate  at  once  for  want  of  time,  and 
the  incessant  demand  for  medical  officers  for  the  public  services,  afterwards 
arrived  annually  in  great  numbc'rs  to  take  their  degree ; some  without  any 
additional  study,  others  after  a single  year  only  of  IJuivcrsity  attendance.” — 
nuis,  on  the  supposition  of  making  this  second  decade  the  ground  of  my  sta- 
tistics, I am  then  and  therefore  reproached, — for  blunder,  malevolence,  and 
decei)tion. 

In  answer  to  all  this.  I have  simply  to  sa}’, — that  it  was  ihejirst  !t\u\  fifth 
ten  years  exclusively,  periods  to  which  no  objection  has  or  can  |si.s.sibly  bo 
alleged,  that  I profe.s.sedly  took  as  the  basis  of  comparison ; and  that  so  far 
from  employing  the  second  decade,  that  decade  is  never  even  once  alluded  to. 
Cullen  complains  of  medical  facts,  that  they  arc  even  falser  than  medical 
theories.  And  here  is  a medical  fact  with  a vengeance. — Rut  I am,  it  seems, 
also  wrong  “ to  denounct^  the  Academic  honours  of  my  own  University  as 
worthles.s,”  1 must  always  regret  to  “denounce,  as  worthless,”  the  honours 
of  any  University,  my  "own”  or  not;  but  truth  (umbrage  or  no  umbrage.) 
is  ever  to  be  spoken ; and  assuredly  I do  not  treat  the  present  Edinburgh 
Medical  Degrees  more  contemptuously  than  they  deserve, — and  are  shewn  to 
deserve.  How  would  Gregory  hiivc  treated  them! — As  to  “ traducing  the 
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mcr  nearly  doubling  in  number  those  in  the  latter  ; whereas  the 
medical  graduates  are,  in  proportion  to  the  students,  nearly  thrice 
as  numerous,  being,  in  the  former,  somewhat  less  than  one  to 
fifteen,  in  the  latter,  somewhat  less  than  one  to  five.  And  this  too, 
though  in  the  former,  only  a three  years  medical  study  in  any 
University  was  required  ; whilst  in  the  latter,  such  a study  during 
four  years,  and  one  at  least  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
became  necessary.  Now  what  does  this  evince? — Firstly,  TbaX, 
the  University  is  trading  on  its  former  credit,  a trade  which  if 
suffered  to  continue  must  end  in  a bankruptcy  of  that  credit  itself. 
For,  secondly,  its  degrees  are  now  granted  to  an  inferior  and  more 
numerous  order  of  students;  which,  thirdly,  appears,  because  the 
proportional  incrca.se  has  taken  place  along  with,  and  in  conse- 
quence of,  a diminution  in  the  requirement  of  hterary  and  liberal 
qualification  in  the  examinee  ; whilst,  fourthly,  it  is  manifest,  that 
students  now  resort  to  this  medical  school,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
its  facile  and  unlettered  Doctorate,  for,  as  four  years  of  medical 
lectures  in  a university  are  here  necessary  for  the  degree,  the 
whole  number  of  medical  pupils  in  attendance  on  this  University 
is  tittle  more  than  four  times  the  number  of  the  graduates  whom 
it  annually  turns  out* 

characters  of  my  medical  coUcague.s,"  their  defender  is  the  only  traducer. 
For  he  actually  accuses  me  of  stating  what  is  false,  (since  to  traduce  is  to 
calumniate) ; altliough  he  bo  unable  to  specify  a single  statement  wliich  is 
not  punctually  correct, — which  it  was  not  even  my  duty  to  signalize.  My 
allegations  arc  grave,  indeed,  but  not  calumnious ; nor  has  the  champion  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  left  to  its  members  a more  consolatorj'  reflection,  than 
“ pudet  hate  opprobria  nobis, 

Et  did  potuisse,  et  non  [Kituisse  refelli." 

— And  as  to  “ colleagues," — sec  how  these  are  made,  now  and  here,  p.  710,  sq. 

• (1853.)  In  fact,  from  what  is  stated  in  the  “ Jlonthly  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Science,”  conducted,  as  already  stated,  by  four  of  the  Profosors  of  the 
E<liuburgh  Medical  Faculty,  (ibid,  p.  65,)  it  apiw.ars  that  all  the  medical 
students  must  now  go  up  for  a degree ; couse((uently,  in  the  circumstances, 
tliat  a degree  and  its  easy  attainment  arc  the  only  inducements  which  main- 
tain a resort  of  inferior  candidates  to  Edinburgh.  I say  inferior  candidates  ; 
for,  even  with  the  present  examination,  it  appeals,  that  a larger  proportion 
of  these  it  is  found  imi>o.ssible  to  pass,  than  was  the  case  under  the  more 
onerous  requirements  of  the  older  regulations.  For,  wlicn  the  tne<lical  stu- 
dents were  double  in  number,  only  a fifteenth  part  thought  of  going  up  for  a 
degree,  and  again  of  these  “ one  inffteen"  (says  the  organ  of  the  Medical 
Profe.ssors,)  was  rejected  ; whereas  now,  when  the  students  have  fallen  to  a 
half  of  their  former  number,  all  go  up  for  a degree,  and  of  that  all,  no  less 
than  “ one  injire"  (says  the  same  organ,)  is  found  unqualified,  even  on  the 
IM'usent  degraded  stamhml,  to  obtain  it. 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  students  in  medicine  are  attracted  to 
Edinburgh  chiefly  by  the  bribe  of  its  degree ; and  that  at  least 
the  English  candidates  are  almost  exclusively  those  who  are 
either  too  illiterate  to  satisfy  the  liberal  requirements  even  of 
the  London  University,  (for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  here  out 
of  question),  or  professionally  too  incompetent  to  stand  the  test  of 
the  impartial  examination  there  organised.  When  the  literary 
qualifleations  for  our  Scottish  medical  degrees  are  raised  to  a 
level  even  with  the  lowest  standard  of  other  British  Universities, 
(not  to  say  of  our  Surgical  Colleges  and  Pharmaceutical  Halls,) 
and  when  our  Scottish  academical  examinations  are  rendered 
unbiassed  criteria  of  professional  competency  ; then  will  the  num- 
ber of  our  medical  graduates  afford  an  index  of  the  relative  emi- 
nence of  our  medical  school ; but  not  till  then.  Should  matters 
go  on  as  hitherto ; if,  now  there  be  no  certainty,  so,  soon  there  will 
be  no  probability,  that  even  the  “ small  Latin  and  no  Greek,” 
still  nominally  required,  will  bo  furnished  by  the  medical  candi- 
date and  exacted  by  the  medical  examiner.  “ ’Tis  Latin,  and  can- 
not be  read this  which  the  late  Dr  Gregory  predicted  would 
soon  be  the  rule  in  his  profession,  is  certainly  no  longer  the 
exception : nay,  even  English  grammar  and  spelling  are,  by  the 
confession  of  Edinburgh  Medical  Professors,  luxuries,  but  not 
necessities,  for  those  whom  our  University  proclaims  to  the  world, 
as  meriting  and  having  received  her  “ Highest  Honours  in  Medi- 
cine.” Latin  is  now,  as  Greek  was  before  1823 ; — it  is  nominally 
required  for  an  Edinburgh  medical  degree,  and  an  examination 
as  to  sufficiency  is  left  to  the  Medical  Faculty.  But  in  1826, 
scarcely  three  years  after  Greek  was  dropt  from  the  Edinburgh 
requirements  for  a physician,  we  have  the  highest  authority  in 
that  Faculty  declaring,  “ that  not  one  medical  man  in  five  hun- 
dred reads  Greek.”  And  yet  only  three  short  years  before,  the 
Medical  Faculty  was  professedly  reading  and  examining  in  Greek, 
nay  certifying  to  the  sufficiency  of  all  its  graduates,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Hippocrates, — the  language  now  authoritatively  declared 
(what  was  long  known  in  fact,)  to  be  professionally  obsolete. 
Such,  however,  is  a specimen  of  free  professorial  examination. 
Again : in  1825,  the  necessity  of  speaking  and  of  understanding 
spoken  Latin  was  formally  taken  off  both  Professor  and  Student ; 
a candidate’s  Latinity  was  left  hereafter  to  bo  tried  by  the  same 
examiners  as  was,  heretofore,  his  knowledge  of  Greek  ; and  now, 
after  the  oi>eration  not  of  throe  but  of  nearly  thirty  years, — 
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now,  after  rciliicing  tbe  e.xaniination  from  the  level  of  a third,  to 
a level  of  all  the  students,  how  many  are  there, — in  five  hundred 
medical  graduates  of  Edinburgh,  let  us  say, — who  read  Latin  ? 
In  fact,  though  not  without  advantages,  in  certain  respects,  this 
measure  luis  left  us  no  security,  that  cither  medical  graduate  or 
medical  ]irofessor,  sliould  henceforward  be  able  to  make  any  use 
of  the  language  of  the  learned, — the  language  in  which  nineteen 
in  the  score  of  medical  notabilities  have  been  written.  And 
from  the  illiterate  and  nameless  multitude  of  this  fallen  and 
falling  profession,  the  courted,  canvassed,  cajoled,  concussed  elec- 
tors— the  incompetent  crowd,  (not  certainly  without  its  competent 
individuals  also,)  to  whom  has  been  abandoned  the  patronage  of 
this  University,  are  still  left  (apart  from  occasional  notoriety  of 
merit,)  to  nominate,  by  chance,  favour,  or  intrigue,  among  others, 
its  medical  professors  ; and  these  medical  profc.s.sor.s,  now  consti- 
tuting the  ]>rcduminant  influence  in  the  Senatus  Academicus,  take 
upon  them,  and  are  quietly  allowed,  to  administer,  according  to 
their  lights,  the  affairs  of  this  intended  school  of  learning,  and  to 
lavish  for  their  personal  interest,  and  not  for  the  common  good, 
tnists  fondly  confided  to  the  Senatus,  when  the  Senatus  was  still, 
comparatively,  a learned,  intelligent,  and  well-balanced  body. 
Indeed,  if  the  law  do  not  avert  the  evil,  the  lleid  Trust,  insteiid 
of  a resource  towards  the  great  ends  of  the  University,— of  the 
teachers  not  more  than  one  of  the  taught, — seems  destined  to  be 
degraded  into  a fund  for  reckless  litigation,  into  a fund  for  the 
private  profit  of  the  trustees,  and  medical  trustees,  in  particular.* 
(See  p.  400.) 


• (IH53.)  “ The  Monthly  .Tonriiiil  of  Medical  Science,”  condneted,  as 
•said,  by  four  Profe.ssors  of  tlio  Edinburch  Medical  Faculty,  curiou.sly  con- 
sunimates  its  sy.steiuatic  reversals  of  fact,  by  s.aying,  in  refeivnce  to  a pro- 
test of  mine,  against  the  proceedings  touching  the  Heid  F'und,  that  “ the 
Medical  F'acnlty  were  ron.sed  to  re.sistance,  and  com])elled  me  to  retract.” — 
(Ibid.  p.  .W.)  Now  this  statement  is  not  onl3’  unfounded,  there  is  nothing 
even  by  which  the  mistake  can  Itc  explained.  No  retractation  by  me  in  the 
matter  wa.s  ever  made,  or  ever  thought  of ; because  I had  advanced  nothing 
w hich  it  liehoved  me  even  to  correct.  On  the  contrarv-,  so  far  from  retract- 
ing,— my  protest,  on  finally  retiring  from  the  Triust.  was,  by  the  votes  of  the 
Medical  Professors,  unable  to  an.swer  its  statement.s,  i/hgal/y  excluded  from 
the  Minutes,  at  the  time;  and  when,  subsequently,  1 again  formally  required 
its  insertion,  this  requirement  was  by  their  votes  again  refu.sed, — but  now 
trn  a ground,  idle  in  itself,  and  not  correct  in  point  of  fact.  If  not  in.serted, 
on  a third  application,  the  document  shall  be  printed,  Ac. 
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The  liistory  of  Universities — in  truth,  of  all  human  institutions 
lay  or  clericiil,  proves,  by  a melancholy  experience,  that  semi- 
narie.s  founded  for  the  common  weal,  in  the  furtherance  of  sound 
knowledge,  are,  if  left  to  themselves, — if  left  without  an  external 
and  vigilant,  an  intelligent  and  disinterested  supervision,  regu- 
larly deflected  from  the  great  end  for  which  they  were  created, 
and  perverted  to  the  private  advantages  of  those  through  whom 
that  end,  it  was  contidently  hoped,  would  be  best  accomplished. 
And  this  melancholy  experience  is  though  in  different  forms, 
almost  eijually  afforded  in  all  our  older  British  Universities ; for 
all  of  these  the  State  has  founded  and  privileged,  but  over  none 
has  it  ever  organized  any  adequate  controlling  power.  And  what 
is  the  consequefice  ? Wh.at  is  their  condition  1 What  ought  they 
to  be,  and  what  are  they  ? Corrupt  all ; — all  clamant  for  reform. 
But  unless  the  reform  come  from  without,  we  need  not,  in  any 
University,  have  any  expectation  of  a reform  coming  from  within. 
Left  to  itself,  there  is  no  redemption  ; 

“ Ipsa  sui  mcrccs  crit,  et  sine  viudice  pnrila.” 

Our  only  hope,  a hope,  indeed,  long  deferred,  is  a reform  from 
without,  — from  above, — from  the  Supreme  Civil  Power.  In 
regard  to  Edinburgh,  it  would  bo  peculiarly  simple  to  expect  a 
correction  of  the  evils  prevalent  in  that  University,  from  the 
bodies — either  that  in  which  the  corruption  has  originated,  or 
that  by  which  it  ha.s  been  tolerated,  or  rather, — we  should  say  in 
ch.arity, — not  observed.  It  would,  indeed,  be  positively  foolish  to 
call  to  the  Senatus  Academicus, — the  Senatns  as  now  constituted, 
— “ Arise!  awake!”  It  would  be  more  rational  to  invoke  even 
the  Town-Council ; but  if  the  State  do  not  interfere,  then  this 
University  must,  with  others,  abide  the  alternative — “ be  for  ever 
fallen  !”  Surely,  however,  the  State  cannot  always  issue  costly 
Commissions,  and  yet,  never  afterwards  heed  their  recommenda- 
tions. In  the  cases  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  reform  may  indeed 
be  difficult ; but  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh,  nothing  could  be  more 
easy.  In  fact,  the  most  essential  improvements  are  in  general 
manifest,  and  even  urged  in  the  Reports  of  the  two  Commissions ; 
and  these,  we  m.ay  now  confidently  hope,  will  not  long  remain 
neglected,  seeing  that  Government  seems  seriously  engaged  on  an 
inquiry  into  the  English  Universities. 

But  I have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  subject,  and  shall  only 
add  : — that  the  experience  of  Edinburgh,  like  the  experience  of 
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every  other  University  in  which  the  same  practice  has  been  pur- 
sued, proves,  that  an  examination  by  professors  exclusively, — by 
all  the  professors  of  a faculty* — and  by  professors  left  to  their 
own  discretion,  and  without  even  the  obligation  of  oath,  statute  or 
publicity,  is  utterly  worthless,  as  a criterion  of  competency  in  the 
candidate  for  an  academical  degree.  Without  entering  on  details, 
I would  only  say  in  general,  that  to  redeem  the  Edinburgh  medi- 
cal degree,  even  to  respectability,  there  are  required  the  three 
following  conditions  : 

1°.  ,'\n  extra-professorial  examination,  to  .ascertain  whether  the 
candidate  possesses  the  general  literary  and  scientific  knowledge 
necessary  for  any  liberal  profession. 

2°.  An  examination,  either  wholly  extra-professorial,  or,  at 
least,  with  extra-professorial  judges  (who  should  also  be  examin- 
ers), to  ascertain  the  professional  qualifications  of  the  candidate. 

3°.  The  examiners  and  judges  : — to  be  adequate  to  their  func- 
tions ; to  .act  by  rule ; publicly,  as  far  as  possible ; and,  now  as 
formerly,  here  as  elsewhere,  under  the  obligation  of  a solemn 
oath. 

These  are  the  requisites  of  mere  respectability ; but  were  the 
candidates  impartially  and  ably  classified  on  a sufiicient  standard, 
the  examination  might  be  raised  to  a higher  value. 

The  recommendation  now  made  to  introduce  other  examiners 
for  a degree  beside  the  academical  lecturers,  is  no  anomaly,  is  no 
innovation.  It  is,  in  fact,  a return  to  principle — to  the  custom  of 

• ^\^lcn  limited  to  a few,  re.sponsibilit}'  is  concentrated ; but  when  (as 
now  in  Edinburgh,)  the  right  of  examination,  and  consequently  the  benefit 
of  an  indirect  compulsion  on  attendance,  is  conceded  to  all  the  members  of 
this  Faculty,  all  become  interested  in  certain  measures,  responsibility  is 
attenuated  to  a minimum,  and  the  whole  body  does,  what  a part  of  it  would 
not  be  bold  enough  to  attempt.  Since  the  previous  sheet  was  printed,  above 
four  months  ago,  I see  that  the  medical  examiners  have  been  publicly  accused 
of  rejecting  a candidate,  not  for  incompetence,  but  on  the  confessed  ground 
that  he  was  supposed  favourable  to  a medical  theoi^',  rising  dangerously  in 
opinion,  and  not  in  unison  with  the  medical  theory  of  his  examiners.  On 
such  a step, — such  an  injustice, — such  an  absurdity,  the  old  sectional  exa- 
miners would  not  have  ventured.  If  the  charge  be  well  founded,  an  Edin- 
burgh medical  graduate  may  now  be  an  ignorant,  unable  to  spell  his  mother 
tongue,  but  must  not  be  a proficient,  professing  to  think  for  himself.  So 
certain  also  are  now  the  opinions  of  a majority  touching  the  very  practice, 
and  in  the  very  body,  where,  heretofore,  medical  scepticism  was  always  in 
proportion  to  medical  wisdom  ! Our  Gregorys  and  Thomsons — what  would 
they  now  say  to  this  ? See  pp.  256 — 2.59,  note. 
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all  academical  antiquity,  a return  even  to  the  practice  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  itself,  to  wit,  in  its  first  bestowal  of 
medical  degrees.  Then,  the  Doctors  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of 
Physicians  were  called  in ; indeed,  the  graduation  fee  which  has 
since  been  left  to  the  “ Medical  Faculty”  of  the  University, 
belonged  to  the  Library,  and  was  thence  taken,  to  bestow  it  on 
these  e.\tra-academical  examiners,  in  compensation  of  their  non- 
official trouble. — I may  add,  that  had  the  Town-Council,  in  their 
recent  regulation  touching  the  medical  degrees  of  this  University, 
limited  the  qualifying  attendance  to  the  courses  given  by  medical 
graduates,  and  more  especially  by  Edinburgh  medical  graduates, 
there  could  not  possibly  have  been  any  valid  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  legal  competency  of  such  regulation,  which  would,  in  fact,  have 
been  only  a step  towards  a state  of  true  academical  legahty. 
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(B.)  THK  EXAMINATION  AND  HONOURS  FOR  A DEGREE 
IN  ARTS,  DURING  CENTURIES  ESTABLISHED  IN 
THE  UNIVEU.SITY  OF  LOUVAIN. 


I HAVE  previously  rofcrrcd  (p.  422)  to  this  Appcndi.x,  for  a 
statement  in  regard  to  tlic  examination  for  degrees  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain,  in  its  Faculty  of  Arts  ; wliich,  though  overlooked 
by  all  academical  historians,  is,  I think,  the  best  example  upon 
record  of  the  true  mode  of  such  examination,  and,  until  recent 
times,  in  fivet,  the  only  exam|)le  in  the  history  of  Universities 
worthy  of  consideration  at  all.  And  as  I shall  have  occasion  to 
make  a reference  to  this  examination,  from  the  Appendix  upon 
Oxford,  it  m.ay  be  convenient  to  insert  here,  wliat  I should  other- 
wise have  postponed. 

The  University  of  Louvain,  long  second  only  to  that  of  Paris 
in  the  number  of  its  students  and  the  celebrity  of  its  teachers,  and 
more  comprehensive  even  than  Paris  in  the  subjects  taught ; w.as 
for  several  centuries  famed,  c.specially,  for  the  validity  of  its  cer- 
tificates of  competency — for  the  value  of  its  different  degrees.  It 
is  recorded  by  Erasmus  as  a current  sjiying,  “ that  no  one  can 
graduate  in  Louvain  without  knowledge,  manners,  and  age.”  But 
among  its  different  degrees,  a Louvain  promotion  in  Arts  was 
decidedly  pre-eminent;  because,  in  this  Faculty,  the  principles  of 
academical  examination  were  most  fully  and  purely  carried  out. 
1 am  acquainted,  I think,  with  all  the  principal  documents  touch- 
ing this  illustrious  school ; and  beside  the  Privilegia,  or  collection 
of  statutes,  &c.  (1728.)  po.sscss  the  relative  historical  works  of 
Lipsius  (1C05,)  of  Grainmaye  (1(507,)  of  Vernulmus  (1(527  and 
1(5(57,)  of  (lolnitz  (1(5>'51,)  of  Valerius  Andreas  (163(5  and  1650,) 
of  the  Zedlorian  Lexicon  (1738,)  and  of  Iteiffenberg  (1829,  sq.) 
But  strange  to  say,  I have  found  no  articulate  account  of  its 
famous  examinations,  except  in  the  Academia  Lovaniensis  of  Ver- 
nulmus ; and  from  that  book,  with  a short  preliminary  extract 
from  the  Fasti  of  Andrea.s,  I transl.atc  the  following  passages. 
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Valekius  Andreas. — “ Philosophy,  from  the  very  commence- 
mont  of  the  University,  was  wont  to  be  taught,  partly  in  private 
liouses,  partly  in  ‘ the  Street  ’ or  public  Se/iool  of  Arts,  (where, 
indeed,  the  prelections  of  two  chairs  in  that  Faculty,  to  wit,  Ethics 
and  Rhetoric,  are  even  now  publicly  delivered,)  the  Masters  them- 
selves teaching  each  his  peculiar  subject  at  a fixed  and  separate 
hour ; until,  in  the  ye.ar  1446,  by  the  authority  of  the  Faculty, 
[private  tuition  was  abolished,  and]  four  Houses  were  appropriated 
to  licensed  instruction  in  Philosophy,  [some  eight  and  twenty 
other  Colleges  belonging  to  it,  being  left  to  supply  board  and 
lodging  to  the  students.]  These  four  Houses  are  commonly  called 
Pcedagogia,  and,  from  their  several  insignia,  go  by  the  names  of 
the  Libj,  the  Falcon.,  the  Castle,  the  Hog  — The  Languages 
(Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,)  thereafter  obtained  their  special  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Trilingual  or  Buslidian  College — The  chair  of 
Mathematics,  (though  its  subject  had  been  previously  taught,) 
was  founded  in  the  year  1636.” — (Pp.  9,  243,  249.) 

Vernula;us,  L.  ii.  c.  6.  “ On  Study  and  Pegrees  in  the 

[Louvai.n]  Faculty  of  Arts. 

- - - “ Let  us  now  speak  concerning  Study,  which  in  this  Faculty 
is  twofold. 

“ The  study  of  Philosophy  is  accomplished  in  two  years.  For 
there  is  given  nine  months  to  Logic,  eight  to  Physics,  four  to 
Metaphysics;  whilst  the  three  last  months  are  devoted  to  Repe- 
titions of  the  whole  course  of  Philosophy. — [‘  Account  is  also  taken 
of  JMoral  Philosophy,  taught  on  Sundays  and  Holidays,  by  the 
public  Professor,  in  ‘ the  Street  ’ or  School  of  Arts,  and  in  the 
Pmdagogia  by  domestic  Professors.’ — (\’.  Andreas,  p.  242.)] 

“ The  exercises  of  this  philosophical  study  take  place  in  four 
Gymnasia,  called  Pcedagogia.  In  each  of  these  there  are  four 
daily  prelections,  two  before,  two  after,  noon ; - - - - and  each 
House  has  four  Professors  of  Philosophy,  two  of  whom  are  called 
Primaries,  two  Secondaries.  These  Professors  divide  among  them 
the  whole  course  of  Philosophy.  And  first,  in  Logic : The  Pri- 
maries expound  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry,  Aristotle’s  Cate- 
gories, and  his  books  of  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics  : whilst  the 
Secondaries,  after  an  explanation  of  the  Elements  of  Logic,  lecture 
upon  Aristotle’s  books  of  Enouneement,  Topics,  and  Sophisms. 
In  Physics  and  Metaphysics,*  [I  omit  the  enumeration  of  books,] 

* Compare  Valerius  Aiiflreas,  pp.  242,  24.3. 
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the  Primaries  teach  at  tlic  liours  of  six  and  ten  of  the  morning  ; 
the  Secondaries  at  two  and  four  of  the  afternoon  ; and  the  licai'crs 
for  one  hour  take  down  the  dictates  • of  tlieir  instructor,  whilst 
for  another  they  are  c.xamincd  and  required  to  give  an  account  of 
the  prelection  which  they  have  again,  in  the  interval,  considered. 

“ The  exercises  of  Disputation  are  either  private  or  public. 

“ The  private  are  conducted  in  the  several  F»dagogia,  and  in 
kind  are  twofold. — In  the  first  place,  the  students,  at  certain  fixed 
hours,  contend  with  each  other,  on  proposed  questions,  note  each 
other's  errors,  and  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  Professor; 
and  he,  thereafter,  assigns  place  and  rank  to  the  more  learned. — 
Besides  these,  on  each  Monday  and  Friday,  there  are  Disputations 
held  on  points  of  Ia)gic  and  Physics,  over  which  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors in  rotation  presides.  These  commence  in  January  and 
end  in  June. 

“ The  public  Disputations  bike  place  in  the  common  School  of 
Arts,  which  is  called  ‘ The  Street ; ’ and  these  also  are  of  two 
kinds. — In  the  first  place,  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  during  Lent, 
the  Physical  auditors  of  all  the  Gymnasia,  divided  into  certain 
classes,  compete  among  themselves  for  glory  ; one  prescribing  to 
another  the  matter  of  disputation. — Besides  these,  there  are  eight 
other  Disputations,  carried  through  on  Sundays,  and  which  com- 
mence in  January.  There  are  present  all  the  Physical  hearers 
with  their  Professors,  and  in  these  they  severally  make  answer 
during  an  hour  on  certain  predetermined  theses;  and  are  oppugned 
by  the  Prior  Bachelor,  (that  is,  by  him  who  has  been  chosen  from 
the  more  learned,)  and  thereafter  by  others. 

“ The  Honours  or  Degrees  which  arc  obtained  in  this  Fivculty 
are  those  of  Bachelor,  Licentiate,  Master,  Previous  to  these  there 
is  one  public  act,  that  of  Determination,  as  it  is  called.  Therein 
the  students  of  Logic,  in  a public  meeting  of  the  whole  Univer- 
sity, severally  state  their  opinion  on  some  Ethical  question  pro- 
posed by  the  Proses,  who  is  one  of  the  Professors.  In  this  man- 
ner they  profess  themselves  Students  of  Philosophy,  but  obtain 
no  Degree. 

“ The  Baccalaureate  is  here  twofold.  The  one  is  obtained  on 


• The  Faculty  had  not  a printed  cursus  on  the.se  departments,  as  on  Logie. 
The  Commentaries  by  the  Masters  of  Louvain  on  the  books  of  the  Organon, 
are  among  the  best  extant.  But  the  objects  of  .study  in  .ail  the  I’iedagogia 
were  uniform ; and  all  the  |)iipils  could  be  equally  e.xamincd,  &c.,  ag.'iinst 
each  other  in  the  general  roneourso  of  the  University. 
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examination  after  a three  inontli.s’  study  of  Physics ; the  other, 
after  the  completion  of  the  course  of  Metaphysics,  and  a public 
responsion  touching  Philosophy  in  general. 

“ For  the  Licence,  the  candidates  of  all  the  Gymnasia  arc  pre- 
sented in  a body  to  the  Venerable  Faculty  of  Arts;  and  on  that 
occasion,  and  in  their  presence,  their  future  Examiners  (that  is  the 
[eight]  Primary  Professors  of  all  the  Gymnasia,  nominated  by  the 
Gymnasiarchs,)  make  solemn  oath  that  they  will  be  influenced  by 
no  private  favour,  but  rank  each  candidate  in  the  strict  order  of 
merit. — The  examination  then  begins.  This  is  twofold ; the  one 
is  called  the  Trial,  the  other  the  Examination  [proper.]  For 
each,  the  whole  body  of  candidates  is  divided  into  three  Classes. 
The  First  Class  consists  of  twelve,  to  wit,  three  from  each  of  the 
gymnasia,  students  namely,  who  by  the  judgment  of  the  Professors 
stand  highest  in  learning.  The  Second  Class,  in  like  manner, 
comprehends  twelve,  the  three,  to  wit,  who  from  the  four  gym- 
nasia are  named  as  nearest  in  proficiency  to  the  first.  To  them 
[of  the  second  class]  are  added  twelve  others,  called  Aspirants. 
The  Third  Class  is  composed  of  all  the  rest.  Those  who  arc  of 
the  First  Class  arc  [each]  examined  for  about  three  hours  on  all 
the  branches  of  Philosophy  ; those  who  arc  of  the  Second,  for  two 
hours ; those  who  are  of  the  Third,  for  half  an  hour ; and  this, 
both  in  what  is  called  the  Trial,  and  in  the  Examination  proper. 
The  several  examiners  widte  down  the  answers  of  all  the  candi- 
dates, read  them  over  again  at  home,  and  determine  [what  in  their 
several  opinions  should  be]  the  order  of  all  and  each,  and  write 
out  the  list.  The  Examination  finished,  the  examiners,  on  a day 
appointed,  consign  their  lists  of  arrangement  to  the  Dean,  who 
delivers  them  to  the  Gymnasiarchs.  They  consult  among  them- 
selves, and,  by  an  ingenious  device,  calculate  the  suffrages  of 
arrangement,  and  appoint  to  each  candidate  his  true  and  unques- 
tionable rank. 

“ When,  however,  the  First  or  highest  (Primus)  is  proclaimed, 
the  bell  is  tolled  in  his  gymnasium,  for  three  days  and  nights,  and 
holiday  celebrated.  I pass  over  the  other  signs  of  public  rejoicing. 
This  honour  is  valued  at  the  highest,  and  he  who  obtains  it  is  an 
object  of  universal  observation.  On  the  third  day  thereafter,  in 
the  public  School  of  Arts,  the  candidates  are,  in  this  fashion,  pro- 
claimed Licentiates : — In  the  first  place,  the  Dean  of  the  Venerable 
Faculty,  after  a public  oration,  presents  the  candidates  to  the 
Ch.anccllor,  [who  on  this  occasion  ranks  superior  to  the  Rector], 
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He  (the  Chancellor)  then,  having  propounded  a question,  orders 
the  Primus  to  afford,  in  the  answer,  a specimen  of  his  erudition, 
he  himself  acting  as  opponent.  The  names  of  all  the  others  are 
then  proclaimed  by  the  Beadle,  in  the  order  established  by  the 
Gymnasiarchs,  on  the  votes  of  the  examining  Professors.” 

L.  ii.  C.  8.  Ox  THE  CELEBKITY  OF  THE  [LoUVAIn]  FaCULTY 

OF  Arts.  “ Nearly  two  hundred  candidates  annually  merit 

the  Ijaurel  of  Arts  ; what  other  University  confers  so  many  ? The 
emulation  prevalent  between  all  the  [//oi«e«,]  Masters,  and  Stu- 
dents of  this  Faculty,  and  which  though  intense  is  void  of  envy, 
for  in  study  discord  is  concordant ; — this  emulation  braces  both 
the  diliyence  of  the  teachers,  and  the  application  of  the  taught. 
And  while  they  who  stand  first  in  the  classification,  merit  and 
receive  especial  honour,  while  they  who  stand  last,  arc  almost 
equally  disgraced;*  the  issue  is,  that  no  labour  is  spared  either 
by  the  Professors  in  teaching,  or  by  the  Pupils  in  learning.  The 
ambition  of  all  hero  is  honourable  and  hard-working.” 

The  result  of  this  excellent  scheme  of  examination  is, — that  a 
degree,  taken  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  was  always  accounted 
respectable,  and,  if  connected  with  a high  place  upon  the  list, 
superior  to  any  other  throughout  Christendom.  And  this  too 
when  the  relative  eminence  of  its  Professors  had,  from  a vicious 
patronage,  (partly  in  the  hands  of  the  Academical,  partly  in  the 

• It  docs  not  appear  lliat  there  were  in  Ijouvain  any,  at  least  an3'  ade- 
quate, rejections. — Universities,  whicli  have  not  lavished  their  degrees  on 
mere  standing,  or  mere  professorial  attendance,  (to  saj'  nothing  of  inferior 
considerations,)  liavc  endeavoured  to  make  their  examinations  re.spcctable, 
in  three,  ways  : which  ways  alsi>  admit  of  junction  ; for  any  two  of  tiiem  may 
be  combined,  whilst  the  whole  three  ma^’  also  be  united.  These  are,  1°. 
Rejection  of  incompetent  candidates,  by  relation  to  .some  minimum  of  know- 
ledge ; 2°.  Classification  of  candidates,  by  tlicir  proficiency  in  relation  to 
certain  amounts  of  knowledge  ; 3°.  Subordination  of  candidates  determined 
merely  bj’  tlieir  inferioritj'  in  knowledge,  relatively  to  each  other.  Tlie  Edin- 
l)urgli  medical  degrees,  as  tliey  formerly  were  given,  maj'  stand  as  an  example 
of  tlie  first ; tlie  Louvain  and  quondam  (?)  Cambridge  degrees  in  Aiis,  (had 
Cambridge  published  and  arranged  its  PoUoi,  may  afford  instances  of  the 
second  added  to  the  third  ; while  tliose  of  Oxford,  for  nearly  half  a century, 
may  supplj'  tiic  sjiecimen  of  a combination  of  the  first  and  second. — A union 
of  tlie  whole  three  is  the  condition  of  a jmefect  examination.  Tlie  condition 
1 say  ; for,  besides  that  condition,  tliere  are  further  requisites  of  sucli  perfec- 
tion ; as  tlie  competence  of  e.xaminers,  their  obligation  to  impartiality  esta- 
blished upon  oath,  the  publicity  of  tbe  •examination,  and  the  adequate 
ajqioinlment  of  its  subjects. 
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hands  of  the  Municipal,  body,)  declined  beneath  the  level,  more 
especially,  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  Universities.  For  these  Uni- 
versities, while  sedulous  and  successful  in  filling  their  Chairs  with 
the  most  illustrious  teachers,  were  always  unfortunately  remiss  in 
the  bestowal  of  their  academical  honours.* 

• In  the  scattered  biographies  of  the  distinguished  alumni  of  Louvain,  I 
find  it  almost  uniformly  recorded,  what  was  their  rank  in  the  graduation  list 
of  Arts.  Of  these  I chance  to  have  noted  a few,  which  I may  give  in  chro- 
nological order. — In  1478,  Poi>e  Hadrian  VI.  is  Primus ; in  1504,  M.  Dorpius 
is  6th ; in  1507,  R.  Tapperns  is  2d ; in  1522,  II.  Triverins  is  Primus  j in 
1527,  F.  Souuius  is  Priimis;  in  1529,  C.  Jaiisenius  is  Primus;  in  1542,  H. 
Elenus  is  Primus;  in  1556,  II.  Cn^'ckins  is  Primus,  and  H.  Gravius  is  6th; 
in  15.58,  J.  Molanus  is  6th;  in  1561,  M.  Hovius  the  canonist  is  only  46th, 
and  G.  Estius,  the  great  theologian,  7th ; in  1572,  however,  the  greater  L. 
I.a:ssius  is  Primus;  in  1575,  P.  Lombardus,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  is 
Primus;  in  1699,  Du  Trieu  the  logician  is  Primus;  iu  1604,  C.  Jansenius 
(from  whom  the  Jausenists)  is  Primus ; in  1606,  the  philosopher  Fromondus 
is  3d,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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(C.)  ON  A KEFORM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES,  WITH 
ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  OXFORD ; AND  LIMITED 
TO  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Any  project  for  the  reform  of  old  and  wealthy  schools,  like  the 
great  English  Universities,  is  beset  with  diiticulties,  if  practical 
possibility  is  to  be  combined  with  theoretical  (not  to  say  perfec- 
tion, but)  improvement.  It  is  comparatively  e.a.sy  to  devise  the 
scheme  of  a faultless  University,  if  we  are  allowed  to  abstract 
from  circumstances.  It  is  easy,  even,  to  discover  and  to  expose 
defects.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace, — how  an  ancient  institution 
m.ay  gradually  degenerate, — how  certain  private  interests  may 
succeed  in  gaining  a preponderance  over  the  common  good, — 
how  these  interests,  if  left  unchecked,  may  introduce,  foster,  and 
defend  the  most  calamitous  abuses, — until,  at  length,  the  semi- 
nary may  bo,  tie  facto,  the  punctual  converse  of  itself,  de  jure. 
And  such,  in  truth,  is  the  condition  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ; for  no  greater  contrast  can  even  bo  conceived, 
than  are  exhibited  by  these  venerable  schools,  in  what  they  actu-  ' 
ally  are,  and  in  what  they  profess,  and,  as  controlled  by  statute, 
must  profess  themselves  to  be.  In  two  of  the  preceding  articles, 
(pp.  401-478,)  I have  endeavoured  to  signalise  and  to  explain, 
how  these  Universities,  as  seminaries  of  education,  present  an 
almost  diametrical  opposition  between  their  actual  and  their  leg.al 
existence.  By  statute,  they  are  organised  as  schools  of  Theology, 
Law,  Medicine,  and  (as  a preliminary  of  all  liberal  professions) 
of  the  liberal  Arts ; but,  in  fact,  the  only  instruction  which  they 
now  afford,  is  in  the  lowest  department  of  this  last  faculty  alone. 
Intra-acadcinical  study  is  now  illegally  commuted  with  extra- 
ac.ademical  standing.  Degrees, — privileged  certificates  of  com- 
petency,— evacuated  of  all  truth,  are  now  lavished  witliout  the 
legal  conditions  of  university  instruction  and  university  examina- 
tion. In  short,  the  public  incorporation  and  its  public  instruction 
are  now  illegally  extinguished  ; illegally  superseded,  but  not  rea- 
.son.ably  supplied  by  the  private  lIou.scs  and  their  private  tuition. 
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In  fine,  tlic  statutes  of  the  institution  are  now  only  performed 
through  a system  of  perjury,  disgraceful  to  the  school,  disgrace- 
ful to  the  country,  and  ns  pervasive  in  these  Universities,  as  it  is, 
fortunately,  elsewhere  unexampled. 

So  much  I have  alleged,  because  so  much,  I am  convinced,  is 
true.  But  I would  not  assert,  that  what  has  been  irregularly 
abolished,  is  all  deserving  of  restoration,  nor,  that  what  has  irre- 
gularly sprung  up,  is  all  deserving  of  abolition.  On  the  contrary, 
the  very  fact,  that  a state  of  right  could  have  been  so  totally,  and 
yet  so  quietly,  reversed,  affords  a presumption  that  what  was 
passively  abrogated,  was  itself  but  feeble ; and  though,  with  pro- 
per fostering,  the  feeble  might  have  ultimately  waxed  strong,  still 
it  would  be  a rash  conclusion,  that  in  the  old  and  legal  there  was 
nothing  but  good,  in  the  new  and  intrusive  nothing  but  evil.  At 
present,  waiving  all  discussion  in  regard  to  the  professional  Facul- 
ties, and  limiting  our  consideration  to  the  school  of  liberal,  or 
general  education, — to  the  fundamental  Faculty  of  Arts  alone;  it 
will  more  than  suffice  for  what  we  can  at  present  even  perfunc- 
torily accomplish,  to  inquire : — IIow  do  the  English  Universities, 
how,  in  particular,  docs  Oxford,  the  principal  of  these,  execute 
its  one  greatest,  nay,  now,  its  one  only  educational  function, — 
cultivate,  in  general,  the  mental  faculties,  prepare  its  alumni  for 
any  liberal  pursuit  in  life,  by  concentrating  their  awakened  efforts, 
in  studies  (objectively)  the  most  important,  and  (subjectively)  the 
most  improving  ? 

In  attempting  an  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  requisite  to  fol- 
low out  a certain  order.  For,  it  is  evident,  that  before  proceeding 
to  consider  what  ought  to  be,  we  should  have  previously  ascer- 
tained what  is,  accomplished.  I shall,  accordingly,  in(|iiire  and 
endeavour  to  determine, — first  of  all,  what  Oxford,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  education,  does  actually  perform, — Oxford  as  it  is;  and 
thereafter,  how,  in  consistency  with  its  institutions,  it  may,  in  this 
respect,  be  improved, — Oxford  as  it  might  be. 

I.  Oxford  as  it  is. — It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  determine,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  general  efficiency  of 
Oxford,- as  compared  with  any  other  University.  But  Oxford,  as 
it  now  exists,  is  not  a single  educational  organ.  It  is  a congeries 
of  such  organs ; each  of  its  twenty -four  private  Houses  consti- 
tuting one ; and,  at  the  same  time,  the  public  University,  in  its 
Examination  for  the  primary  degree,  affords  an  irrecusable 
standard  by  which  we  may  very  accurately  measure  (he  relative 
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efficiency  of  these  several  organs.  If,  therefore,  we  find,  that 
those,  compared  among  themselves,  afford,  in  the  Examination, 
for  a series  of  years,  very  different  and  still  very  uniform  results ; 
wo  shall  bo  entitled  to  infer,  that  one  House  is  comparatively  a 
good,  another  comparatively  a bad,  instrument  of  education  ; — be 
warranted  to  determine,  even  on  an  Oxford  standard,  what  every 
Oxford  House  does,  may,  and  should  accomplish ; — be  enabled, 
in  fine,  to  generalise  the  circumstances,  by  which  such  accomplisli- 
ment  is  there  furthered  or  impeded  ; — and,  consequently,  to  judge 
what  are  the  most  feasible  measures,  for  the  reform  and  improve- 
ment of  tliis  University.  The  same  comparison,  with  the  same 
results,  may  also,  it  is  evident,  be  instituted  between  the  efficiency 
of  the  same  House  at  one  period,  and  its  efficiency  at  another.  ‘ 
Taking,  therefore,  as  the  standard  of  academical  proficiency 
the  public  Examination  in  its  two  Departments,  and  its  four 
Classes  of  Honour ; I proceed  to  apply  this  to  the  several  Houses. 
.\nd  (as  shewn  in  Table,  pp.  746,  747)  in  two  different  ways : the 
one  giving  the  comparative  eminence  of  those  educated  in  each 
House,  (there  I.) ; the  other,  the  comparative  eminence  of  those 
who  in  each  House  act  as  educators,  (there  II.) 

In  reference  to  the  Instructed : The  Table  shews  of  each  House 
the  number  of  its  undergraduates  (a);- then  the  absolute  number 
of  the  honours  obtained  by  them  in  each  department  and  in  every 
class  (b,  c) ; then  the  absolute  number  of  Double  Firsts  (d)  ; lastly, 
the  number  of  Fii’st  Class  Honours  in  either  department  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  competitors  (g,  h)  ; but  previously,  by 
the  same  relation,  the  classes  of  each  department  valued  from 
lowest  to  highest,  as  1,  2,  3,  4 (e,  f).  On  this  proportion  in  L.  H., 
proceeding  only  to  the  first  decimal,  I have  arranged  the  Houses ; 
when  equal  in  L.  II.,  their  difference  in  D.  M.  has  then  deter- 
mined the  order.  I have  taken,  as  a sufficient  period,  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1847;  (the  Calendar  of  1848  being  the  only 
one  within  my  reach  when  the  Table  was  abstracted ;)  and  I was 
compelled  (for  the  same  reason)  to  make  the  number  of  under- 
graduates of  the  last  year  stand  for  an  average  of  the  whole 
ten.  [(1853.)  This  part  has  been  revised  and  corrected.] 

In  reference  to  the  Instnictors : The  Table  shews,  in  each 
IIo\ise  ; first,  absolutely,  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  Academi- 
cal Honours  belonging  to  its  several  educators,  whether  Tutors 
or  Readers  (i,  k) ; and  secendly,  the  Highest  Honours,  in  either 
department,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  these  educators  (1,  m). 
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— This  latter  part  of  the  Table  is  (for  the  reason  assigned)  wholly 
calculated  on  the  year  1847.* 

Looking,  then,  to  the  Table,  and  to  its  Jirat  part ; — we  here 
see,  that  one  House  differs  marvellously  from  another  in  what  it 
performs.  The  esprit  de  corps  is  fully  as  remarkable  in  Colleges 
as  in  Regiments ; although  individual  competency  and  courage 
must,  on  the  average,  bo  pretty  much  the  same  in  all.  Thus, 
while  one  Regiment  is  for  generations  known  as  the  “ fighting,” 

another  as  “ the  flying, so  (what  is  more  intelligible,)  in 

one  College  a first  class  is  merely  of  commonplace  respectability, 
whilst  in  another  it  is  a kind  of  secular  dignity,  and  not  to  be 
plucked,  there  even  confers  an  enviable  distinction.  • 

Comparing,  therefore,  the  Houses  in  Literce  Uumaniores : — In 


• This  Table  thus  affords,  (apart  from  inaccuracies,)  not  the  very  truth, 
but  only  a sufficiently  close  approximation  to  it. 

The  number  of  Underifrnduates,  in  the  several  Houses,  ought  to  have  been 
calculated,  not  on  one,  but  on  an  average  of  all  the  ten  years.  The  same 
applies  to  the  Instructors.  Their  average  academical  eminence,  for  the 
several  Colleges,  ought  to  have  been  estimated  by  a comparison  of  every 
year,  and  not  assumed  on  the  last  alone.  But  as  I was  unable,  as  stated, 
when  the  abstract  was  made,  to  accomplish  this,  the  Table  must  stand  as  it 
is  ; for  I have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  reconstruct  it.  Nor  do  I think, 
that  the  result  would  vary  in  any  point  of  importance  ; for  collegial  accom- 
modation has  been  long  inadequate  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  lodging  out 
during  the  first  four  [three)  years  is  not  allowed ; whilst  the  standard  of 
instruction  in  a House  docs  not  frequently  nor  rapidly  change.  It  might, 
however,  be  interesting,  had  we  Tables  of  the  kind,  adequately  exeented, — 
say  for  every  live  years. 

In  regard  to  the  valuation  of  the  Classes,  on  which  I have  arranged  the 
Houses,  in  their  educational  eminence,  I have  a remark  to  make. — Ttiis 
valuation  is  unfavourable  to  First  Classes;  therefore,  to  the  higher  Colleges, 
which  preponderate  in  Highest  Honours.  For,  while  the  three  inferior 
classes  testify,  that  a candidate  is  almvc  one  minimum,  they  testify  that  he 
is  below  another  ; whereas,  the  First  Class,  while  it  testifies  that  a Candi- 
date is  above,  a certain  minimum,  takes  no  account  of  how  much  or  how- 
little  he  exceeds  it.  It  thus  contains  and  equalises  the  most  unequal  pro- 
ficiencies ; that  which  is  just  competent,  and  that  which  is  far  more  than 
competent.  I was,  however,  unwilling  that  any  possible  objection  should 
be  taken  on  the  ground, — that  the  valution  was,  in  any  respect,  arbitrary. 
Accoi-dingly,  I allow  eveiy  advantage  to  those  Houses  which  rejoice  in  their 
amount  of  re.spectable,  though  humbler  honours. 

A Double  First  evidences  both  talent  and  a power  of  application.  But  it 
only  proves  that  a candidate  (with  competent  ability)  has  prepared  himself 
in  two  complements,  each  equal  to  the  amount  required  for  a First  Class.  Of 
more  it  testifies  noihing. 
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TABLK; 

Showing  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the’OxFORD  lIousES,  as 
Seminaries  of  Education. 

(1853.  This  part  revised  and  corrected.) 


llOL'BKS 

MT»Ogr<] 

according  to 
their  propor* 
tion  of  valued 
irraduation 
llonoora,  piH. 
mariljr  in 
Utern  llue 
maniorea; 
by  (e.) 

Prom  lft38«(o 
1847. 

1.  The  IffBTBcrcTXD. — UndergraduAtet,  (from  1838  to  1M7,)  their 

(•) 

Num- 
ber in 
1847. 

Honours  absolutelj. 

Honours  in  proportion  to  tlieir  numbers. 

(b) 

Literir  Hum. 
CIasscb. 

(0) 

Disc.  Math. 
CUaseB. 

(d) 

Double 

FirstB. 

Ciasses  valued** 
and  added. 

Klrat  Claaaes. 

i. 

ii. 

iii. 

it. 

L 

u. 

Iii. 

ir. 

Hum. 

(f) 

Math. 

(S) 

Hum. 

(b) 

Math. 

BaUiol 

84 

17 

22 

22 

32 

6 

11 

4 

4 

3 

1 : 0-4 

1 : 12 

1 ; 6 

I : 14 

Merton 

3H 

3 

14 

12 

1(1 

4 

2 

... 

I 



1 : 0 4 

1 : 1-2 

1 : 13 

1 : 9 

Corpus 

24 

6 

6 

3 

8 

2 

1 

... 

3 

1 : 0-4 

1 : 1-7 

1 : 6 

1 : 12 

Lincoln 

66 

9 

13 

16 

12 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 :0-6 

1 :26 

1 : 6 

1 : 28 

Maj^tUlon .. 

27 

2 

7 

9 

8 

1 

... 

.3 

1 :0-5 

1 :4-6 

1 ; 13 

0 : 27 

University 

63 

8 

13 

16 

11 

4 

4 

3 

6 

1 

1 : 0-6 

1 : 16 

1 : 8 

1 ; 16 

Wa<Uiam... 

87 

4 

17 

29 

22 

1 

0 

4 

13 

1 : 0-6 

1 : 20 

1 : 22 

1 ;87 

St  John's.. 

66 

7 

9 

17 

1(1 

5 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 :07 

1 ; 2 7 

1 : 9 

1 : 13 

New  Col- 

leeG 

20 

1 

3 

3 

10 

2 

... 



... 

1 : 0-7 

1 : 3-3 

1 :20 

0 : 20 

Chnst  Ch. 

186 

8 

31 

36 

40 

.3 

11 

9 

17 

1 ;fr8 

1 : 2-3 

1 ;23 

1 : 62 

Kxeter 

134 

6 

20 

31 

22 

5 

4 

4 

11 

1 

1 : 0 8 

1 : 2-7 

1 : 22 

1 : 27 

HrazoQOBe 

06 

3 

W 

29 

18 

6 

3 

3 

12 

1 : 0 8 

1 :2-0 

1 : 32 

1 : 19 

Queen's.... 

74 

3 

8 

14 

2(J 

2 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 :09 

1 : 2 8 

1 :27 

1 : 37 

Oriel 

82 

6 

10 

10 

17 

2 

•£ 

... 

4 

1 

1 :0-9 

1 : 4-6 

1 ; 16 

1 : 41 

Trinity 

83 

10 

6 

9 

13 

3 

.3 

2 

6 

1 

1 : Ofl 

1 : 26 

1 : 10 

1 : 28 

Mairdalen 

Hill 

85 

3 

11 

13 

14 

1 

2 

6 

1 : 10 

1 : 6-5 

1 ; 28 

0 : 86 

Worcester 

94 

8 

10 

8 

13 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 : 10 

1 : 6 .3 

1 : 12 

1 : IM 

St  Mary's 

Hall 

33 

1 

2 

4 

!) 

1 

fl 

1 ; 1-2 

1 : 4 7 

1 : 33 

0 : 33 

f>7 

6 

6 

11 

I 

2 

1 : 15 

1 ; 9-6 

0 : 57 

1 ; 57 

Pembroke 

72 

1 

5 

9 

4 

1 

1 

1 : 1-8 

1 : 14  4 

1 : 72 

1 : 72 

New  Inn 

Hall 

28 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

... 

1 : 1-9 

1 : 40 

1 ; 28 

1 : 28 

St  Alban's 

Hall 

8 

1 

1 : 2-7 

0 : 8 

0 : 8 

o 

00 

St  Edmund 

Hall 

32 

... 

... 

2 

5 

1 

1 

... 

1 : .3-6 

1:10  7 

0 : .^2 

0 : 32 

All  SouU... 

4 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 : 40 

0 : 4 

0 : 4 

0:  4 

15,32 

106 

225 

297 

.314 

48 

62 

42 

no 

10 

• Mathrmatical  Reader.  f Latin  K.  S Greek  R.  jj  Rhetoric  R.  § Logic 
and  Pliilofiophy  R.  ^ Divinity  R.  **  Cla.s.s — Firtt  4.  SeeonH  = 3.  Third  = 2* 
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T A U L E — Continued  ; 

Shewing  the  comparative  eflScicncy  of  the  Oxford  Houses,  as 
Seminariee  of  Education. 


ff  From  the  Calendar  of  1861,  no  Instructors  being  given  in  that  of  1848. 

{t  Until  alwut  1837,  New  College  e.xereisod  its  nnhappy  privilege  of  examining  ami  passing  its 
ewn  members,  as  candidates  for  a degree. 
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this  department,  we  find  that  four  Houses,  (two  Colleges  and  two 
Halls,)  containing  above  a hundred  undergraduates,  have  during 
the  decade  no  First  Class  Honours  at  all. — Again,  discounting 
these,  and  comparing  only  the  Houses  which  have  compassed  this 
distinction,  we  find  that  one  College  is,  on  this  standard,  eighteen 
times  more  efficient  than  another. — Finally,  the  same  discount 
being  made,  the  valued  classes  afford  a similar  result ; some  Col- 
leges, by  a full  average,  in  this  the  principal  department,  approv- 
ing themselves  four  and  a half,  and,  the  discount  not  made,  ten, 
times  better  instruments  of  education  than  others. 

In  Disciplinee  Mathematicce,  the  difference,  if  less  important, 
is  hardly  less  signal.  During  the  decfwlo,  seven  Houses,  (three 
Colleges  and  four  Halls,)  and  with  an  average  of  undergraduates 
considerably  above  two  hundred,  shew  no  First  Class  Honours ; — 
and  of  these,  two  (a  College  and  a Hall)  have  no  Honour,  even  of 
the  lowest. — Again,  discounting  these,  and  taking  only  the  Houses 
which  have  attained  to  a first  class,  still  we  find,  in  this  respect, 
one  College  more  than  ten  times  superior  to  another. — Finally, 
making  the  same  discount ; on  the  criterion  of  the  whole  Honours 
valued.  College  excels  College,  as  an  educational  organ,  by  nearly 
a twelvefold  difference. 

But  in  the  last  place,  (discounting  All  Souls  and  the  three 
lower  Halls),  and  taking  the  half  proportion  of  the  highest  Col- 
lege as  a mean,  we  have  the  following  results  : 

L.  H. — In  Valued  Classes : three  colleges  are  of  the  very  mean 
(1  : 0 ■ 8)  ;•  nine  above;  and  eight  below  it. — In  First  Classes: 
of  the  mean  (1  : 10).  we  have  one  college;  above  it  five;  and 
below  it  fourteen. 

D.  M. — In  Valued  Classes  : wc  have  above  the  mean  (1  : 2 • 4) 
seven  colleges;  and  below  it  thirteen. — In  First  Classes:  there 
are  above  the  moan  (1  : 18)  five  colleges  ; and  below  it  fifteen.* 


• I may  append  the  following  proiiortions,  though  I see  there  are  probably 
several  minor  inaccuracies.  But  I cannot  go  through  the  labour  of  correctiou ; 
more  esjH'cially  lus  they  are  irrelevant  to  iiiy  argument,  and  do  not  affect  tlie 
general  tvsult. 

A)  Literir  J/iimnniurrs.  Proportion  of — 

All  classified  (92:1),  to  all  (here)  nnhououred  graduate.s  (1932?),  as  1 : 2 • I 

fho  three  highercha-sses  (609),  to  all  graduates  below  them  (21 10),  as  1 : 3 ' .8 

'Pile  two  higher  classes  (324),  to  all  graduates  below  them  (2:19.’)),  a.s  1 : 7 0 

llic  highest  cla.s.s  (104),  to  all  graduates  below  it  (2615),  as  . 1 : 25  ■ 3 

The  highest  (lOt).  to  all  other  cl.a.s,<es  (819),  as  . . 1 ; 8 ■ o 
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Now,  it  may  well  be,  that  the  very  be.st  of  these  Houses  accom- 
plishes far  less,  than,  in  other  circumstances,  it  might.  But  this  is 
not  proved, — at  least  not  obtrusively.  It  is.  however,  proved,  that 
some  of  the  O.vford  Houses,  throwing  out  the  worst,  and  judging 
only  by  the  most  favourable  criterion, — that  some  of  the  0.tford 
Houses  notv  perform,  as  academical  instruments, /ce, — ten, — fifteen, 
— ay  twenty  times  more  than  others.  But  it  is  clear,  that,  unless 
from  ignorance  or  compulsion,  no  one  in  his  senses  would  employ 
a workman,  pay  him  too  the  wages  of  a first-rate  artificer,  who  is 
worse,  not  to  say,  five,  ten,  twenty  times  worse,  than  a brother 
operative.  Yet  the  father,  who  would  deem  it  unimaginable  to 
send  his  son  to  a second-rate  dancing-school,  complacently  enters 
him  of  a tenth-rate  College  ; where  the  youth  is  soon,  by  precept 
and  e.xample,  accomplished  for  life, — as  a conceited  ignoramus,  a 
hopeless  idler ; whilst  the  State  standing  by,  tolerates,  nay  pro- 
tects the  illegal  monopoly,  which  a body  of  men,  wholly  unquali- 
fied, as  a body,  for  instructors,  have  long  usurped,  in  the  privileged 
seminaries  of  the  English  Church  and  of  the  English  nation. 

Looking  again  to  the  Table  in  its  second  part,  we  see,  in  some 
degree,  how  these  startling  differences  arise.  We  see,  that  the 
relative  eminence  of  the  Houses,  estimated  by  the  academical 
honours  of  the  taught,  is  not  at  variivnce  with  the  academical 
distinction  of  the  teachers.  We  see  further,  how  the  general 
academical  eminence  of  the  instructors,  is  not  such  as  to  qualify 
them  to  assume,  far  less  exclusively  to  engross,  tho  function  of 
academical  education.  A competent  education  supposes,  that  the 
educator  possesses  two,  and  two  conjunct,  qualities : 1°,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  aid,  to  aid  but  not  to  relieve,  his  pupil  in  tho 

B)  Disciplina  MaOumatictr.  Proportion  of — 

All  classified  (25.5),  to  all  (liere)  unhonoiired  graduates  (2618?),  as  1 : 10  • .8 
ITie  three  higher  clns.ses  (149),  to  all  graduates  below  them  (1 902).  as  1 ; IS  ■ 0 
The  two  higher  cla.sses  (108),  to  all  graduates  below  them  (194,8),  as  1 ; 18 ' 0 
The  highest  class  (4.5),  to  all  graduates  below  it  (2006),  as  . 1 : 40  • 1 

Tlic  highest  (45),  to  all  the  other  classes  (210),  as  . . 1 ; 6 • 0 

C)  Both  Departments.  Proimrtion  of — 

AH  the  Mathematical  (255),  to  all  the  Literary  Honours  (923),  as  1 ; 3 ‘ 6 
Exclusive  honours  in  D.M.  (136?)  to  exc.  honours  in  L.II.  (822?),  as  1 : 6 • 0 
Men  honoured  (958?)  to  men  nnhonoured  (1796),  as  . . 1 : 1 • 9 

First  class  in  D.M.  (45),  to  First  cla.ss  in  L.H.  (104),  as  . 1 : 2 • 3 

Men  of  First  class  in  L.H.  not  in  D.M.  (79?)  to  whole  class  (104),  as  I ; 1 • .8 
Men  of  First  class  in  D.M.  not  in  L.H.  (10?)  to  whole  class  (45),  as  1 : 4 ■ 6 
Double  Firsts  (10),  to  all  other  graduates  (28.55?),  as  . . 1 : 285'5 

Double  Firsts  (10),  to  all  other  honoured  graduates  (958?1,  as  1 ; 95  ■ 8 
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effort  of  attivining  knowledge ; 2°,  that  he  should,  in  his  own  per- 
son, e.xhihit  a pattern  of  learning,  capable  of  inspiring  his  pupil 
with  discontent  at  any  present  advancement,  and  a resolution  to 
be  satisfied  with  no  humble  acquisition.  These  conjunct  condi- 
tions, the  collegial  instructors  of  O.xford  arc  seen,  by  the  O.xford 
standard  itself,  not  only  not  to  ful61,  but  actually  to  reverse. 

“ Ignorance  on  stilts.”  For  they  are,  in  general,  unable  either 
to  assist  their  pupils  in,  or  to  animate  them  to,  an  ever  higher 
progress ; whereas  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  infect  them 
with  discouragement,  to  affect  them  with  disgust,  or  to  lull  them 
into  a self-siitisfied  conceit. — ( To  say  nothing  of  the  Halls,  ^*c. ;) 

As  to  Litero'  Ilumaniores,  the  Highest  Honours  are  not,  oven 
in  this  primary  department,  attained  by  the  great  body  of  those 
who  assume  the  collegial  office  of  education. — Of  Instructors, 
sixtg-six  in  number,  above  a half  (37)  are  not  of  the  First 
Class;  of  the  Tutors,  in  number  forty-nine,  nearly  a half  {2^)  aro 
similarly  deficient ; and  the  same  is  truo'of  about  five  sixths  (14) 
of  the  sevenleen  simple  Readers,  Only  a single  College  (Balliol*) 

• It  afforded  me  great  satisfaction  to  find,  that  Ualliol,  the  oldest  College 
in  the  University,  stands  so  decidedly  pre-eminent  in  this  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  present  efficiency  of  its  Houses ; a College,  in  which  I spent  tlie 
happiest  of  the  happy  years  of  youth,  which  Ls  never  recollected  Imt  with 
affection,  and  from  which,  as  I gratefully  acknowledge,  I carried  into  life  a 
taste  for  tho.se  studies  which  have  constituted  the  most  interesting  of  iny 
subsequent  pursuits. 

I.  I.ooking  to  the  Instructed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Honours  being  absolutely  considered. — Here,  not 
distinyuishiny  the  two  departments; — Halliol  surpasses  every  other  House  in 
the  number  of  these,  high  and  low,  indifferently  added,  (117), — except  Christ 
Church ; bnt  Christ  Church,  by  far  the  largest  House  in  the  University, 
whilst  it  exceeds  Balliol  in  the  number  of  Honours,  of  all  kinds  and  degrees, 
by  one-fourth  (29),  exceeds  it  also  in  the  number  of  competitors  for  these  by 
five-fourths  (102). — Again,  distint/uishiny  the  departments: — Balliol  main- 
tains the  same  superiority  in  either,  lus  in  Imth. — Of  lHyhest  (or  First  Class) 
Honours;  Balliol  of  all  the  Ilomses,  exhibits, — most  in  the  combined de/xirt- 
ments  (23), — most  in  the  Literte  Hnmaniores  (17), — most  in  the  Disriplino! 
Mathematicce  (6).  In  the  first  and  second  respect,  its  Hononrs  are,  in  fact, 
nearly  double  tho.se  of  any  other  House  ; whilst  Christ  Church,  a College  so 
much  more  numerous,  shows  only  of  tho.se,  in  the  L.  H.,  seven,  in  the  1).  M., 
three. 

In  the  second  place,  considering  the  number  of  Honours  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  undergraduates: — Balliol  stands  first,  whether  we  coji/ou/k/ 
the  two  departments  or  distinguish  them. — And  taking  the  Highest  Honours ; 
Balliol,  ill  like  manner,  proportionally  surpa.s.ses  every  other  House,  whether 
the*  First  Clas.ses  be  drawn  iniliffereiitly  from  bfitli  departments  or  siK-ciallv 
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lias  all  its  instructors,  and  these  here  amount  to  Jive,  of  the  Highest 
Class ; whereas,  in  three,  no  instructor  whatever  exhibits  a similar 

from  eiicli except  two  lesser  Colleges  ; it  being  ver>‘  slightly  surjiassed  by 
Corpus  in  L.  fl.,  (not  as  corrected,]  by  Merton  and  Coiinis  in  1).  M. — 
Balliol,  likewise,  stands  highest  in  the  amount,  absolute  and  proportional,  of 
its  “ Double  I’irsU" — three  : this  number  being  only  not  a third  of  the  com- 
plement obtained  in  all  the  Colleges  during  the  decade  ; St  John’s  alone  exhi- 
biting more  than  one. — Finally,  valuhuj  the  classes,  by  making  the  fourth  a 
fourth  part  of  the  first,  Balliol  (though  this  valuation  be  hardly  fair,  and 
hardly  fair  to  it,)  still  predominates,  both  in  the  conjoined  departments;  and 
with  two  exceitlious  of  close  equality,  in  these  as  severally  distinguished. — 
Of  thi»  relative  superiority  of  Balliol  in  the  inferior  cla-sses  of  Honour  in  either 
department,  I rau.st  refer  to  the  Table. 

(In  referring  to  the  Calendar  of  1851,  which  I have  recently  obtained,  I 
find  that  the  relative  superiority  of  Balliol  is  still  more  decisively  marked 
during  the  three  following  years.  With  far  less  than  half  the  number  of  com- 
petitors, Balliol  carries  off  three  times  (9)  the  number  of  the  highest  literary 
honours  obtained  by  the  largest  college,  Christ  Church  (3) ; whilst  Merton 
anti  Corpus,  the  Colleges  which,  in  this  respect,  arc  nearest  to  Balliol,  show 
during  the.se  years  no  literary  First  Clas-scs  at  all. — In  the  valued  classes, 
Balliol  is  also  superior  (to  say  nothing  of  Christ  Church)  to  both  Merton  and 
Corpus,  in  L.  H. ; but  is  rather  inferior  to  these  in  D.  M. — Balliol,  Univer- 
sity, and  Christ  Church  have  also  each  a Double  First.) 

II.  Looking  to  the  Instructors. 

Balliol  is  the  only  House,  (as  stated  in  the  text),  in  which  all  the  Teachers 
(Tutors  and  Readers)  are  First- Class- men ; and  the  only  College  in  which 
these  arc  all  First-Class-men  in  L.  H.  Balliol  likewise  surjiasses  every  other 
House,  both  in  the  absolute,  and  in  the  proportional  number  of  Highest 
Honours  shown  by  its  Instructors  in  the  two  departments,  taken  together ; 
as  also  in  the  department  of  L.  H.  alone. — Indeed,  only  two  Colleges  besides 
Balliol,  (Jlerton  and  Exeter,)  have  even  all  their  Tutors  of  the  First  Class 
in  L.  II.,  and  in  the  former  of  these  the  Tutors  are  only  two.  In  Christ 
Church  and  Jesus  the  five  Instructors  have,  in  either  dc])artmeut,  among 
them,  only  a single  Highest  Honour. — Balliol,  in  fine,  is  the  only  College  in 
which  the  Readers  are  all  distinguished  by  the  same  Highest  Honour ; with 
the  single  exception  of  University,  and  in  that  college  there  is  only  a single 
Reader.  These  are  three  out  of  sixteen.  (Of  the  Mathematical  department, 
as  of  minor  import.ance,  I say  nothing.) 

This  relative  superiority,  both  in  teacher  and  taught,  shows  how  greatly 
collegial  and  academical  efficiency  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  English 
Universities,  dei)endcnt  on  the  character  of  the  Tutors,  and  comscqiiently,  on 
the  personal — on  the  accidental  qualities  of  a Head ; for  the  Head  posses.si'S 
in  practice  the  nomination  of  Tutors,  and,  in  general,  the  value  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  determined  by  him.  And  Dr  Jeiikyns,  as  Master  of  Balliol,  may 
fairly  claim,  for  his  own,  the  comparative  excellence  of  his  House ; a.s  mainly 
is  it  to  his  zeal,  intelligence,  and  liberality,  (though  the  merit  of  his  prede- 
cessor ought  not  to  be  forgotten,)  that  this  College  has  now  long  occupied  so 
great,  .and  yet  so  unobtrusive,  a pre-eminence  among  the  educational  insli- 
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Honour.  Seivn  colleges  shew  their  instructors  thus  classified,  in 
only  the  proportion — of  one  in  five  (2), — of  one  in  four  (1), — of 
one  in  three  (4).  And  so  forth. 

The  Disciplinet  Mathematicce  are,  in  difficulty  and  importance, 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Liter®  Humaniores;  but,  even  to  this 
inferior  department,  the  collegial  teachers  are,  as  a body,  obtru- 
sively inadequate. — The  Tutors,  the  principal  and  only  regular 
instructors,  whilst  not  less  than  one-half  of  them  have  been  of  tbe 
First  Class  in  L.  II.,  show  less  even  than  a surth  part  of  the  body 
in  the  First  Class  of  D.  M.  They  are  even  excelled  in  this  by  the 
mere  Readers.  None  of  tlio  Colleges  shews  this  Honour  in  the 
highest  proportion  ; none,  in  fact,  shews  it  in  a higher  proportion 
to  the  number  of  instructors,  than  as  one  to  three,  except  two 

tiition.s  of  Oxford.  The  undergraduates  of  Balliol  are  not  drawn  from  the 
cho.sen  ])iipils  of  a great  classical  school ; they  are  not  elected  to  the  College 
for  their  previous  ac<iuireineiit.s,  and  after  a wide  competition  ; they  are  not 
a few  foundation  scholars,  but,  by  a great  pre]>ouderancc,  inde|>endent  mem- 
bers. A certain  minimum,  indeed,  of  scholarship  is,  I believe,  now  wisely 
made  a retjuisite  of  admission.  But  the  main  reason  of  the  average,  superi- 
ority of  the  Balliol  men,  in  the  final  examination,  must  be  sought  for,  in  a 
better  awakening  within  the  College,  of  their  studious  activity,  and  in  their 
Ruperior  tuition.  The  single  advantage  which  Balliol  may  claim,  i.s — that 
its  Fellowships  arc  0))cn  ; and  the  instructors,  therefore,  may  be  all  competent 
to  the  work. — Merton,  the  second  College,  both  in  true  historical  antiquity, 
and  in  educational  eminence,  ha.s  great  advantages,  from  its  I’ortionists  (14), 
a large  proportion  of  its  undergraduates,  Ireing  (to  sa}’  nothing  of  its  clerks) 
elected  by  the  College,  after  a trial  of  comparative  merit,  and  from  a large 
sphere  of  com])ctitiou. — But  nothing  conld  stand  against  Corpus,  the  third 
College  as  an  educational  institution,  if  it  did  not  burthen  itself  by  an  extra 
weight  of  Gentlemen  Commoners  (6).  The  “.Scholars”  (20),  who  eon- 
Rtitnto  the  far  greatest  amount  of  its  undergraduates,  arc  all  elected  by  the 
College  from  a wide  enough  circle  ; they  are,  therefore,  in  a great  measure, 
picked  men. — And  so  in  Lincoln,  University,  and  the  other  higher  Col- 
leges.— All  this  only  enhances  the  merit  of  Balliol.  Bnt  how  much  of 
collegial  efficiency,  with  and  ajiart  from  such  advantages,  is  owing  to  the 
character  of  a Collegial  Head,  is  known  to  those  who  have  any  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  English  academical  system.  By  him,  through  the 
spirit  which  he  diffuses,  is  principally  determined  the  literary  level  of  the 
Fellows,  and  altogether,  I may  .safely  assert,  the  efficiency  of  the  Tutors. 
Bnt  to  raise,  of  necessity,  the  standard  of  tutorial  competency, — to  stimulate 
cffectnally,  certainly,  universally,  the  exertion  of  the  student, — and  to  direct 
it,  withal,  on  the  moat  improving  applications ; these  are  the  primary  condi- 
tions of  any  beneficial  change  in  the  present  routine  of  the  University  and 
( 'olleges. 

[In  last  century  the  open  foundation  of  Balliol  was  among  the  worst  in 
Oxford.  Re|>ort  of  Oxford  Commis.«ioners,  pp.  142,  IfiS.] 
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(Queen’s  and  University);  whilst  in  five  the  instructors,  and  in 
ten  the  Tutors,  are  destitute  of  it  altogether. — And  so  forth.* 

This  is  just  the  re.sult  we  should  anticipate  from  knowing  two 
tilings: — Firstly,  that  the  collegial  body  (Fellows  and  Head)  was 
not  in  general  constituted  hy  capacity  and  learning ; — Secondly, 
that  this  body  had  been  allowed  furtively  to  usurp,  from  the  Uni- 
versity, the  whole  function  of  academical  instruction.  Hence  may 
be  explained  : — 1°,  The  lamentable  ineflSciency  of  the  system  as 
a whole ; — 2“,  The  mighty  difference  between  College  and  Col- 
lege, as  academical  instruments,  either  from  the  chronic  accident 
of  a better  constitution,  or  from  the  temporary  .accident  of  a better 
collegial  staff,  and,  consequently,  a better  collegial  spirit ; — and 
3",  From  this  last  accident,  the  remarkable  contrast  of  a College 
with  itself,  in  respect  of  its  comparative  efficiency  at  one  period, 
and  its  comparative  inefficiency  at  another.  The  Table  manifests 
the  two  former ; and  it  may  be  proper  here  to  say  something  in 
illustration  of  the  third. 

But  now,  as  I can  afford  only  to  bo  brief,  I must  limit  the 
consideration  to  a sinyle  College,  and  to  First  Classes.  I shall, 
however,  take  as  the  example,  the  most  numerous,  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  favour.ably  appointed  College  f in  the  Univer- 
sity— Christ  Church.  Of  the  times  to  bo  comp.'ired,  the  one 
shall  be  the  period  of  thirty  years  from  the  first  institution  of 
classified  c.vaminations  for  the  degree,  in  1807  ; the  other,  the 
period  of  ten  years  ending  in  1847,  (the  year  with  which  the 
Calendar  before  mo  terminates.)  The  one  year  (1837)  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  periods,  is,  for  uniformity  and  the 

• I am  fully  aware  that  an  Examination  like  that  of  Oxford,  is  (to  speak 
only  of  the  L.  H.)  more  to  be  relied  on  as  a test  of  scholarship  than  of  origi- 
nal talent, — in  so  far  as  these  can  be  divorced ; and  that  other  evidence,  say 
that  of  an  able  book,  ought  to  be  subsequently  taken  into  the  e.stimate.  Bnt 
however  limited,  (and  of  its  impartiality  I have  never  heard  a doubt,)  this 
Exaniinatiou  ought,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  proof,  so  far  to  be  relied  on  ; 
more  especially  when  a candidate,  not  of  very  nervous  temperament,  has 
aimed  at  academical  distinction.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  collegial  instructors, 
such  supplementary  or  countervailing  evidence  can  rarely  be  adduced  ; for, 
with  two  or  three  honourable  exceptions,  none  of  them  have  enabled  the 
world  to  gage  their  competency,  by  publication. 

t I say  only  “ in  some  re-siiects : ” for  the  “ Students  ” of  Christ  Church 
arc  of  tho.se  collegial  “institutions"  which  Bishop  Coplestone  justly  calls 
“ the  worst,"  (above,  p.  413,  sq  ) ; and  Christ  Church  admits  a more  nume- 
rous body  of  r.entlemen  Commoners,  the  academical  opprobrium,  than  aiiv 
other  House  in  the  I'niversitv.  (Sec  Ixdow,  p.  K12.) 

3 It 
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convenience  of  numeration,  omitted.  Tiie  former  period,  be  it 
observed,  I shall  call  the  three  decades,  the  latter  the  ow  de- 
cade. 

Double  Firsts.  — In  the  three  decades  Christ  Church,  com- 
mencing the  scries,*  shows  of  these,  twenty-nine ; whilst  all  the 
other  llouses  have,  among  them,  only  thirty-two.  The  former 
and  latter  have  thus,  on  an  average,  severally,  about  one  Double 
First  a-year : but  the  honour,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
undergraduates,  is  in  Chri.st  Church,  (with  its  18(i,)  rather  more 
than  1 : G ; in  the  other  llouses,  (with  their  1346,)  rather  more 
than  1 : 42.  The  College  is  thus  seven  times  superior  to  the  Uni- 
versity.— In  the  one  dec.ade,  things  arc,  however,  marvellously 
changed.  For  whilst  the  other  llouses  maintain  the  proportion 
of  1 : 45 ; Christ  Church,  having  now  no  Double  F'irst,  sinks  to 
the  negative  proportion  of  0 : 186, — disappears. 

First  Classes  in  Literm  Ilnmaniores. — In  the  three  decades 
Christ  Church  can  boast  of  these  honours, — ninety-seven ; that  is, 
in  their  proportion  to  the  number  of  undergraduates  as  1 ; 1 • 9 ; 
whereas  the  other  Houses,  together,  have  of  these  only  two  hun- 
dred and  forty ; that  is,  in  the  same  proportion,  as  1 : 5 • 6. 
Christ  Church,  in  this  respect,  is  thus  ahead  of  the  University, 
in  a threefold  proportion. — The  superiority  is  however  reversed 
in  the  one  decade : Christ  Church  now  showing  a proportion  of 
only  1 : 9 • 0 ; whilst  the  rest  of  the  University  shows  a propor- 
tion of  1 : 4 ■ 6, — that  is,  beats  the  College  by  tivo  to  one. — In  the 
three  decades  of  these  honours : Christ  Church  ha.s  an  annual 
average  of  3 • 2 ; the  other  llouses  an  annual  average  of  only 
8 • 0. — In  the  one  decade,  on  the  contrary,  Christ  Church  exhibits 
only  an  annual  average  of  0 • 7 ; whilst  the  other  Houses  exhibit 
an  annual  average  of  9 • 7.  Christ  Church  has  thus  fallen  to  little 
more  tlian  a fifth  of  its  former  height ; whereas  the  University  at 
large  has,  by  nearly  a fifth,  arisen. 

First  Classes  in  Disciplinee  Mathematical. — In  the  three  de- 
cades, Christ  Church  has  of  these,  seventy-two ; that  is,  in  the 
proportion  of  honours  to  numbers,  as  1 : 2 • 4 ; whilst  the  other 
Houses  have  of  these  only  a hundred  and  thirty-six  ; that  is,  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  1 : 10  ’0.  The  College  thus  beats  the 
University  by  more  than  four  to  one. — In  the  one  decade,  how- 
ever, this  relation  of  superiority  is  again  reversed  ; the  University 


* At  the  licad  of  the  series  stands — Robcrlus  Peel. 
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now  beating  the  College  by  more  than  two  to  one : for  whilst 
Christ  Church  has  sunk  to  a proportion  of  1 : 21  • 0 ; the  other 
Houses  continue  to  show  that  of  1 : 10  • 2. — In  the  three  decades, 
the  annual  average  of  Christ  Church  is,  2 • 4 ; of  the  University 
at  large,  4 • 5 — But  in  the  one  decade,  whilst  Christ  Church  has 
only  0 • .‘1 ; the  general  average,  per  annum,  is  4 • 2.  Thus  the 
efficiency  of  the  other  Houses  remains  nearly  stationary  ; whereas 
that  of  Christ  Church  has  dwindled  oven  to  an  eighth. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  contriist  of  a College,  in  the  spirit  of 
study,  to  itself ; Christ  Church,  in  the  former  period,  rising  as 
proudly,  far  .above  the  level  of  the  University,  as,  in  the  latter, 
it  has  subsided  humbly,  far  beneath  it.  A display  of  the  causes 
of  this  declension  I leave  for  those  competent  to  the  task ; but  it 
will  be  found,  I am  .assured,  in  the  higher  instruction  and  the 
higher  example,  consequently,  in  the  higher  standard  and  higher 
determination  to  attain  it,  once  so  honourably  prevalent  in  the 
society,  and  now  so  unhappily  suspended.  But  such  fluctuations — 
such  lamcnhablc  fills  arc  only  possible  in  an  ill-regulated  Univer- 
sity ; and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  any  academical  improvement  of 
Oxford,  no  longer  to  abandon  the  welfare  of  its  students  to  the 
accidents — of  private  effort,  the  exception,  of  private  remission, 
the  rule,  but  securely  to  preserve,  by  public  measures,  in  equable 
and  proper  tension,  the  exertion  of  all  its  alumni. 

Such  (apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  objects  taught)  is  the 
present  state  of  educational  efficiency  in  the  Oxford  Houses,  as 
exhibited  by  the  stancLard  of  the  Oxford  Examination.  The 
institution  of  this  standard  was,  indeed,  decisive : it  constitutes 
even,  as  will  hereafter  be  apparent,  an  epoch  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  school.  It  is  destined,  in  the  long  run,  to  raise  the  Univer- 
sity to  its  ancient  supremacy  above  the  Colleges, — or  rather  the 
Colleges  to  their  proper  level ; nor  needs  it  any  wizard  to  foresee, 
that  the  public  Examination  must  issue  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  private  and  depressing  usurpation.  For  meting,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  proportion  of  ability  and  acquirement  found 
in  its  several  graduates,  this  their  relative  proficiency  it  signalises 
and  publishes  to  the  world.  The  world  is  thus  now  enabled,  as 
it  was  always  entitled,  to  ask  : — ^Vhy  ehotdd  the  public,  and 
exchisivehj  privileged,  education  of  Oxford  l>e  abandoned  to  those 
—whether  College  Heads  or  College  Tutors — tvhom  Oxfrrd  her- 
self reports,  as  comparatively  incompetent ; and  this,  moreover, 
to  the  bani.diinent.  from  academical  usefidiiess,  of  those  whom 
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Oxford  also  reports,  to  l>e  of  the  worthiest  among  her  sons?  The 
answer  is  precise.  Tliis  is  done : 1°,  because  the  Heads  of  the 
collegial  interest,  were  for  a ccrUin  personal  advantage  in  the 
state  and  church,  unconstitutionally  raised  by  a detestable  prime 
minister  (by  Archbishop  Laud,)  to  government  and  supremacy  in 
the  LTniversity,  though,  as  a body,  wholly  unable,  from  their 
lights,  and  still  less  inclined  from  their  interests,  to  administer 
the  University,  in  furtherance  of  its  essential  ends.  2",  Because 
the  collegial  bodies  have,  through  their  Heads,  for  their  private 
behoof,  and,  in  violation  of  oath  and  statute,  superseded  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  office  of  instruction.  .T,  Bec.ause  these  bodies  not 
being,  in  general,  constituted  by  merit,  their  members,  though 
latterly  monopolising  all  privileged  education,  have  been,  in  gene- 
ral, unable  to  reach  even  the  higher  ranks  of  academical  suffi- 
ciency, far  loss  the  eminence  which  ought  to  bo  required  of  aca- 
demical instructors.  And  this  la.st  fact, — that  the  collegial  mono- 
polists of  university  education  are  not  in  general  the  persons  to 
be  constituted  into  the  guides,  pattei'ns,  preceptors  of  studious 
youth  : — this  is  proved,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  stand.ard  of  acti- 
dcmical  sufficiency,  the  e.xamination  for  degrees ; and  in  the 
second,  by  a comparison,  through  an  adequate  period,  of  one 
House  with  another,  and  even  of  one  House  with  itself,  in  regard 
of  its  efficiency  as  an  instrument  of  education.  For  though  the 
standard  of  the  Ivvainination  be  far  too  limited,  and  even  within 
its  limits  far  from  perfect ; still,  on  the  average,  and  in  the 
absence  of  other  evidence,  it  must  be  relied  on ; and  tins  we  may 
more  securely  do,  when  wo  find  that  the  public  eminence  of  its 
instructors,  and  the  public  eminence  of  its  graduates,  are,  in  a 
College,  not  only  not  discordant,  but  far  more  in  unison  than 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated.  Now  judging  by  this 
combined  standard,  unless  tbe  collegial  interests,  as  a whole,  had 
been  altogether  incompetent  to  the  work  of  academical  instruc- 
tion, and  left,  in  fact,  without  interference  to  do  as  little  as  it 
chose,  the  following  results  could  not  have  been  afforded.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  (abstracting  from  All  Souls  and  the  Halls,) 
College  varies  from  College,  as  an  educational  instrument : — 1°, 
in  the  more  important  department  of  L.  //.,  on  the  higher  stan- 
dard of  First  Classes,  (and  deducting  negatives)  eighteenfold,  and 
on  the  standard  most  favourable  to  mediocrity  of  Valued  Classes, 
from  _/b«r  to  five  fold ; 2°,  in  the  le.ss  important  department  of 
D.  M,,  above  fen  limes  on  tbe  more  ambitious  criterion  of  First 
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Classes,  (deducting  negatives)  and  nearly  Hveliv  times  on  tlie 
humbler  criterion  of  Valued  Classes. 

This  difference  of  House  and  House  ought,  indeed,  to  fill  us 
with  astonishment;  at  least,  it  utterly  astonished  me.  For  though 
prepared  to  expect  not  a small,  1 was  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
mighty,  contrast  which  the  collegial  comparison  in  the  Table 
manifests.  I was  aware,  of  course,  that  men — that  youths  are  in 
ordinary  little  more  than  the  passive  reflectors  of  the  education 
which  they  chance  to  receive ; but  I was  certainly  predisposed 
to  rate  far  higher  the  exceptive  number  of  those,  who,  in  a Uni- 
versity like  Oxford,  would  pursue  their  studios  independently  of 
all  external  constraint,  and  to  whom  the  offices  of  a Tutor  should 
prove,  in  fact,  more  impediments  than  aids.  Others  too  there 
were,  and  in  numbers  not  to  be  overlooked,  whom  no  tuition  could 
avail  to  raise  out  of  the  low  level  to  which  native  incapacity  had 
doomed  them.  Finally,  there  were  many,  who  sought,  privately 
and  without  their  College,  for  the  tuition  which  they  could  not, 
satisfactorily  at  least,  find  publicly  or  within.  All  these  classes 
were  distributed  throughout  the  Houses,  and  all  it  behoved  to 
take  into  account,  as  tending  to  bring  the  Houses  to  an  average 
eijuality.  On  this  equalising  tendency  I had  calculated  much — 
too  much  indeed.  P'or  the  statistics  of  the  Table  show  how  uni- 
formly, notwithstanding  every  equalising  tendency,  rank  in  the 
academical  examinations  is  the  result  of  a right  preparatory  tui- 
tion, and  how  rarely  the  honours  of  the  University  are  won, 
except  by  competitors  trained  to  victory  through  a course  of 
sound  collegial  discipline.  But  such  a discipline,  though  such 
be  its  effect,  how  seldom,  if  ever,  is  it  now  afforded  by  the  Col- 
leges— in  full  efficiency  ! For,  admitting  that  the  higher  and 
fewer  Colleges  perform,  in  Oxford,  all  that,  as  educational  insti- 
tutes, they  should  and  can ; still  on  the  other  hand,  the  lower 
and  more  numerous  Houses  are  seen,  on  the  criterion  of  the 
University  itself,  to  fail  most  signally  in  this  essential  function, 
which  they  pretend,  and  that  exclusively,  to  discharge.  Yet,  in 
the  midst  of  this  manifold  and  obtrusive  defalcation,  the  Church 
and  the  State  look  on ; the  nation  is  quietly  defrauded  of  the 
education  for  which  it  has  especially  provided ; whilst  the  exclu- 
sive privileges  are  still  suffered  to  subsist,  long  after  the  condi- 
tions, on  which  alone  these  were  originally  conceded,  have  been 
illegally  suspended.  “ Not  individual  persons  only,”  says  the 
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great  Herder,  “ but  schools  and  universities,  outlive  tliemselvcs. 

In  semblance,  their  body  still  survives,  while  the  soul  has  long 
been  fled,  or  they  glide  about,  like  shades  of  the  departed,  among 
the  figures  of  the  living.  Once  were  they  so  useful,  and  there 
lay  in  them  the  germ  of  a great  development.  But  all  has  its 
appointed  limit.  The  form  which  still  remains  has  overlived  itself. 
Alas ! to  what  a century  do  they  recall  us ! To  the  strange  tastes 
of  long  buried  generations ! There  they  stand,  establishments  of 
a bygone  time,  in  all  its  pressure  ! They  follow  not  the  genius  of 
the  age,  and,  incapable  of  renewing  with  it  their  youth,  have  thus 
fallen  from  their  ancient  usefulness.”  But  the  English  Universi- 
ties, and  Oxford  in  particular,  though  ancient,  ore  not  so  much 
superannuated  as  diseased.  Though  enfeebled,  certainly,  they  do 
nut  so  much  manifest  the  symptoms  of  death,  as  of  a suspension, 
or  rather  metastasis,  of  life ; for  their  original,  their  statutory  con- 
stitution, is  superseded,  but  superseded,  not  for  public,  but  for 
private,  advantage.  The  better  hope,  therefore,  of  their  restora- 
tion. For  the  old  and  legal  is  gone ; while  no  respect  is  due  to 
the  modern,  which  has  only  too  long  been  sufiered  perfidiously  to 
usurp  its  place.  Oxford  may,  indeed,  be  resembled  to  a venerable 
oak ; whose  abated  vigour  is  diverted  from  heart  to  bark,  but 
this  cortical  life,  now  only  manifested  in  its  suckers,  is,  in  fact,  > 
wholly  expended  in  these  parasitic  offshoots,  which,  while  they 
waste  without  replacing,  are  allowed  to  represent,  as  they  conceal, 
the  parent  tree. 

“ Slat  mayni  nominis  umbra, 

Qaalis  frugifero  (jucrcus  sublimis  iu  agro 
Exuvias  vetores  popiili,  sacrataqnc  ge.staus 
Dona  (lucum ; iioc  jam  validis  radidbiis  barens. 

Pondcrc  fixa  sno  cat,  midosqne  per  aiira  ramos 
Effundens,  truiico,  non  frondibus,  effleit  imibrain  ; 

At  quamvis  priino  nntet  casiira  sub  Euro, 

Et  quamvis  circura  sylvae  sc  roborc  tollant, 

Sola  tamen  coUlur." 

II.  Such  being  Oxford  as  it  is,  I now  proceed  to  Oxford  (I 
shall  not  say,  as  it  should,  but)  as  it  might  he.  For  I would  pro- 
pose a scheme  of  improvement,  manifest  and  easy  ; but  not  insi- 
nuate that  a better  might  not  he  devised.  In  fact,  as  already 
indicated,  I look  not  alone  nor  principally  to  what  is  theoretically 
the  best,  but  to  what  is  practically  the  most  feasible.  1 limit 
myself,  likewise,  to  the  fundamental  faculty,  that  of  Arts  or  libe- 
ral instruction,  and  to  the  lower  department  of  that  faculty, — to 
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that,  in  whicli  aloiio  the  University  now  pretends  to  educate. 
From  all  higher  and  more  ambitious  proposals  1 refrain ; refrain 
from  alt  schemes  of  reform,  which  may  lightly  be  desired,  but 
may  not  lightly  be  accomplished.  I would  suggest  obvious  reme- 
dies for  obvious  vices ; and  should  prefer  making  use  of  the  means 
already  in  appliance,  to  seeking  after  others  which  may  specu- 
latively be  superior.  Accordingly,  were  the  institutions  of  domes- 
tic superintendence  and  Tutorial  instruction,  even  in  themselves 
defective,  I should  be  unwilling  to  supersede  them  ; for  the  simple 
reason,  that  they  are  already  established,  and  consuetudinary.  It 
is  easy  also  to  wish,  that  Headships  and  Fellowships  were,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  made  the  reward  of  literary  eminence ; but  such  a 
wish,  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  realise.  To  found, 
therefore,  a scheme  of  academical  reform  on  this  or  any  similar 
ideal,  would  be  to  frustrate  it  by  anticipation.  Any  measure  of 
practical  reform  ought,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  to  attempt  only 
to  remove  intolerable  abuses,  and  to  cure  them  only  by  the  least 
violent  substitutions.  This,  at  least,  in  the  first  instance ; for 
Reformation  should  be  gradual.  The  great  end  towards  perfec- 
tion is,  indeed,  to  initiate  improvement.  Every  step  forward 
necessitates  an  ulterior  advance ; so  true  is  the  adage  which  old 
Hesiod  has  sung, — Siniov  narrif.  Thus  the  Oxford  Examinar 
tion  statutes  were  the  first  efforts  of  the  University  to  rise  out  of 
the  slough  of  abasement  into  which  it  had  long  subsided ; • and 
the  Examination,  now  affording  an  undeniable  rule,  by  which  to 
evince,  that  the  Oxford  Houses  do  not,  in  general,  perform  their 
arrogated  office  of  instruction,  in  any  satisfactory  degree,  at  once 

* Before  the  Examination  Statutes  passed,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  Oxford  awarded  her  degrees,  from  first  to  last,  without 
trial,  and  independently  of  ac<|uircmeut. — Crotistu,  writing  in  1725,  says: — 
“ In  Oxford  the  new  philosophy  is  known  as  little  to  its  members  as  to  the 
Australian  savages  ; and  M.  Bernard  pleasantly  remarks,  that  these  worthies 
are  a century  or  two  beliind  their  age,  and  perhaps  will  so  eternally  remain. 
Tlic  spirit  of  Protestantism  is  hardly  breathed  in  0.xford."  (Logique,  P.  I., 
S.  i.,  c.  6.) — Wenfifborn,  who  travelled  through  England  before  1788,  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  the  Prasies,  Kespondcut,  and  the  three  Opponents, 
consuming  the  statutory  time  in  profound  silence,  and  the  study  of  a novel 
or  other  entertaining  work.  (Beschreibung,  &c..  III.  p.  218,  219.) — A simi- 
lar description  of  the  ceremonial  is  given  by  Vicesimws  Knox,  (who,  if  I 
rccoliect,  was  himself  of  O.xford.)  It  will  be  found  in  his  Moral  Essays, 
but  the  book  is  not  at  hand. — Cambridge,  till  lately,  if  not  to  the  present 
day,  bestows  its  degree  on  all  and  sundry  who  bring  up  a minimum  oi 
inatliem.atics. 
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annihilates  by  stultifying,  all  re.sistanco  on  their  part,  whilst  it 
cannot  fail  of  determining,  in  public  opinion,  the  necessity  of  an 
academical  reform.  Hut,  in  truth,  the  most  zealous  champions  in 
the  cause,  m.ay  be  looked  for  in  those  intelligent  individuals,  whom 
accident  h.os  connected  with  the  collegial  interest,  and  in  the  less 
efficient  Houses;  for  it  is  they  who  will  natur.illy  bo  most 
impressed  with  the  academical  inadequacy  of  their  colleagues, — 
most  ashamed  of  the  inferior  level  of  their  Colleges, — and  most 
active  in  originating  and  carrying  out  any  feasible  measure  of 
improvement. — But  the  E.vamination  not  only  manifests  the 
urgency,  it  likewise  affords  the  possibility,  of  reform.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  Examination,  the  standard  of  literary  qualifi- 
cation has  in  Oxford  been  gradually  rising ; and  accordingly  the 
raeUoration  would  now  be  easy,  which  formerly  cotdd  have  only 
resulted  in  failure.  Though  far  inferior  to  the  O.xford  Examina- 
tion, that  of  Cambridge,  a.s  earlier,  caused  likewise  an  earlier 
advance.  For  without  such  a criterion,  how  perverse  .soever  it 
may  be,  the  collegial  elections  would  now,  as  heretofore,  be  there 
throwing  merit  out  of  account ; and  there  the  Tutors  might  still 
be  whistling  to  their  pupils  the  old  tunc,  which,  as  pupils,  had 
been  piped  to  them  ; — Cambridge  might  still  be  Cartesian  in 
Physics,  as  Physics  are  still,  indeed,  its  peculiar  Philosophy,  and 
Mathematics  all  its  Logic. 

In  the  subsequent  observations  I shall  pursue  the  following 
order : — i.)  Recapitulate  the  contrast  between  the  Ictjal  and  illegal 
in  the  education  which  the  great  English  Universities,  and  in 
particular  Oxford,  afford  in  their  fundamental  faculty  ; — ii.)  State 
the  ends,  the  full  accomplishment  of  which  constitutes  the  perfec- 
tion of  an  university,  as  a school  of  liberal  study  ; — iii.)  Compare 
tlu  means,  now  at  work,  especially  in  Oxford,  with  the  ends  which 
such  a seminary  ought  to  fulfil ; — and  iv.)  Suggest  such  changes 
as  may  most  easily  be  made,  to  render  that  school  a more  efficient 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  general  and  preparatory  education. 

i.)  Contrast  between  the  legal  and  illegal,  in  the  education  which, 

with  more  especial  reference  to  Oxford,  the  English  Universities 

afford  in  their  fundamental  faculty . 

1“,  Dejure  : The  necessary  academical  discipline  is  public  and 
common  ; given  by  the  University  in  public  prelection  and  public 
exercise. — De  facto ; The  sole  academical  discipline  is  private  and 
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peculiar ; given  by  the  several  Houses  in  their  domestic  tuition. 
(See  pp.  404,  405,  456,  460.) 

2°,  Dejnre:  The  University  stands  provided  with  a large  staff 
of  Prmlcctors  or  Professors. — De  facto ; These  arc  now  extinct, 
with  the  exception  of  a few,  that  remain  “ the  shadows  of  a 
name.”  All  public  Exercise,  of  old  thought  justly  more  important 
than  prelection,  is,  in  like  manner,  defunct, — nay  even  forgotten. 
(See  pp.  409,  412,  440,  460,  461,  463. 

3“,  Dejure  : The  domestic  instructor  or  Tutor,  is  any  respect- 
able graduate,  chosen  by  the  pupil,  nor  does  it  even  appear  that 
they  must  be  of  the  s.amc  House ; and  the  Tutor’s  principal  func- 
tion is,  by  statute,  to  look  after  his  pupil’s  hair,  clothes,  and 
catechism. — De  facto  : The  Tutorial  office  is  exclusively  usurped 
by  the  College  Fellows,  who  are  seldom  Fellows  from  any  literary 
merit ; out  of  them  the  Tutor  is  nominated  by  the  College  Head, 
who  is  seldom  Head  for  his  ability  or  learning  ; * to  a Tutor,  so 


• 1 have  elsewhere,  (p.  41.1,  sq.)  shewn,  liow  tlie  collegial  foundations 
were,  in  Oxford,  not  intended  to  supply  ability,  but  to  relieve  want ; and 
that  their  members  were,  in  general,  not  dependent  for  their  ap]>ointment  on 
any  academical  merit.  In  addition  thereto,  and  with  special  reference  to  the 
Heads,  I may  addnee  the  tc.stiraony  of  Mr  llVirrf,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  Depuly  High  Steirard  of  the  Unirersitg  of  Oxford.  In  the  Preface 
to  his  tran.slation  of  the  Oxford  University  Statutes  (184.1)  he  say.s: — 

“ There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  original  dc.stination  of  a Head  of  a 
College,  or  in  the  statutory  terms  of  his  elevation,  which  involves  his  aptitude 
for  a governor  of  the  univer.sal  academical  body.  But  is  he  at  all  better 
qualified  for  the  puqwsc  under  the  alterations  of  the  old  collegiate  constitu- 
tions, which  a change  of  the  national  religion,  and  no  less  of  the  national 
manners,  has  effected  in  the  long  course  of  four  or  five  hundred  years?  The 
maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  being  the  groundwork  of  collegiate 
foundation.«,  the  founders  have,  in  almost  all  ca.»e.s,  iusi.sted  on  their  establish- 
ments being  governed  by  an  ccclc.siastical  person  ; and  even  where  the  sta- 
tutes are  not  imperative  on  this  point,  the  natural  course  of  things  leads  to 
the  same  result.  Of  all  the  nineteen  Colleges,  only  one  at  this  time  is 
governed  by  a layman.  The  Heads  of  Colleges  are,  as  has  Iteen  said  before, 
elective  ; and  it  will  readily  appear,  that  if  the  founders  themselves  left  the 
genend  advantage  of  the  University  quite  ont  of  view,  w hile  considering  the 
(lualification.s  of  their  principal  College  officer,  the  interest  and  position  of  the 
statutoiy  electors  arc  nearly  concerned  not  to  supply  the  defective  ingredient. 

( )n  the  avoidance  of  the  Headship,  one  place  is  of  course  gained  by  every 
Fellow  who  ha.s  a ve.sted  interest  in  the  foundation,  but  an  adroit  exercise  of 
the  franchise  may  convert  the  single  vacancy  into  two  or  more  steps  of 
advancement  to  the  junior  members,  and  the  election,  in  con.seqneuce,  usualhj 
fath  on  the  incumbent  of  the  best  living  or  other  office  or  prefennent  belonging 
to  the  sttciety,  and  his  promotion  creates  a fresh  vacancy,  perhaps  a .scrie.s  of 
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qualified  and  appointed,  every  intrant  to  University  and  College 
must  subject  himself ; and  on  this  Fellow,  or  his  associate  Tutors, 
is  the  University  now  wholly  dependent  for  all  the  academical 
discipline  afforded  to  the  alumnus.  (See  pp.  410,  417,  441.) 

vacaucics.  But  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  motive  of  interest  would  only  attacli 
to  a jtortion  of  the  electors;  another  remains,  which  must  equally  affect  the 
whole  body,  or  at  least  the  residents.  All  the  College  codes  give  most 
extensive  powers  to  the  Head  of  the  society ; he  must  be  constantly  in  resi- 
dence, too,  within  the  same  precincts  as  the  Fellows ; it  stands  to  reason, 
therefore,  that  a much  more  effective  aud  natural  consideration  in  the  choice 
of  a future  next-door  neighbour,  who  shoidd  bo  a censor,  and  must  be  a 
su])crior,  tviU  he  his  character  for  complaisance  ami  iiioffensiccness,  rather  than 
any  overstrained  anxiety  for  the  honour  or  advantage  which  will  accrue  to  the 
University.  A good,  easy  Head  of  a clerical  club  will  be  in  much  greater 
demand  atnong  its  thirty  or  forty  Fellows  and  inaimbents,  than  a gifted  sage, 
if  any  such  the  society  possesses,  who  will  exert  himself  to  improve  the  system  of 
instruction  pursued  in  the  University. 

“ If,  therefore,  the  di.si>osition  to  acquiesce  in  the  existing  state  of  things 
within  the  walls  of  his  own  College,  constitutes,  in  all  likelihood,  the  most 
operative  recommendation  for  the  Head  of  a House,  what  hopes  can  be  fliirly 
entertained  that  he  will  be  more  energetic  in  his  accessory  character  of  a 
Governor  of  the  general  academical  corporation?  But  it  is  only  necessary 
to  look  to  their  own  volume  of  the  Caiulinc  statutes,  to  form  a judgment  of 
the  legislative  capacity  of  the  Board ; for  they  have  there  put  it  on  record, 
under  the  name  of  .Additions  to  Land’s  Code.  The  staple  of  these  additions 
is  the  substitution  of  one  form  of  words  for  another,  cguallg  untrue  or  inappli- 
cable to  the  present  times  ; fresh  incense  offered  to  mere  rank'  and  wealth, 
aud  new  Bumjjtuary  enactments,  which  must  be  illusory,  so  long  as  Laud's 
Statute  (Tit.  iii.  sect.  1)  is  suffered  to  remain  unrepealed,  and  to  drive  all  the 
Undergraduates  of  the  University  into  some  twenty  Colleges  and  Halls,  never 
calculated  by  their  founders  for  the  superintendence  of  a fifth  of  their  existing 
numbers.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  state,  generally,  that  at  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  it  became  apparent  to  the  University  itself, 
that,  cither  from  the  natural  working  of  the  Caroline  Code,  or  from  its  forma- 
lities only  having  been  kept  u[>,  whilst  its  spirit  had  been  allowed  to  expire, 
Oxford  had  virtually  abdicated  instruction,  and  was  converted  into  a mere 
market  of  degrees  for  those  persons  w ho  could  throw  away  the  time  and  afford 
the  pecuniary  means,  which  had  become  the  chief  conditions  for  acquiring 
them.  An  effort  wiw  therefore  indisiieusablc,  and  the  University  was  saved 
from  extinction  as  a nursery  of  learning,  by  the  New  Examination  Statute — 
a vast  improvement,  no  doubt,  upon  the  previous  method,  but  still  confes- 
sedly, at  the  present  day,  after  forty  years’  experience,  and  a multitude  of 
amendments,  liable  to  veiy  great  and  striking  objections. 

“ From  a legislative  body,  composed  like  that  which  has  been  described, 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  reformation  proceeding 
from  itself:  iwrhap.s  it  is  also  unrea-sonable,  for  it  never  has  legislated  inde- 
pendently on  a great  scale,”  Ac.  (p.  ix.  sq.) 
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As  contrary  to  reason,  contrary  to  statute,  and  contrary  to 
oath,  the  present  system  (if  system  it  may  be  called),  can  not 
long  endure.  The  necessity  of  perjury  must  be  made  to  cease  ; 
law  and  fact  must  again  bo  brought  into  union,  and  their  subse- 
quent separation  should  be  precluded.  Finally,  the  actual  ought 
to  be  approximated  to  the  rational.  Such  approximation  is  not, 
however,  to  be  accomplished  by  a mere  return  from  the  modern 
and  illegal  to  the  old  and  statutory.  For  though  the  statutory 
constitution  of  the  University  and  its  instruction  was,  in  former 
ages,  far  superior  to  the  mutilated  fragment  of  education  now 
long  alone  precariously  attempted  by  intrusive,  interested,  and 
incompetent  means,  it  would,  as  has  been  said,  be  a rash  inference 
to  conclude,  that  what  is  old,  and  even  statutory,  is  all  good  ; — 
that  what  is  new,  and  even  illegal,  is  all  vicious.  This  leads  us 
to  tho  second  head  of  consideration. 

ii.)  The  Ends  tvhich  a University  in  its  fundamental  faculty, 
that  is,  as  a seminary  of  liberal  accomplishment,  is  bound  to 
propose. 

But  before  stating  the  ends  of  a University,  it  is  proper  to 
premise  a distinction  and  explanation.  For  a University  in  ordi- 
nary, and  in  ordinary  acceptation,  involves  two  very  different 
things: — involving  1°,  what  is  properly  the  University,  a school, 
to  wit,  for  liberal  or  general  knowledge ; and  2°,  a collection  of 
special  schools,  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. In  the  former  respect,  the  student  is  considered,  as  an  end 
unto  himself;  his  perfection,  as  a man  simply,  being  the  aim  of 
his  education.  This  is  the  end  proposed  in,  what  is  academically 
known  as,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  or  of  Philosophy,  In  the  latter 
respect,  the  learner  is  not  viewed  as  himself  an  emi,  that  end 
being  now  something  out  of  himself:  for  not  his  perfection  as  a 
man,  but  his  dexterity  as  a professional  man, — in  a word,  his  usc- 
fulue.ss  iis  an  instrument,  has  become  the  aim  of  his  scientific  pre- 
paration. This  end  is  that  proposed  in,  what  are  academically 
known  as,  the  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  &c. ; and  in 
this  relation,  a University  is,  in  fact,  only  a supplemental  and 
contingent  aggregation  of  special  schools,  the  only  connection  that 
these  have  with  each  other,  or  with  the  University,  being,  th<at 
they  all  hold  out  to  be  liberal,  that  is,  they  all  hold  out  to  educate 
to  professions  which  presuppose  always  a liberal  accomplishment, 
if  not  always  an  education  in  the  liberal  faculty,  or  faculty  of  arts. 
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In  certain  universities,  indeed,  and  in  certain  of  their  professional 
faculties,  a degree  is  now  given  without  a liberal  education ; but  in 
these  cases,  the  profession  has  ceased  to  be  liberal  or  learned,  and 
the  instruction  by  the  academical  faculty  is  really  that  of  a mere 
special  school.  Pro  hmto,  the  University  has,  in  fact,  illegally 
abrogated  itself ; and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  the 
English  or  the  Scottish  Universities  have  acted  more  contrary  to 
law  and  common  sense,  in  their  grant  of  medical  degrees,  the 
former  without  professional,  the  latter  without  liberal,  education. 
The  latter  certainly  is  the  more  dangerous  to  the  public,  if  the 
more  profitable  to  the  medical  professors. — Nor  is  historical  fact 
here  at  variance  with  philosophical  theory.  This  distinction  of  a 
University  into  ttvo  parts, — into  a p.art  essential  or  fundamental, 
and  into  a part  contingent  or  accessory,  is  shown  in  the  chrono- 
logical development  of  academical  institutions.  The  older  Univer- 
sities (as  Paris,  0.\ford,  &c.)  originated  in  the  fundamental  Faculty 
of  Arts,  the  other  Faculties  being  subsequently  by  accident,  and 
at  different  times,  one  or  more  of  them,  annexed.  And  at  present, 
the  English  Universities,  though  still  allowed  to  exercise  the  pri- 
vilege of  gi-anting  degrees  in  the  special  faculties,  have,  it  may  be 
fairly  said,  long  virtually  abandoned  the  relative  instruction  ; so 
that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  now  what  they  wore  at  first, — 
schools  exclusively  of  liberal  instruction,  but  of  liberal  instruction, 
it  should  be  added,  not  in  all,  but  only  in  certain  arbitrary 
(and  arbitrarily  taught,)  branches. 

Limiting,  therefore,  our  view  by  the  limitation  of  the  English 
Universities,  to  the  essential  faculty  alone,  the  abstract  ends 
necessarily  projiosed  by  a University  may  be  stated,  as  in  all, 
three : — 1°,  to  supply  competent  instruction ; 2°,  to  excite  the 
requisite  exertion  ; and  3°,  to  grant  a true  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency. These  being  the  ends  which  a university  neces.sarily 
proposes,  the  degree  in  which  it  accomplishes  these,  will  neccs- 
s.arily  determine  the  degree  of  its  perfection. 

To  accomplish  these  abstract  ends,  a University  must  employ 
certain  concrete  means.  But  though  means  are  necessarily  con- 
ducive to  ends,  it  is  not  nece.ssary  that  each  several  end  should  be 
exclusively  effected  by  its  several  mean.  One  mean  may  conduce 
to  several  ends  and  one  end  may  be  subserved  by  a plurality  of 
means ; nay,  what  is  directly  an  end,  may  also  indirectly  operate 
as  a mean.  Thus,  the  Examination  for  a certificate  of  proficienev, 
;.  e.  for  a Degree,  though  its  immediate  end  be  the  ascertainment 
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of  a certain  minimum  of  learning,  yet,  mediately,  this  Examina- 
tion, with  its  proximate  end,  may  become  a powerful  mean  towards 
another  end,  the  excitement,  to  wit,  of  exertion  in  the  student. 
This,  therefore,  makes  the  disintrication  and  abstract  distinction 
of  the  ends  and  means  proposed  by  a University  inconvenient,  and 
without  detail  impossible ; accordingly,  in  conformity  to  conve- 
nience, I shall  simply  enumerate,  (attempting  no  speculative  classi- 
fication,) as  ends,  all  that  a University  should  accomplish,  although 
these  accomplishings  may,  strictly  considered,  often  partake  more 
of  the  character  of  means. 

First  end. — As  a University,  even  in  .all  its  faculties,  cannot 
teach  the  omne  scibile,  and  a.s  there  is  an  order  and  subordina- 
tion among  the  departments  of  knowledge ; a University,  more 
especially  in  its  fund.amental  faculty,  is  bound  to  secure[_by  pre- 
ference those  studies  which,  supposed  by  the  others,  arc  neces- 
sary, not  only  on  their  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  ulterior 
progress.  In  other  words : a University,  though  it  cannot  com- 
ptiss  the  cycle  of  knowledge,  is  required  to  supply  its  introduc- 
tion. This  manifest  principle  has,  however,  too  frequently  been 
neglected  in  our  modern  Universities — nay,  even  reversed.  Te.ach- 
ing  et’cry  thing,  they  teach  nothing : — 

ovk,  iyc/iffetit  6ff^  xurro;. 

Seeoiul  end. — A University  should  supply  competent,  and  exclude 
incompetent,  instructors.  This  supposes  that  the  instructor  should 
possess  not  merely  an  empirical  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  a 
philosophical ; that  he  should  know  it,  not  merely  as  a complexiis 
of  facts,  but  as  a system  of  effects  and  causes ; and  that,  besides 
his  synthetic  comprehension  of  the  whole,  he  should  have  an.a- 
lytieally  examined  how  the  parts  are  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  how  they  mutually  concur  to  the  constitution  of  the  whole. 
If  he  teach  an  author,  ho  must  be  famili.ar,  not  merely  with  the 
work  ho  teaches,  but  with  all  the  writings  of  his  author,  and  tho 
relative  opinions  of  tlie  le.arncd.  If  he  teach  a doctrine,  he  must 
be  acquainted  with  it,  not  merely  in  itself,  but  in  its  connections, 
scientific  and  historical.  In  short,  as  Aristotle  admirably  shows 
— “ The  one  exclusive  sign  of  a thorough  knowledge  is  the  power 
of  teaching.”  (.Mct,aph.  I.  i.)  Hut  how  many  teachers  are  desti- 
tute of  all  this  knowledge,  and  never  even  suspect  their  deficiency  ! 
How  many  confidently  profess,  who  arc  wholly  unqualified  to 
instruct ! — But  beside  his  ability  to  teach,  an  academical  instructor 
should  bo  actuated  by  a good  will.  He  should  bo  ro.ady  to  solve 
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any  difficulty  propounded,  and  to  afford  aid  and  advice  to  his 
pupils  in  tlie  conduct  of  their  studies.  This  ■was,  indeed,  enjoined 
by  statute  in  several  of  the  older  Universities  ; and  in  Oxford  the 
public  Readers  (now  defunct)  were  required  to  remain  for  a cer- 
tain time  daily  after  lecture,  in  order  to  answer  all  pertinent 
questions  that  might  bo  put  to  them.  (See  p.  75)7,  note.) 

Third  end. — A University  ought  likewise  to  place  conspicuously 
before  the  eyes  of  the  student,  and,  of  course,  more  especially  to 
secure  in  its  instructors,  high  living  examples  of  erudition  and 
ability.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  academical  standard  is  elevated, 
will  be  the  discontent  of  its  alumni  with  any  pitch  of  attainment 
inferior  to  the  highest,  and  their  consequent  effort  towards  an  ever 
loftier  accomplishment ; whereas,  the  natural  result  of  a low 
standard  in  the  teacher,  will  be  (independently  of  other”evils,) 
self-contentment  and  conceit,  or  disgust  and  inertion,  in  the  taught. 
The  beginning — the  middle — the  end,  indeed,  of  wisdom,  is  the 
consciousness  of  ignorance  ; the  consciousness  of  ignorance  is  thus 
the  condition  of  progre-ss.  lienee  the  aim  of  every  intelligent 
governor  of  a University  has  been,  even  apart  from  formal  instruc- 
tion, to  obtrude  the  highest  patterns  of  learned  talent  on  the 
immediate  observation  of  its  teachers  and  its  taught,  in  order  to 
repress,  in  all,  any  tolerance  of  mediocrity:  aware,  with  Bion, 
that  “ The  conceit  of  knowledge  is  the  arrestment  of  progress ; ” as 
with  Seneca, — “ Jlultos  potuissc  ad  sapientiam  pervenire,  nisi 
putassent,  se  pervenisse.”  This  enlightened  policy  I have  else- 
where endeavoured  to  illustrate.*  (See  pp.  376,  379.) 

Fourth  end. — As  the  student  comes  (or  must  bo  supposed  to 
come)  to  the  University  without  .a  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own 

• The  universal  sense  of  mankind  lias  indeed  established  this  as  a maxim 
of  education.  The  following  rise  to  my  recollection  : — 

The  Arabian  Sage  “ A man  is  wise,  so  long  a.s  he  seeks  after  •wisdom, 
lint  a fool  when  he  conceits  it  to  be  m.a.stered.” 

The  Rabbi  Elcazar:— “ Where  there  is  no  reverence,  there  is  no  instrnc- 
tion.” 

“ Brassicauns  asked  of  Erasmus, — How  a man  might  become  learned  ? 
The  immediate  an.«wer  was  ‘ If  he  haunted  the  company  of  the  learned  ; 
if  he  li.stened  submissively  to  the  sayings  of  the  learned  ; if  he  diligently  read 
and  re-read  the  mitiiigs  of  the  learned ; but  above  all,  if  hr,  never  deemed 
that  he  himself  tens  learned.' " 

This  m.ay  enable  ns  to  solve  the  seeming  paradox In  a conntiy,  where 
learmnei  is  rare,  the  men  of  learning  are  common  ; in  a country,  where  leam- 
ing  is  common,  the  men  tf  learning  are  rare. 
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sake,  as  indeed  he  comes  there,  not  with  studious  habits  already 
formed,  but,  in  fact,  with  these  to  bo  acquired ; and  as  there 
are  likewise  objects  of  stronj;  alien  interest  continually  soliciting 
liim  to  remit  his  eflForts  : a University  is  bound  to  apply  such 
external  incitements  as,  by  relation  to  his  previous  dispositions, 
niiiy  overbalance  all  counter  seductions,  and  render  his  studies, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  more  pleasurable  than  their  intermission. 
P'or,  as  Isocrates  and  Aristotle  have  well  expressed  it  : — “ The 
roots  of  discipline  are  bitter,  while  the  fruits  are  sweet ; ” and 
as  Plato,  followed  by  his  greater  disciple,  untranslatably  says  ; — 
“ n»*  ijios  hi  I'dof.”  Such  a stimulus  is  furnished  in  the  desire  of 
distinction — in  the  go.ad  of  emulation, — affections  strong  in  ail, 
but  characteristically  strongest  in  the  young,  (“  lovers  of  honour, 
yet  still  more  lovers  of  victory  ”) ; and  these,  if  they  be  constantly 
and  eflficiently  applied,  determine  a sedulous  application  in  tbc 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  even  while  such  application  m.ay  still  be 
irksome  in  itself.  “ In  learning,”  says  Bacon,  “ the  flight  will 
be  slow  [and  low]  without  some  feathers  of  ostentation  ; ” and 
thus  is  it,  that,  through  emulation  and  the  passion  for  distinction,  we 
arc  enabled  to  fulfil  his  precept : — “ As  man's  nature  runs  either 
to  herbs  or  weeds,  let  us  seasonably  water  the  one  and  destroy  the 
oi/ier.”  For,  whilst  mental  effort  is  the  one  condition  of  all  men- 
tal improvement,  yet  this  effort  is  at  first  and  for  a time  painful ; 
positively  painful,  in  proportion  as  it  is  intense  ; and  comparatively 
painful,  as  it  abstracts  from  other  and  positively  pleasurable  acti- 
vities. It  is  p.ainful,  because  its  energy  is  imjicrfect,  difficult, 
forced.  But,  as  the  effort  is  gradually  perfected,  gradually  facili- 
tated, it  becomes  gradually  pleasing  ; and  when,  finally  perfected, 
that  is,  when  the  power  is  fully  developed,  and  the  effort,  changed 
into  a spontaneity,  becomes  an  exertion  absolutely  c,osy,  it  remains 
purely,  intensely,  and  alone  unsatiably  pleasurable.  For  pleasure 
is  nothing  but  the  concomit.ant  or  reflex  of  the  unforced  and 
unimpeded  energy  of  a natural  faculty  or  acquired  habit ; the 
degree  and  permanence  of  the  pleasure  being  .also  ever  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  and  purity  of  the  mental  energy.  The  great 
postulate  in  education  is,  therefore, — to  induce  the  pupil  to  enter 
and  to  persevere  in  such  a course  of  effort,  good,  in  its  result, 
and  delectable,  but  primarily  and  in  itself  irksome.  “ There  is 
no  royal  road  to  learning.”  “ The  Gods,”  says.  Epicharmus, 
“ sell  us  everything  for  toil ; ” and  the  curse  inherited  from  Adam, 
th.at  “ in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  ni.nn  should  eat  his  bread,”  holds 
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good  of  every  liuman  acquisition.  For  “ man  liveth  not  by  bread 
alone ; ” 

— “ Vivere 

Non  esse  solum  vescier  mtbere, 

Sed  lande  virtutisfjue  fnictii 

Kgregiam  .satiaro  meutem.” 

And  with  immediate  reference  to  the  young ; it  would  be  pecu- 
liar folly  to  c.xpect,  that  they,  e.sjtecially,  sliould  be  ever  made  to 
climb  the  hill  of  knowledge,  stinted  of  their  natural  requirements 
by  the  way, — the  refreshment  of  honour,  the  stimulant  of  com- 
petition. These  affections  are  implanted  in  us,  implanted,  conse- 
quently, for  the  wisest  purposes;  and  although  they  may,  of 
course,  be  misapplied,  the  inference,  from  the  possibility  of  their 
abuse  to  the  ine.xpediency  of  their  employment,  is  futile.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  evince  a profounder  ignorance  of  human  nature,  or  a 
more  disgraceful  neglect  of  the  most  efficient  means  within  its 
grasp,  than  for  a University — than,  indeed,  for  any  seminary  of 
education,  to  leave  unapplied  these  great  promoting  principles  of 
juvenile  activity  ; and  passively  to  take  for  granted,  that  its  pupils 
will  act  precisely  as  they  ought,  though  with  every  temptation 
seducing  them  from  effort,  and  no  appropriate  inducement  sup- 
plied in  favour  of  studious  e.xertion. 

Fifth  end. — As  knowledge  (man  being  now  considered  as  an 
end  to  himself)  is  only  valuable  as  it  exercises,  and  by  exercise 
developes  and  invigorates,  the  mind ; so  a Ujiiversity,  in  its  liberal 
faculty,  should  specially  prefer  those  objects  of  study  which  call 
forth  the  strongest  and  most  unexclusive  energy  of  thought,  and 
so  teach  them  too,  that  this  energy  shall  be  most  fully  elicited 
in  the  student.  For  speculative  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  is 
only  profitable  to  the  student,  in  his  liberal  cultivation,  in  as  much 
as  it  supplies  him  with  the  object  and  occasion  of  exerting  his 
faculties ; since  powers  are  only  developed  in  proportion  as  they  are 
exercised,  that  is,  jmt  forth  into  energy.  The  mere  possession  of 
scientific  truths  Ls,  for  its  own  sake,  valueless ; and  education  is 
only  education,  in  as  much  as  it  at  once  determines  and  enables 
the  student  to  educate  himself.  Nor  is  there  time  to  lose.  In 
fact,  it  is  now  or  never ; for,  as  Rousseau  truly  says : — “ L’inha- 
bitude  dc  penser  dans  la  jeunesse  en  6te  la  facultc  durant 
le  restc  do  la  vie.” — The  objects  of  knowledge,  which  combine 
more  entirely  this  end  with  the  first,  ought  thus  to  bo  the  prin- 
ci])al  branches  of  primary  aca<lemioal  education.  To  determine 
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what  these  objects,  what  tliese  branches  are,  would  lead  us  into  a 
discussion  which,  at  present,  I willingly  avoid  ; but  the  educatipnal 
exercises  employed  by  Universities  in  calling  forth  the  self  acti- 
vity of  their  alumni,  are  the  following : — 1.  Examination  ; 2.  Dis- 
putation ; 3.  Ecjietition ; 4.  Written  Composition ; 5.  Teaching, 
in  order  to  learn ; 6.  Conversation  with,  questioning  of,  the 
learned  ; 7.  Social  study. — Of  those  in  detail. 

1.  Eaeamination. — By  this  is  meant  Examination  in  the  course 
of  study  : and,  perhaps,  in  the  circumstances  of  our  modern  Uni- 
versities, this,  of  all  academical  exercises,  is  the  one  most  gene- 
rally useful ; provided  it  be  fully  and  fairly  carried  out, — which 
it  rarely  if  ever  is. — In  the  Jirst  place,  it  affords  a good,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  best  of  fields,  in  which  emulation  may  be  exerted ; 
but  the  condition  of  this  exertion  is  that  the  competitors  be  keen. 
Keen  however  they  will  be,  if  the  examination  be  regular,  frequent, 
and  well  conducted, — if  their  own  number  be  large,  and  the  indi- 
viduals not  too  unequal, — finally,  if  the  competition  be  public,  and 
the  accruing  honour  signal.  Examination  is  thus  incompatible  with 
inertion. — In  the  second  place,  it  constrains  to  accurate,  minute, 
and  comprehensive  study, — in  a word,  secures  the  knowledge  of  a 
subject,  in  whole  and  in  part,  in  itself  and  in  its  rel.ations  ; (a  repeti- 
tion of  the  words,  either  of  the  book  read  or  of  the  lecture  heard, 
should,  of  course,  be  disallowed.)  It  thus  calls  out  self  activity, 
and  requiring  clear  and  distinct  thinking,  both  in  examiner  and 
examinee,  counteracts  the  prevailing  pestilence  of  slovenly,  desul- 
tory, effeminate  reading. — In  the  third  place,  it  educates  to  pre- 
sence of  mind. — In  the  fourth,  to  prompt  and  precise  expression. 
— In  the  fifth,  it  abates  conceit,  and  convinces  of  deficiency. — In 
the  sixth,  it  impressively  teaches,  even  the  mere  auditor. 

Examination  can  be  realized  in  two  forms, — forms  winch  may, 
indeed,  should  be  combined.  For  it  is — 1°  oral ; 2”  in  writiwj.* 

* Tlic  following  is  a verj-  compeudions  abridgment  of  what  Melanclithon 
says  in  praise  of  academical  Examinations,  in  his  Declamation  t>e  Studiis 
Adolescmtum  (1529?)  The  whole  oration  is  well  worthy  of  perusal;  it  will 
be  found  in  his  Declamationcs,  t.  i.,  p.  486;  in  the  Sclecta)  Dcclamationcs, 
t.  i.,  p.  405  8(j. ; in  the  Corpus  Reforinatorum,  vol.  xi.  p.  181  ; and  in  other 
collections. — “ No  academical  exercise  can  be  more  useful  than  that  of  Exa- 
mination. It  whets  the  desire  of  leaniing,  it  euhsnccs  the  solicitude  of  study, 
while  it  animates  the  attention  to  whatever  is  taught.  Every  .student  is 
alarmed,  lest  aught  should  escape  him  which  it  behoves  him  to  observe. 
This  anxiety  incites  him  also  to  canvass  every  thing  with  accuracy,  knowing 
that  he  must  fully  and  perspicuously  explain  his  unilcrstanding  of  each 
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2.  DixprUation. — Tliis  exercise  is  now  obsolete,  in  fact,  through- 
out our  British  Universities,  and  has  only  a very  partial  and  pre- 

scvcral  doctrine.  In  this  fear,  is  found  the  strongest  stimnins  to  llic  labour 
of  learning ; without  it,  study  .subsides  into  a cold,  .sleepy,  lifeless  formality. 
What  we  have  only  heard  or  read,  come  to  us  like  the  shadows  of  a dream, 
and,  like  the  shadows  of  a dream,  depart ; but  all  that  we  elaltorate  for  our- 
selves become  part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual  possessions.  But  this 
elaboration  is  forced  upon  us  by  examination  ; examination,  therefore,  may 
be  called  the  life  of  studies,  without  which  reading,  and  even  meditation,  is 
dead. — Against  prejudice  and  error,  there  is  no  surer  antidote  than  examina- 
tion ; for  by  this  the  intellect  is  explored,  its  want.s  detected  and  supplied, 
its  faults  and  failings  corrected. — Examination,  likewise,  fosters  facility  of 
expression,  countenicLs  perturbation  and  confusion,  inures  to  coolness  and 
promptitude  of  thought. — Not  less  useful  is  examination  in  restraiidng  the 
course  of  Juvenile  study  within  legitimate  boundaries.  Nothing  is  more 
hnrtful,  as  nothing  is  more  common,  than  vague  and  tumultuary  reading, 
which  inflates  with  the  persuasion,  without  conferring  the  reality,  of  erudi- 
tion. Wherefore,  if  examination  brought  no  other  advantage  than  that  it 
counteracts  the  two  greatest  pests  of  education,  found,  indeed,  usually  com- 
bined, slot/i,  to  wit,  and  arrogance (or  this  reason  alone  should  examina- 
tion be  cherished  in  our  Universities.  Against  sloth  there  Ls  no  goad  sharper 
or  more  efficacious  than  examination  ; and  as  to  arrogance,  examination  is 
the  very  school  of  humility  and  improvement.  By  no  other  di.scipline  U 
a souring  conceit  .so  effectually  taken  down  ; and  this  is  the  reason,  why  self- 
satisfied  pretenders  ever  ffy  examination,  whilst  those  who  think  less  of  the 
little  that  they  know,  than  of  the  much  that  they  know  not,  resort  to  it  as 
the  most  efficacious  mean  of  improvement.” 

The  subject  of  academical  Examination  is  also  treated  well  and  at  great 
length  by  a distinguished  contemporary  of  Melanchthon,  the  Flemish  theo- 
logian Ilyperius,  but  »vith  more  especial  reference  to  his  profc-ssional  depart- 
ment. Sec  his  Opuscula  Tlieologica  (1570),  pp.  .'i64-4;3(!.  After  these  idder 
authorities  iu  favour  of  examination,  independently  of  it.s  manifest  utility,  it 
may  surprise  us,  that  this  exercise  has,  it  may  be  roundly  averred,  been  long 
obsolete  in  the  Protestant  Universities  of  the  Emitirc;  for  the  “ Examina- 
toria"  occasionally  and  privately  opened  by  individual  professors,  to  such 
students  as  may  choose  to  attend,  are  not  worthy  of  lieing  mentioned  as 
exceptions.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  explain  the  want ; though  Hol- 
land, and  thereafter  Germany,  arc  the  countries,  where  learning  has  long 
flouri.shed  most  unexclusively  in  all  its  departments,  and  the  Universities 
comprised  the  largest  complement  of  the  most  learned  men.  For,  in  the 
Jirtt  place,  the  excellence  of  their  academical  patronage,  supplying  the 
Universities  with  the  highest  quality  of  erudition,  a course  of  professorial 
lectures  afforded  to  the  student  instruction,  better  probabiy  than  the  best 
pnblicatiou  ni>ou  the  subject.  These  lectures,  therefore,  afforded  what  could 
not  otherwise  be  so  well  obtained  ; and  though  merely  teaching,  the  Univer- 
sity was  not  superfluous, — as  elsewheixx — But  iu  the  second  place,  what  is 
of  far  more  im|M>rtance,  there  was,  in  general,  no  compulsion  of  attendance 
on  any  one  academic;U  course.  In  Germany,  a profes.sor  had  no  monopoly 
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carious  existence  in  any  other.  Disputation  is,  however,  in  a 
certain  sort,  the  condition  of  all  improvement.  In  the  mental  as 
in  the  material  world,  action  and  reaction  are  ever  in  proportion ; 
and  Plutarch  well  observes,  that  as  motion  would  cease,  were  con- 
tention taken  out  of  the  physical  universe,  so  all  human  progress 
would  cease,  were  contention  taken  out  of  the  moral.  Academical 
disputation,  in  fact,  retjuiring  calls  out,  and  calling  out  educates 
to,  the  most  important  intellectual  virtues; — to  presence  of  mind, 
to  dominion  over  our  faculties,  to  promptitude  of  recollection  and 
of  thought,  and  withal,  though  animating  emulation,  to  a perfect 
command  of  tcmj>er.  It  stimulates  also  to  a more  attentive  and 
profoundcr  study  of  the  matters  to  be  thus  discussed  ; it  more 
deeply  impresses  the  facts  and  doctrines  taught  upon  the  mind  ; 
and,  finally,  what  is  of  peculiar  importance,  and  peculiarly  accom- 
plished by  rightly  regulated  disputation,  it  checks  all  tendency 
towards  irrelevancy  and  disorder  in  statement,  by  astricting  the 
disputants  to  a pertinent  and  precise  and  logically  predetermined 

of  subject ; he  could  lecture  on  any  branch  bclonj^iiiK  to  his  faculty,  though 
that  had  been  previously  selected  by  a colleague ; and  the  same  could  every 
other  professor,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  indeed  any  (|ualified  graduate  of 
the  faculty,  do  by  him ; indeed  no  exclusive  privilege  was  acconied  to  any 
course.  In  these  circumstances,  there  being  no  compid.sion  on  attendance, 
examination  ct)uld  not  be  enforced ; whilst,  contemned  by  professors,  and  not 
desired  by  students,  it  naturally  fell  into  desuetude.  It  was  even  opposed, 
and  that  on  high  authority,  a.s  contrary  to  academic  liberty. — In  the  third 
place,  it  was  less  required  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries  ; for,  to  saj' 
nothing  of  other  causes,  literary  merit  being  there  always  secure  of  promo- 
tion, and  no  literary  merit  there  taken  uiron  trust,  the  result  was,,  (in  the 
words  of  a celebrated  professor  of  Goettingen),  that  “ the  industry  of  the 
German  students  was  so  great,  that  it  became  more  requisite  to  restrain 
them  from  over-work,  than  to  excite  them  to  a profitable  employment  of 
their  time,"  &c, — (Meiners,  Kurze  DartleUung  - - der  Goettingen,  (1808), 
p.  36.) 

Still  the  want  of  examination  in  the  German  Universities  was  felt  by  in- 
telligent writers  on  the  theory  of  education  ; and  beside  the  incidental  testi- 
monies in  approval  of  the  exercise,  to  be  found  in  the  treatises  on  academical 
instruction  by  Fichte,  -Schleiermachcr,  Tittmann,  and  others,  its  restoration 
was  in  1825  formally  argued  by  the  celebrated  Professor  Eichsta^dt  of  Jena, 
in  two  solemn  addresses  to  the  University,  in  his  capacity  of  Programma- 
tarius,  or  Public  Orator,  entitled — " Ur,  Ezmninibug  in  Academias  Kevocan- 
dis."  But  Eichsta:dt  wsis  not  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  work  ; and  had  he 
merely  reprinted  the  Declamation  of  Melanchthon,  of  which,  however,  he 
was  unaware,  he  would  have  done  more  towards  the  result  for  which  he 
contended,  than  by  his  own  eloquence  in  its  commendation. 
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order  in  the  evolution  of  their  reasonings.  Accordingly,  in  the 
best  of  the  older  Universities,  (as  in  Louvain,)  nothing  was  taught 
by  prelection  in  the  fundamental  faculty,  which  was  not  also  gone 
over  in  the  e,\erci,ses  of  disputation  and  e.vamination.* 

• The  grcate.st  contrast  between  the  ohler  education  afforded  in  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  more  modern,  is  perliaps  displayed  in  regard  to  tlie  exercise 
of  Dispntation  ; and,  a.«3iire<lly,  the  comparison  is  not  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
— Before  the  invention  of  priiitiug,  Universities  were  useful,  nay  indispen- 
sable, as  organs  of  pulilicalion  and  learned  interconrse.  They  were  compa- 
ratively few  in  nnmber ; spoke  one  learned  langnage ; professed  a common 
faith  j the  crowds  whom  they  attracted  from  the  most  distant  countries  were 
immcn.se ; and  one  academical  teacher  might  then  dispense  to  hnndrcds,  it 
might  be  to  thousands,  the  iiifonnation  of  which,  except  in  such  a literary 
centre,  they  could  hardly  have  become  aware.  Yet  these  same  schools  justly 
considered  their  function  of  prelection  as  in  importance  greatly  inferior  to 
their  function  of  exercise;  and  among  the  exercises  which  they  sedulonsly 
enforced,  that  of  disputation,  regular  and  freipicnt,  wa.s  the  jtrincipal.  With 
this,  indeed,  no  other  academical  act  was  permitted  to  interfere.  During 
the  seasons  of  dispntation  all  other  instruction  was  suspended ; and  every 
mean  employed  to  secure  an  auditory  the  most  numerous. — On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  art  of  printing  has  totally  superseded  the  Universities,  as 
instruments  of  publication  ; and  since  their  indefinite  multiplication  in  every 
country,  the  divisions  of  religion,  the  introduction  of  the  vernacular,  com- 
bined, in  general,  with  exclusive  privileges  to  individual  chairs,  and  vicious 
systems  of  appointment  to  these  chairs  themselves,  have  reduced  Universi- 
ties, from  cosmopolite  and  catholic,  to  local  and  sectarian  schools,  schools 
likewise  often  monopolizing  instruction,  but  with  instructors  comparatively 
inferior  both  in  ability  and  learning : strange  to  say,  the  whole  function  of  a 
University  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  concentrated  in  the  useless  office  of  com- 
municating information  | that  is,  the  academical  teacher  or  pn)fes.sor  reads 
to  his  auditors  a course  of  lectures  upon  subjects  which  they,  with  far  greater 
convenience,  might  study  for  themselves  in  books, — lectures,  too,  which  were 
they  ever  printed,  no  one  would  probably  ever  dream  of  reading ; whilst 
dispntation,  (if  not  every  other  exerci.se,)  which  public  seminaries  alone  can 
realise,  is  utterly  abandoned  and  even  unknown. — Thus  the  Universities,  of 
old,  ably  and  faithfully  discharged  their  higher  and  their  lower  duties ; whereas 
of  late  they  attempt,  too  frequentU’,  only  what  is  of  least  imiwrtaiicc,  and 
attempt  this  minor  duly,  only  through  inefficient  means. — But  could  di.spu- 
tation,  the  practical  exercise  of  reasoning,  be  again  restored,  (of  course,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  disputants,  and  perhaps  le.ss  limited,  than  of  old,  to  mere 
logical  form,)  I have  no  doubt  that  it  would  constitute  an  era  in  academical 
efficiency.  Lord  Bacon  has  indeed  recommended  this.  For  whilst  testify- 
ing, that  the  practice  of  dLsputation  renders  the  mind  prom])t  and  all-sided, 
he  jwoposes  the  establishment  of  what  he  calls  a College  of  Controversies. 
By  such  an  institution  woidd  bo  obtained  all  the  advantages  of  a Debating 
Society,  but  with  others  of  the  highest  importance,  which  arc  hereby  not 
supplied ; at  the  same  time  the  serious  disadvantages  would  he  corrected. 
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S.  Repetition. — As  the  end  of  study,  is  not  merely  to  compass 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  but  in  and  from  that  knowledge  to  lay  up 

which  adhere  to  the  practice  of  debate,  when  not  under  logical  regulation  and 
• intelligent  control.  (In  a professional  education  for  the  bar,  an  in.stitute  for 
practice,  under  a competent  professor,  in  which  all  the  steps  of  a legal  pro- 
cess should,  by  the  students  themselves,  be  regularly  gone  through  from  tirst 
to  last,  and  iu  concrete  examples  of  every  variety  of  action, — this  would 
inure  them  to  oral  and  written  pleading  before  commencing  practice,  and 
compendiously  supply,  what  cannot  now  be  obtained  at  all  from  books  or 
lectures,  and  to  obtain  which,  however  inadetpiately,  months  and  years  are 
often  spent  in  an  attorney’s  or  writer’s  office, — a knowledge  of  form.) 

As  it  is,  indeed,  and  out  of  school,  all  profitable  study  is  a silent  disputa- 
tion— an  intellectual  gymnastic  ; aud  the  most  improving  books  arc  precisely 
those  which  most  excite  the  reader, — to  understand  the  author,  to  supply  what 
be  has  omitted,  and  to  canvass  his  facts  and  reasonings.  To  read  passively, 
to  Icam, — is,  in  reality,  not  to  learn  at  all  In  studj',  implicit  faith,  belief 
upon  authority,  is  worse  even  than,  for  a time,  erroneous  speculation.  To 
read  iirofitably,  wo  should  read  the  authors,  not  most  in  unison  with,  but 
most  adverse  to,  our  opinions ; for  whatever  may  b<i  the  case  in  the  cure  of 
bodies,  enuntiopathy  and  nut  homiropathii,  is  the  true  medicine  of  minds. 
Accordingly,  such  sciences  and  such  authors,  as  present  only  unquestionable 
truths,  determining  a minimum  of  self-activity  in  the  student,  are  in  a rational 
education,  subjectively,  naugbt.  Those  sciences  and  authors,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  constrain  the  student  to  independent  thought,  are,  whatever  be  their 
objective  certainty,  subjectively,  educationally,  best. — In  this  respect,  no 
writer  is  to  be  compared  with  Aristotle.  For  while  his  doctrine  is,  on  every 
point,  pre-eminently  worth  the  knowing,  still  it  is  never  to  be  adequately 
known,  without  considerable  effort.  He  condenses  always  the  most  mean- 
ing in  the  fewest  words ; he  omits  whatever  may  by  attention  be  supplied ; 
he  can,  in  fact,  only  be  rightly  understood,  or  intelligently  admired,  by  a 
reader,  who  is  familiar  w ith  his  writings  as  a whole,  and  not  unable  to 
wrestle  with  the  writer.  Add  to  this,  thiit  the  philosopher  is  an  ancient ; 
and  the  ancient  associations  of  thought  and  language  arc  no  different  from 
the  modern,  that  their  study  nece.ssarily  educates  the  mind  to  a liberal  ex- 
pansion, in  emancipating  it  from  those  fetters  which  the  accidental  cu.stom  of 
time  and  country  would  otherwise  inqiose. — But  what  renders  the  study  of 
Aristotle  so  peculiarly  profitable  for  the  more  advanced  student,  renders  the 
Aristotelic  works  no  less  improper  as  a primary  exercise  of  thought ; nor 
would  it,  in  fact,  be  more  absurd  to  inflict  the  food  and  exercise  of  Milo  on 
the  tyro  athlete,  than  to  introduce  an  unpractised  thinker  to  philosoph}’, 
through  the  speculations  of  the  Stagirite.  An  Alma  Mater  should  consider, 
with  the  Apostle,  that  its  alumni  at  first  “ have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of 
strong  meat ; but  that  strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  as  are  of  perfect  age, 
and  exerci.scd  to  discern  both  good  and  evil.” 

Of  authorities  in  commendation  of  this  exercise  there  need  be  no  end.  I 
shall  quote  only  one,  but  he  one  of  the  highest ; — the  elder  Scaliger.  “ Vives 
says — ‘ We  profit  more  by  silent  meditation  than  by  dispute.’  This  is  not 
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materials  for  speculation  ; so  it  is  not  the  quantity  read,  but  the 
degree  of  reading,  which  affords  a profitable  e.xercisc  to  the  stu- 
dent. Thus,  it  is  far  more  improving  to  read  one  (good)  book 
ten  times,  than  to  road  ten  (good)  books  once ; and  “ non  multa 
sed  ninltum,”  little  perhaps,  but  accurate,  has,  from  ancient  times, 
obtained  the  authority  of  an  a.\iom  in  education,  from  all  who  had 
any  title  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  “ He  who  lives 
everywhere  is  at  home  no  where;”  the  friend  of  all  is  the  friend 
of  none  ; nor  is  there,  intellectually,  a more  contemptible  charac- 
ter, than  a Jlargites,  “ in  omnibus  ali([uid,  in  toto  nibil.”  This  is 
indeed  proverbially  notorious:  “ Propre  a tout  propre  a rien;” 
“ Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none.”  And,  as  they  are  not 
the  healthiest,  who  eat  the  most,  but  who  digest  the  best ; so,  a 
University,  as  an  intellectual  gymnasium,  should  consider,  that 
its  “ mental  dietetic  ” is  tonic,  not  rcplctory, — that  its  function  is 
not  to  surfeit,  but  to  stimulate,  curiosity, — not  to  pour  in  a maxi- 
mum of  information,  but  through  its  information,  (be  it  much  or 
little,)  to  draw  forth  a maximum  of  thought.  He,  therefore,  who 
reads, — to  remember,  docs  well ; to  understand,  does  better ; but 
to  judge,  does  best. — Nor  did  the  Universities  of  old  repudiate 
the  principle ; and  the  academical  distinction  of  Lectio  Curtoria 
and  Lectio  Stataria  would,  were  it  explained,  show  that,  in  them, 
theory  and  practice  were  in  unsion.* 


true.  For,  a.s  from  the  collisiou  of  stones  [light],  so  from  the  collision  of 
minds  truth,  is  struck  out.  I myself  am  an  example.  For  often  do  I medi- 
tate alone,  long,  and  intently ; but  without  an  antagonist, — unless  I fight,  all 
is  iu  vain.  A master  indeed  excites  us  to  higher  activity  [than  a lx>ok]  ; 
but  an  opponent,  be  it  by  his  obstinacy,  l)c  it  by  his  wisdom,  is  to  me  twice  a 
master.”  The  words  of  Vives  show,  in  what  limitation  this  illustrious  thinker 
meant  hi.s  doctrine  to  t>c  nnderstooil.  “ But  in  the  sciences  of  contemplation  y 
for  meditation  and  exeixase,  we  have  silent  thought  and  a pondering  of  the 
counter  reasons ; thus  do  we  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  knowledge  of  a 
thing,  than  by  dispute  or  altercation,  which  more  frequently  confuses  than 
shar|)cn.s  the  judgment.”  Both  are  right,  and  both  their  recommendations 
should  be  conjoined.  Vives  proposes  one  sort  of  intellectual  effort,  for  one 
sort  of  science ; Scaliger,  too  exclusively,  perhaps,  projtoses  another,  for  all 
sciences,  and,  from  his  own  personality,  for  all  men.  For,  sooth  to  say,  tho 
Pruicc  of  A'eroua  in  his  pride,  and  pride  of  strength,  was  somewhat  of  the 
literary  gladiator.  His  great  work  is,  indeed,  purely  polemical ; yet  how 
many  subtle  thoughts  and  important  truths,  all  admirably  cxi>rc.s.sed,  does 
not  this,  as  indeed  all  the  writings  of  that  extraordinary  genius,  contain,  amid 
a mass,  it  may  l>c  allowed,  of  now  uninteresting  matters  1 

• The  older  Universities,a  ml  particularly  Louvain,  constrained  Itcpcli- 
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Our  modern,  stand,  however,  in  this  respect  signally,  contrasted 
with  our  ancient,  schools.  For  if,  in  theory,  all  authorities  be  at 
one,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  principle ; how  few  are 
now  the  Universities  which  carry  it  out  fairly  into  practice  ! Jiay, 
even  in  some  of  them,  where  it  is  not  actually  violated,  the  usage 
has  been  accidentally  determined, — less  by  enlightened  views, 
than  by  the  convenience  of  their  teachers. 

Independently,  also,  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  as  a fundamental 
maxim  of  education,  the  principle  acquires  a relative  importance, 
as  a prophylactic  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  world  in 
after  life.  In  this  respect,  more  especially,  holds  good — " Non 
scholae,  sed  vitm,  discendum.”  For  in  the  bustle  of  life,  few  are 
able  to  realise  what  they  may  deem  the  best ; and  all  of  us  arc, 
more  or  less,  seduced  into  the  knowledge  of  a thousand  things, 
tending  only  to  amuse,  tending  only  to  distract  and  dissipate  the 
mind.  Superficiality  (better  expressed  by  the  Greek  noXi/irf«y- 
juocum,  by  the  German  Vielwisserey,)  is,  in  the  world,  indeed,  the 
order  of  the  day.  Ours  is  emphatically  “ the  reading  age;” 
and  the  many  arc  now  sure  to  accord  their  admiration,  not  to 
the  scholar  who  really  knows  the  best,  but  to  the  sciolist  who 
apparently  knows  the  most.  To  counteract  this  hapless  ten- 
dency, there  is  nothing  but  a good  education, — a sound  erudition  ; 
but  as  these  arc  now  unfortunately,  in  this  island  especially,  at  a 
sorry  pass,  with  all  our  information,  so  various  and  so  vast,  wo 
stand,  as  individuals,  intellectual  dwarfs,  in  contrast  to  the  giants 
— the  ignorant,  but  thinking  giants  of  antiquity.  “ Cuncta  nihil- 
que  sumus.”  (See  pp.  40,  41.) 

4.  Written  Composition By  this  is  understood  an  ordinary 

exercise  in  the  course  of  academical  instruction,  and  is  cither  com- 


tion  (recapitulation,  rcvLsal)  by  statute.  See,  among  others,  VernulaeutS, 
p.  281 — Wyttenbach  (Prjef.  ad  Eel.  Hist.  p.  xxix.)  notices,  that  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  had  de.stined  vacations,  not  only  for  the  health  and  recrea- 
tion of  student  and  professor,  but  principally  “ ad  repetitionem  instanra- 
tionemqne  studiomm. — Ha-c  feriata  repetition  ut  per  otium  ct  minorem  festi- 
nationem  facta,  plurimnm  valet  ad  interiorem  intelligentiam  ; plurimum 
habet  et  voluptatU  continua  progressnum  animadversione,  et  incitamenti  ad 
studii  laborisque  constantiam.” — In  (ioettingen,  and  some  other  Gentian 
Universities,  there  is  an  order  of  inferior  academical  instructors,  whose  com- 
petency is  guaranteed  by  public  appointment ; they  are  called  Ite/ietents,  and 
go  over  with  the  students  the  professorial  lectures.  But  there  the  profes- 
sorial lectures  are  worth  that  trouble  ; and  the  Rept!teiits  supply  in  part,  but 
only  in  part,  the  want  of  imblic  examination,  &c. 
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bined  with,  or  apart  from,  oral  examination.  As  an  improving 
effort,  both  of  thought  and  its  expres.sion,  writing  has  generally 
been  commended.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  dwell  upon  its 
uses.  But  to  become  fully  and  certainly  profitable,  it  is  astricted 
to  conditions. — 1°.  The  writing  should  be  more  or  less  limited, 
that  is,  be  in  answer  to  questions,  more  or  less  articulate.  The 
student  should  not  be  left  to  roam  at  large  ; but  be  made  to  think 
precisely  and  pertinently,  by  confining  him  to  certain  definite 
points. — 2".  The  composition  should  be  strictly  and  intelligently 
criticised.  3°.  It  should  be  read,  at  least  written  with  the  hope 
of  being  read,  before  a large  auditory ; and  according  to  its 
merits,  it  should  obtain  immediate  approbation,  and  co-operate 
towards  ultimate  honour. 

5.  Teaching,  in  order  to  learn. — The  older  Universities,  all  of 
them,  regarded  the  exercise  of  teaching  as  a necessary  condition 
of  a perfect  knowledge;  in  recent  times,  the  Universities  liave, 
with  equal  unanimity,  neglected  this.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
I think,  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  more  ancient  practice. 
For  teaching,  like  “ the  quality  of  mercy,  is  twice  blessed ; it 
blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.”  At  present,  we,  of 
course,  consider  teaching  only  in  the  former  relation, — only  as 
the  instruction  of  other.s  is,  itself,  an  instruction  of  ourselves. — 
We  have  already  seen  {Second  end,  p.  765),  that  no  one  can 
rightly  teach,  who  is  not  fully  cognisant  of  the  matter  to  be 
taught.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  preparation  for,  and  the 
very  process  of,  instruction,  react  most  beneficially  on  the  know- 
ledge of  the  • instructor, — if  the  instructor  be  what  (intellec- 
tually and  morally)  he  ought.  If  so : Teaching  constrains 
him  to  a clear  and  distinct  consciousness  of  his  subject,  in 
its  several  bearings,  internal  and  external;  it  brings  to  his 
observation,  any  want  or  obscurity,  lurking  in  his  comprehension 
of  it  as  a whole ; and  urges  him  to  miister  any  difliculty,  the 
solution  of  w'hich  he  may  have  previously  adjourned.  The  neces- 
sity of  answering  the  interrogations  of  others  compels  him,  in 
fact,  to  interrogate  and  to  answer  himself.  In  short,  what  ho 
had  learned  synthetically,  he  is  now  obliged,  for  the  inverse  pro- 
cess of  instruction,  to  study  analytically.  But  a combination  of 
analysis  and  synthesis  is  the  condition  of  a perfect  knowledge  : 
and  Ovid  only  expresses  Aristotle’s  doctrine,  that  a cap.acity  of 
teaching  is  the  first  index  of  an  accomplished  learning : — 

“ Qnodqiie  parutn  uovit,  nemo  doccrc  potest.” 
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This,  however,  as  has  been  said,  supposes  that  he  who  prac- 
tises instruction,  has  tlie  requisite  talents  and  dispositions.  If  its 
conditions  be  not  performed,  wbat  is  called  (but  is  not  real)  instruc- 
tion, is  not  an  improving  act,  in  either  relation.  It  is,  at  best,  a 
mechanical  effort;  a mere  pouring  out  of  what  had  been  pre- 
viously poured  in.  And  yet,  too  many,  even  of  our  academical 
instructors,  are  no  better.  Professing  to  teach,  teaching  is  for 
them  no  self-improving  process;  and  as  to  their  pupils, — “ Ils 
sifllcront  de  jeunes  Perroquets,  comme  ils  ont  6te  siffle  eux-m6mes, 
lorsqu’ils  appirent  a devenir  Perroquets.” 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed,  that  the  older  Universities,  though 
enjoining,  nay  even  enforcing,  the  practice  of  instruction,  as  a 
mean  of  learning,  abandoned  the  higher  academical  teaching  to 
the  prelusive  efforts  of  these  student-doctors.  On  this,  the 
monostich  of  Dionysius  Cato  states  their  precept  and  their 
practice : — 

“ Disce,  sed  a doctis ; indoctos  ipse  doceto.”  * 


* I have  already  (pp.  406,  462,  463)  stated,  how  Universities  as  they 
arose  and  flourished,  during  tlie  middle  ages,  made  instruction  by  the 
leanier,  a necessary  exercise  towards  a more  perfect  learning.  Every 
Bachelor,  or  incomplete  graduate,  was  required,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
the  higher  degree,  to  teach  certain  books  or  subjects ; and  every  Master  or 
Doctor  was  compelled  by  statute,  and  frequently  on  oath,  to  teach  {regere, 
rtgert  sc/iolas,)  for  a certain  period,  which  was  commonly  two  j’cars,  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  graduation.  Diwing  that  period  of  compulsory 
prelection,  he  was  said  to  be — neceamrie  regem;  thereafter,  if  ho  chose  to 
exercise  bis  right  of  Icctnriiig  publicly,  or  in  the  University,  he  was  styled — 
regem  ad  placitum.  Important  academical  privileges  were,  usually  accorded 
to  the  Itegents;  and  to  them  was,  more  or  less,  entrusted  the  ordinary 
government  of  the  University.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  distinction 
of  the  two  Academical  Houses  (the  Congregation  and  Convocation  of  the 
former,  the  Regent  and  Non-Regent  Houses  of  the  latter,)  is  founded  upon 
the  distinction  of  regent  and  non-regent ; the  signification  of  these  tenns  had, 
however,  for  at  least  a century  and  a half,  been,  in  these  venerable  schools, 
confessedly  forgotten.  (P.  462.)  But  in  the  English  Universities,  though, 
by  statute,  entitled  publicly  to  teach,  and  though  still  there  actually  a mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  and  ruling  body;  the  graduate  would,  if  he  now 
attempted  to  exert  it,  be  probably  denied  his  right  of  lecturing  in  “ the 
Schools." — In  the  Universities  of  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  though  the 
graduate  has  there  lost  bis  ancient  power  of  academical  government,  he  still 
retains  his  privilege  of  academical  teaching ; for  it  is  only  requisite  that  ho 
should  farther  write,  and  formally  defend,  what  is  called  a “ Dissertatio 
ad  locum,"  to  enable  him  to  lecture  in  the  University,  on  any  subject  within 
the  compass  of  his  faculty,  and  to  have  his  course  or  courses  announced  in 
the  public  “ Series  Praslcctionum."  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  all 
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6.  Conversation  with,  interrogation  of,  the  learned. — Tliis  may 
bo  reduced  to  the  head,  either  of  exercise  by  the  taught,  or  of 

pradnates  of  publicly  manifesting  flicir  learning  and  their  ability,  as  teachers, 
is,  with  the  admirable  system  of  academical  patronage,  a main  cause  of  the 
uniform  excellence  of  the  Cerman  Protestant  Universities,  as  organs  of 
information. — Iti  other  Universities,  though  the  degree  of  Doctor  or  Master 
be,  now  as  of  old,  the  exprcs.s  conferring  of  a right  academically  to  teach, 
this  right  is,  however,  de  facto,  now  ttniversally  of  no  avail. 

During  the  middle  ages  then,  this  exercise  was  justly  regarded  as  of  the 
highest  imi)ortance.  The  Pseudo-lioethius  (D«  Disciplina  .Sc/iolarum,  c.  5, — 
probably  Thomas  Cantipralensis,  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, gives  a curious  delineation  of  the  academical  usages  of  his  time,)  speaks 
of  this  exercise  as  follows : — “ Tertio,  quo.sdam  halioat  [stndiosus  adolescens,] 
(pieis  secreta  d(«'eat  librosque  legal,  aliisque  rudimentis  iuformet ; ut  sic, 
intellccta  sciat,  scitaque  exprimere  discat,  et  exiiressione  freqncnti  usum 
comparet.  Usus  magistcrium  propinat ; alios  namquc  docere,  est  propriie 
facultati  indulgere.”  An  account  is  then  given  of  the  modes  by  which  an 
audience  was  secured.  This  one  scholastic  testimony  must  stand  for  all  ; 
since  there  is  no  limit  to  the  medi.a'val  authorities  in  commendation  of  the 
exercise.  Tlic  following,  however,  are  a few,  which  recur  to  mo,  of  the 
many  metrical  forms,  under  which  the  precept  became  academically  cur- 
rent : — 

“ Condita  tabcscit,  vulgata  scientia  crcscit." 

“ Discere  si  qua'ris  doceas  ; sic  ipse  doceris : 

Nam  studio  tali  tibi  proficis  atque  sodali." 

“ Miilta  rogare  ; rogata  tenere ; retenta  docere : 

Iltec  tria  discipulum  faciunt  snperare  magistrum.” 

“ Disce,  doccque  alios,  sic  tute  doceberis  ipse  ; 

Atque  tuai  solito  certior  artis  eris.” 

lu  fine : — 

“ Qui  docet,  is  discit ; qui  perdiscit,  docet  illc  : 

Doctns  ut  evadas,  snadco — Disce,  Docc." 

“ Docendo  discismus  ” has  even  subsided  into  an  adage,  not  in  Latin  only. 
The  Italian — “ insegnando  s’  impara,”  is  an  example. 

From  a remote  antiquity,  however,  all  philosophic  thinkers  concurred  in 
the  same  truth.  “ To  teach,"  saj’s  Plato,  “ is  the  way  in  which  we  learn 
most  and  best."  And  while  Plato  may  represent  the  Greeks,  Seneca, 
enouncing — “ Homines  dnm  docent  discuut,”  declares  what  he  himself 
repeats,  and  what  is  frequently  confirmed  by  the  other  philosophers  of 
Rome. — Again,  Clement  of  Alexandria  may  stand  a guarantee  for  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  : — “ The  teacher  adds  to  his  learning,  and  is  frequently  a fellow 
disciple  with  those  whom  he  instructs.” — Finally,  since  the  revival  of  letters 
the  same  unanimity  of  opinion  is  manifest.  For  passing  over  the  exaggera- 
tion of  those  who,  like  Ringeibcrg,  would  elevate  this  exercise  into  a one 
exclusive  mean  of  education,  all  authority  acquiesces  in  the  more  temperate 
conclusion  of  Vives : — “ Idcirco,  nihil  est  ad  magnam  eruditiouem  periude 
condneens,  ut  docere.”  And  to  terminate  with  the  testimony  of  a learned 
Oxford  pra!lector,  logician,  and  divine  ; Bishop  Sanderson  used  to  say  : — “ 1 
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instruction  by  the  teacher.  More  properly,  however,  to  the 
former.  For  it  supposes,  both  an  extra  activity  of  the  student  in 
a questioning  of  his  instructor,  and  likewise  an  extra  information 
thereby  drawn  forth  from  the  instructor,  either  in  the  shape  of 
the  special  solution  of  an  individual’s  difficulties,  or  of  the  special 
direction  for  an  individual’s  pursuits.  Nothing  can  be  more  useful 
in  a course  of  study,  than  this  privilege  of  interrogating  those  who 
are  able  to  afford  us  satisfaction.  Every  one  who,  by  his  unaided 
efforts,  has  succeeded  in  conquering  any  department  of  knowledge 
out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  knows,  that  he  was  arrested,  often 
long,  by  difficulties  which  could  at  once  have  been  removed  by  a 
master  of  the  subject,  either  solving  them  himself,  or  directing  to 
where  their  solution  might  be  found.  He  knows,  in  short,  that 
half  his  labour  might  have  been  profitably  spared.  “ The  ques- 
tioning of  the  wise,”  says  the  Arabian  adage,  “ is  the  half  of 
wisdom  ; ” and  as  the  German  proverb  expresses  it, — “ Mit  fragen 
wird  mann  weiss.”  “ Multa  rogare,”  &c.,  has  been  already 
quoted  as  an  academical  brocard. — (P.  778.)  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  every  competent  University,  to  supply  the 
alumnus  with  such  assistance.  Hence  the  Conversatoria  of  the 
German  schools ; and  in  Oxford,  when  the  education  was  still 
common,  public,  and  legal,  we  have  the  following  retained  among 
the  Caroline  Statutes  : — “ Moreover,  at  the  end  of  Lecture,  the 
several  Professors  shall  tarry  for  a time  in  the  Schools : and  if 
any  scholar  or  hearer  wish  to  argue  against  what  they  have 
advanced  in  lecturing,  or  may  otherwise  have  any  doubt,  they 
shall  listen  to  him  with  kindness,  and  satisfy  the  difficulties  and 
questions  proposed  to  them.” — (T.  iv.,  S.  ii.,  § 4.) 

7.  Hocial  Study. — We  are  social  animals.  “ Man  is  the  sweetest 
thing  to  man ; ” he  is  happier  in  company ; and  in  company  his 
memory  and  understanding  are  more  alert.  He,  therefore,  often 
studies  better,  when  he  does  not  study  alone.  It  is  an  apophthegm 
of  Hebrew  wisdom  : — “ Obtain  for  thyself  a preceptor  from  whom 
thou  may’st  learn,  and  a companion  with  whom  thou  may’st 
study.”  It  is,  in  fact,  as  conforming  to  this  requisite  of  our 
human  nature,  that  those  Universities  which  compel  their  alumni 
to  live  in  common,  can  best  vindicate  the  utility  of  academical 
Houses ; for,  in  the  community  of  a college  life,  the  social  condi- 
tions of  study  are  most  fully  and  certainly  supplied.  In  a college, 

have  Icanied  much  from  my  master,  more  fi'om  my  equals,  but  most  of  all 
from  my  disciplos.”  (Sec  p.  .SbO.) 
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especially  in  a college  not  too  small,  each  pupil  may  select  a com- 
panionship of  study,  conformed  to  his  wants,  in  numbers,  age, 
ability,  and  pursuit, — a society,  of  which  the  members  are  able  to 
assist  and  encourage  each  other,  by  a community  of  labour,  and 
by  a sympathy  or  fellowship  in  feeling, — “ 
y«i»,  kclI  avMniov<ii»^u>."  Even  Homer,  after  noticing  the  suggestive 
influence  of  man  on  man,  observes,  “ That  the  lone  thinker’s 
thoughts  come  slight  and  slow.”  To  him,  indeed,  we  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  adage, — “ Uniis  homo,  nuUus 
homo;” — a truth,  which,  propagated  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
subsequent  philosophers,  had  of  old  subsided  into  a common 
maxim  of  academical  education. 

Sixth  end. — A University  is  farther  bound  to  grant  Degrees  to 
those  of  its  alumni  who  have  accomplished  their  academical  course, 
testifying  to  a certain  proficiency  in  their  studies ; and  to  this 
end,  it  is  also  bound  to  have  them  tried,  by  competent,  impartial, 
and  conscientious  Examiners.  If,  moreover,  the  candidates  be 
placed, — 1°,  in  certain  classes,  according  to  their  amount  of  learn- 
ing ; or  2°,  arranged  according  to  their  superiority,  in  reference 
to  each  other ; or  3°,  what  is  best,  both  these  schemes  of  classifi- 
cation bo  combined : — in  this  case,  a high  or  low  rank  in  tho 
classification  will  be  regarded  as  an  honour  or  a disgrace,  and  tho 
Examination,  especially  if  compulsory,  and  the  candidates  numer- 
ous, becomes  a powerful,  though  not  the  one  suflicient,  mean  of 
stimulating  the  activity  of  the  student. 

Seventh  end. — But  beside  the  more  arduous  studies,  which  pre- 
pare for  others,  and  more  powerfully  exercise  the  mind ; and 
beside  the  Instructors  and  Examiners  competent  to  promote 
thinking,  and  to  pitch  high  the  standard  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment ; there  is  to  be  considered  another  class  of  sciences,  with 
their  teachers, — the  Physical,  to  wit.  These  sciences, — easy  and 
attractive  in  themselves,  and,  as  commonly  cultivated  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  it  is  even  disgraceful  not  in  some  degree  to  know, — 
require  for  their  profitable  study  in  private,  the  public  exhibition 
of  costly  experiments,  apparatus  and  collected  objects.  This 
exhibition  a University  ought  to  supply  ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
as  a necessary  concomitant,  a competent  monstrator.  As  amusing, 
popular,  and  facile  in  themselves,  tliese  sciences  need  no  external 
stimulus ; and  as  not  the  conditions  of  progress,  either  objective 
or  subjective,  it  would  be  even  an  inversion  of  the  prime  purpose 
of  a University,  in  its  general  faculty,  to  apply  it.,  In  these,  ail 
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that  a University  can  safely  require,  is  a certain  amount  of  pro- 
ficiency. Its  honours,  at  least  its  higher  honours,  should  be 
reserved  as  an  encouragement  to  the  more  invigorating  and  fun- 
damental studies ; but  which,  as  loss  popular,  and  for  a time  more 
irksome,  are,  if  not  extern.ally — if  not  peculiarly  promoted,  sure 
to  be  neglected.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  always  a consider- 
able number,  a majority  even  of  its  alumni,  incapable  of  progress 
in  the  higher  departments,  but  whom  it  is  not  right  in  a Univer- 
sity, as  alma  mater,  altogether  to  neglect.  To  these,  who  would 
otherwise  be  left  to  idleness  and  its  consequences,  the  physical 
sciences  present  an  attractive  and  a not  unimproving  object  of 
occupation.  As  Augustin  s.ays : — “ Patiantur  Aquilm  dura  pas- 
cuntur  Columbae.”  The  doves,  however,  should  not  be  tended  to 
the  neglect  of  the  eagles.  To  discover,  and  to  recall  to  unity, 
in  Physics  as  in  Mathematics,  require  inventive  ingenuity  and 
general  ability  ; — though  Bacon  certainly  asserts,  in  commendation 
of  his  method  of  discovery,  that  it  actually  “ levels  the  aristocracy 
of  genius.”  But,  in  cither,  merely  to  learn  what  has  been  already 
detected  and  detailed,  calls  out,  in  the  student,  the  very  feeblest 
effort  of  thought.  Consequently,  these  studies  tend  the  least  to 
devclope  the  understanding;  and  even  leave  it,  for  aught  that 
they  thus  effect,  in  a state  of  comparative  weakness  and  barbarism. 
(See  pp.  40,  42,  273—325,  331  sq.,  673  sq.,  703  sq.)  But  as  the 
many,  not  incognisant  of  this,  have  no  conception  even,  of  a 
higher  cultivation,  the  Universities,  if  conformed  to  popular 
views,  would  bo  abased  to  the  very  lowest : 

“ Fallitur  et  fallit,  vulgi  qui  pendet  ab  ore.”  • 


• There  is  a sort  of  knowledge,  both  interesting  in  itself,  and  deserving 
even  to  be  academically  enforced,  which  ought  to  be  derived  from  books 
alone ; being  peculiarly  inappropriate  for  professorial  instruction,  indeed  for 
any  academical  discipline.  I mean  every  collection  of  results,  which  students, 
and  even  profe.ssors,  take,  and  must  take,  only  on  report ; for  these  results 
are  mere  fact.s,  to  be  passively  believed,  sati.sfying  our  curiosity  at  no  e.xpcn.sc 
of  thought,  and  hardly  even  cultivating  the  incmorj'.  Yet  such  departments 
of  knowledge,  modem  wisdom  has,  in  some  Universities,  established,  even  as 
imperative  courses.  One  sufficing  example  may  be  taken  from  Ethnology  ; 
which,  from  the  relation  of  languages,  supplies  ns  with  iiifomiation,  anterior 
to  all  historic  record,  touching  the  migration  of  nations,  and  with  the  only 
certain  basis,  on  which  to  divide  and  sululivide  mankind,  according  to  the 
affinity  of  race.  This  doctrine,  most  curious  and  important  in  itself,  is,  as  a 
result  tu  be  fallen  upon  trust,  SO  limited,  that  it  may  be  comprised  in  a brief 
book, — in  fact,  in  a single  table ; wherea.s,  if  intelligently  known,  that  is  in  its 
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Eighth  end. — But  an  University,  besides  its  exhibitions  for  the 
sciences  of  nature,  ought,  moreover,  to  supply  its  alumni  with  a 
complement  of  books,  selected  in  accommodation  to  their  studies 
and  reasonable  wants,  which  are  by  no  means  unlimited,  and  with 
every  convenience,  which  is  ca.sily  afforded,  for  consultation  and 
reading ; even  though  it  did  not  accord  to  them  the  privilege  of 

groniuls,  it  sui)po8cs  an  acquaintance  with  some  ten,  twenty,  fifty — in  tnitli, 
with  alwve  a huuilred  langnat'eji  and  dialects.  Now,  to  institute  a chair,  for 
a professor  to  retail  his  second-hand  opinions,  is  sufficiently  fooli.sh  ; but  the 
lectures  would  be  equally  inept  for  aatdemical  education,  were  the  profe.ssor, 
instead  of  speaking  on  the  authority  of  others,  him.sclf  a Mezaofatiti  and  a 
Grimiu,  in  one  ; — himself  cognisant  of  all  the  relations  of  all  the  languages 
on  which  he  founds:  for  the  pupils  would  still  be  only  passive  recipients  of 
another’s  dicta,  and  their  comparative  philology,  at  least,  would,  at  best,  be 
the  philologj’  of  jiarrots. 

“ Dico  ego,  tu  dicis,  turn  dcniqne  dicit  et  ille; 

Dicta  sed  hai:  toties,  nil  nisi  dicta  docent.” 

Ethnology  is  thus  misplaced,  in  being  made  a subject  of  academical  dis- 
cipline. Objectively,  an  important  knowledge,  it  remains,  subjectively,  an 
nniinproving  mechanism. — How  different  in  its  effect  is  another  philology ! 
For  nothing  can  better  exercise  the  mind,  than  a rational  study,  either  of  the 
grammar  of  a known  language,  or  of  universal  grammar,  illustrated  by  the 
languages  with  which  a .stadent  is  acquainted.  Here  eveiy  dwtrino  of  the 
teacher  may  be  elaborated  by  the  taught.  Yet  this  most  valuable  science, 
(an  applied  Is>gic  and  Psychology,)  and  most  profitable  exercise  of  mind,  is 
wholly  neglected  in  our  Universities ; though,  as  I have  said  before,  and  I 
speak  not  without  experience,  to  compass  Sanctius  and  his  commentators  Is 
a far  more  improving  eflbrt  than  to  master  the  Principia  of  Newton. 

In  this  point  of  view,  even  history  is  not  a propair  subject  of  academical 
discipline,  at  least  modern  history,  more  csi>ecially  in  the  veniacular,  and 
apart  from  the  active  examination  and  ]>ondering  of  authorities.  For  though 
of  great  importance  in  itself,  mere  historical  readimj  docs  not  necessarily 
call  forth,  cxcrci.se,  and  develope  the  higher  powers  of  thought.  Moreover, 
the  field  of  history  is  too  extensive  ; and  where,  in  a University,  it  is  at  all 
adequately  taught,  there  is  hardly  a limit  to  the  historictil  courses.  In  the 
Gentian  Universities,  (and  in  iheir  circumstances,  I do  not  say  improperl}’,) 
history  is  made  an  especial  object  of  instruction  ■,  and,  counting,  I found  that 
in  a single  University,  for  a single  semester,  the  historical  courses  announced 
in  the  ‘'Veizeic/miss,"  amounted,  in  all  the  faculties,  to  eiyhteen.  In  fact,  if 
an  academical  course  of  historical  lectures  be  compulsory,  and  not  better 
than  the  best  Itook  upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  merely  superfluous, — it  is  a 
nuisance.  It  is  most  proper,  however,  in  a University  to  require  for  its 
Degree  in  Arts,  a competent  amount  of  historical  rending,  though  it  do  not 
accord  to  such  knowledge  its  higher  honours  ; and  it  should  likewise  desig- 
nate the  mo.st  fitting  books  for  its  examination,  to  the  attention  of  the 
student. 
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taking  the  works  out,  and,  for  a time,  may  deny  them  access  to 
its  more  extensive  libraries. 

Ninth  end. — A University  should  likewise  possess  a competent 
board  of  regulation  and  academical  patronage.  But  the  condi- 
tions of  the  competency  of  such  a board  arc, — 1°,  that  it  should 
be  resjwnsible,  and  /idly  conscious  of  its  responsibility,  (therefore, 
properly  nominated,  small,  not  transitory,  not  absolute,  and 
sworn) ; 2°,  intelligent  and  well-infomied  ; and  3°,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible,  with  every  motive  for,  and  no  motive  against,  the  perform^ 
ance  of  its  duties.  But  on  the  problem, — how  to  obtain  such  a 
board  ? I have  already  treated  in  detail.  (See  pp.  3G2-400.) 

Tenth  end. — As  a condition  of  the  second,  third,  and  ninth 
ends,  it  is  requisite,  that  a University  should  be  able  to  offer  some 
not  inadequate  reward  for  the  ability  and  learning  required  in  its 
instructors.  Ability  and  learning  should  hold  their  value  in  the 
academy  as  in  the  world ; for  as  Tacitus  expresses  it, — “ Sublatis 
studiorum  pretiis,  studia  ipsa  peritura.” 

It  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not,  indeed,  expedient,  that  the  emolu- 
ment of  an  academic  place  should  be  uniform,  by  whomsoever 
filled.  For  thus,  one  individual  would  obtain  comparatively  more, 
another  comparatively  less,  than  he  deserves, — Thersites,  in  a 
division  of  the  booty,  would  share  equally  with  Achilles.  Each 
instructor  should,  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  receive  only  what 
ho  equitably  merits,  and  what  he  is  relatively  worth,  his  emolu- 
ments, of  course,  rising  with  his  reputation,  and  as  he  may 
approve  himself  of  greater  value  to  the  institution ; for  the  evils 
arc  not  less  from  raising  mediocrity  than  from  depressing  excel- 
lence. This  is  the  principle  fairly  and  fully  acted  on  in  the  Ger- 
m.an  Universities.  Ileync,  the  illustrious  veteran,  drew  ten  times 
the  salary  of  Ileync,  the  promising  junior.  Professor ; and, 
though  in  the.se  there  be  not  anj'  academical  monopoly,  no  one  is 
appointed  to  the  difficult  and  important  office  of  public  instructor 
who  has  not  publicly  manifested  his  competence  to  instruct.  In 
this  island  all  is  the  reverse.  Wo  pamper  ignorance,  and  starve 
learning.  An  income  permanent,  and  nearly  determinate,  is  con- 
nected with  each  academical  place ; to  this  place,  comparative 
merit  with  no  certainty  regulates  the  appointment ; and  the  most 
lucrative  places  are,  in  general,  those  opened  to  the  commonest 
qualifications.  With  us,  Thersites  obtains  a far  larger  share  of 
the  booty  than  Achilles. 

The  English  Universities  arc  called  the  wealthiest  in  Europe; 
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and  so  they  are, — but  not  as  educational  establishments.  No 
other  Universities  possess  such  mighty  means ; but  in  none  are  the 
means  so  unprofitably  expended, — expended,  in  fact,  seldom  in 
favour  of  learning  and  education,  but  frequently,  nay  generally, 
in  counteraction.  Of  this  deficiency  Lord  Bacon  was  well  aware. 
For  though,  in  his  time,  the  University  still  educated,  its  chairs, 
or  public  readerships,  were  most  inadequately  remunerated  ; so 
that  the  world  and  the  professions  abstracted,  then  as  now,  the 
talent  which  found  no  appropriate  recompense  in  either  “ seat  of 
learning.”  Bacon  has  thrice  solemnly  addressed  the  Crown,  and 
the  Nation,  on  this  want ; — in  The  Advancement  of  Learning,  in 
the  De  Augmentis  Sdentiaruni,  and  in  the  Advice  about  the 
Charterhouse.  These  testimonies  are  substantially  the  same ; 
and  in  the  following  extract  (beside  emending  the  quotations,)  I 
have  inserted  from  the  second  and  third,  what  is  not  contained  in 
the  first,  and  somewhat  condensed  the  whole. 

“ And  because  founders  of  Colle|[es  do  plaut,  and  founders  of  Lectures  do 
water,  it  followeth  well  in  order,  to  speak  of  the  defect  which  is  in  putdic 
Lectures.  Namely,  in  the  smaUness  and  meanness  of  the  salary  which  in 
most  places  {especially  among  us,)  is  assigned  unto  them,  whether  they  bo 
lectures  of  [the  liberal]  Ai-ts,  or  of  Professions.  It  hath  been  my  ancient 
opinion  and  observation,  that  in  the  Universities  of  this  realm,  which  I take 
to  be  of  the  best  endowed  Universities  of  Europe,  there  is  nothing,  more  want- 
ing towards  the  flourishing  state  of  learning,  than  the  honourable  and  plen- 
tiful salaries  of  such  readers.  For  it  is  necessary  to  the  progression  of 
sciences  that  Readers  be  chosen  of  the  most  able  and  suffleieut  men  ; as 
those  which  arc  ordained  for  the  generating,  and  propagating  for  ever,  of 
sciences,  and  not  for  transitory  u.se.  Tlris  cannot  be,  except  their  condition 
and  endowment  be  such  as  may  content  the  ablest  man  to  appropriate  his 
whole  labour,  and  continue  his  whole  age  in  that  function  ; and  therefore 
must  have  a proportion  answerable  to  that  competency  of  advancement, 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  practice  of  a profe.ssion.  So  as,  if  you  will 
have  sciences  flouri.sh,  you  must  observe  David’s  military  law,  which  was, — 

‘ That  those  which  tarried  with  the  baggage  should  have  equal  part  with 
those  which  went  down  into  the  battle,’  else  will  the  baggage  be  ill  attended. 
So,  Readers  in  sciences  arc,  indeed,  the  guardians  of  the  stores  and  provi- 
sions of  science,  whence  men  in  active  courses  are  funiished,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  equal  entertainment  with  them.  For  surely,  Readers  in  the 
chair  arc  as  parents  in  the  sciences,  and  deserve  to  enjoy  a condition  not 
inferior  to  their  children  that  embrace  the  practical  part ; el.se  no  man  will 
sit  longer  in  the  chair  than  till  he  can  walk  to  a better  preferment ; and  if 
the  fathers  in  sciences  be  of  the  weakest  sort,  or,  through  the  meanness  of  t)>eir 
entertainment,  be  but  men  of  superficial  learning,  it  will  come  to  pass  as  Vir- 
gil saith, — 

‘ Invalidiepte  patrum  referent  jejunia  gnati.' " 

(Works,  by  Montagu,  ii.  94  ; viii.  80  ; v.  ,880.) 
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Eleventh  end. — 

“ Qua!  spdoa  crit  Eiiieritis  ? <|ii®  rum  tlabiintur 
Qua'  noator  Veturamw  arrt '!  ” 

It  is  evident,  and  therefore  requires  no  argument,  that,  no  less  to 
secure  the  instruction  and  ex.araple  of  distinguished  teachers,  (the 
second  and  third  ends.)  than  in  justice  to  these  teachers  them- 
selves ; the  academical  Emeritus  should  be  enabled  to  retire,  when 
no  longer  competent  to  discharge  his  function,  either  adequately 
to  the  advantage  of  others,  or  suitably  to  his  own  strength. 

Twelfth  end,  and  last. — A University  should,  if  possible,  afford 
to  its  alumni  the  means  of  living  academically  together ; for  thus 
can  the  possibility  of  social  study  most  eft'ectually  be  realised. 
(See  p.  77y.)  But  this  can  seldom  be,  even  partially,  attempted  : 
and  indeed,  if  certain  conditions  (besides  the  mere  adequacy  of 
accommodation  to  demand)  be  not  fulfilled,  the  evil  of  such  an 
arrangement  may  greatly  outweigh  the  good.  These  conditions, 
to  speak  only  of  the  more  essential,  arc  three. — In  the  first  place, 
the  enforcement  of  this  regulation  should  not  operate  !is  an  e.xclu- 
sion,  or  even  as  a tax.  The  students  should  be  enabled  to  live  as 
cheaply  (and  this  without  degradation),  in  the  privileged  Houses 
of  a University,  as  they  otherwise  could  in  private  lodgings ; and 
this  supposes  that  the  rates  in  all  these  Houses  should  bo  equitably 
regulated,  and  certain  of  them,  at  least,  accommodated  to  the 
means  of  the  poorer  alumni. — In  the  second  place,  if  the  Univer- 
sity be  not  limited  to  a single  religious  sect,  those  dissenting  from 
it  should  be  able  to  select  a House,  in  which  their  attendance  on 
domestic  worship  shall  not  be  felt  as  a violation  of  their  religious 
principles. — In  the  third  place,  an  effectual  superintendence  should 
bo  maintained  in  the  several  Houses  ; every  member  should  be 
himself  constrained  to  propriety  of  conduct,  and  secured  against 
any  disturbance  of  his  studious  tranquillity  by  others.  If  this  be 
not  accomplished.  Colleges  and  Halls  become,  in  fact,  academical 

nuisances, — they  are  not  aids  but  impediments  of  study This 

concludes  our  second  head  of  consider.ation. 

iii.)  Comparison  of  the  Means,  now  at  work,  especially  in 
Oxford,  and  the  Ends  there  actually  effected,  with  the  Ends 
which  a University,  as  a school  of  liberal  study,  ought  to  accom- 
jdish. 

In  reference  to  the  first  eml  (p.  765) — that  a University,  in  its 
fundamental  faculty,  and  as  the  organ  of  a libcr.al  education. 
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should  make  a selection  of  the  studies,  not  only  good  in  them- 
selves, but  useful  as  the  prerequisite  of  others ; — this  primary 
condition  O.vford  in  part  fulfils,  in  part  does  not  now  attempt. 

In  the  fimt  place,  sis  to  the  objects  of  the  liberal  and  prepara- 
tory study  afforded  by  this  University,  there  is,  I think,  not  one 
undeserving  of  preference,  not  one  which  ought  to  be  omitted. 
But, 

In  the  second  phice,  in  these,  though  there  be  nothing  to  take 
away,  there  is  not  a little  to  restore ; for  the  Oxford  curriculum 
now  abandons  both  Philosophy  itself  and  the  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  what  it  professes  to  teach, — an  abandonment  in  which  it 
is  opposed  to  its  own  ancient  and  still  statutory  constitution,  to 
the  actual  practice  of  all  other  universities  (Cambridge  alone  ex- 
cepted,) and  to  the  opinion  of  every  authority  in  education  of  the 
least  account.  Xor,  indeed,  can  the  present  practice  of  ,tho  old 
English  Universities,  in  this  respect,  atford  tho  smallest  counte- 
nance to  the  omission ; for  Philosophy  and  philosophical  teaching 
were  in  them  necessarily  surrendered,  when  the  education  supplied 
by  the  University  was  transferred  to  those  who,  as  a body,  were 
wholly  inadequate  to  Philosophy  and  philosophical  teaching.  Is 
this  denied?  Tho  denial  is  refuted  by  the  history  of  the  usurpa- 
tion ; nor  has  tho  proof  ever  been  attempted,  either  in  O.xford  or 
in  Cambridge,  either  publicly  or  privately,  that  the  abandon- 
ment was  made  for  any  better  reason,  than  that  the  sphere  of 
instruction  behoved  to  be  conformed  to  the  average  capacity  of 
the  collegial  interest,  which  has  latterly  administered  the  whole 
necessary  education  of  the  Universities.  Such  a proof  was  impos- 
sible ; and  if  jiossiblc,  would  have  been  suicidal, — as  philosophical. 
Aristotle,  in  his  E.xhortative,  observes : — “ If  to  philosophise  bo 
right,  we  must  philosophise  to  realise  the  right ; if  to  philoso- 
phise be  wrong,  we  must  philosophise  to  manifest  the  wrong ; on 
any  alternutwe,  therefore,  philosophise  we  must."  (“  Ei  scir  ^<Aoai>ip>i- 

Tfoy,  ^O.oao^rfriov  * fi  St  /«!]  ^t>.Ofro^rsTiott,  ^t'Sbao^rtzioi/  * Tetirrui  at^x 

T4o».”)  • “ Philosophy  is  to  bo  studied,”  says  Clement  of  Alexandria, 


* Tlic  author  of  llmlibras  (in  Iii.s  Reticctioiis  ii[x>n  Itoiuson)  curiously 
coinciilo.s  witli  the  Stagiritc  in  this  ; — “ Then!  is  nothing  that  can  pretend  to 
judge  of  Itea-son  [Philosoph}']  but  it.sclf : and,  therefore,  they  wlio  ,sup|)08C 
that  they  can  say  aught  .against  it,  are  forced  (like  Jewellers,  who  beat  true 
diamonds  to  jiowder  to  cut  and  i>olish  false  ones,)  to  niako  use  of  it  against 
itself.  Hut  in  this  they  cheat  themselves  as  well  its  others.  For  if  what 
they  say  against  Reason,  bt!  without  Reason,  they  deserve  to  bo  neglected  ; 
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“ were  it  even,  that  it  may  be  scientifically  desjiised  ; ’’  and  Aver- 
roes  asserts,  that  “ it  belongs  to  the  j)hilosopher  alone,  to  con- 
temn philosophy.” — Accordingly,  no  demonstration  of  the  kind 
has,  in  the  English  Universities,  ever  been  essayed  ; such,  indeed, 
was  never  dreamt  of ; and  the  science  of  philosophy  proper  dropt 
naturally  from  the  cycle  of  academical  teaching,  when  found 
beyond  the  general  competence  of  the  academical  teacher. 

Yet  is  Philosophy  (the  science  of  science — the  theory  of  what 
we  can  know  and  tliink  and  do,  in  a word, — the  knowledge  of 
ourselves,)  the  object  of  liberal  education,  at  once  of  paramount 
importance  in  itself,  and  the  requisite  condition  of  every  other 
liberal  science.  If  men  are  really  to  know  aught  else,  the  human 
faculties,  by  which  alone  this  knowledge  may  be  realised,  must 
be  studied  for  themselves,  in  their  extent  and  in'their  limitations. 
To  know, — we  must  understand  our  instrument  of  knowing. 
“ Know  thyself”  is,  in  fact,  a heavenly  precept,  in  Christianity  as 
in  heathenism.  And  this  knowledge  can  be  compassed  only  by 
reflection, — only  from  within  : “ Ne  te  quaesiveris  extra.”  It  tells 
us,  at  once,  of  our  weakness  and  our  worth  ; it  is  the  discipline 
both  of  humility  and  of  hope.  (See  pp.  623 — 635.)  On  the  other 
hand,  a knowledge,  drawn  too  exclusively  from  without,  is  not 
only  imperfect  in  itself,  but  makes  its  voDiries  fatalists,  material- 
ists, pantheists — if  they  dare  to  think ; it  is  the  dogmatism  of 
despair.  (See  pp.  306 — 313.)  “ Laudabilior,”  says  Augustin, — 
“ laudabilior  est  animus,  cui  nota  est  infirmitas  propria,  quam  qui, 
ea  non  respecta,  moenia  mundi,  vias  sidcrum,  fundamenta  terra- 
rum  et  fastigia  coclorum,  ctiam  cogniturus,  scrutator,”  • We  can 

aiul  if  willi  lieason,  they  disprove  tlieniselve.s.  For  tlicy  use  it  while  they 
disclaim  it ; and  with  a.s  mach  contradiction,  as  if  a man  should  tell  me  that 
he  cannot  si>cak.” 

* Tills  might  stand  a motto  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned.  It  is 
from  the  proem  to  the  fonrth  book  De  Trinitate,  The  scheme  of  pantheistic 
omniscience,  so  prevalent  among  the  sequacious  thinkers  of  the  day, 

(“  Raging  from  Reason,  and  on  phantasms  fed,”) 
wotdd  have  found  little  favour  with  the  religions  and  philosophic  nescience 
of  St  Austin.  Evolved  from  “ the  Nothing,”  “ the  All  ” of  this  theory,  at 
the  first  exorcism  of  a rigorous  interrogation,  relaiises  into  nothing ; — 

“ Et  redit  in  nihilum  quod  ftiit  ante  nihil." 

Strauss,  the  Hegelian  theologian,  sees  in  Christianity  only  a mythus.  Natu- 
rally : for  his  Ilcgeiiau  “ Idea,”  itself  a myth,  and  confessedly  finding  itself 
in  every  thing,  of  course,  finds  in  anything  a myth  ; “ Chimxra  chimatram 
parit.” — I have  never,  in  fact,  met  with  a Hegelian  (and  I have  known 
several  of  distinguished  talent.s.  both  Cennan  and  British,)  who  could 
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know  God  only  a.s  wc  know  ourselves.  St  .lohn  Chrysostom 

says  : “ Miy«TO»  ftxitjfUtTUii,  TO  ynuyxi  «i>ro»  . ixvrot  yii;  T/f 

0*0#  uatrxi  * 0tov  Noverim  me,  nove- 

rim  To,”  is  St  Austin’s  prayer ; St  Bernard  : — “ I’rincipale,  ad 
videndum  Doum,  est  animus  rationalis  intuens  seipsum  and 
even  Averrocs  : — “ Nosce  teipsum,  et  cognosces  creatorem 
tuum.” 

Nor  is  the  omission  of  philosophy  from  an  academical  curri- 
culum equivalent  to  an  arrest  on  the  philosophising  activity  of  the 
student.  This  stupor,  however  deplorable  in  itself,  might  still  be 
a minor  evil ; for  it  is  better,  assuredly,  to  be  without  opinions, 
than  to  have  them,  not  only  speculatively  untrue,  but  practically 
corruptive.  Yet,  even  this  paralysis,  I say,  is  not  accomplished. 
Right  or  wrong,  a man  must  philosophise,  for  he  philosophises 
as  ho  thinks ; and  the  only  effect,  in  the  present  day  c.spe- 
cially,  of  a University  denying  to  its  alumni  the  invigorating 
c-vercise  of  a right  philosophy,  is  their  abandonment,  not  only 
without  precaution,  but  even  pi-cparcd  by  debilitation,  to  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  a wrong  ; — “ Sine  vindice  pr.xda.”  And  in 
what  country  hits  a philosophy  ever  gravitating,  as  theoretical 
towards  materialism,  as  practical  towards  fatalism,  been  most 
jieculiar  and  pervasive  ? 

Again, — Philosophy,  the  thinking  of  thought,  the  recoil  of  mind 
upon  itself,  is  the  most  improving  of  mental  c.verciscs,  conducing, 
above  all  others,  to  evolve  the  highest  and  rarest  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers.  By  this,  the  mind  is  not  only  trained  to  philosophy 
proper,  but  prepared,  in  general,  for  powerful,  easy,  and  suc- 
cessful energy,  in  whatever  department  of  knowledge  it  may 
more  peculiarly  apply  itself.*  But  the  want  of  this  superior 


answer  tlireo  questions,  without  being  driven  to  the  confession,  that  he 
did  not,  as  yet,  fully  comprehend  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  though  heliev- 
iny  it  to  be  all  tnie.  Expectants, — in  fact  “ Papists  in  philosophy  ! ” — 
Hegel  himself,  not  long  before  his  death,  made  the  following  declaration  : — 
“ I am  downca.st  about  my  Philo.sophy.  For,  of  all  my  disciples,  one  only 
understands  it ; and  he  does  not.”  {Bleellcr  f.  liter.  IJnterhaU.  No.  .S51.  Dec. 
1831  ; et  alibi.)  The  one  disciple,  I prt'sumc,  was  flablcr ; but  did  Hegel 
understand  himself?  1 am  told,  that  Hegelianism  is  making  waj'at  Oxford. 
This  may  be  gfx)d  or  it  may  be  bad  : the  doctrine  is  good  to  controvert ; it 
is  bad  to  believe. 

• Kant  and  Huhnkenius  were  early  friends  and  fellow-collegians  at  Kcen- 
igsberg ; but  the  genius  of  each  seemed  then  (as  we  leant  from  Wytten- 
bach)  strongly  to  iueliiie  towards  the  studies  in  « liich  the  other  aftenvarils 
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discipline  is  but  too  apparent  in  English  literature,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  very  fields  of  erudition  by  preference  cultivated  in 
England. 

For  e.\aniple,  and  bo  it  here  spoken  in  all  praise  : no  study 
lias  been  more  an.xiously  encouraged,  and  more  sedulously  pur- 
sued in  England,  than  Clas-sical  Literature ; and  among  English 
scholars,  two  at  least  may,  for  natural  talent,  of  a certain  kind 
at  least,  be  ranked  among  the  most  distinguished  philologers 
of  Europe.  Yet,  of  English  scholars  as  a class,  both  now  and 
for  generations  past,  the  observation  of  Godfrey  Hermann  holds 
good  : — “ They  read  but  do  not  think  ; they  would  be  philo- 
logers, and  have  not  learnt  to  philosophise.”  • The  philosophy 
of  a philology  is  shown  primarily  in  its  grammars,  and  its 
grammars  for  the  use  of  schools.  But  in  this  respect,  England 
remained,  till  lately,  nearly  two  centuries  behind  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  If  there  were  any  principle  in  her  pedagogical 
practice,  “ Gaudent  sudoribus  artes,”  must  have  been  the  rule  ; 
and  applied  it  was  with  a vengeance.  The  English  schoolboy 
was  treated  like  a Russian  pack-horse  ; the  load  in  one  pan- 
nier was  balanced  by  a counter  weight  of  stones  in  the  other. 
Educationally,  England  for  generations  crejit  by  the  heavy 
waggon  whilst  other  countries  were  Hying  by  the  rail.  Ilis 
Majesty  George  III.  sent  a collection  of  the  English  classical 
school  books  to  Ileyne  ; and,  among  others,  the  Eton  and  West- 


ri'igiicil  paramount.  Ami  truly,  the  best  progjimiastic  of  jiliilo.sopliy  is  the 
theory  of  languagt^ ; ami  how  necessary  is  (iliilo-soph)'  ami  the  practice  of 
speculation  to  any  progress  of  account  in  the  higher  philology',  Ruhnken  has 
himself  authoritatively  declared  in  his  “ Elogimn  Ilcnisterhii.sU.” — Wyttcti- 
bach,  Kuhnken’s  succc.ssor,  great  as  a critic.al  scholar,  wa.s  hardly  inferior 
as  a philo.sophic  critic.  See,  besides  his  own  works,  /mssim,  his  Life  by 
>Iahuc. 

* The  author  of  “ I’hilo.sophieal  Arrangements  ” ami  of  “ Hermes  ” may 
be  perhaps  objected.  “ E.xceptio  probat  regnlam.”  Mr  Hank  Inul  tony 
left  the  University  of  Oxford,  “where”  (in  the  words  of  his  .son  Lord 
Malmesbury).  “ be  had  passed  the  usual  number  of  years  a.s  a gentleman 
commoner  of  Wadham  College,”  before  he  began  even  to  read  Aristotle  ot- 
to intiuirc  into  the  Circck  philosophy ; and  he  was  led  to  the  consideration  of 
universal  grammar  by  no  book  of  the  academical  cycle,  cither  then  or  since, 
but  by  the  “ Minerva”  of  Sanctius.  That  Mr  Harris  was  a tardy  .student 
of  ])hilosoplily,  is  shown,  perhaps,  in  his  want  of  self-reliance,  in  his  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  authority — at  lea.st  of  ancient  authority.  But  truth  is  not 
the  ])ropcrty  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  ; “ nondum  occupata,"  it  fre<iucntly 
la-longs  to  neither. 
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minster  grammars,  (Jrcek  and  Latin,  astonished,  as  well  they 
might,  the  great  .scholar  and  educationist.  All  the  philological 
monstrosities,  perversions,  confusions,  which  in  the  manuals  of 
other  countries  had  been  long  thrown  out,  stood  in  these  em- 
balmed. The  unhappy  tyro  was  initiated  in  Latin,  through  a 
Latin  book  ; wliile  the  ten  declensions,  the  thirteen  conjugations, 
which  liad  been  reduced  to  three  and  two  by  Weller  and  Lancelot, 
still  continued,  among  a mass  of  other  abominations,  to  compli- 
cate, in  this  country  alone,  the  elementary  instruction  of  Greek. 
Half  a century,  even  after  the  judgment  of  Heyne,  the  old  routine 
continued.  But  all  has  now  been  changed — except  the  cause : 
for  the  same  inertion  of  original  and  independent  thought  is 
equally  apparent.  As  formerly,  from  want  of  thinking,  the  old 
sufficed ; so  now,  from  want  of  thinking,  the  new  is  borrowed. 
In  fact,  openly  or  occultly,  honourably  or  dishonourably,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  higher  and  lower  philology  published  in  this 
country  is  an  importation, — especially  from  Germany  : but  so 
passive  is  the  ignorance  of  our  compilers,  that  they  are  often 
(though  affecting,  of  course,  opinions,)  unaware  even  of  what  is 
best  worthy  of  plagiarism  or  transplantation. 

Theology — Christian  theology  is,  as  a human  science,  a philo- 
logy and  history  applied  by  philosophy ; and  the  comparatively 
ineffectual  character  of  our  British  theology  has,  for  generations, 
in  the  case  of  Kngland,  mainly  resulted  from  the  deficiency  of  its 
philosophical  element.  The  want  of  a philosophical  training  in 
the  Anglican  clergy,  to  bo  regretted  at  all  times,  may  soon, 
indeed,  become  lamentably  apparent,  were  they  called  on  to  resist 
an  invasion,  now  so  likely,  of  certain  foreign  philosophico-thcolo- 
gical  opinion.s.  In  fiict,  this  is  the  invasion,  and  this  the  want  of 
national  preparation,  for  which,  even  at  the  present  juncture,  1 
should  be  most  alarmed.  On  the  Universities,  which  have  ille- 
gally dropt  philosophy  and  its  training  from  their  course  of  dis- 
cipline, will  lie  the  responsibility  of  this  singular  and  dangerous 
disarmature  ; shared,  indeed,  with  the  Church  and  State,  which 
have  both  passively  and  permissively  looked  on. 

In  reference  to  the.  second  end.  (P.  765.) — A University,  if  it 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  institution,  is  bound  to  supply  com- 
petent and  to  exclude  incompetent  instructors.  But  this  end,  is  it 
fulfilled  by  the  agencies  now  dominant  in  Oxford  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  wo  have  only  to  look  at  the  preceding 
Tablc(pp.746-747),  for  there  we  have  exhibited  in  contrast,  not  dif- 
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fcrent  Universities  pursuing  diflferent  studies,  but  the  same  Univer- 
sity distributing  its  instruction  among  many  private  Houses; 
each  House  pursuing  the  same  studies,  but  by  different  instruc- 
tors ; and  at  last,  the  comparative  success  of  the  several  domestic 
instructions,  after  a four  years’  continuance,  fairly  tested  and 
formally  proclaimed  by  the  University,  throtigh  its  public  board 
of  Examination.  Hut  that  Table,  while  it  does  not  show  that 
instruction,  even  as  afforded  in  the  very  highest  Colleges,  is  of  a 
degree  and  quality  such  as  it  might  and  should  bo  ; clearly  shows, 
however,  that  the  instruction  afforded  in  the  lower  Houses  is  such, 
as  is  discreditable  for  the  University,  the  Church,  the  State,  to 
have  been  ever  tolerated ; were  that  instruction,  even  verbally, 
conformable  to  statute,  and  not,  as  it  is,  diametrically  opposed 
both  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter  of  academical  law. 

Rejecting  then  the  Halls,  comparing,  on  this  standard,  only 
the  Colleges,  deducting  even  of  these  the  negatives,  and  judging 
not  by  years  but  by  decades,  we  see  that  instruction  in  one 
College  is  less  efficient  than  that  in  another ; and  this  to  a 
degree,  not  lurking  under  any  fractional  difference,  but  ob- 
truded on  observation  by  an  integral  sinking  of  college  below 
college  to  nearly  twenty  depths.*  Nay,  on  the  same  standard, 


• I SCO  iu  the  late  discus.sion.s  concerning  medical  practice  and  medical 
statistics,  tliat  less  than  an  rhjhlietli  jmrt  of  the  difference  in  success,  which 
thus  tliacriminates  College  from  College,  w ould  prove  far  more  than  decisive 
of  the  comparative  troth  and  falschoml  of  rival  medical  theories.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hand-s,  that  if  Honneopathy  cure,  even  under  one  in  four, 
more  than  Allopathy,  it  must  at  once  triumphantly  supersede  its  opponent. 
The  whole  (lucstion  regards  the  reality  of  the  difference ; which  here  may, 
there  cannot,  be  disputed.  But  imagine ! — .A  series  of  eighty  Hospitals,  each 
confessedly  losing,  on  the  average,  a fourth  of  the  patients  more  than  its 
antecedent ; and  all  fiercely  defended.  Defended  by  enstasis ; — as  realising, 
together,  a single  system  of  cure,  and  that  the  one  best  iwitsible ! Defended 
by  antiparastasis as,  at  any  rate,  the  Hospitals  have  a vested  right  to  cure 
or  kill ; and  [though,  in  fact,  their  monopoly  of  treatment  had  originally 
been  usurped  through  breach  of  trust,]  that  it  would  be  the  climax  of  injustice 
to  deprive  them  and  their  governors  of  the  profitable  privilege  to  physic  the 
lieges  as  they  chose ! Yet  what  is  this  but  the  Oxford  educational  system  and 
its  defence ; substituting  only  minds  for  bodies.  Houses  for  Hospitals,  and  a 
decrement  by  integers  instead  of  a decrement  by  fractions? — In  one  rc.spect, 
indeed,  this  is  simthing.  It  shows,  however  unsatisfactory  be  the  present 
state  of  Medicine,  that  its  theories,  the  most  conflictive,  vaiy  by  a difference 
Ic.ss,  a hundred  times,  than  the  same  practice  of  tlie  same  theory  of  Educa- 
tion varies  even  in  the  same  seminary,  but  in  liiffrrent  hmnh;  lliat  nature, 
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we  find  a gimilar  dedennon  manifested  between  the  educations 
aflForded  by  the  same  college^  during  one  decade  and  during 
another.  (P.  753,  s(].) 

The  Table  likcwi.se  shows,  that  of  the  two  departments  which 
the  University  professes,  and  which  the  Colleges  and  Tutors  are, 
de  facto,  exclusively  authorised,  to  teach,  the  whole  collegial 
Tutors  (49)  have  only,  of  their  body,  in  L.  II.,  about  a half  (26), 
in  D.  M.,  about  a sixth  (8),  of  the  First  Class,  Consequently,  if 
there  be  any  connection  between  superior  knowledge  and  superior 
tuition,  Oxford  now  .abandons,  indifferently,  the  work  of  education 
to  competent  and  incomj)ctcnt  hands ; and  the  mighty  differences 
of  result  could  not,  therefore,  but  occur,  unless  competence  and 
incomjHjtencc  were  throughout  the  Houses  equally  distributed, — 
which  they  fortunately  are  not. 

Such  arc  the  facts,  unparalleled  out  of  the  Old  English  Univer- 
sities, and  evinced  by  the  statistics  of  the  Oxford  Examination 
itself.  .And,  however  astonishing,  with  a knowledge  of  the 
circumstances,  all  is  easy  of  explanation.  Let  us  only  recollect 
two  things : In  the  first  place,  that  instruction,  as  the  most  im- 
portant, is  the  most  dijfficult,  of  arts ; and  in  the  second,  that 
Oxford,  in  violation  of  oath  and  statute,  and  apparently  regarding 
education  as  a matter  either  of  no  importance  or  of  no  difficulty, 
now  leaves  this  function  to  be  engrossed,  at  hazard,  by  a class  of 
men,  who,  as  a class,  arc  wholly  unequal  to  the  office, — an  office 
for  which  indeed  they  were  never  dreamt  of  even  by  their  founders. 
For; — 1°,  the  actually  authorised  education  of  Oxford  (to  say 
nothing  of  Cambridge)  is,  de  facto,  monopolised  by  the  Collegiate 
Fellows  ; — 2",  the  qualifications  of  an  individual  for  Fellow  of  a 
College  are,  usually,  quite  distinct  from  his  Uilcnt,  learning,  or 
capacity  of  teaching; — 3”,  out  of  these  incompetent  Fellows,  the 
Tutors,  if  not  self  constituted,  arc  nominated,  in  general,  by  an 


at  least,  is  far  strongor  against  the  Doctor  (whom  wc  cannot  correct),  than 
against  the  .Sclioolniaster  (whom  we  can.)  In  fact,  Saul  slaving  liis  thou- 
saiitls,  ami  I).aviil  his  ten  thousands,  is  but  a type  of  the  inferiority  of  one 
Educational  seminary — of  one  Oxford  College  to  another.  This,  assuredly, 
is  not  consolatory  ; but  a correction  of  the  evil  i.s  within  our  power. 

'Ilie  Rev,  Mr  .Sewell,  Tutor  of  New  College,  and  otherwise  an  able  man, 
has  of  late  gravely  j)ro|iosed, — to  .send  nut  to  the  great  towns  of  England 
tutorial  mhisioiw,  from  the  bodies  thus  so  brightly  illuminating  Oxford  ; 
professedly,  in  order,  that  any  change,  may  be  averted  from  the  sy.stem  of 
education  which  has  wrought  so  admirably  in  that  University,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  communicate  the  benefit  of  such  system  to  the  lieges  at  large 
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incompetent  Head  ; while  4°,  out  of  the  low  average  of  these  in- 
corporated Heads  and  Fellows,  a few,  by  the  favourable  circum- 
stances of  their  foundation  and  other  accidents,  rise  to  a variable 
pitch  of  educational  proficiency.  Thus  unable  rightly  to  teach 
even  what  had  been  specially  proposed,  the  Oxford  Tutors  are  of 
course,  in  general,  still  less  able  to  resolve  the  difficulties  or  to 
guide  the  reading  of  their  pupils.  Questions,  all  but  elementary, 
must,  indeed,  naturally  cease ; for  these  would  be  found,  com- 
monly, useless  by  the  one  party,  and  not  convenient  by  the  other. 
“ Fercontatorem  fugito.”  Schleiermachcr  truly  says,  that  the 
distance  maintained  by  an  academical  teacher  towards  the  taught, 
is  usually  in  the  ratio  of  his  competence.  (Gedanken,  &c., 
p.  G6.) 

It  is  thus  manifest,  and  on  its  own  standard,  that  the  academi- 
cal education  of  Oxford  is  now  conducted  by  those  inadecpiatc  to 
the  function,  even  as  lowered  towards  their  level. — So  much  for 
the  second  end. 

In  reference  to  the  third  end.  (P.  7(>6).  This  (the  pro])osing 
to  the  student,  more  especially  in  his  instructors,  patterns  of  high 
learning  and  ability,) — this  end  is  not  only  unfulfilled  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  it  is  even  frequently  reversed. 

Should  the  student  not  penetrate  below  the  surface, — not  find 
what  duties  have,  heretofore,  been  violated,  in  suj)pression  of  the 
University  instruction,  by  the  University  guardians;  still,  he  will 
have  painfully  obtruded  on  his  view,  the  example  of  a flagrant 
disregard  of  learning  in  this  “ chosen  scat  of  leaning.”  Here  he 
will  see  the  education  of  himself  and  other  alumni  handed  over  by 
the  public  Alma  Mater  to  the  private  and  fortuitous  nursery  of  a 
College  ; and  there  he  may  find  himself  consigned  to  the  tuition 
of  an  individual,  not  even  of  undetermined  qualification,  but  'who 
stands  perennially  pilloried  by  the  University  itself,  marked  as 
of  slender  acquirements  in  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  as  incompe- 
tent to  teach.  He  thus  makes,  by  times,  the  untoward  discovery, 
that  liter.ary  merit  is  of  very  minor  account,  even  in  our  most 
venerable  seminaries ; and  this,  if  there  be  aught  in  him  worth  the 
cultivating,  ends,  in  a contempt  of  the  teacher,  or  in  a disgust 
at  what  is  taught,  or  in  a self-satisfied  contentment  with  his  own 
humble  attainments.  The  only  hope  for  him  is  to  see  through  the 
corruption, — to  place  himself  above  the  seminary, — to  rely  upon 
himself.  All  this  is  the  converse  of  what  a University  ought  to 
strive  after.  For  it  should  be  above  its  alumni ; a school,  not  of 
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vanity  and  sloth,  but  of  humility  and  exertion ; and  the  tyro 
should  there  be  made  to  mete  himself,  not  with  Thersites,  cer- 
tainly, hut,  if  possible,  with  Achilles. — (See,  as  previously  referred 
to,  p.  376,  sq.) 

In  reference,  to  the  fourth  end.  (P.  767.) — In  determining 
strenuous  study,  through  the  excitement  of  honour  and  emulation, 
this  school  accomplishes  much  less  than,  with  its  means,  might 
easily  be  done ; although  in  this  respect,  and  compared  with  many 
other  universities,  Oxford  is  not  undeserving  of  encomium.  To 
this  end,  the  effect  of  domestic  education  is  small ; that  of  the 
University  Examination,  considerable. — Of  these  in  their  order. 

It  is  evident,  without  descending  to  the  fact,  that  there  can  be 
little  or  no  emulation  among  .students,  as  divided  among  the  Houses, 
and  subdivided  among  the  Tutors;  for  the  conditions  of  emula- 
tion,— numbers,  equality,  publicity, — arc  all  awanting.  In  truth, 
competition,  in  such  circumstances,  instead  of  honour,  receives 
only  derision.  So  much  indeed  is  virtually  confessed  by  Bishop 
Coplestone.*  “ The  heaviness  of  solitary  reading  is  relieved  by 
the  number  which  compose  a class  : this  number  varies  from  three 
or  four  to  ton  or  twelve  : a sort  of  emulation  is  awakened  in  the 
pupil,”  &c.  In  the  circumstances  of  his  reply,  more  perhaps  could 
not  have  been  admitted ; and,  in  point  of  fact,  emulation  in  the 
collegio-tutorial  discipline  of  Oxford  may  bo  practically  thrown 
out  of  account. 

The  only  excitement  of  study,  through  the  de.sirc  of  honour, 
worthy  of  account  in  Oxford,  is  that  resulting  from  the  Examina- 
tion for  a degree  of  A.B.,  and  the  classifying  of  candidates  there- 
with connected.  And  this,  in  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  beneficial ; 
but  its  influence  is  limited.  In  the  frst  place,  the  influence  docs 
not  operate  in  full  effect  throughout  the  curriculum  of  academical 
study.  It  acts  weakly  and  irregularly  at  first,  and  only  acquires 
continuity  and  strength  as  the  academical  course  draws  to  a con- 
clusion. In  the  second  place,  the  influence  docs  not  operate  on  all. 
It  determines  no  application  in  the  many  who  are  not  to  graduate. 
It  determines  also  no  application  in  those,  neither  few  nor  feeble, 
who  are,  or  deem  themselves,  from  any  cause  (as  want  of  pcrsc- 

• A Ilepty  to  the  Calumnies,  &c.,  p.  146.—I  may  notice,  ttiat  wbat  Dr 
Coplestone  in  the  context,  says  of  tuturinl  instruction,  is  rather  a statement 
of  its  jMtssible  virtues, — whicli  in  his  own  tuition,  I have  no  (loul)t,  were 
realized, — than  of  its  actual  qualities,  as  manifested  by  tlie  immense  majority 
of  the  Tutors. 
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vcrance,  want  of  nerve,  the  distraction  of  favourite  pursuits,  &c.,) 
unable  to  attain  a higher  honour,  and  have  no  ambition,  perhaps 
a positive  dread,  to  bo  commemorated  for  a lower.  On  these  the 
classification,  if  it  have  any  effect,  acts  only  for  evil ; as  it  con- 
strains the  candidate  to  limit  the  books,  which  he  studies  and 
gives  up,  to  such  a minimum,  as  may  not  risk  his  being  honoured 
and  recorded.  It  is  a great  improvement  in  the  now  Statute,  that 
this  positive  evil  of  the  present  Examination  is  therein  obviated  ; 
for  the  names  of  all  who  pass  are  henceforth  to  bo  published,  bo 
they  honoured  or  not. 

In  reference  to  the  fifth  end.  (P.  768.) — This  end  is  the  elicit- 
ing in  the  student  the  fullest  and  most  unexclusive  energy  of 
thought : 1°,  by  presenting  to  him  the  most  suitable  objects  of 
study  ; and  2°,  by  teaching  these  through  the  most  suitable  exer- 
cises.— Of  these  in  detail. 

As  to  the  objects : — The  more  arduous  studies,  those  which, 
requiring,  draw  forth  the  highest  and  most  improving  activity  of 
mind, — Philosophy  proper,  (the  thinking  of  thought,  the  science 
of  what  can  and  can  not  be  known,)  and  a philosophic  treatment 
of  the  sciences  in  general ; — these,  as  a matter  of  necessity,  must 
be  excluded  from  iin  education  monopolised  by  .an  interest,  like 
the  collegial  of  Oxford,  constituted,  not  by  ability  and  acquire- 
ment,— -and  teaching,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  taught,  but  for 
the  profit  of  the  teacher.  For  an  instruction,  in  objects,  methods, 
means,  can  never  possibly  transcend  the  average  level  of  the 
instructors.  The  honour  of  the  University,  and  the  advantage  of 
its  alumni,  are  here,  therefore,  now  subordinated  to  the  capacity 
of  those,  who  were  rarely  incorporated  for  any  capacity  of  aca- 
demical teaching,  though  usurping  exclusively  the  office ; while 
what  is  the  comparative  height  and  depth  of  their  actual  capacity 
for  that  office,  and  on  an  Oxford  standard,  the  table  shows. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  studies  fostered  in  Oxford  being  those 
which  demand  a higher  capacity,  and  elicit  any  maximum  of 
thought,  it  was  requisite  to  prefer  such  as  could  bo  best  reduced 
to  an  inferior  level,  to  mechanism  and  routine.  And  though 
impossible  for  a University  to  exclude  all  philosophical  authors 
from  the  academical  cycle ; yet  philosophy  was  taught  not  as  food 
for  speculation,  but  in  the  dicta  of  these  authors  as  peremptory  and 
decisive ; whilst  the  student’s  knowledge  was  guaged,  not  by  his 
systematic  comprehension  of  a work  in  its  totality,  parts  and  rcla- 
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lions,  but  only  by  the  accuracy  (and  that  is  not  to  be  contemned) 
with  which  lie  might  have  coininittcd  to  memory  the  very  terms 
of  its  definitions,  in  the  very  language  of  its  writer. 

As  to  the  exercises;  their  existence  and  utility  were  of  course 
regulated  by  the  capabilities  of  the  exerciser. 

JixamiiMtion  (p.  7<)fl)  limited  to  the  petty  numbers  of  the  pupils, 
and  by  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  Tutor,  was  too  frequently, 
if  it  took  place  at  all,  a perfunctory,  occasional,  and  useless  form. 

Disputation  (p.  770)  long  obsolete,  was,  except  as  a dead  for- 
mality, in  Oxford  totally  forgotten. 

Repetition  (p.  773)  is  the  exercise  which  has  been  most  success- 
fully practised  in  Oxford  ; this,  indeed,  the  examination  for  a 
degree  made  necessary.  Herein  there  is  every  thing  to  praise ; 
and  had  the  study  been  needs  as  intelligent  as  sedulous,  and 
directed  as  much  to  understand  as  to  remember,  there  would 
have  been  almost  nothing  left  even  to  desire. 

Written  Comi>osition.  (1’.  775.) — Not  one  of  the  conditions  of 
this  exercise  are  in  Oxford  collegially  fulfilled, — except  in  small 
measure,  and  by  unusual  accident. — The  student  is  not  compelled 
to  think  for  himself,  by  being  limited  to  definite  parts  of  a definite 
subject ; but,  if  the  form  of  a written  composition  be  occasionally 
required,  he  is  left  to  satisfy  the  demand  by  any  production,  how- 
ever vaguely  pertinent,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  not  even  his  own. 
— There  is  no  one  bound,  no  one  probably  inclined,  if,  indeed,  any 
one  competent,  to  criticism. — Finally,  there  is  no  numerous 
audience  to  listen ; and  so  far  from  any  stimulus  to  exertion,  a 
j)aiustaking  writer  would  by  Ids  fellows  be  only  derided  .as  a 
painstaking  dunce. 

Teaching,  in  order  to  learn.  (P.  77G.) — This  is  not  now  in 
Oxford,  indeed  not  now  in  any  of  our  present  Universities,  em- 
ployed as  an  improving  exercise  in  the  course  of  learning.  But, 
in  Oxford,  as  the  Tutors  are  generally  neither  old  in  years,  nor 
few  in  numbers ; therefore,  if  individually  well  selected,  and  their 
tuition  such  .as  to  necessitate  an  all-sided  instruction  of  themselves, 
the  tutorial  system  might  justly  claim,  as  a reflex  mean  of  erudi- 
tion, some  peculiar  adv.ant.ages.  But,  alas!  a Tutor’s  appointment 
.and  teaching  are  so  much  mere  matters  of  routine,  that  little  or 
no  profit  can  accrue  to  himself  from  the  exercise  of  his  function. 
In.struction  h.as  been  too  long  and  too  generally,  in  Oxford,  .as  else- 
where, the  “ .sifllcmcnt  des  Perroquets;”  nor,  unless  the  doctrine 
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of  Aristotle  in  regard  to  teaching  and  knowledge  (p.  705)  be 
egrcgiously  wrong,  can  the  modern  discipline  of  that  University 
make  (as  a system)  pretension  to  respect,  or  even  toleration  ? 

Convermtion  with,  interrogation  of,  the  learned,  (p.  778,)  is  an 
exercise  to  bo  at  once  discounted;  for  no  one  will  hold,  that  an 
Oxford  Fellow-Tutor  is  now,  ex  officio,  to  be  presumed,  either 
wise  himself,  or  a fountain  of  wisdom  to  inejuiring  pupils.* 

Social  Studg  (p.  771))  is  an  exercise  which,  as  it  can  be  best 
realized  in  the  community  of  an  academical  House,  affords  an 
advantage  more  than  compensating  for  certain  disadvantages 
which  frequently  result  from  such  an  arrangement.  In  this  view, 
therefore,  I think,  that  the  Colleges  are,  and  that  the  Halls  might 
be,  profitable  institutions ; — but  the  best  as  now  existing,  are 
capable  of  great  improvement. 

In  reference  to  the  sixth  end  (p.  780), — the  grant  of  a Degree 
or  authentic  certificate  of  proficiency.  To  say  nothing  of  their 
personal  and  professional  character,  and  judging  only  from  the 
mode  of  their  appointment,  and  the  sacred  obligation  under  which 
they  must  ever  consciously  act ; I should  confidently  rely  on  the 
moral  rectitude  of  the  Oxford  Examiners.  This,  indeed,  I have 
never  heard  c.alled  in  question,  either  as  regards  the  Oxford  or 
the  Cambridge  Masters ; and,  in  this  fundamental  condition  of  the 
value  of  a degree  and  relative  cl.assification,  these  Universities 
stand  in  honourable  contrast  to  most  others. — As  to  the  compe- 
tence of  the  Examiners,  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  examination, 
the  same  is  true.  But  the.se  objects,  like  the  objects  of  instruc- 
tion, I must  hold  to  be  inadequate,  in  as  much  as  they  do  not 
comprise  Philosophy  and  sundry  of  the  philosophical  sciences. 
(Sec  p.  786,  sq.) — In  another  respect,  I think  that  a far  more 
definite  line  should  have  been  drawn  between  the  higher  honours, 
which  in  the  neiv  Examination  Statute  .are  attached  to  the  depart- 
ments necessary  for  a degree,  and  the  lower,  there  assigned  to 
branches  of  study  left  optional  to  the  candidate.  For  a class  of 

• Tlie  following  note  should  have  been  appended  to  the  <piotation  (p.  779) 
from  the  Cai'olinc  .Statntes : — This  regulation,  as  to  a ((uestioning  of  the 
1’rofcs.sor,  is  an  inheritance  devolving  from  the  middle  ages — the  mere  repe- 
tition of  an  ancient  statute.  It  is  found,  almost  in  the  same  words,  as  a law, 
in  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Universities,  and  throughout  the  Colleges  in  every 
Catholic  conntiy  belonging  to  the  Society  of  .Jesn.s.  In  like  manner,  the 
Gennan  I’rotestant  Universities,  in  general,  secure,  by  public  authority',  this 
privilege  of  interrogating  the  academical  instructor; — I remember  the  fact, 
in  reference  to  Goettingen,  Krlangen,  Greifswalde,  JIarburg.  &r. 
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honour  in  any  one  department  is  ostensibly  the  same  as  a class  of 
honour  in  any  other. — Nor  can  I think,  that  more  might  not  be 
done  to  evince  the  comparative  proficiency  of  individuals,  h'or 
though  no  one  should  roach  a third,  second,  or  first  class,  without 
a definite  amount  of  learning  ; still  the  several  candidates  within 
that  cliiss  might  be  easily  subordinated  by  comparative  merit,  and 
not  left  to  the  tumultuary  grouping  of  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment.— But  of  this  again. 

In  reference  to  the  seventh  end,  (p.  780), — the  public  E,\hibitions 
necessary  for  the  study  of  the  Physical  sciences.  On  the  present 
state  of  Oxford  in  this  respect  I am  hardly  qualified  to  speak. 
As  to  the  mode  of  instruction  in  these  sciences,  I shall  have 
occasion  to  say  somewhat  in  the  sequel. 

In  reference  to  the  eighth  end,  (p.  782,) — the  supply  of  the 
students  with  a complement  of  Books  suited  to  their  scientific 
wants, — Oxford,  publicly  or  privately,  has  done  nothing.  The 
libraries  of  the  several  colleges  are,  I believe,  (like  the  Bodleian 
and  Badcliffe,)  still  closed  against  the  undergraduate ; nor 
indeed  have  the  Houses,  in  general,  such  selections  of  books  as 
would  be  rightly  useful  to  him  in  the  guidance  and  promotion  of 
his  studies. 

In  reference  to  the  ninth  end,  (p.  783,) — a responsible  and  com- 
petent board  of  Regulation  and  Patronage,— Oxford  has  none. 
The  need  of  it  is  shown  by  centuries  of  illegality  and  abasement. 

In  reference  to  the  tenth  end,  (p.  783,) — -the  adequate  Remunera- 
tion of  the  university  Teachers  ; — as  university  teaching  is  now 
virtually  extinct  in  Oxford,  there  can  bo  no  question  about  its 
adequate  remuneration.  Indeed,  the  conjoined  facts,  — the 
ancient  deficiency  of  this  recompense. — its  independence  on  the 
exertion  of  the  incumbent,  and  his  consequent  tendency  to  do 
nothing, — the  vicious  modes  of  nominating  professors,  the  nomina- 
tion, therefore,  of  incompetent  pr-Tlectors, — the  disinclination  of 
the  new  rulers  of  the  University,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  to  do  ought 
to  raise  the  public  instruction,  which  they  were  sworn  to  improve, 
— in  fine,  even  their  active  co-operation  towards  its  actual  c.x- 
tinction ; these  conjoined  facts  soon  had  their  natural — their 
necessary  result.  The  public  or  academical  education  was  nulli- 
fied, if  not  formally  iinnullcd ; the  priviite  or  domestic  silently 
succeeded  to  its  place;  and  the  Fellow  who  rarely  obtained  his 
appointment  in  College  from  literary  merit,  superseded  the  Pro- 
les-sor,  who  ought  in  the  University,  to  have  been  elected  to  his 
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chair  for  that  alone,— but  who,  at  last,  had  become  so  contemptible, 
that,  except  when  an  endowment  could  be  converted  into  a sine- 
cure, was,  without  reclamation,  not  even  nominally  elected  at  all. 
Most  of  the  public  proelectorships  or  academical  chairs,  thus  have, 
and  have  long  had,  an  existence  only  in  the  Statute-book.  (See 
pp.  437-441,  4(30^02.) 

In  reference  to  the  eleventh  end,  (p.  785,) — a Provision  for 
academical  Emeriti, — witli  this,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that 
Oxford  is  wholly  unprovided. 

In  regard  to  the  twelfth  awl  last  end,  (p.  785,) — the  accommo- 
dation of  the  academical  members  in  Academical  Houses  (Halls  or 
Colleges,) — Oxford  supplies  this,  but  not  under  all  the  three  con- 
ditions to  their  full  extent.  The  first  is  not  adequately  fulfilled. 
The  second  does  not  at  present  emerge.  The  third  is  fairly  per- 
formed. 

I have,  in  these  previous  observations,  been  compelled — com- 
pelled in  the  interest  of  truth — to  show,  in  various  respects,  that 
the  education  now  afforded  in  tlie  University  of  O.xford,  is  not 
such  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  though  no  attentive  reader  can  sup- 
pose, from  my  strictures  upon  this,  that  I am,  by  preference,  an 
admirer  of  any  other  British  University ; still  I think  it  proper 
explicitly  to  state, — that  I regard  our  British  Universities,  as, 
thoxtyh  in  different  ways,  all  lamentably  imperfect ; and  while 
none,  in  my  opinion,  accomplishes  what,  under  right  regulation  it 
might,  I should  yet  be  mortified  to  have  it  thought,  that  I could 
institute  a comparison  where  there  is  no  medium,  far  less  dis- 
parage one  iniwlequate  instrument  to  the  praise  of  any  other. 
Oxford  is  here  only  collated  with  Oxford ; and  for  aught  that  1 
liave  said,  however  imperfect  may  be  the  education  of  that  Uni- 
versity as  tested  by  its  own  standard,  I might  still,  without  at 
least  self-contradiction,  hold  that  the  discipline  of  Oxford  consti- 
tutes, in  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  very  best  academical  discipline  in 
the  British  empire.  In  point  of  fact,  with  the  present  unfortunate 
organisations  of  professorial  appointment,  I hardly  think  that  the 
Professors  of  the  British  Universities  would,  as  a body,  show  a 
higher  average  than  the  Oxford  Tutors,  if  we  had  their  relative 
capacity  meted  by  a standard  like  the  Oxford  Examination. 
They  ai'O,  pro  tanto,  in  general,  unknown  quantities. 

I now  proceed  to  the  last  head  of  distribution. 
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iv.)  Sitffffoition  of  such  Changes  as  may  most  easily  be  made,  to 
render  the  University  of  Oxford  a more  efficient  instrument  for 
the  purpose  of  general  and  preparatory  education. 

As  already  promised,  I do  not  mean  to  hazard  the  suggestion 
of  measures  which  would  hero  realise  any  ideal  of  a j)erfcct  Uni- 
versity. I propose  only  easy  and  manifest  remedies  for  evils 
intolerable  even  to  ordinary  reason.  It  is  self-evident,  that  if 
Fellowships,  Headships,  &e.,  were  made  the  just  rewards  of  aca- 
demical merit,  these  offices,  themselves  enhanced  indefinitely  in 
estimation,  would  constitute  an  app.aratus  of  powerful  agencies, 
which,  as  they  have  hitherto  impeded,  would  now  be  turned  to 
promote,  the  ends  of  the  University  ; and  Oxford,  raised  from  her 
])rcsent  humble  and  ambiguous  condition,  would  henceforward 
stand  proudly  forth  as  the  most  efficient  mean,  perhaps,  of  educa- 
tion in  the  world.  But  this,  however  I may  wish,  I would  not 
venture  to  propose. 

A Univer.sity  only  exists,  as  it  executes  the  functions  of  its 
existence ; education  is  the  one  sole  function  for  which  it  was 
created  : as  an  organ  of  education,  the  University  of  Oxford  (and 
what  is  true  of  Oxford  is  true  of  Cambridge)  has  been  long  sus- 
pended ; its  existence,  therefore,  is  in  abeyance.  The  statutory 
education  being  sui)prc.ssod  in  the  public  University,  a precarious 
education  has  been  attempted  in  the  four-and-twenty  private  but 
privileged  Houses;  while  these,  unconnected  with  the  University 
and  with  each  other  .os  seminaries  of  instruction,  are  merely  a local 
aggregation  of  so  many  private  and  irresponsible  schools,  their 
only  academical  correlation  being,  that  they  all  .send  up  their 
pupils,  as  candidates  for  a degree,  to  be  examined  by  the  central 
board  appointed  by  the  University.  This  public  examination,  as 
wo  have  seen,  shows,  of. itself,  that  these  twenty-four  Houses  are, 
in  general,  most  inefficient  private  schools ; one  sinking  below 
another  to  such  a depth,  that  the  lowest  of  the  twenty-four  is 
almost  twenty-four  times  lower  than  the  highest. 

The  Houses  and  their  Heads  have  contrived,  however,  to 
swamp  the  University.  Have  they  elevated  themselves  ? But  in 
restoring  the  public  reality  of  education  against  the  private  and 
usurping  semblance — in  restoring  the  University  against  the  Col- 
leges ; we  ought  not  to  imitate  the  precedent  of  the  Houses,  we 
ought  not  to  swamp  them.  Our  policy  should,  in  fact,  bo  directly 
the  converse.  Let  “ Reform,”  not  “ Rc.scind,”  be  the  word. 
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Restoring  the  University,  we  should  not  supersede  the  Colleges  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  enable  the  best  to  do  far  more  than  they  can 
now  accomplish,  and  compel  the  worst  to  become  the  rivals  of  the 
best  Let  our  reform  be  that  of  Bacon, — without  bravery,  or 
scandal,  or  assentation,  either  of  old  or  new ; and  taking  counsel 
of  every  time,  if  our  changes  be  rational,  lot  us  not  be  startled 
should  they  be  compulsory.  They  ought,  however,  to  be  gradual; 
beneficial  to  the  public,  but  not  unjust  to  individuals : announced, 
long  enough  before  they  are  carried  into  execution ; and  no  duty 
suddenly  required  of  any  to  which  he  is  not  bound  to  be  com- 
petent. Our  procedure  should  be  the  same  in  our  seminaries  of 
cither  kind  ; in  both  we  should  prefer  ingrafting  to  extirpation, — 
were  it  only  for  parcimony  of  time.  For  thus,  as,  in  our  gardens, 
the  idlest  stock  may  by  a prudent  treatment  soon  rise  into  a fruit- 
ful tree;  so,  in  our  Universities,  the  least  effective  College  may 
by  a judicious  introduction  of  new  measures  spring  at  once  to 
unexpected  usefulness  and  honour  : 

— “ Nec  loiigum  teuipns,  et  ingens 
Exiit  ad  caelum  ramis  felicibns  arbos, 

Miraturqnc  novas  frondes  et  non  sna  poma.” 

In  the  ensuing  observations,  I shall  consider  a)  Things  pri- 
mary or  constitutive;  b)  Things  secondary  or  coraplemental. 

a.)  Things  primary  or  constitutive.  Under  this  head  the  dis- 
cussion divides  itself  into  five  parts,  in  as  much  as  it  regards : — 
1.  The  Objects  of  instruction;  2.  The  Instructors  or  kind  of  per- 
sons privileged  to  teach ; 3.  The  Instruction  and  its  modes ; 4. 
The  Excitement  to  study  ; 5.  The  Degree  or  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency. 

1.  The  Objects  of  instruction.  (Pp.  765  and  785  sq.;  768, 
sq.  and  794  sq.) 

From  what  has  been  previously  said  it  is  apparent,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  much  good,  and  not  a little  deficient,  in  the 
object-matter  of  the  Oxford  education. 

In  the  first  place,  I hold,  that  the  study,  there  pursued,  of  phi- 
lology, and  in  general  of  classical  antiquity,  is  of  the  highest  uti- 
lity ; both  (objectively)  as  supplying  the  prerequisites  of  ulterior 
knowledge,  and  (subjectively)  as  a discipline  of  mind.  In  relation 
to  the  former,  I have  above,  (pp.  342-354,)  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  classical  studies  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  liberal 
professions,  more  especially  to  Theology ; and  in  reference  to  the 
latter,  I would  only  object,  that,  as  too  mechanically  taught,  in 
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Oxford,  those  studies  do  not  become  the  mean  of  sufficiently 
awakening  the  learner  to  a vigorous  self  activity.  In  a word,  the 
philological  teaching  is  there  not  philosophical  enough.  Even  the 
higher  grammar,  a science  most  important  in  itself,  and  com- 
prising problems  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  discussion, 
is,  educationally  at  least,  wholly  neglected ; the  philology,  the 
object,  of  tuition  in  the  College,  and  of  examination  in  the  schools, 
rarely  rising  above  an  empirical  knowledge  of  the  phraseology  of 
this  or  that  classical  author. 

But  in  the  second  place,  this  omission  of  philosophical  grammar 
from  the  cycle  of  university  studies,  is  only  part  and  parcel  of 
the  omission  of  philosophy  itself  along  with  the  more  central  of 
the  philosophical  sciences.  On  this  unhappy  omission,  academi- 
cally unexampled  out  of  England,  in  violation  even  of  English 
academical  statute,  and  contrary  to  all  opinions, — universally  tlie 
most  respectable,  and  specially  the  most  respected  in  Oxford,  I 
have  already  spoken,  and  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak. 
As  noticed.  Philosophy,  in  Oxford,  as  in  Cambridge,  was  only  left 
untaught,  when  the  ordinary  instructor  had  become  incapable  of 
teaching  it.  The  raising  of  the  teacher  in  these  schools  is,  there- 
fore, a prerequisite  to  the  restoration  of  philosophy.  And  of  that, 
anon. 

2.  The  Instructoks,  or  persons  privileged  to  teach.  (Pp.  765 
and  790  sq. ; 760  and  793.) 

Speaking  oidy  of  the  fundamental  faculty, — there  are  two 
kinds  of  Instructors  to  whom  Universities  confide  the  performance 
of  their  essential  duty — the  business  of  education.  These  we  may 
call  Professors  and  Tutors;  although  the  distinction  in  function 
may  not,  especially  in  former  ages,  and  in  foreign  countries,  cor- 
respond always  to  the  distinction  in  name.  By  Professor,  1 mean 
a teacher,  exclusively  privileged,  to  deliver  from  his  own  resources 
and  at  his  own  discretion,  a course  of  lectures,  on  a certain  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  to  the  whole  academical  alumni.  By  Tutor, 
I mean  a teacher,  among  others,  privileged  to  see  that  his  pecu- 
liar pupils  (a  section  of  the  academical  alumni)  read  and  under- 
stand certain  books — certain  texts,  codes,  departments  of  doc- 
trine, authorized  by  the  University.  Tutors  are  now,  de  facto 
at  least,  the  only  necessary  instructors  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
Professors  alone  are  known  in  the  other  British,  as  in  all  foreign. 
Universities. 

Instruction  by  Tutors,  and  instruction  by  Profes.sors,  have,  seve- 
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rally,  peculiar  advantages ; there  are  certain  conditions  which  each 
system  specially  supposes ; and  this  or  that  Tutorial,  this  or  that 
Professorial,  application  will  bo  good  or  bad,  as  the  conditions 
of  the  special  system  are  or  are  not  fulfilled  in  it.  Comparing 
these  together  in  themselves,  that  is,  all  else  being  supposed 
equal : — 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  Professorial  instruction  is, — that 
requiring  a small  complement  of  teachers,  these  may  individually 
all  be  of  a higher  learning  and  ability ; and  consequently  in  so 
far  as  higher  individual  learning  and  ability  afford  a superior 
instruction,  the  Professorial  system,  if  properly  organized,  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  Tutorial,  oven  at  the  best. — But  in  so  far  as  the 
efficiency  of  an  education  depends  on  the  greater  number  of  its 
teachers ; or,  in  so  far  as  the  condition  of  higher  learning  and 
ability  is  not  adequately  supplied,  the  Professorial  system  is  infe- 
rior to  the  Tutorial,  as  the  Tutorial  ought  to  be. — But  as  each,  if 
properly  organized  and  apphed,  has  thus  its  several  utilities ; wo 
shall  find,  that  as  practically  realized  in  this  kingdom,  the  condi- 
tions of  neither  have  been  fulfilled. 

Professorial  Sysiem. — The  fundamental  condition  of  this  scheme 
is  the  superior  qualification, — learning,  ability,  and  didactic  skill, 
— of  the  Professor,  But  how  greatly  this  condition  has  been 
neglected,  is  shewn  in  the  wretched  modes  of  academical  appoint- 
ment prevalent  in  this  country.  (See  pp.  386 — 400. 

Tutorial  System. — There  are  three  conditions  of  the  efficiency 
of  this  scheme : 1°,  The  application  of  the  Tutorial  numbers  ; 
2°,  The  competency  of  the  indixridual  Tutors ; 3°,  The  sufiiciency 
of  the  academically  authorised  books. 

As  to  the  first  condition,  and  looking  merely  to  0.xford,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  the  Tutors  from  their  isolation  in 
the  private  houses,  and  to  employ  them,  in  larger  or  smaller  plu- 
ralities, in  exercising  the  academical  alumni,  collected  into  Uni- 
versity or  public  classes.  And  yet,  the  greatest  and  most  distinctive 
mean  of  Tutorial  efficiency  has  thus,  in  the  English  Universities, 
remained  unapplied.  With  a staff  of  very  incompetent  Tutors, 
this  measure  could  not,  indeed,  be  accomplished.  It  could  not 
even  be  attempted.  But  tbe  necessity  of  its  appliance  would  forth- 
with determine  an  elevation  of  Tutorial  qualification.  Those  who 
had  deemed  themselves,  and  had  been  deemed  by  others,  not 
incompetent  for  the  function,  so  long  as  tuition  lurked  a torpid 
routine  in  the  privacy  of  a college,  would  no  longer  appear  even 
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tolerable,  so  soon  as  their  inferioritj’  was  brought  into  public, 
and  into  public  comparison  with  the  .superiority  of  others.  A 
beneficial  competition  would  thus  be  determined  between  the 
instructors ; all  would  endeavour  to  e.xcel,  and  none  be  content 
to  remain  very  far  inferior.  The  necessity  of  taking  measures 
for  the  better  appointment  of  Tutors  would  soon  follow,  if  this 
improvement  had  not  indeed  preceded ; and  the  students  (besides 
the  other  benefits  of  such  a class)  would  thus  enjoy  the  triple 
advantage, — of  being  variously  e-vercised  by  a competent  number 
of  competent  instructors, — of  hearing  the  same  object  considered 
by  different  intellects  in  different  views, — and  of  having  placed 
before  tliem  the  highest  academical  examples  of  erudition  and 
ability.  But  such  an  organisation  of  public  classes  under  appointed 
Tutors,  for  the  daily  exercise  of  the  students  in  general  in  their 
common  studies, — this,  as  I said,  has  never  been  attempted  in 
either  of  the  only  two  Universities  in  which  the  Tutorial  system 
h.as  prevailed  ; and  yet  this  application  is  the  very  mean  through 
which  that  system  can  realise  its  chief  advantages.  For  a 
plurality  of  Tutors  can  do  wliat  can  be  done  by  no  individual 
Professor. 

As  to  the  second  condition,  — the  competency  of  the  several 
Tutors, — this  has  not  only  not  been  fulfilled  ; but  on  the  con- 
trary, (as  repeatedly  observed,)  the  Tutorial  office  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  University  to  the  private  incorporations,  the 
members  of  which  are,  in  general,  neither  Collegial  Meads  nor 
Collegial  Fellows,  from  any  literary  merit.  It  is  certainly  true, 
that  the  University  is  not  so  totally  dependent  on  individual 
competence  in  the  teacher,  where  the  Tutorial  system  prevails, 
as  where  the  Professorial.  Still,  however,  it  is  dependent,  in  a 
great  degree ; aiid  the  memorable  and  melancholy  consequences 
of  the  neglect,  in  Oxford,  of  the  Tutors’  competency  arc  more 
than  sufficient  to  manifest  the  clamant  urgency  for  a prompt  and 
fundamental  reformation  of  the  abuse.  (See  pp.  744,  sq.)  One 
prospective  measure,  corrective  at  least  of  the  evil  in  the  mass, 
presents  itself  obtrusively.  By  statute,  the  condition  of  becoming 
Tutor  is  not  a but  a (P.  411,&c.)  The  mono- 
poly of  privileged  Tutorial,  that  is,  now  of  academical,  instruction 
by  the  members  of  the  private  incorporations,  is  an  illegal  usur- 
pation. I would,  therefore,  suggest,  that  no  one  should,  hence- 
forth, be  eligible  for  this  office,  (which  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses  themselves,  has  long  been  privileged  and  public,) 
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who  lias  not  taken  Priniary  Highest  Honours;  and  that  he 
should  only  be  competent  to  act,  at  least  as  University  Tutor,  in 
tliat  department  wherein  he  shall  have  so  graduated.  1 am,  of 
course,  aware,  that  some  first  class  men  may  turn  out  compara- 
tively jK)or  instructors  ; and  that  some  laudable  instructors  may 
stand  comparatively  low  in  the  Examination.  Hut  still,  these  are 
the  exceptions.  And  although  it  might  be  proper  to  have  a mean 
of  conferring  Tutorial  eligibility  for  special  reasons,  still  it  can- 
not but  be  advantageous,  to  lay  down  a highest  academical 
honour  as  the  general  condition  of  becoming  Tutor.  This  would 
at  once  abolish  the  present  unparalleled  system  of  abuse  ; which, 
comparing  the  educational  establishments  of  Oxford  only  with 
themselves,  allows  one  House  to  sink  below  another  to  some  ten 
or  twenty  depths.— But  as  it  is  of  consequence,  that  the  several 
Tutors  should  bo  connected  with  individual  Houses,  it  being  of 
importance  that  College  should  rival  College  for  the  honours  of 
the  University  ; and  as  there  is,  at  present,  no  other  authority  to 
which  this  patronage  could  be  safely  confided  : 1 am  not  prepared 
to  say,  that  the  appointment  of  Tutor  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Collegial  Head. — At  the  same  time,  in  the  smaller  Colleges,  it 
might  be  advantageous,  if  two  at  least  combined,  and  had  in  com- 
mon a single  complement  of  Tutors. — Could  not  government  be 
induced,  to  make  a laudable  exception  of  its  arbitrary  patronage, 
so  that  the  Tutor,  (always  generally  in  orders,)  who  is  not  a 
Fellow,  might,  after  a meritorious  period  of  instruction,  claim  a 
benefice  in  the  Church  ? Equitably,  a higher  proportion  of  the 
fee,  which  the  student  ought  now  to  pay  for  his  superior  educa- 
tion, should  be  allowed  to  those  Tutors  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a Fellowship  and  its  results. 

The  third  condition  of  the  Tutorial  system  is,  the  sufficiency  of 
the  academically  authorised  books. — This  condition,  if  adequately 
fulfilled,  gives,  in  my  opinion,  a decided  advantage  to  the  Tutorial 
over  the  Professorial  scheme  of  education, — at  least  as  the  latter 
is  now  constituted  in  this  kingdom  ; (and  if  combined  with  the 
second  condition,  even  over  the  Professorial  in  its  most  perfect 
organisation  abroad.)  For — 

In  the  first  place,  as  existing  among  ourselves,  the  Professor  is 
not  improbably  tuiequal  to  his  ojfice ; no  method  of  academical 
patronage  prevalent  in  Britain  being  good, — one,  in  fact,  is  only 
more  vicious  than  another.  The  standard  of  academical  compe- 
tence is,  consequently,  low  ; and  the  Professor  too  often,  even  on 
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tliat  low  standard,  an  inadequate  instructor.  But  on  this  matter 
I need  not  at  present  enter,  having  already  treated  of  it  in  detail. 
(See  pp.  3ti2-400.) 

In  tlie  necond  place,  the  doctrine  of  a Professor  is  at  best  only 
the  opinion  of  an  individual. — If  appointed  by  an  incompetent,  an 
irresponsible,  a partial  authority,  he  is  probably  of  merely  ordi- 
nary talents,  or  of  merely  ordinary  information  ; in  either  case, 
therefore,  his  opinions,  on  the  subject  which  he  has  an  academical 
monopoly  to  teach,  arc  not  worth  the  knowing. — If  the  Professor 
be  a man  of  talent,  his  ingenuity  may  easily  mislead  both  himself 
and  others ; and,  exempt  from  criticism,  he  may  continue  to  pro- 
pagate for  decades,  with  the  authority  of  a privileged  teacher  and 
the  contagion  of  admiring  pupils,  doctrines  not  only  theoretically 
false,  but  practically  dangerous ; doctrines  which,  if  published  to 
the  world,  are  lightly  analysed  into  a tissue  of  sophistry  and  half 
knowledge.  It  may  indeed  be,  that  a Professorial  course  is  trust- 
worthy and  instructive,  supplying  a want  in  the  patent  literature 
of  the  subject ; or  affording  a useful  introduction  to  its  study. 
But  this  is  rai’c.  How  few  academical  courses  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  the  press,  even  by  self-love  or  the  partiality  of  friend- 
ship ; and  of  those  which  have  actually  been  published,  how  few 
have  the  public  thought  worthy  of  perusal ! But  for  the  chance 
of  such  a possibility,  I hardly  think,  that  a great  University,  like 
Oxford,  (which  has  at  its  disposal  a large  and  costly  staff  of  Tutors, 
and,  therefore,  is  not,  like  poorer  Universities,  dependent  on  Pro- 
fessors,) would  bo  wise,  in  preferring  the  dangerous  probabilities 
of  our  present  Professorial  system,  or  even  the  favourable  contin- 
gencies of  any  better  which  it  is  ever  likely  to  compass.  It  would, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  be  far  safer  to  elevate  its  actual  educa- 
tion by  Tutors;  than,  subverting  that,  to  return  to  its  old  edu- 
cation by  Professors,  (still  statutory  though  this  be,)  even  with 
the  best  prospects  of  improvement.* 

• I have  latterly,  in  some  suliordinate  points,  modifleil  niy  opinion  on  tlio 
Professorial  and  Tntorial  .systcm.s,  in  reference  to  Oxford,  anil  in  reference 
to  each  other ; — and  this  principally  from  three  considerations. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  I was  formerly  inclined  to  professorial,  as  the  chief 
academical  instruction,  not  certainly  on  its  own  account,  (for  I always  held, 
that  what  is  good  in  a lecture  would  be  Ijctter  in  a book) ; bnt  because  I 
saw  therein  the  only  mean  of  collecting  the  .students  in  large  clas.ses : regarding 
a large  class  a.s  the  necessary  condition  of  exercise  ; and  deeming  cxerci.se,  if 
not  the  sole,  as  the  paramount,  function  of  a University  in  its  general  education. 
I had  even,  in  theory,  imagined  a plurality  of  Professoi-s  on  the  same  subjt'ct, 
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In  the  third  place,  there  are  in  all  or  most  of  the  departments 
of  knowledge  which  a University,  in  its  fundamental  faculty, 
ought  by  preference  to  teach,  certain  essential  parts,  certain 
primary  or  preparatory  truths,  certain  -books  even,  which  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  that  a student  should,  above  all  and  before 
all,  be  made  familiar  with.*  But  those,  for  the  very  reason  that 

in  order  to  reduce  the  class  of  auditors  to  the  i>oasibility  of  being  exercised ; ' 
thinking,  perhaps,  too  much  of  the  utilit}-  of  professorial  competition  and  the 
example  of  ancient  Padua,  too  little  of  the  countervailing  evils  and  the 
example  of  Universities  in  gi-noral.  But  though  this  plan  has  been  also 
advocated  by  my  leanied  friend,  Mr  Bonamy  Price,  in  his  late  ingenious 
“Suggestions  for  the  extension  of  Professorial  teaching  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,”  I cannot  now  maintain  it.  It  had  not  formerly  occuiTcd  to  mo,  that 
this  exercise  might  be  effected,  and  better  effected,  by  other  means  than  the 
Profe.ssor.  Of  this  I am  now  i)ersuaded.  For,  were  the  Tutors  merely  rai.scd 
to  their  proper  level  as  instnictors,  as  without  difficulty  could  be  done,  they 
might  then  easily  be  drawn  from  the  College,  and  each,  like  a Professor, 
applied  as  an  individual  in  the  exercise  of  University  classes.  Nay,  as  the 
proper  execution  of  this  office  requires  numbers,  the  Tutors,  in  their  plurality, 
could  discharge  it  better  than  is  possible  by  all  the  exertions  of  any  single 
exerciser — of  any  Professor. 

In  the  second  place,  a matnrer  reflection  has  convinced  me, — that  while 
the  Tutors  ought  not  to  be  almlislied  but  improved  ; their  subjection,  us 
subordinates  to  the  personal  and  arbitrarj-  instruction  of  a Professor,  would, 
by  men  of  standing  and  intelligence,  be  felt  as  degrading,  even  were  the  Pro- 
fessor raised  to  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  as  simply  intolerable,  were  the 
Professor  to  remain  at  the  present  British  level,  that  is,  be  no  bettor  than 
themselves. 

In  the  third  place,  if  the  Profeasorial  system,  for  the  non-physical — the 
non-exhibitory  studies,  were  again  restored,  and  still  more  if  a plurality  of 
Professors  lectured  on  the  same  science,  there  could  either  no  longer  be  any 
unity  in  the  examination  for  a degi-ec,  or  the  subject-s  of  examination  must 
be  divorced  from  the  teaching  of  the  academical  iustnictor. 

To  these  three  considerations  there  may  be  added  a fourth ; — the  improba- 
bility, that  even  if  th(?  Professorial  system  were  re-established,  it  would  be 
established  on  a proper  footing,  that  Is,  on  a footing  such  as  is  not  yet  realised 
in  any  University  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  realisation  of  which  within 
herself,  Oxford  would  make  undoubtedly  a strenuous  resistance.  But  such 
was  the  hypothe.sis. 

• In  truth,  all  the  older  (as  indeed  some  of  the  later)  Professorial  “pra;- 
lections,”  were  only  explanatoiy  of  books ; and  the  various  departments  of 
the  Facnily  of  Arts,  throughout  the  Universities  of  Europe,  owe  their  con- 
stitution, in  fact,  to  Aristotle,  whose  different  works  (either  in  his  plain  text, 
or  in  this  text  and  a commentarj-,  or  in  an  abstract  from  this  text,)  were 
what  the  “Reader”  attempted, — were,  indeed,  what  .alone  he  was  permit- 
ted, to  expound.  The  older  Professors  were  therefore  intermediate  between 
our  present  Professors  and  our  present  Tutors.  In  Louvain,  for  example. 
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they  arc  certain,  wliile  they  at  once  supersede  his  speculations 
and  occupy  his  course ; arc  apt  to  be  omitted,  or  slurred  over,  or 
given,  without  reference  to  their  author,  even  by  a Professor  not 
ignorant  of  their  relations  and  importance.  The  advantage  of 
the  taught  is  thus,  too  often,  sacrificed  to  the  glory  of  the  teacher ; 
the  unhappy  learner  being  inflated  by  the  syllabub  of  novel  para- 
dox, not  nourished  by  the  bread  of  ancient  truth.  The  reverse 
of  this  a University  ought  to  ensure.  And  in  the  documents 
which  an  alumnus  ought  by  preference  to'  study,  there  is  more 
than  sufiicient  to  exhaust  tlie  curriculum  of  Arts.  A series  of  such 
documents  therefore  the  University  of  Oxford,  having  adopted 
the  plan  of  Tutorial  instruction,  is  even  bound  to  provide  and 
privilege;  as  the  materials  of  private  study  by  the  pupils, — of 
explanation  by  the  Tutors  in  the  Colleges, — and  of  exercise  by  the 
Tutors  in  the  “ schools.” 

But  coming  to  the  great  question — h this  condition  by  Oxford 
adequately  fulfilled? — To  this  we  must,  without  qualification, 
emphatically  answer — No.  Indeed  every,  the  remotest  requi- 
site towards  this  fulfilment  remains  still  unsupplied.  There  has  in 
Oxford  been  no  attempt  even  to  organize  an  intelligent  bo.ard  by 
whom  such  designation,  selection  and  collection  might  be  carefully, 
and  continually  made.  The  business  of  such  a board  of  studies  is 
neither  easy  nor  temporary.  The  right  performance  of  its  duties 
supposes  great  learning  and  great  judgment;  and  its  decisions  of 
one  year,  it  should  be  ready  to  revise  and  even  to  reverse,  the 
next.  It  ought  to  bo  actuated  by  no  motive  but  the  scientific 
interest  of  the  student ; and,  of  course,  in  its  choice  of  works  for 
academical  reading,  it  would  regard  as  foolish  any  limitation  by 
country  or  by  school.  But  such  a selection  is  not  more  difficult 
than  necc.ssary.  A University  which  employs  a tutorial  or  semi- 
tutorial  system  is  bound  to  have  its  own  series  of  approved  books, 
for  its  own  cycle  of  approved  studies ; and  among  the  “ academical 
courses”  which  have,  in  consequence,  been  collected  and  composed, 
we  possess  some  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  which  have 

(p.  737,  s»q.),  the  Profcs.sora  of  the  P-Tslagogia  bore,  perhaps,  even  more 
analogy  to  College  Tutors  than  to  University  Professors.  The  older  acade- 
mical instructors  thus,  in  fact,  united  what  more  recently  have  been  severed. 
Kor  was  the  uiiioii  nscles-s ; for  beside  combining  the  advantages  of  the  two 
pystems  of  teaching,  profcB.sorial  and  tutorial,  it  comiwised  others  of  far 
higher  consequence,  in  an  unexclusivc  employment  of  all  the  means  of  exer- 
cise and  excitation. 
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ever  been  made  ta  learning  and  philosophy.  But  in  this  respect, 
Oxford  has  done  absolutely  nothing, — beyond  (to  say  nothing  of 
religion)  some  indication  of  the  vaguest  in  its  Kxamination  Statutes 
touching  the  age  and  character  of  the  classical  works  to  which 
the  candidate  is  limited.  As  once  and  again  repeated,  the  central 
— the  peculiarly  academic  province  of  speculative  philosophy  or 
philosophy  proper  is,  in  modern  Oxford  as  in  modern  Cambridge, 
ignored.  And  in  both,  as  has  been  also  noticed,  for  the  same 
reason — the  average  inability  of  the  Tutors.  The  easier  parts  of 
Aristotle’s  system  were  indeed  still  retained ; but  these  might,  in 
the  circumstances,  have  been  as  well  omitted ; because,  read  as 
fragments,  and  by  minds  undisciplined  to  abstraction,  they  could 
neither  be  understood  themselves,  nor  stimulate  the  intellect  to 
understand  aught  else.  There  was  no  gradation  from  the  easy  to 
the  difficult,  from  the  new  to  the  old.  Philosophy  was  taught, 
philosophy  was  learned  more  by  rote  than  by  reason ; and  an 
abrupt  intrusion  of  the  tyro  thinker  into  the  Ethics  or  Politics 
of  the  Stagirite  might  discourage  or  disgust  even  a potential 
Montesquieu.  Logic  alone  was  studied  in  a modern  summary. 
But  here  too  the  unphilosophical  chiiracter  of  the  Oxford  philo- 
sophical discipline  is  apparent.  That  University,  having  for- 
merly adopted,  still  adheres  to  the  Compendium  of  Aldrich,  not 
because  Aldrich  was  a learned  dialectician,  but  an  academical  dig- 
nitary ; and  the  book,  not  overvalued  by  its  able  author,  after 
leading  and  misleading  Oxford  logicians,  during  former  genera- 
tions, at  last  affords  a more  appropriate  text  for  their  corrections 
during  the  present.*  But  should  Alma  Mater  thus  hag  behind 
her  alumni  ? 

.3.  The  Instruction  and  its  modes. — (Pp.  769,  sq.,  and  795,  sq.) 

The  mode  of  instruction  is  varied  by  the  various  character  of 
its  objects.  The  knowledge  which  depends  on  the  ocular  demon- 
stration of  costly  collections  and  experiments  ; — this  knowledge, 
easy  and  palpable,  requiring  an  appliance  more  of  the  senses  than 
of  the  understanding,  can  be  fully  taught  to  all,  at  once,  by  one 
competent  demonstrator.  The  teaching  of  the  natural  or  physical 
sciences  ought,  therefore,  as  1 have  already  observed,  to  be  Pro- 
Jessorial.  On  the  contrary,  the  sciences  which  result  less  from 
perception  than  from  thought,  and  which  principally  require,  that 

• See  Mr  Mansel's  Notes  on  the  Kudiinciitii  of  -Aldrich.  Of  these,  with- 
out disparagement  to  the  Dean,  it  may  be  said, — “ La  sauce  vant  mieux  quo 
le  poisson,” 
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the  understanding  of  the  learner  should  bo  itself  vigorously 
applied ; these  sciences,  having  no  external  exhibition,  are  not 
astricted  to  individual  teacliing,  and  if  many  can  more  effectually 
rouse  the  mind  of  the  learner  to  elaborative  exertion  than  one, 
will  best  be  taught  by  a well  organised  plurality  of  teachers, — in 
other  words,  through  a good  Tutorial  system.  This  good  Tutorial 
SyMern,  which  supposes  always  a competency  in  the  individual,  is  a 
combination  of  the  private  instruction  by  Tutors  in  the  College, 
and  of  the  public  discipline  by  these  Tutors  in  the  Unk<ersity. 

The  most  important  academical  sciences, — the  cognitions,  best 
in  themselves,  best  as  preparative  for  others,  and  best  cultivating 
the  mind  of  the  student,  are  all  of  this  latter  kind.  I would, 
therefore,  prefer  for  them,  perhaps  absolutely,  and  certmnly 
under  tlie  circumstances  of  Oxford,  the  improved  Tutorial  system. 
This  supposes  two  conditions.  It  supposes — 

1°,  Collegial  instruction  by  a Tutor,  — collegio-tutorial  classes. — 
The  student  having  by  himself  attentively  perused,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  mastered  a certain  portion  of  a certain  book,  goes  up 
sdong  with  his  class-fellows  of  the  same  College  to  the  Tutor’s 
lecture,  llcrc  the  pupil  reads,  repeats,  and  is  examined ; his 
mistakes  are  corrected,  his  deficiencies  supplied,  and  his  difficulties 
solved.  The  Tutor,  now  never  an  inferior  graduate,  has  his  zeal 
and  emulation  stimulated  towards  an  over  higher  instruction  of 
his  pupils ; conscious,  that  from  day  to  day  they  arc  to  bo  pub- 
licly tried,  publicly  collated,  and  that  his  own  character  and  com- 
petence will,  though  indirectly,  assuredly  be  meted  by  theirs. 
The  pupils,  on  their  part,  are  actuated  still  more  strongly  by  the 
like  feelings  ; for  their  honour  is  directly  interested  in  going 
down,  as  well  as  possibly  prepared,  into  the  important  and  public 
contest  of  the  University  class.  Thus  it  is,  that  new  life  and 
strength  would,  under  the  improved  system,  be  inspired  into  the 
collegial  tuition ; and  it  might  then  bo  said  of  the  Colleges  of 
Oxford,  no  less  truly  than  of  the  Colleges  of  Louvain  (p.  740), 
“ here  no  labour  is  spared,  either  by  the  Tutors  in  teaching,  or 
by  the  Pupils  in  learning.”  This  further  supposes — 

2",  Unirersity  disciplim  by  Tutors, — academico-tutorial  classes. 
— The  students  who,  in  the  several  Houses,  and  under  their  several 
Tutors,  have  been  prepared  in  the  same  book,  now  meet  for  further 
examination, &c.  by  Tutors,  their  own  and  others’,  in  a public  or  Uni- 
versity class.  But  as  the  number  of  such  students  might  be  so  great 
(trenching  perhaps  on  four  hundred,)  that  they  would,  if  congre- 
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gated  into  a single  class,  baffle  exercise ; and  ns,  at  tho  same  time, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  sake  of  competition,  that  the 
classes  should  not  be  made  too  small,  it  might  hit  the  mean,  so 
to  divide  them,  that  a hundred  and  fifty  being  the  maximum,  the 
correlative  University  classes  might  probably  be  three. 

In  these  classes,  (which  might  meet  for  an  hour  on  five,  or  for 
an  hour  and  a-half  on  four  days  of  tho  week,)  the  students  should 
be  exercised  in  examination,  oral  and  written,  in  compositions  to 
bo  strictly  criticised  and  read,  &c. ; and  so  called  up,  (as  by  the 
lottery  of  an  alphabet,)  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  anticipate 
the  occurrence.  These  classes  to  be  each  conducted  by  at  least 
three  Tutors;  who  may  either  remain  in  one,  or  circulate,  more 
or  less  rapidly,  through  all.  It  might  be  better,  probably,  to 
have  tho  Tutors  specially  appointed  to  the  University  classes, 
though  the  appointment  ought  only  to  be  temporary ; and  a 
certain  emolument  should,  likewise,  be  attached  to  this  function. 
Tho  office  of  University  Tutor  would  thus  be  rendered  at  once  of 
higher  honour  and  of  greater  responsibility.  In  a class  one  Tutor 
should  act  as  Praeses ; but  on  what  principle  this  pre-eminence 
should  be  regulated,  is  a matter  indeterminate  and  of  minor 
importance.  No  Tutor  should  examine,  &c.  his  own  collegial  pupils, 
— Tutor  and  pupil  should,  in  fact,  bo  separated  in  all  relative  to 
academical  honours.  In  an  exercitation  of  the  students  the 
plurality  of  tho  Tutors  affords  great  advantages  over  the  indivi- 
duality of  a Professor ; and  in  such  exercising  is  comprised  the 
most,  and  the  most  peculiar,  of  the  benefits  which  academical 
instruction  affords.  For  Tutors  being  once  competent  to  the 
work,  may  be  indefinitely  multiplied  according  to  its  exigencies ; 
whereas  a Professor,  if  he  do  not,  as  he  generally  docs,  altogether 
neglect  the  labour,  yet  limits  and  must  limit  it,  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  his  individual  capabilities. 

The  exercise  of  the  student  in  the  University  classes,  should 
bo  partly  exigible,  partly  ultroneous.  The  former  would  simply 
qualify  for  a degree,  through  a mere  certificate  of  attendance ; 
whereas  the  latter  would  afford  the  mean  towards  distinction  and 
class  honours. 

Attendance  on  all  the  University  classes  should  not  be  requisite 
for  graduation,  but  only  on  a certain  number.  Some  classes  may 
be  too  elemenhiry  for  some  students ; and,  on  the  contrary,  some 
students,  though  not  undeserving  of  a degree,  may  want  the 
•scholarship  or  capacity  necessary  for  some  clas-ses. — Attendance 
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to  be  secured  and  ascertained,  by  a catalogue  called  daily,  or 
at  irregular  intervals. — Certain  classes  to  vary  annually  their 
books. 

The  University  classes,  in  general,  ought  to  commence  and 
finish  with  the  academical  year, — that  is,  in  the  terms  of  Michael- 
mas and  Trinity ; and  attendance  during  three  of  these  years 
should  be  required  for  a degree.  This  would,  of  course,  necessitate 
a modification  of  the  irregular  entrance  and  the  irregular  attend- 
ance, still  tolerated  in  the  Engli.sh  Universities.  The  vacations 
might  perhaps  remain  unchanged ; for  these  cessations  in  the 
University  cl.asses  could  bo  usefully  employed  as  seasons  of  do- 
mestic repetition  or  rcvisal.  (See  p.  774,  note.)  But  on  this  and 
other  matters  of  detail,  I avoid  speaking.* 


• There  is  anotlicr,  though  a minor,  and  merely  collegial,  nbn.se,  which 
could  not  survive  the  congregation  of  the  academical  youth  for  serious  study 
in  nncxclusive  classes  ; — I mean  the  foolish  distinction  of  what  (to  say  no- 
thing of  another,  that  of  “ Nobleman,”)  is  usually  called  “ Gentleman  or 
Fellow  Commoner ; ” and  which,  though  too  coiitemi)tible  for  notice  in  the 
text,  may  lx;  dispatched  in  a foot-note.  To  those  ignorant  of  the  English 
collegial  system,  be  it  known  then,  that  for  payment  of  an  extra  rate  of 
Tutor’s  fees,  room  rent,  Ac.,  an  intrant  is  admitted  into  certain  Ilomses, 
under  the  above  de.signation, — dines  at  a different  table  from  the  other 
nndergraduates, — walks  about  in  a peculiar  garb, — and  is  specially  privi- 
leged to  neglect  the  ordinary  discipline,  the  ordinary  necessity  of  study. 
“ The  Gentlemen  Commoners  ” arc,  I find  in  Oxford,  now  in  niimtHM'  nearly 
a hundred  ; constituting  a sixteenth  part  of  the  whole  undergraduates. 
The}’  are  admitted  by  a majority  of  the  Halls, — by  a minority  of  the 
Colleges. 

In  every  point  of  view,  the  distinction,  name  and  thing,  is,  apart  from  the 
lucrative  return  to  certain  partie.s,  utterly  absurd. 

It  Is  gramtnatically  absurd.  The  word  “ Gentleman  ” properly  means — 
“man  of  family;"  but  the  collegial  distinction  can  now  be  purchased  by 
any  ; and  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  affected  by  those  who  have  no  other  preten- 
sion, but  this  same  purchase,  to  the  inverse  api)ellation. — It  is  hkloneatly 
absurd.  For  though  of  old,  birth  and  wealth  might,  hi;rc  as  elsewhere,  hold 
some  mutual  propi>rtion  ; in  this  country,  at  least,  they  now  hold  and  have 
long  held,  none. — It  is  etatutieally  absurd.  For  whilst  in  aristocratic  Ger- 
many, where  blocxl  is  legally  discriminated  and  privileged,  a Prince  even  of 
the  Empire  frequents  his  father's  University  in  the  plain  gui.se  of  an  ordinary 
“ bni-sch  in  democratic  England,  where  blood  is  not  discriminated,  far 
less  privileged,  by  law,  and  in  the  richest,  oldest  and  most  venerable  of  our 
national  Universities,  each  aspiring  Snobson  publicly  ventilates  his  private 
purchase  of  an  ironical  gentility  in  silk  and  velvet.  Here,  we  see,  in  one 
College,  a far  de.scended  nobleman,  a.ssiduous  in  study  .as  a simple  Com- 
moner ; and  there,  in  another,  the  issue  of  a topping  tradesman,  the  scion. 
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4.  The  Excitement  to  Study.  (Pp.  706,  sq.,  and  794,  sq.) 
Emulation  is  the  one  motive  to  diligence  which  the  student  may 


perhaps,  of  his  lorilsliip’s  tailor,  idly  rustling  it  as  “ Lc  Bourgeois  Gontil- 
honiiue.'’ — It  is  socially  ab.surd.  For  if  “ Gentleman  " be  taken  in  its  popu- 
lar acceptation,  for  “ man  of  honour,”  its  attribution  to  a few  is  a gratuitous 
and  groundless  insult  upon  the  many.  But,  in  both  its  acceptations,  the 
collegial  distinction  is,  socially  considered,  a matter  either  of  scandal  or  of 
contempt. — It  is  poUtiraUij  absurd.  For  the  Crown  itself,  while  it  creates  a 
nobleman,  is  unable  to  create  a gentleman.  Gentlemen,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish colleges  presume  to  make  and  unmake.  But  in  truth,  their  conservative 
Heads  do  what  in  them  lies  radically  to  level  ranks,  by  subverting  in  their 
Houses  the  natural  aristocracy,  of  which,  for  a paltry  gain,  they  consent  to 
prostitute,  vulgarise  and  render  ridiculous  the  very  name.  With  these  col- 
legial heralds,  (as  with  some,  heraldic  colleges,) 

— “ titnlos  regina  I’ecnnia  donat 
Et  genus  et  proavos,  sordesiiue  parentis  houestat.” 

— It  is  academically  absurd.  For  the  distinction  is,  throughout  Christendom, 
known  only  in  the  English  Universities.  In  these,  it  is  even  unknown  to 
the  public  and  statutory  University,  cither  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge  ; it 
originates  exclusively  iu  the  license  usurjicd  by  the  private  Houses,  the 
Houses  through  which  the  national  seminary  has  been  illegally  superseded  ; 
and  even  of  these,  it  is  tolerated  only  in  a minority  of  the  Colleges,  in  a ma- 
jority of  the  Halls,  as  an  excuse  for  certain  extraordinarj'  charges,  whilst  in 
the  (educationally)  best, — indeed,  in  most  of  the  Houses,  it  has  been  abo- 
lished, as  at  once  a nuisance  and  an  opprobrium.  But  the  abuse  is  carried 
to  its  climax, — carried,  indeed,  into  another  category,  by  being  made,  in 
many  cases,  a mean  of  pecuniary  extortion.  Accommodation  in  a licensed 
House  is,  in  the  English  Universities,  necessary,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
now  limited  ; a long  previoius  application  is  requisite  for  admission  into  the 
better  Houses  ; and  the  others  are  thus  able,  without  leaving  their  lodgings 
unlet,  to  compel  the  intrant  to  compound  for  the  sham  title  and  the  suicidal 
privileges,  which  are  paid  for — and  despised.  Nor  by  these  coileges  can 
it  be  said, — “ My  poverty  and  not  my  will  consents;”  for  to  aggravate 
still  farther  the  disgrace,  the  wealthiest  foundations  are  the  principal  extor- 
tionists. 

But,  finally  and  principally,  it  is  educationally  absurd.  The  Houses  pro- 
fess to  afford  the  means  of  education,  to  replace,  in  fact,  of  themselves,  the 
University  ; and  yet,  in  so  far  as  they  maintain  this  distinction,  they  do  all 
within  their  power,  to  frustrate  the  whole  scantling  of  instruction  which  they 
now  dispense.  For,  as  regards  the  members  themselves  styled  “ Gentlemen 
Commoners  — the.se,  admitted,  ostensibly  for  education,  are  relieved  from 
educational  discipline,  albeit  precisely  those  for  whom  such  di.scipline  is  most 
imperiously  requisite.  They  are  virtually  told,  indeed,  by  collegial  wisdom, 
that  though  academical  residence  may  be  a fashionable  form,  academical 
study  is  of  very  trivial  importance. — And,  as  regards  the  other  members  : — 
there  is  thus  authoritatively  introduced,  fostered,  paraded,  and  imposed,  in 
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be  safely  supposed  to  bring  with  him  to  the  University ; and  this 
motive,  as  we  have  seen,  Oxford  does  not  fully  employ.  To 
correct  this  deficiency,  there  are  certain  conditions  wliich  it  is 
requisite  to  fulfil. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  conditions  of  puhlicittf,  num- 
bers, and  co-equality.  These  would  be  conjunctly  supplied,  were 
the  alumni  of  the  University  once  again  collected  from  the  privacy 
of  Hall  and  College  into  the  publicity  of  the  academic  “ Schools,” — 
from  classes  of  an  average  of  seven  or  eight  (Coplestone’s  esti- 
mate) to  classes  of  a hundred  or  a hundred  and  fifty. 

In  the  second  place,  the  competition  roused  in  large  and  public 
classes  can  alone  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  public  examination 
for  a degree,  viewed  as  an  instrument  of  emulation  ; for  in  them 
may  the  stimulus  be  applied  to  all,  and  to  all  during  their  whole 
course  of  academic  study. 

In  the  third  place,  the  condition  of  exercise  (Examination,  Dis- 
putation, Writing,  &c.),  as  the  mean  through  which  the  learner 
may  distinguish  himself,  can  alone,  or  alone  in  any  adequate 


what  ought,  in  what  professes,  to  be  a domestic  society  for  sedulous  applica- 
tion, a contagious  example  of  favoured  idleness,  insubordination,  extrava- 
gance, and  contempt  of  knowledge.  “ It  is  at  College  above  all  places,” 
says  Napoleon,  (Bonrrienne,  I.  xxv.)  “ that  equality  should  prevail.”  At 
least,  the  only  inequality  recognised  in  a seminary  of  education  should  bo 
that  of  intellect  and  learning.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  however,  some 
Houses  still  think  differcutly.  To  jmy  more,  to  learn  less,  in  them  obtains 
academical  distinction, — is  actually  proclaimed,  in  these  foci  of  illumination, 
the  criterion  of  a “ Gentleman !” — Especial  honour  is  therefore  due  to  tliosc 
“ gentlemen,”  who  prove  themselves  not  idlers,  thougli  thus  collcgially  pri- 
vileged, nay  encouraged,  to  be  idle. 

Tile  absurdity  is,  however,  so  singular,  so  flagrant,  so  perverse,  and  withal 
so  vulgar;  that,  whilst  at  prc.scnt  in  the  reawakening  spirit  of  tlie  Univer- 
sities, it  only  languishes  in  the  privacy  and  division  (“  Divide  et  impera,") 
of  the — not  best  Colleges  and  Halls : the  snobbisin  would  perish  forthwith 
(if  from  no  other  cause)  under  public  ridicule,  were  the  students  once  again 
collected  into  classes  in  the  public  scliools  ; thongh  I do  not  imagine  that  the 
patrons  of  the  practice  would  in  these  venture  to  propo.se  “ reserved  seats.” 
But  as  the  distinction  is  personally  profitable,  and  as  to  some  minds,  what  is 
personally  profitable  appears  always  to  be  universally  cx])edieut,  (“  'What 
will  not  man  defend  ? ”) ; wc  miiy  be  sure,  that  for  this,  among  other  motives, 
will  any  restoration  of  a public  and  university  education  be  strenuously  re- 
sisted,— if  ])ossiblc ; for  a recovery  of  the  University  to  health,  would  infalli- 
bly, at  once,  determine  a cure  of  this  scabies  debilitatis  in  that  learned  lx)dy. 
And  the  House.s, — they  cannot,  surely,  always  be  allowed,  both  to  subvt^rt 
and  to  dishonour  the  I’niversity. 
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degree,  be  made  eflFcctive  in  large  and  public  classes.  For  only 
in  exercise  can  the  powers  of  a competitor  be  drawn  forth  into 
energy  ; and  as  only  in  such  classes  is  exercise  available,  so  only 
in  such  classes  can  that  energy  bo  compared,  estimated,  and  ade- 
quately honoured. 

This  honour  may  be  awarded  by  the  suffrage,  either  of  the 
whole  class  (taught  and  teacher),  or  by  the  Tutors  alone.  A com- 
bination of  the  two  would,  1 think,  be  preferable ; and  perhaps 
thus : — Suppose  that  the  students  of  the  same  book  are  distribu- 
ted into  three  University  classes;  each  amounting  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  a hundred  and  fifty.  At  the  close  of  the  academical  year, 
let  the  (regular)  attenders  of  a class  designate  by  suflfrage,  say 
thirty  (or  twenty)  of  their  number,  as  worthy  of  the  first, 
second,  &c.,  place  of  honour.  These  honoured  students  may  be 
divided  into  decades.  The  nine  decades  may  then  be  taken  by 
the  Tutors  of  the  three  classes  acting  together ; the  students  of 
the  corresponding  decade  all  tried  against  each  other ; and  the 
whole  thirty  finally  subordinated  in  the  order  of  merit.  This 
ultimate  arrangement  would  thus  be  partly  the  work  of  the  pupils, 
partly  of  the  Tutors. — The  whole  division  into  decades  may,  how- 
ever, and  perhaps  profitably,  be  omitted ; the  final  distribution  of 
tho  ninety  places  of  honour  among  the  ninety  preferred  students, 
being,  with  any  adequate  restriction,  loft  to  the  Tutors. 

Before  the  suffrages  of  a class  are  taken,  a solemn  promise  (in 
fact  an  oath)  of  conscientious  performance  of  duty  to  be  required 
of  all  voters  by  tho  presiding  Tutor ; and  (to  make  the  perform- 
ance more  easy)  the  suffrages  to  be  given  in  writing,  with  the 
voter’s  signature,  to  be  known,  therefore,  only,  as  counted  by 
the  Tutors.  The  Tutors  themselves  to  promise  in  like  manner. 
The  list  of  honours  to  bo  printed  in  large  characters ; a copy  sent 
to  each  House  ; and  one  framed  and  hung  up  in  some  public  place 
of  tho  University.  It  should  appear  perhaps  in  tho  Calendar. 

5.  The  Degree  or  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Arts.  (Pp.  780, 
and  797,  with  73G,  sq.) 

It  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  what  Oxford  has  done 
in  this  respect.  And  hero  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  tho  past 
and  the  prospective  legislations  of  the  University,  establishing,  as 
they  do,  two  very  different  schemes  of  Examination  for  this 
degree. 

By  the  past  legislation  of  the  University,  I mean  that  com- 
mencing in  1807.  In  this,  down  to  the  present  time,  (to  say 
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notliilig  of  the  Responsions),  1%  there  was  only  a single  examina- 
tion, and  this  first  competent  in  the  thirteenth  term  or  coramence- 
nient  of  the  fourth  year  ; and  2“,  in  tliat  examination  there  were 
only  two  Departments  of  trial  and  distinction, — the  Literw  Iluma- 
niores,  and  the  Disciplince  Mathematiae  et  Physicce, — which  latter 
was  wholly  optional  to  the  candidate.  So  far  all  was  uniform. 
But  several  steps,  through  several  statutes,  multiplied  the  classes 
of  honour  in  each  department,  from  tJw  to  four ; persons  in  the 
same  class  being  always  accounted  equal,  and  alphabetically 
arranged. 

By  the  new  statute  (passed  in  1850,  and  to  commence  in  the 
Easter  Examination  of  1853),  the  preceding  scheme  is  changed  in 
sundry  important  points. — Besides  the  Responsions — there  arc  to 
be  two  Examinations,  with  two  relative  Classifications ; the  First, 
commencing  with  the  eighth  and  ending  with  the  twelfth  term  ; 
the  Second,  commencing  with  the  thirteenth  and  ending  with  the 
eighteenth  term,  (normally  at  least  and  for  honours). — The  first 
of  these  Examinations  has,  as  of  old,  two  Departments,  and  these 
nearly  the  same ; to  wit,  Greek  and  Latin  Literalure,  and  Pure 
Mathematics, — which  last  is  now,  as  formerly,  wholly  optional. 
Each  of  these  departments  is  to  have  only  a First  and  Second  Class 
of  Honour.  In  these  classes  all  the  candidates  are,  as  hitherto, 
equal, — their  names  being  alphabetically  arranged.  For  the  first 
time,  the  names  of  those  who  pass  without  honour  are  to  bo  pub- 
lished.— The  Second  Examination,  which  is  new,  has  four  depart- 
ments, or,  as  they  are  not  happily  called,  “ Schools ; ” to  wit.  Humane 
Letters, — Mathematicad  and  Physical  Sciences, — Natural  Science, 
— Jurisprudence  and  Modern  History.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments ha.s,  what  is  old,  four  Classes  of  Honour,  in  which  the 
names  follow  alphabetically,  and  are  of  course  published.  But 
besides  these  classes,  the  names  of  those  who  merely  pass,  are 

henceforth,  as  in  the  first  examination,  to  be  also  recorded To 

qualify  for  a degree,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  again  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Humane  Letters,  and  (besides  attending  two  courses  of 
Public  Lectures  in  the  University)  to  pass  in  some  one  of  the 
other  three. 

Neither  of  these  schemes,  though  both  in  certain  respects  are 
praiseworthy,  seems  to  me  such  as  ought  to  satisfy  a University, 
and  that  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  so  far  as  encouragement 
IS  thus  given  to  pursuits  u.seful,  as  well  objectively  in  the  pursuit  of 
other  studies,  as  subjectively  in  the  cultivation  of  the  student’s 
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mind,  they  are  of  course  deserving  of  approbation.  But  these 
ends,  neither  scheme  of  examination  appears  at  all  adequately  to 
accomplish.  In  fact,  while  the  former  shows  as  imperfect  and 
redundant,  the  latter  shows  not  only  as  imperfect  and  redundant, 
but  even  as  suicidal. 

In  the  first  place,  the  imperfection,  common  to  both  the  schemes, 
is  manifested  in  the  want, — academically  unexampled  out  of  the 
illegiU  condition  of  the  English  Universities, — of  a really  philoso- 
phical department,  for  study  and  examination.  But  of  this  I have 
already  spoken  (pp.  786,  sq.) 

In  the  second  place,  the  redundance,  common  to  both,  lies  in 
the  mathematical  department  (pure  and  applied.)  ^lathematical 
study,  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  repeat,  we  here  consider,  not  in  its  ob- 
jective relation  as  a mean  in  or  towards  certain  material  sciences ; 
but  in  its  subjective  relation  exclusively,  as  a mean  of  cultivating 
the  capacity  itself  of  thought.  In  this  point  of  view,  I have 
already  shown,  and  at  great  length,  (pp.  263-340,  676-704), 
that  it  is  useless,  even  detrimental,  if  not  applied  temperately 
and  with  due  caution ; for,  instead  of  invigorating,  it  may  ener- 
vate the  reasoning  faculty,  and  is,  therefore,  a study  undeserving 
of  an  indiscriminate  encouragement  in  a liberal  education  of  the 
mind. 

In  this  relation,  Oxford  seems  at  fault,  in  both  its  schemes 
of  examination.  In  the  former,  the  Mathematical  sciences 
obtained  one  of  the  two  departments  between  which  the  aca- 
demical graduation  trial  was  divided ; though  Oxford,  leaving 
always  these  sciences  wholly  optional  to  the  candidate,  stands  in 
favourable  contrast  with  Cambridge.  For  this  University  making 
Mathematics,  and  Mathematics  alone,  a passport  to  its  degree  and 
relative  distinctions ; in  fact,  seemed  as  if  it  acted  on  the  futile 
inscription  falsely  imagined  over  Plato’s  school. 

In  the  prospective  statute  the  inconsistency  is,  perhaps,  even 
enhanced.  For  here,  though  Mathemiitics  are  still  always  optional, 
the}',  however,  constitute  ostensibly  a moiety  of  the  first  exami- 
nation. But  the  policy  of  the  Oxford  Convocation  in  conceding 
to  the  Disciplinm  Mathematieae  a half  of  the  whole  academical 
honours,  is  shown  to  he  unwise,  even  by  the  evidence  drawn 
from  the  Oxford  examinations  themselves.  And  thus  : — 

Looking  yfrst/]/  to  the  Instructed. — For  the  decade  from  1838  to 
1 847,  we  have  the  following  results ; All  the  honours  in  D.  M. 
(255)  bear  the  proportion  to  all  the  honours  in  H.  (923)  of 
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somewhat  more  than  a fourth.  Again,  about  four-fifiha  (79 
out  of  106)  of  the  First  Class  of  L.  H.  are  in  no  class  of  D.  M. 
at  all ; whereas  only  about  one-fifth  (10  out  of  48)  of  the  First 
Class  of  D.  M.  are  in  no  class  of  L.  H.  Finally,  there  are 
eix-sevenths  of  men  classed  in  L.  H.  who  are  in  no  class  of  D.  M. 
(822  to  124);  whereas  there  is  hardly  more  than  a fuxlf  (136 
out  of  260)  of  those  having  an  honour  in  D.  M.  and  no  honour  in 
L.  11.  In  fact,  those  taking  a Mathematical  honour  amount  even 
to  a number,  thus  comparatively  small,  in  consequence  of  the 
comparative  facility  by  which  such  a distinction  can  always  be 
obtained. 

Looking,  secondly,  to  the  Instructors. — The  Table  (pp.  746-747) 
exhibits  a still  more  striking  illustration  in  reference  to  them ; for 
the  teachers,  and  in  particular  the  Tutors,  should,  if  at  all  compe- 
tent to  their  function,  manifest  a greatly  larger  proportion  of 
highest  honours  in  a department  specially  encouraged  by  the 
University,  than  the  undergraduates  at  large,  even  of  the  highest 
colleges.  But  mark  what  is  the  case.  Nineteen  Houses  alone 
have  any  recognised  Tutor ; the  other  fiw  are  consequently 
beyond  criticism.  Of  the  nineteen : Out  of  the  highest  twelve, 
only  two  (5  and  7)  have  even  a single  Tutor  in  this  First  Class; 
and  no  House  has  more.  Mathematical  talent  rises,  however,  as 
the  Houses  sink. ' Of  these  the  next  lower,  and  but  for  one  the 
lowest,  six,  show  each  a Tutor  thus  honoured.  There  are,  conse- 
quently, in  all,  eight  Tutors  with  the  highest  (that  is  the  one  not 
disqualifying)  Mathematical  distinction,  and  forty-cme  without  it ; 
a proportion,  in  other  words,  of  less  than  a ^xth. — And  to  descend 
even  to  the  lowest : five  Houses,  (four  Colleges  and  one  Hall), 
have  among  their  Tutors  no  honours  whatever ; whilst  three  Col- 
leges rejoice  in  a third  class ; and  three  also  in  a second. 

1 am  far  from  disparaging  the  present  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  for  this  deficiency  in  Mathematical  study.  On  the 
contrary,  1 think  that  the  indifference  to  Mathematical  distinction, 
there  now  manifested,  both  by  teachers  and  by  taught,  is  cer- 
Uunly  not  greater  than  the  educational  inexpediency  of  mathe- 
matical study  might  amply  warrant.  But  granting  this,  the  prac- 
tice of  Oxford,  if  its  attribute  be  prudence,  condemns  the  wisdom 
of  its  own  legislature.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  irrational, 
than  for  a University  specially  to  encourage,  and  to  encourage, 
too,  at  the  expense  of  others,  a study,  both  so  worthless  in  itself 
as  an  educational  mean,  and,  notwithstanding  all  external  and  fac- 
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titious  fostering,  so  justly  rated  at  the  proper  value  by  its  own 
members  in  general,  teachers  as  well  as  taught.  Is  this  denied  ? 
The  dilemma  then  emerges ; — If  Mathematics  be  truly  deserving  of 
academical  protection,  in  a course  of  liberal  education,  what  must 
bo  thought  of  a University  which  abandons  so  indispensable  a 
science  to  twenty  four  seminaries — io  forty-nine  Tutors,  only  eight 
of  whom — are  not  proved  comparatively  incompetent  to  teach  it? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  science  be  unworthy  of  academical 
encouragement,  what  must  bo  thought  of  a University,  which,  at 
the  cost  of  the  other  moiety  of  its  instruction,  accords  to  a subjec- 
tively useless  or  detrimental  study  one-half  ol  its  formal  educa- 
tion, one-half  of  its  formal  honours  ? 

In  leaving  the  Mathematical  disciplines  always  optional  to  the 
candidate,  Oxford  acted,  in  my  opinion,  rightly.  But  why, 
regarding  Mathematical  study  as  of  so  ambiguous  a use,  as  to  be 
wholly  unnecessary,  even  to  those  whom  it  distinguished  by  the 
highest  honours,  Oxford  should  stiU  accord  to  so  doubtful,  so  dis- 
pensable a study,  a full  half  of  its  professed  education,  and  a full 
half  of  its  proclaimed  distinction ; — this,  I confess,  appears  to  mo 
an  insoluble  contradiction.  From  the  new  Examination  Statute, 
we  have  seen,  that  Mathematics,  (pure  and  applied,)  are  to  consti- 
tute one  of  the  three  optional  “ Schools,”  in  the  second  examina- 
tion. So  far,  so  reasonably.  But  why  in  the  First  Examination, 
pure  Mathematics  should  be  still  left,  though  still  always  unin- 
forced,  to  counterbalance,  in  appearance,  the  all-important  cycle 
of  imperative  instruction,  comprised  under  the  name  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Literature ; — what  is  this  but  a remnant  of  the  old 
inconsistency, — of  the  former  futile  attempt  at  conciliating  two 
conflictive  opinions  ? 

In  the  third  place,  the  new  or  prospective  statute  is  suicidal ; 
for  it  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  very  honours  which  it  pro- 
poses to  enhance.  This  effect  is  direct ; and  results  not  from  one, 
but  from  many  various  causes. 

1°.  To  spesi  first  of  the  same  department : — The  value  of  an 
Honour  depends  upon  its  unity. — What  is  prized,  as  singular,  is 
disregarded  or  contemned,  as  plural.  The  imagination,  in  fact,  is 
no  longer  agreeably  affected ; it  must  even  exert  itself,  and  not 
unpainfully,  to  escape  confusion.  How  much  more  satisfactory  is 
it,  on  the  present  scheme,  to  be  of  a First  Class,  with  its  one  pos- 
sible contingency  ; than,  on  the  future  scheme,  to  be  of  a First 
Class,  certainly,  but  of  a First  Class  varying  for  better  for  worse. 
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uncertainly  to  any  of  the  seven  unequal  combinations  of  a highest 
honour  in  the  same  department ! Thus,  the  di\nsion  of  the  honour 
into  two  is,  for  its  own  value,  for  its  own  efficiency,  to  be  depre- 
cated. No  harm,  on  the  contrary,  could  have  ensued, — indeed,  it 
would  have  been  a manifest  improvement, — to  allow  the  candi- 
date to  divide  his  examination,  to  give  up  one  class  of  books  or 
subjects  at  an  earlier  period,  another  at  a later,  and  then  to  have 
all  his  answers  taken  conjunctly  into  account,  in  determining  his 
rank  in  one  ultimate  and  first  published  classification.  But  of  this 
again. 

2„.  An  Honour  is  prized  in  proportion  to  its  rarity.  But 
twenty  classes,  comprising  six  First  Classes  of  Honour,  are  hence- 
forth to  be  awarded,  where  eight  and  tivo,  respectively,  were  here- 
tofore conceded  ; academical  Honours  therefore  will  incontinently 
become  cheap  and  vulgar,  from  their  very  numbers. 

But  what,  besides  vulgarity  and  cheapness,  reduces  Honours 
to  the  lowest,  is  that,  though  nominally  equal,  these  are  not  the 
eguai  rewards  of  equal  talent  and  exertion.  This  absurdity  at  once 
debases  a whole  system  of  Honours ; what  had  previously  been 
respected,  is  now  indiscriminately  despised.  Such  a result  will,  1 
am  constrained  to  think,  be  the  natural,  even  the  necessary,  con- 
sequence of  the  new  statute.  Wo  have  here  four  or  six  rows 
of  Honours — of  cla-sses,  the  same  in  name,  in  rank,  in  number, 
and  assigned  to  four  or  six  co-ordinate  departments  of  know- 
ledge. Ap]>arently,  and  for  aught  that  the  statute  intimates,  all 
these  co-ordinate  departments  and  corresponding  classes  convey 
to  a candidate  the  same  amount  of  honour.  He  is  equally  by  the 
University  a supremely  distinguished  graduate,  whether  he  be 
First  Class  in  one  or  other  of  the  departments.  And  yet  the 
truth  is,  that  hero  there  can  be  no  proportion  between  depart- 
ment and  department,  between  class  and  class.  A man  may  fail 
after  long  years  of  toil  in  meriting  the  highest  Honour  in  one 
department,  who  may  obtain  it  in  another,  by  the  amusing  occu- 
pation of  a few  weeks.  The  absurdity  is  however  carried  to 
its  climax,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  University  here  stimu- 
lates the  shorter,  easier,  more  attractive,  but  less  useful  study,  to 
a neglect  of  the  study,  more  useful,  though  less  attractive,  easy 
and  short.  The  University,  in  fact,  thus  errs  in  a sixfold  man- 
ner. In  encouraging,  what — 1°,  needs  no  encouragement;  and 
2“.  is  less  deserving  of  it;  in  not  adequately  encouraging,  what, — 
3 , needs  encouragement ; and,  4”,  is  more  deserving  of  it ; for. 
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5°,  it  awards  the  same  amount  of  honour  to  the  brief,  facile, 
amusing,  and  to  the  tedious,  difficult,  irksome ; thus,  6°,  pro- 
moting what  requires  and  merits  no  protection,  at  the  expense, 
even,  of  wliat  pre-eminently  does  both.  Many  years  ago,  I con- 
tended (p.  357)  that  of  all  British  Universities,  Oxford  (from  acci- 
dental circumstances,  indeed,)  stood  alone,  in  affording,  however 
inadequately,  to  solid  learning  the  preference  and  encouragement 
academically  due ; and  stated  it  as  my  “ conviction,  that  if  the 
legislature  did  its  duty,  Oxford  was  the  British  University  sus- 
ceptible of  the  easiest  and  most  effectual  regeneration.”  But  this, 
if  the  present  statute  be  allowed  to  stand,  I can  no  longer  even 
hope ; and  now  that  this  ancient  school  Itself  has  been  drawn  into 
the  vulgar  vortex,  I contemplate  nothing  but  our  Universities, 
one  and  all,  declining  into  popular  seminaries  for  a cultivation  of 
the  superficial,  the  amusing,  the  palpable,  the  materially  useful. 
Were  it  indeed  attempted,  under  this  statute,  to  equalise  a class 
in  one  department  with  the  corresponding  class  in  another ; the 
attempt,  if  possible,  would  conduce  only  to  render  matters  worse. 
For  example,  could  a highest  Honour  in  the  “ Natural  Sciences,” 
only  be  obtained  like  a highest  Honour  in  the  co-ordinate  depart- 
ment of  ” Humane  Letters,”  after  an  arduous  and  engrossing 
study  during  many  years;  then  would  application  be  diverted 
from  the  fundamental,  total,  and  comparatively  useful,  to  the 
adventitious,  fragmentary,  and  comparatively  useless.  But  this  is 
impossible.  The  Natural  Sciences  are  essentially  easy  ; requir- 
ing comparatively  little  talent  for  their  promotion,  and  only  the 
most  ordinary  capacity  for  their  acquisition.  Their  study,  there- 
fore, docs  not  cultivate  the  mind.  As  Bacon  remarks  of  induc- 
tion applied  to  physical  pursuits  : — “ Nostra  via  inveniendi 
scientias  exaequat  fere  ingenia,  et  non  multum  cxccllcntias  eorum 
relinquit.  . . . Hmc  nostra,  (ut  smpo  diximus,)  fclicitatis  cujusdam 
sunt  potius  quam  facultatis,  et  potius  temporis  partus  quam 
ingenii.”  N.  O.  i.  § 122.)  In  thus  honouring  the  easy  and 
amusing,  equally  with  the  difficult  and  painful,  our  Alma  Mater 
imitates  the  nurse  who  would  bribe  the  child  by  the  same  reward, 
to  a dose  of  bitters  or  to  a sugar  plum.  The  comparative 
inutility  of  all  the  new  “ School^,’’  with  the  old  department  of 
Mathematics,  is  indeed  virtually  confessed  in  the  pro.spcctivc  .sta- 
tute itself.  For  the  candidate  is  herein  allowed  to  omit  all  of 
these  except  someone;  the  University  thus  according  its  high- 
est Honour  to  his  proficiency  in  a kind  of  knowledge  which  it 
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admits  to  bo  unnecessary,  and  although  he  may  be  no  proficient 
in  any  knowledge  of  any  of  the  kinds  which  it  proclmms  as  indis- 
pensable. The  only  commendation  merited  by  this  statute,  is, 
that  it  shows  in  favourable  contrast  to  the  Cambridge  Examina- 
tion Graces  of  1848,*  of  which  it  is,  however,  manifestly  an  imi- 

• This  is  saying  little  in  favoor  of  the  Oxford  Statute,  for  the  Cambridge 
regulation  equals  even  the  worst  measures  in  that  University,  and  is  wholly 
unparalleled  in  any  other.  Tlie  thing  is  not  only  illegal,  but  beneath  criti- 
cism ; if  regarded  as  aught  higher  than  a tax  ou  the  undergraduates  of 
Arts,  in  favour  of  all  and  sundry  who,  in  the  Cambridge  spectral  faculties  of 
Law,  Medicine,  &c.,  are  accidentally  decorated  with  the  nominal  status  of 
Professor.  The  students  of  the  Liberal  Arts  are  taxed  for  the  profit,  among 
simdry  others,  of  two  Professors  of  Medicine,  two  of  Law.  But  whilst  thus 
commended  to  special  sciences,  which  no  other  University  has  ever  even 
proposed  to  the  alumni  of  its  general  faculty,  the  Cambridge  student  of  this 
faculty  has  no  opportunity  afforded  him  of  becoming  acciuainted  with  what 
all  other  Universities,  and  Cambridge  itself  by  statute,  justly  regard  as  the 
most  essential  of  preparatory  disciplines.  This  new  regulation  is,  indeed, 
only  the  last  of  a series  of  illegalities,  calcnlated,  not  for  the  permanent  good 
of  the  nation  and  University,  but  for  the  temporary  advantage  of  the  usurp- 
ing interest.  In  Cambridge  the  stndent  is  now,  and  has  long  been,  taught, 
not  what  and  how  he  ought  to  learn,  but  what  and  how  it  is  possible — it  is 
convenient  for  that  interest  to  teach  him.  Even  in  the  preparatory  faculty, 
he  is,  therefore,  treated  to  Mathematics,  not  to  Logic ; inured  to  calculate 
like  a machine,  not  disciplined  to  reason  like  an  intelligence.  The  easier 
sciences, — Physics — Physiology, — Physic  even,  arc  presented  to  him  at  ran- 
dom, and  in  various  forms  ; Psychology  and  the  more  arduous  gymnastic  of 
philosophy,  in  none.  His  attention  is  multifariously  expanded  on  the  world 
without ; but,  never  is  his  reflection  contorted  on  the  world  within.  If  many 
things,  both  right  and  wrong,  be  taught  him  of  material  forces,  he  learns 
nothing  whatever  of  mental  powers  ; and  though,  perhaps,  superficially 
indoctrinated  touching  the  functions  of  his  body,  he  is  left  scientifically  unin- 
strncted,  that  he  even  has  a soul. — In  all  this  illegal  Cambridge,  (with  the 
partial — I say  the  partial  exception  of  illegal  Oxford,)  stands  alone. — 
Indeed,  whatever  mechanism  for  the  time  the  Tutors  were  capable  of  teach- 
ing, that  in  Cambridge  has  been  always  sure  of  being  academically  pro- 
claimed— the  one  thing  worthy  to  be  academically  taught.  Above  a century 
and  a half  ago.  Philosophy  was  tutorially  contracted  to  the  easy  mechanism 
of  Physics,  and  extended  to  the  easier  mechanism  of  Mathematics.  For 
sixty  years,  as  hits  been  said,  after  the  appearance  of  the  “ Principia,”  the 
physical  doctrines  of  Newton  were  treated  by  the  Tutors  of  his  own  Univer- 
sity as  false  and  perplexing  innovations,  and  the  (self-styled)  romances  of 
Descartes,  who  also  confessed  the  anti-logical  effect  of  mathematical  study 
(p.  277,)— continued  to  be  there  coUegially  inculcated,  as  the  only  elements 
of  a sound  and  scientific  education.  Compelled,  at  length,  to  follow  the  age 
and  its  intelligence,  for  fifty  years,  Newtonianisin  in  Physics  and  Mathema- 
tics lemained  in  Cambridge  the  symbol  of  academical  orthodoxy.  But, 
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tation.  For  both  measures  innorate  in  the  same  ways ; both 
curiously  invert  the  very  purpose  of  an  academical  honour ; and 
both  seem  more  or  less  intended  to  bestow  on  the  Professors  who, 
in  any  defunct  faculty  of  the  University,  chance  to  have  a titular 
existence,  a certain  profit  out  of  the  candidates  proceeding  in  the 
still  living  faculty  of  Arts. 

The  principles  which  I have  stated  of  academical  education, 
(pp.  765,  767,  780,  sq.,  786,  sq.,  797,)  would  here  require  the  fol- 
lowing fulfilments.  (It  is  proper,  however,  parenthetically  to  pre- 
mise, that  1 here  say  nothing  of  Religion.  In  this  respect,  I wholly 
acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  Oxford  legislature, — that  a certain 
amount  of  theological  information  should  be  required  of  candi- 
dates, but  that  theology  ought  not  to  be  proposed  as  a study  in 
the  faculty  of  Arts,  from  which  academical  distinction  should  be 
won.) 

1°,  The  University  should  confine  its  highest  honours  to  those 
departments  of  study  which  are  most  arduous,  being,  at  the  same 
time,  subjectively  and  objectively  most  useful.  This  would  limit 

finally,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  the  most  mechanical  Mathematics — the  alge- 
braic analysi.s,  educationally  condemned  by  Newton  (p.  316), — has  risen  to 
a decided  predominance  in  Cambridge ; and  that  school  is  now  at  once  anti- 
Newtonian,  anti-Cartesian,  anti-Geomotric.  Of  what  valne,  then,  are  the 
recent  opinions  of  the  Cambridge  .Sjmdicate  or  Cambridge  Senate,  in  regard 
to  “ the  superiority  of  Mathematics,  as  the  basis  of  General  Education  ? ” 
Would  they  serionsly  maintain,  (the  reverse  of  all  authority,  as  indeed  of 
obtrusive  fact,)  that  mathematicians,  out  of  mathematics,  reason  better  than 
their  neighbours  ? 

The  very  constituting  of  interested  parties  into  the  official,  and  (even 
exceptionally)  unsworn  arbiters  of  sufficiency  and  distinction,  would  be 
decisive  of  the  new  “ Triposes  ” — for  the  absurdity  docs  not  apply  to  the 
old.  In  every  University  where  such  im|K>licy  has  been  followed,  as,  indeed, 
it  too  generally  has,  degrees  and  academical  honours  have  there  become 
contemptible.  But,  in  this  instance,  Cambridge  abandons  the  function  of 
trial  and  classification  to  these  ex  officio  examiners,  who,  in  all  respects 
unlike  the  other  special  examiners,  arc  both  unrestrained  by  any  form  of 
obligation,  and  yet  beset  by  interests  of  various  kinds,  inciting  them  to 
attract  competitors  from  the  old  Triposes  to  the  new,  by  rendering  the 
honours  of  the  easier  and  more  amusing  studies,  more  easy  also  of  attain- 
ment. The  Oxford  statute  avoids  many  of  these  errors.  The  examiners  it 
appoints,  arc  specially  constituted  ad  hoc, — sworn, — and  not  interested ; nor 
docs  it  tax  the  students  of  Arts  for  the  Professors  of  Law,  Medicine,  &c. — 
But  as  if  to  consummate  the  absurdity  of  the  Cambridge  regulations,  while 
the  aspirants  of  the  new  Triposes  are  left  absolutely  free,  no  one  is  allowed 
to  compete  for  Classical  distinction  who  has  not  previously  taken  a Matlic 
matical  honour  1 
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tho  departments  thus  honoured  to  two  ; the  one  of  whicli  may 
be  denominated  that  of  Humane  Letters,  the  other,  that  of  Phi- 
losophy. The  former  is  of  empirical,  the  latter  of  rational  know- 
ledge. 

Empirical  knowledge  is  a knowledge  of  the  fact.  Humane 
Letters  would  thus  comprehend  all  de.xterity  at  language,  all 
familiarity  with  literary  products,  all  acquaintance  with  historical 
record.  This  department,  by  the  conditions  stated,  should  in  a 
great  measure  be  limited  to  the  domain  of  Greek  and  Roman 
letters. 

Rational  knowledge  is  a knowledge  of  tho  cause  or  reason. 
Philosophy  would  thus  comprehend, — in  a proximate  sphere,  the 
science  of  mind  in  its  faculties,  its  laws,  and  its  relations,  (Psycho- 
logy, Logic,  Morals,  Politics,  &c.) ; in  a less  proximate  sphere, 
the  science  of  the  instrument  of  mind,  (Grammar,  Rhetoric, 
Poetic,  &c.) ; in  a remoter  sphere,  the  science  of  the  objects  of 
mind,  (Mathematics,  Physics,  &c.).  The  conditions  stated  would 
exclude  this  last  section  from  the  department  of  highest  honour ; 
for  the  sciences  which  it  comprises  are  subjectively  too  uniraprov- 
ing, and  objectively  too  eccentric,  too  vast,  and  withal  too  easy, 
if  not  too  attractive,  to  be  proposed  as  academical  disciplines  of 
preparation.  The  Oxford  distinction  of  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  sciences,  into  a department  by  themselves,  is  therefore, 
I think,  right  ; as  right,  also,  the  leaving  the  study  of  that 
department  to  the  option  of  the  candidate.  I must,  however, 
dissent  from  Oxford  theory,  (contradicted,  as  has  been  seen,  by 
Oxford  practice,)  which  elevates,  or  has  elevated,  this  section  of 
science  into  one  of  the  two  departments  of  highest  honour  ; for  I 
would  not  only  divide  (what  is  still  confounded,)  tho  Literae 
Humaniores  into  tho  two,  and  two  exclusive,  departments  of 
highest  honour,  but  relegate  the  Disciplince  Alathematicce  to  a 
lower  order,  of  which  I am  soon  to  speak.  The  present  confusion 
of  the  Empirical  and  the  Rational  in  tho  one  department  of  Lilerce 
Humaniores,  originated  in  the  inability  of  the  Tutors,  as  at 
present  constituted,  to  teach  Philosophy  as  it  was  taught  of  old, 
and  as  by  statute  it  should  be  taught  still.  The  elevation  of  the 
University  teacher  is  consequently  a condition  of  the  restoration 
of  Philosophy  to  its  proper  place  ; and  of  these  1 have  previously 
spoken  (pp.  78(i-794.) 

Leaving  then  Humane  Letters  and  Philosophy,  (apart  from  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  sciences,)  as  two  departments,  afford- 
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ing  two  several  series  of  primary  honours  ; it  is  evident,  that  as 
proficiency  in  either  or  in  both  of  these  affords  the  exclusive 
qualification  for  a highest  academical  distinction,  so  a minimum, 
not  in  one  but  in  each,  ought  to  be  established  as  the  condition  of 
a degree  at  all.  What,  however,  the  amount,  and  what  the  con- 
tents of  these  minima  should  be, — this  is  a matter  of  detail  I 
overpass. 

When  a candidate  aspires  to  Honours,  as  I have  already  said, 
it  raiglit  bo  an  improvement  to  allow  him  to  give  up  his  books 
and  take  liis  trial,  in  part,  before  a last  examination  ; provided, 
that  a plan  could  be  devised,  whereby  the  value  of  his  two  e.xami- 
nations  could  be  fixed,  added,  and  duly  rated  in  a decisive  classi- 
fication. Of  this  I shall  speak  in  the  sequel. 

2°,  Besides  the  departments  of  study,  which,  as  most  arduous 
in  themselves,  and  also  most  useful,  both  subjectively  as  mental 
disciplines,  and  objectively  as  conditions  of  an  ulterior  progress  in 
knowlcgc,  merit  pre-eminent  encouragement  in  the  fundamental 
faculty  of  a University  : there  are  other  departments,  which  it  is 
proper  that  a University  should,  in  a lower  degree,  promote; 
care  being  taken,  that  the  minor  favour  shown  to  the  latter,  do 
not  interfere  with  the  higher  favour  due  to  the  former.  All  the 
studies  not  the  necessary  conditions  of  a degree  are  to  be  excluded 
from  its  higher  distinctions ; and  this  by  the  admission  of  a Uni- 
versity itself.  Thus  Oxford,  in  leaving,  (rightly,  1 have  said,) 
Mathematics  to  be  taken  up  or  not  for  examination,  as  the  candi- 
date may  himself  think  fit,  virtually  confesses,  that  as  a mathe- 
matical minimum  is  not  a requisite  for  its  degree,  so  a mathema- 
tical proficiency  is  not  an  attainment  to  be  distinguished  by  its 
highest  Honours.  For,  (as  a selection  must  be  rigorously  made,) 
a University  ought  not  to  encourage  by  its  chief  distinction  a 
science  which  it  does  not  view  as  of  absolute  necessity  ; since  thus 
it  would  frustrate  even  its  own  end,  by  promoting  the  unessential 
at  the  expense  of  the  essential.  This  must,  in  fact,  tend  to  frus- 
trate even  the  Honour  itself.  For  the  competitors  would  bo  few, 
the  standard  low,  and  the  distinction  consequently  undervalued. 
And  of  what  iiccountare  the  mathematical  Honours  in  Oxford,  we 
have  already  seen.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted,  whether,  in  that 
University,  these  Honours  do  not  operate  as  much  in  counteract- 
ing the  study  of  Litera*  Humaniores,  as  in  promoting  the  dis- 
cipline for  which  they  were  exclusively  organised. 

On  this  special  ground,  (and  independently  of  the  general  pro- 
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priety  of  the  measure,)  Mathematics  ought,  in  Oxford,  to  he 
relegated  to  that  lower  order  of  sciences,  proficiency  in  which 
should  entitle  a candidate  to  honour  certainly,  but  to  honour 
decisively  inferior  in  degree  to  that  awarded  to  excellence  in  the 
sciences  comprised  in  the  higher.  Beside,  therefore,  the  superior 
studies,  in  which  a certain  minimum  of  progress  is  necessary  for 
an  academical  degree,  and  to  the  various  pitches  of  proficiency  in 
which,  the  various  amounts  of  highest  academical  honour  are  due ; 
a University  may,  further,  reasonably  require,  as  a condition  of 
its  degree,  a certain  competency  in  some  one  or  more  of  certtun 
inferior  studies,  and  it  may  also  reward  any  greater  progress  in 
these,  by  an  inferior  honour.  Of  this  order  are  many  branches 
of  knowledge  which,  as  easier  and  more  attractive,  do  not  require 
external  promotion,  or  which,  as  less  useful,  subjectively  and 
objectively,  do  not,  by  comparison,  deserve  it.  Of  this  order  are 
all  “ the  schools  ” in  the  new  Oxford  statute,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Literas  llumaniorcs ; these  ought  not,  I think,  to  appear 
here  at  all.  But  to  this  secondary  order  of  alternatively  optional 
studies,  about  which,  as  less  essential,  wo  need  be  less  scrupulons, 
I would  add  a certain  mastery  of  the  principal  modern  languages. 
For,  assuredly,  the  candidate  who  is  able  to  follow  out  his  pur- 
suits, without  impediment,  through  French,  German,  Italian,  &c., 
is  less  unworthy  of  a degree,  than  the  candidate  who,  ignorant  of 
those  tongues,  still  passes  for  the  minimum,  or  even  obtains  an 
honour  in  some  of  the  secondary  departments. 

But  again:  A University,  like  Oxford,  which  employs  Tutorial 
instruction,  and  consequently  limits  the  academical  study  of  the 
pupil  to  a determinate  series  of  approved  books,  has,  <at  its  dis- 
posal, certain  powerful  means  of  ensuring  and  ascertaining  the 
proficiency  of  candidates  for  a degree  ; and  should  these  remain 
unapplied,  the  University  may  justly  be  reproached  for  neglecting 
or  for  not  understanding  the  peculiar  advantages  of  its  peculiar 
system. 

The  first  of  these  advantages — is  the  capability,  in  so  far  as 
that  may  be  expedient,  of  regulating  the  Order  of  academical 
Study.  The  objects  of  this  study  arc  not  all,  arc  not  even  for 
the  most  part,  isolated  from  each  other.  Many  stand  in  consecu- 
tion. Certain  subjects,  certain  books,  can  only  be  profitably 
studied  after  others.  A University,  like  Oxford,  can  therefore 
usefully  prescribe,  not  only,  in  general,  that  the  higher  shall 
always  presuppose  the  lower  ; but  articulately,  what  are  the  sub- 
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jects,  and  what  the  books,  wliich  ought  to  be  consecutively  studied. 
This  is  even  a duty  for  such  a University  ; and  the  series  being 
once  promulgated,  there  is  no  hardship  on  the  candidate  for  a 
degree  in  being  subsequently  obliged  to  accommodate  bis  reading 
to  the  proper  order  of  study.  Such  a regulation,  though  it  ought 
not,  of  course,  to  be  carried  beyond  certain  bounds,  will  naturally 
cause  the  greater  number  of  the  books  given  up  by  candidates  to 
be  the  same  ; and  this  identity,  in  the  object  matter  of  examina- 
tion, will  render  it,  as  wo  shall  see,  a very  easy  problem  to  ascer- 
tain with  the  minutest  accuracy  the  comparative  prohciency  of 
examinees. 

The  second  of  these  advantages — is,  that  the  books  of  study 
and  examination  being  limited,  these  Books  can  be  comparatively 
rated;  that  is,  a determinate  value,  (to  be  expres.sed  therefore  by 
a certain  number,)  may  be  pubUcly  assigned  to  each.  If  a candi- 
date answer  the  questions  proposed  to  him  on  any  book,  all  and 
all  fully,  he  would  naturally  be  entitled  to  the  whole  number  at 
which  the  book  is  rated.  Should  a candidate  fall  short  of  this 
completeness  and  accuracy,  the  value  of  his  answers  could  be 
expressed  by  any  smaller  number,  down  even  to  zero  ; nay,  if  it 
were  requisite,  a negative  number  might  punish  his  presumption, 
and  fall  to  be  deducted  from  any  positive  amount  which  he  might 
otherwise  obtain.  Did  the  answers  transcend  simple  plenitude 
and  correctness,  a number  above  the  full  value  of  the  book  might, 
but  only  as  an  extraordinary  exception,  bo  allowed. — I need  hardly 
add,  that  a book  may  have  a value  in  more  than  one  department; 
it  may,  for  example,  avail,  and  variously,  in  Humane  Letters,  or 
in  Philosophy,  or  in  both.  A separate  estimate  should  therefore 
be  assigned  to  it  in  reference  te  each. 

The  third  of  these  advantages — is,  that  the  several  Classes  can 
he  determinately  valued,  and  this  value  with  great  utility,  ptiblicly 
made  known.  The  several  books  being  articulately  rated ; and 
the  rule,  by  wliich  their  amount  can  be  made  available  by  candi- 
dates, being  understood  ; it  follows,  even  as  a matter  of  course, 
that  the  University  should  state  the  amounts — the  numbers, 
which  being  attained  in  a certain  department,  would  entitle  to  its 
several  classes. 

The  fourth  of  these  advantages — is,  that  instead  of  leaving  them, 
as  at  present,  unarranged,  we  might  have  Candidates  of  the  same 
class  placed  therein  before  and  after  other,  according  to  the  rated 
value  of  their  examinations ; nay,  if  numbers  were  affixed  to 
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names,  the  men  of  one  class  and  of  one  examination  might  be 
brought  into  collation  witli  those  of  another.  Were  this  arrange- 
ment, indeed,  realized  in  the  case  of  First  Classes  alone,  still  would 
the  principal  advantage  of  the  measure  be  compassed.  For  it  is 
only  in  a First  Class  that  signal  risings  of  individual  above  indi- 
vidual arc  possible  ; but  for  a University,  without  necessity,  to 
equalise  such  differences,  is,  if  not  unjust,  certainly  inexpedient. 
In  this  respect  Louvain  and  even  Cambridge  may  aflFord  a profit- 
able example  to  Oxford. 

The  fifth  advantage — i.s,  that  there  might  thus  be  one  Honour 
and  a double  Examination.  It  would  be  a great  improvement  if 
the  object-matter  of  examination  could  be  taken  up  in,  at  least, 
one  instalment ; and  this  persuasion  seems  to  have  determined  the 
views  of  the  Oxford  legislature,  in  recently  dividing  the  examina- 
tion for  Literat  Ilumaniores  and  Disciplinoe  Mathematicce  into 
two.  But,  as  already  stated,  I cannot  but  regard  their  division 
of  the  honour  along  with  the  examination  as  most  unfortunate ; 
though,  indeed,  not  having  adopted  such  subordinate  measures  as 
have  now  been  detailed,  it  would,  for  them,  have  been  impossible 
to  render  a double  trial  available  to  a single  classification.  I 
say,  that  it  is  expedient  to  divide  the  Examination  : and  this, 
were  it  only  that  the  candidate  might  be  more  accurately  and 
fairly  tried;  while  less  superiority  would  accrue  to  the  merely 
animal  advantages  of  a stronger  memory  and  of  stronger  nerves. 
The  single  prerequisite  of  this  would  be, — that  the  value  of  the 
first  examination  wore  noted,  preserved,  and  added  to  the  value 
of  the  second. 

The  sLcth  advantage — is,  that  the  Examination  might  be  ren- 
dered at  once  far  more  accurate  and  far  more  easy.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  candidates  would  give  up  the  same  book.  To  these, 
called  into  the  “ schools  ” together,  a series  of  questions  prepared 
and  printed  for  the  occasion,  might  be  proposed;  and  the  (umassist- 
ed)  answers  returned  in  writing  before  leaving  the  room.  These 
answers  being  perused  by  the  Examiners,  each  paper  could  be 
rated  at  its  value,  and  that  value  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  can- 
didate. In  this  manner  the  trial  would  in  a great  measure  be 
easily  and  accurately  gone  through.  (There  is  no  reason,  it  may 
bo  obsei'ved,  why  the  exainiuation  of  candidates  should  be  com- 
pleted in  consecutive  days ; nor  need  an  examination  in  writing 
supersede  any  oral  (jucstioning.) 

Such  a standard,  ivs  these  la-t  five  axlvantages  sui>posc  to  be 
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accurately  instituted  and  accurately  applied,  Oxford  does  not 
attempt ; but  leaves  it  to  each  of  her  transient  Examiners  to 
extemporise  a criterion  for  himself,  or  rather  to  classsify  candidates 
as  he  m.ay,  according  to  his  individual  lights,  and  temporary 
impressions.  Th.at  Universities  in  general  do  nothing  more,  is  an 
invalid  answer.  For  the  Universities,  in  which  the  Profc.ssorial 
or  unrestricted  system  of  instruction  jjrcvails,  can  at  best  only 
lavish  degrees  according  to  a rude  appraisement ; and  are  wholly 
unable  (what  indeed  they  right  rarely  attempt)  to  classify  candi- 
dates, even  in  the  vaguest  or  most  capricious  manner.  Oxford, 
therefore,  in  adopting  the  Tutorial  or  restricted  system  of  instruc- 
tion, should,  in  tolerating  its  peculiar  disadvantages,  he  able  to 
turn  its  peculiar  advantages  to  account. — But  to  conclude : I 
am  therefore,  convinced,  that  it  would  be  no  ordinary  improve- 
ment on  the  late  Oxford  Examination  Statute,  if,  prospectively, 
a regulation  were  adopted,  in  principle  at  least,  to  the  following 
effect : 

Two  several  Orders  of  Study  to  be  requisite  for  examination 
towards  a degree  in  Arts ; and  in  these  the  gradations  of  profi- 
ciency to  be  rewarded  by  two  several  Orders  of  academical 
Honour. 

The  first  or  superior  order  to  have  two  Departments,  to  wit. 
Humane  Letters  and  Philosophy.  Certain  lowest  competencies, 
in  both  of  these,  to  be  necessary  for  a degree ; whilst,  in  each, 
(as  now,)  a higher  proficiency  to  merit  the  honour  of  a corre- 
sponding class,  if  not,  moreover,  (by  a more  accurate  arrange- 
ment,) individual  rank  among  the  candidates  similarly  classified. 
The  Classes  of  honour,  as  hitherto,  may,  in  each  department,  be 
three  or  four. 

The  second  or  inferior  order  may  comprehend  an  indefinite 
number  of  departments, — departments  at  least  which  it  is  not 
here  necessary  to  specify.  From  the  candidate  (as  in  the  pro- 
spective statute,)  should  be  required  a minimum  in  one  depart- 
ment, if  not  in  more,  which,  however,  may  be  chosen  by  himself ; 
and  the  honour  of  a corresponding  class  to  be  assigned,  as  at  pre- 
sent, to  every  higher  proficiency  in  the  several  departments. 

Care,  however,  should  bo  taken,  to  mark,  and  that  obtrusively, 
the  difference  between  the  honours  belonging  to  the  Orders  of  the 
absolutely  necessary,  and  of  the  partially  optional,  studies.  This 
might  be  done,  by  maintaining  the  two  orders  and  their  examina- 
tions sufficiently  distinct,  by  the  following  or  other  differences. 
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(the  two  first  of  which  are  employed,  but  that  inadequately,  in  the 
recent  Statute) : 1°,  Distinction  of  Time ; the  higher  order  pre- 
ceding the  lower,  as  its  condition.  2°,  Distinction  of  Examiners ; 
different  individuals  being,  for  each  order,  appointed  to  this  func- 
tion. 3°,  Distinction  of  Object  Matter;  no  department  of  the  prior 
order  being  repeated  in  the  posterior.  4°,  Distinction  of  Name ; 
the  one  order  being  called  by  Primary,  the  other  by  Secondary, 
or  some  such  discriminative  appellation. 

Before  the  examination  of  the  Primary  Order  can  be  under- 
gone, three  full  courses,  three  Academical  Years  (p.  812,)  to  be 
completed ; and  this  examination,  for  honours  at  least,  must  be 
taken  within  a year  thereafter.  The  examination  of  the  Secondary 
Order,  at  least  for  honours,  should  in  like  manner  be  limited  to  a 
certain  period. 

As  enacted  by  the  new  Statute,  the  names  of  all,  whether 
honoured  or  not,  to  be  published  under  the  department  in  which 
they  pass. 

Taking,  finally,  a general  retrospect  of  the  preceding  scheme 
of  academical  education,  this  is  seen  to  comprise  various  utihties. 

It  would  restore  the  University.  It  would  bring  back  acade- 
mical education  to  its  true  and  ancient  significance ; reconnecting 
the  Houses  and  their  private  instruction  with  the  University  and 
its  public  discipline. 

It  loses  none  of  the  advantages  in  the  present  domestic  or 
Tutorial  system,  but  would  correct  the  manifold  imperfections  of 
that  system,  as  actually  applied.  For  it  would  determine  a 
far  higher  efficiency ; making,  at  the  same  time,  that  efficiency 
secure  and  general : whereas  tlie  lower  efficiency,  as  at  present 
furnished,  is  not  only  contingent  but  rare,  not  only  limited  but 
confined  to  a few.  As  things  now  are,  one  House  may  be  an 
instrument  of  education,  comparatively  real;  and  others,  such 
instruments  only  in  name ; nay,  even  in  the  same  House,  study  may 
be  in  vigorous  activity  at  one  time,  at  another  in  supine  inertion. 
But  this  scheme,  if  realized,  would  allow — no  House  to  fall  educa- 
tionally asleep, — no  Head  to  gratify  his  personal  preferences  at 
the  expense  of  his  official  obligations, — no  incompetent  Tutor  to 
hide  his  obstructive  nullity  in  the  obscurity  of  Hall  or  College. 
For,  while  it  would  elevate  the  Tutor  from  a private  into  a public 
instructor ; in  raising  his  dignity  and  emolument,  it  would  raise 
also  his  qualifications,  usefulness,  and  duties. 

It  commits  in  a beneficial  contest,  (“  8’ 
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House  with  House,  Tutor  with  Tutor,  Pupil  with  Pupil;  applies 
equably  the  stimulus  of  emulation  to  all,  from  tlie  commencement 
of  the  academical  curriculum  until  its  termination.  It  opens,  in  fact, 
a new  field  of  exercise  and  excitation ; leaving  no  one  to  inertion, 
bo  he  teacher  or  be  he  taught,  but  goading  each  unceasingly  to 
the  best, — according  to  his  kind  of  duty,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  measure  of  his  powers. 

Restoring,  it  would  constrain  the  University : — to  employ  its 
instructors  in  the  most  edifying  ways ; — to  propose,  not  what  can 
most  conveniently  be  taught,  but  the  best  objects,  in  the  best 
order,  and  in  the  best  books ; to  measure  accurately  the  amount 
of  energetic  talent  usefully  employed ; — and  to  reward  this,  by 
proportionate  and  appropriate  distinction. 

Far,  therefore,  from  superseding  the  Examination  for  a Degree, 
it  would  prepare  the  candidate,  subjectively  and  objectively,  to 
undergo  it ; enabling  him  to  remedy  his  defects,  and  rendering  it 
a more  effectual  and  certain  test  of  his  proficiency, 

I should  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of — • 

b)  Things  secondary  or  supplemental.  But  matters  princi- 
pal have  extended  to  such  a length,  that  I must  not  enter  upon 
others  which,  though  of  importance  only  as  conditions  of  the 
former,  could  not  possibly  be  discussed  within  a narrower  com- 
pass— Of  these  there  are  two,  more  especially  meriting  attention, 
but  to  which  I can  only  allude. 

The  first — is  a scheme  of  academical  Patronage  and  Regulation, 
accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of  the  English  Universities, 
more  proximately  of  Oxford.  And  here,  beside  the  subject  in  its 
more  essential  relations,  it  would  be  requisite  to  consider  the 
impediments  which  an  improved  regulation  of  these  schools  would 
inevitably  encounter  from  parties — in  the  Universities  themselves, 
— in  the  Church  and  its  Patrons, — in  the  Government  for  the 
time, — and  in  various  influential  interests  throughout  the  nation ; 
impediments  so  great  and  numerous,  that  we  may  regard  almost 
as  chimerical,  the  hope  of  seeing  these  institutions  raised  to  the 
perfection,  implied  in  a due  accomplishment  of  the  great  ends  for 
which  they  were  established.  In  fact,  my  suggested  plan  of 
improvement  for  Oxford,  wsis  partly  founded  on  a conviction,  that 
a Tutorial  instruction  depends  less,  for  its  efficiency,  on  the  virtues 
of  an  academical  superintendence  and  appointment,  than  does  a 
Professorial.  (On  these  virtues  see  pp.  362-400.) 

The  second — is  a scheme  for  the  erection  of  new  Halls.  This 
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would  be  a return,  in  part,  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  University  ; 
and  must  inevitably  take  place,  were  an  increased  resort  of  stu- 
dents determined  to  O.xford, — unless,  wbat  wo  need  not  contem- 
plate, domestic  superintendence  should  here,  (as  in  Cambridge,) 
be  relaxed,  for  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  existing  Houses.  New 
Halls  should  be  erected : — 1°,  to  supply  additional  demand  for 
entrance;  2”,  to  prevent  or  remedy  a slovenly  tuition  in  the  older 
Houses ; 3“,  to  keep  down  (independently  of  more  direct  mea- 
sures) the  expense  of  the  Colleges,  and  to  afford  a cheaper  educa- 
tion to  the  poorer  students ; 4°,  to  accommodate  dissenters,  were 
they,  without  a surrender  of  their  principles,  admitted  for  educa^ 
tion  to  these  national  seminaries,  (pp.  487  sq.,  544  sq.) ; and  5°, 
to  remunerate,  in  their  Headships  especially,  academical  zeal  and 
ability. — Of  cour.se  the  neiv  Halls  should  be  of  a better  constitu- 
tion than  the  old. 

The  other  measures  under  this  head,  as — a general  taxation  of 
the  necessary  collegial  expenses, — the  means  of  remunerating  the 
academical  instructors, — of  retaining  talent  in  the  Unhersity, — 
and  of  pensioning  emeriti, — libraries, — musea,  &c. ; these,  however 
important,  I can  at  present  only  name. 
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P.  27-1,  to  the  cud  of  Note  ti  add  : — 

(186:3.)  On  reading  over  the  preceding,  (besides  noticing  a misprint  for 
•to’,)  the  following  occurs  a.s  a still  simpler  emendation. — 'ExauTos  i» 

xecAor  » yntaaKtt  Kai  Tooroo  s^io  aya^oi  xa^  ixaoTOx  aoa^ 

6 [xoe^  'nxaarox']  xtvatZivfiixo;^  axXu;  2i,  o'  Xf^l  xa»  xtx at^iVfxixa;’ — Here, 
the  only  change  is  the  iii.sertion  of  the  two  words  w'ithin  .s<JU8r^^  brackets, 
— words  which  were  very  likely  to  be  omitted  by  the  copyist,  standing  as 
they  do  almost  immediately  before. 

P.  002,  1.  7,  to  Nuthiny  add  (t)  and  subjoin  the  following  Note ; — 

t (1853.)  Ia!st  in  the  setpiel  it  bo  omitted,  I shall  here  in  the  outset,  at 
least  indicate,  what,  along  with  the  philosophy  of  which  it  is  the  basis — 
the  Philo.sophy  of  the  Conditioned,  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by 
metaphysicians ; I mean  the  di.stinction  of  the  Necessity  of  Thought  into 
two  kinds,  the  Positive  and  the  Negative ; the  one  the  necessity  of  so  think- 
ing— (the  imiK)ssibility  of  not  so  thinking,)  determined  by  a mental  1‘ower ; 
the  other  the  necessity  of  not  so  thinking,  (the  impossibility  of  so  thinking) 
determined  by  a mental  Impotence, 

Leibnitz  was  the  first  who,  articulately  at  least,  established  the  quality 
of  Necessity,  (the  im|K)SsibUity  of  not  so  thinking),  a.s  the  criterion  of  our 
native  or  noetic  or  non-experiential  notions  and  judgments.  This  wa.s 
more  fully  developed  and  ap[died  by  Kant ; and,  with  a few  feeble  recla- 
mations, this  part  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  has  been  generally  accepted 
wheresoever  it  has  been  adetjuately  understood.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of 
Necessity,  the  test  of  unacquired  cognitions,  may  now  be  laid  down  as  an 
acknowleged  criterion,  nay  almost  as  a common-place,  in  Metaphysic — 
out  of  England. — But  Leibnitz,  Kant  and  subsequent  philosophers  have 
not  observed,  that  we  must  distinguish  this  Necessity  as  it  proceeds  from 
the  one  or  from  the  other  of  two,  ami  even  two  counter,  sources  | thus 
dividing  it  into  two  great  categories, — categories  which  fall  themselves  to 
be  afterwards  subdivided.  For,  1“,  we  may  not  only  be  able,  but  be  posi- 
tively determined,  to  think  one  alteniative,  whilst  impotent  to  conceive  its 
counter ; and  2“,  we  may  be  negative^'  unable  to  think  one  contradictory, 
and  yet  find  ourselves  equally  inqiotcnt  to  conceive  its  opposite.  The  for- 
mer, from  a Power,  is  thus  primarily  inclusive  and  secondarily  exclusive ; the 
latter  from  an  Impotence,  is  thus  simply  and  bilaterally  exclusive. — And 
while  it  hits  .always  been  acknowleged,  that  of  contradictories  the  one  or 
the  other  must  be,  and  be  thought,  as  indiscriminately  nki  kssary  ; we  are 
brought  by  this  novel  doctrine  to  the  further  confe.ssion,  that  even  of  con- 
tradictories we  may,  however,  tiot  be  able  to  realise  in  thought  the  discri- 
minate possiBtLiTV  of  either. 

This  distinction  also  atforils  ns  the  all-important  contrast  of  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  thought ; thus  enabling  us  to  explain  some  of  the  most 
inveterate  and  pervasive  hallucinations  in  philosoi>hy.  For  whilst  the 
Positive  Necessity  of  so  thinking  never  illudes,  is  never  even  the  occasion 
of  illnsion  ; the  Negative  Necessity  of  not  so  thitiking  is,  even  naturally, 
the  source  of  deception.  For  if,  on  finding  otie  alternative  to  be  inai- 
gitable,  wo  recoil  at  once  to  the  conclusion, — that  this  is  false,  and  thr 
contradictory  opposite  therefore  true,  (and  our  right — our  obligation  even. 
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to  do  this  bai)  been  explicitly  asserted,  especially  in  the  Lcibnitian  school,): 
the  inference,  though  this  be  even  difficult  not  pronely  to  admit,  will  be 
logically  false, — the  consequent  containing  more  than  the  antecedent ; 
and  thus  in  jihilosophy  (whether  of  theory  or  of  practice)  we  shall  be  pre- 
cipitated into  a variety  of  errors.  (Sec  Footnotes  to  Ueid,  p.  377,  a.) 

The  development  and  application  of  the  latter  of  these  Necessities  (in 
combination  however  always  with  the  former,)  constitutes  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Conditioned;  the  Philosophy  of  the  Couditioned  is,  therefore,  the 
unexclusive  comidenient  of  a recognised  and  of  an  overlooked  principle  of 
mind. — So  much  it  is  here  reiiuisito  to  hint  by  way  of  jireparation. 

P.  700.  To  Note  * add  as  follows  : — 

(1853.)  Speaking  of  Apulcius,  I may  notice,  th.at  though  a host  of  the 
ablest  philologei's  have,  since  the  restoration  of  letters,  bt'cn  occupied  upon 
his  works ; the  valuable  treatise  “ De  Philosophia  Hationali  sive  lli^i 
'E(/»s»ii«c,”  is  still,  not  only  without  a satisfactory  recension,  but  in  the 
most  slnaincful  state  of  cureable  coiTiiption.  In  manifestation  of  this  I 
shall  ((note,  and  at  the  same  time  correct,  the  passage  proximatcly  ]>erti- 
nent  to  the  problem  mooted ; and  shall  take  it  also  from  the  “ editio 
optima” — that  of  the  leanicd  Oudenor|i,  who  with  ample  subsidia,  (6vo 
MS.S.,  all  the  editions,  and  all  the  previous  critical  tentainina,)  was, 
for  thirty  years,  engaged  on  a constitution  of  the  text.  And  here : 1 
shall  first  give  the  original ; then  the  editorial  annotations ; and  finally 
the  proposed  emendations.  1 shall  also  distinguish  by  italics  the  words  to 
be  corrected, — the  corrections, — and  all  relative  thereto.  In  other  respects, 
I adopt  the  text  of  Oudenorp,  apart  from  his  punctuation. 

Text. — “ Qnas  (couclusiones)  si  quis  velit  singill.Ttim  sub  nnoquoque 
(mode),  per  omnes  formulas  potcrit  suggerere  ad  cxcmplum,  quod  pro- 
posuimns  . nt  etiam  hypolhcticornm  [//.  vulgo]  more,  i)cr  literas  ordinc 
propositionnm  ct  partinm  commutato  . sed  vi  inanente  sit  primus  indc- 
monstrabilis : ‘ A de  omni  li,  et  B de  omni  C,  igitur  A de  omni  C ’ . inci- 
piunt  a declaraute,  atquc  ideo  et  a secunda  proposilioue.  Hie  adeo  modus 
secundum  hos  perjectvs,  retro  tabs  est : ' Oiiine  C B ; omne  B A : omue 
igitur  C A.’  Stoici  jkuto  |iro  litteris  nuineros  nsuri>ant,  ut ; ‘Si  primum, 
secundum  : atqui  primum,  secundum  igitur.’  Verum  Aristoteles,”  &c. 

Note. — “ Sed  vi]  Wowerius  ‘ sed.  III.’  id  est,  ‘ tertio  ’ . CoLvius — Male  . 
OiTDENonPii’s.” — Lipsius  also  has  ‘ tertia.’  But  this  is  shown  to  be 
wrong ; for,  besides  the  sense,  the  very  expression  “ vi  manente  ” is  here 
previously  used  by  our  author  in  the  very  same  meaning  and  relation. 

Note. — “ Sit  primus  iudcmonstrabilis  A de  omni  B etc.]  Sic  restitnunt 
hunc  locum  codices  Carnotcnscs  ambo,  nisi  quod  secundus  in  hoc  a 
primo  discrepat,  quod  pro  litters  C,  ubique  ponat  litteram  F,  quod  nihil 
mutat  in  sensu.  Vulgati  omnes  monstrose  hal>ent : — ‘ sit  primus  Demon- 
‘ strabilis : secundus  t(dis  A de  omni  B,  et  abdc,  omnis  igitnr  de,  onmis 
‘ incipiunt  A,  UeclaratiP,  atquc  ideo  et  a secunda  j)ropositione  hie  ad  ca 
‘ Modum  secumliira  has  preetezas  retro  tabs  est,  omne  F B : omne  B A : 
‘ omne  igitur  F B.’  Floridcs. — In  MS.  Petaviauo  : ‘ A de  omni  B,  et 
‘ B de  omni  F . igitur  de  omiii  F,  infernnt  A decl.arata,  at(|ue  ideo  et  a 
‘ sectiuda  propositione  hie  adeo  est  modus  secundus : hos  si prcetcras  retro 
' tabs  est.’  Codex  Leidensis  a vulgatn  nihil  discre]>nt  . Wowerius  edidit : 
‘ a .secunda  propositione  ad  modum  seciiudum  si  has  retexas  retro  ; ’ quod 
partim  a Lipsio  habet,  qni  j)ro  ‘ preetexas'  conjecit  ‘ rctcras.’  Oui>en- 
oRiTus. — Editiones  Vulcauii  prior  et  Bipontina, — 'ft  primus.’  Bosscha.” 

E.me.noed  Text. — “ - - ; ut  etiam  Peripateticorum  more,  ]ier  literas, 
ordiuc  propositiouum  ct  partinm  commutato  sed  vi  manente,  ft  primus 
indemoustrabilis  secundum  hos^  talis: — * A de  omni  B Ac-  ------  Hie 

adeo  modus,  secundum  hosce  jtrotensus  retri*.  tabs  est : - - 
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Tlio  first  enicndatiun  is  “ Peripateticorum  ” I'or  “ hypothetkorum " »r 
“ }lyputheticorum." — Now,  wlio  ever  heard  of  the  Hypothetie.t,  as  a clas-s, 
sect,  or  school?  But  this  is  evidently  reniured,  for  they  are  opitoscd  to 
the  i^Utica. — Nor  can  there  possibly  be  meant  any  Logicians  who  dealt  in 
llypotheticals,  for  the  e-xainples  of  misoniug  liere  given  as  theirs,  are 
exclusively  categorical ; whereas  those  given  as  of  the  Sloia  are  hyiHi- 
Iheticai.  Jn  point  of  fact,  bypothetictil  syllogisms  could  not  be  thus 
enounced. — Ear  less,  therefore,  can  there  be  intended  such  syllogisms 
themselves;  to  these  the  expressions  “more”  and  “secundum  hos” 
would  also  be  applicable. — Further,  we  can  easily  conceive  how 
Uticorum  was  corrupted  into  Hiipolheticuium ; for  in  the  latter  half,  the 
words  are  absolutely  identical,  and  in  the  former,  the  constituent  letters 
are  either  the  siuue,  or  such  as  might  naturally  be  interchanged. — But 
what  here  consummates  the  certainty  is,  that  the  mode  of  syllogistic 
enouueemeut  declared  to  be  — — — — — more  ” is  precisely  that  of  the 

I’eripatciics — precisely  that  of  Aristotle ; while,  on  the  syllogistic  differences 
of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Aristo  and  “ ot/irr  i’cripatilica,”  there  actually 
commences  in  the  sentence  immediately  following  an  elaborate  discussion. 

The  second  emendation  is  "Ji/"  for  These  words,  as  of  old  written, 

were  hardly  distinguishable,  and  therefore  constantly  confounded  by  the 
copyists ; indeed  as  Bt)S.scha,  Oudenorit's  continuator,  observes,  this  read- 
ing is  already  that  of  at  least  two  of  the  editions. 

The  third  emendation  is  '■'tecundum  hos  (or  cos)  ialis."  In  reference  to 
this;  1°,  there  is  a strong  presumption  against  simply  throwing  out,  as  Oude- 
norp  has  done,  “ secundns  talis,"  which  stands  in  all  the  editions,  and  in  all 
or  almost  oU  the  mannscripts.  In  itself,  it  may  have  no  meaning,  but  still 
we  must  presume  it  the  deformed  remains  of  an  originally  significant  ex- 
prc.ssion.  But  2",  “ secundus  Ialis  ” coidd  lightly  be  corrupted  from 
“ secundum  hos,  talis,"  as  every  one  at  all  versed  in  palicography  is  aware. 
Nay  .9“,  the  clansc  (and  this  itself,  in  fact,  soon  afterwards  occurs,) 
was  here  required;  for  the  mood  given,  as  "primus  indemonstrabilis ” 
(Barbara),  was  only  arbitrarily  first, — only  first  in  the  Peripatetic  order. 

The  fourth  emendation  is  “ hosce".  The  Petavian  M.S.  has  “ hos  si" ; 
and  even  the  sense  requires  this  emphasis  to  the  second  “ hos.” 

The  fifth  emendation,  " prolensus"  is  not  less  certain.  “ Protendero  ” 
and  “ protensio  ” are  the  literal  translations  of  v^ntistis  and  ■xsiTsuit,  and 
the  translations  of  Apnleius  himself,  who  professes  to  render  “ verbum  c 
verbo  turn  protmsionem,  turn,”  &c.  He  alro  not  unfrequently  employs  the 
verb ; always  in  a corresponding  signification,  and  sometimes  even  in 
conjunction  with  the  same  words  : “ Licet  autem,  eadem  vi  manente, 
utramvis  partem  in  plura  verba  protendere."  — I also  punctuate  after 
“ retro.” — So  much  for  emendation. 

Reverting  now  to  the  matter : by  “ declarans  ” is  meant  the  predicate 
of  the  conclusion ; and  wo  also  see,  that  (besides  the  “ ordine  commu- 
tato,”  and  “ retro,")  the  Major  Proposition  is  called  by  Apuleins  the 
“ second," — the  second,  to  wit,  according  to  the  order  of  enouueemeut  then 
usual  among  the  Latins,  (usual  then  and  ever  afterwards  ainoug  the  Greeks, 
&c  ,)  as  could  be  shown  by  “ a cloud  of  witnesses”  apart  from  onr  author 
himself.  The  mistake  on  this  point  is,  as  1 have  said,  as  universal  as  it  is 
important ; and  so  far  from  the  present  treatise  being,  on  this  and  other 
accounts,  “ uullius  fere  pretii,”  as  asserted  by  Waitz,  it  ought, — even  on 
this  and  other  accounts,  to  be  prized  as  a precious  monument  of  the  ante- 
Boethian  logic  of  the  west.  Were  there  now,  in  fact,  an  adequate  interest 
ill  such  studies,  a collection,  critically  revised,  of  the  brief  and  scattered 
logical  discussions  of  Apuleins,  Martiauus  Cai>ella,  CiWiodonis,  Isidonis, 
itc.  would,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  voluminous  treatises  of  Boe- 
thius, be  of  no  inconsiderable  value. 
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But,  Apuleius,  in  tlie  previous  quotation,  spcaka  of  a iiiooJ  as  “ imU- 
monsttabilU and  1 shall  adduce  the  importaut  passage  iti  which  he 
explains  his  meaning  of  that  term,  aud  how  it  is  by  liim  exclusively 
upjilied  to  the  four  (direct)  Mooils  of  the  First  Figure, — as  this  is  at  oiicc 
corrupt,  aud  may  most  certainly  be  emended. 

Tkxt. — “ Kx  hisce  igitiir  in  prinia  formula  modis  novem,  primi  quutuor 
iudemonstrabUcs  nomiiiaiitur  ; non  quod  demoustrari  neqneant,  iit  univer- 
sitas  niaris,  ifuce  demonslrahi/is  nun  f«t,  ft  lit  circiiU  i/iiadraliira  ; sed  quod 
tarn  siiuplices  tamquc  luanifesti  sunt,  ut  demonstrationc  non  egcant.” 

XoTE. — “ L't  universitas  niaris,  qtne  demonstrabilis  non  e.st,  et  ut  circuli 
quadnitura.] — Uax:  vulgo  valde  corrupta  aptiori  sentential  rcstitnimns. 
AV'oweril's. — laicus  non  omni  ex  parte  saints,  ut  arbilror.  M.S.S.  Car- 
notenses  obscurius  habent : * nnh'ersi  maris  (estimut  ijiioit  non  demon- 
strenlur,  sirut  arc.  r/.'  MS.  seeitiidiis  halret  supra  voeabiilum  * maris  ’ 
has  litera.s  ‘ p.  i'.  nom.’  quasi  innuat  ‘ maris’  esse  nomeu  proprium. 
Quid  si  non  ‘ universi  maris,’  sed  ‘ miirasim  Arist.  (hoe  est  Aristoteles) 
leslimal’  etc.?  Fi.oridus. — Wowerinm  .secutus  est  Scriverius,  cum  in 
MSS.  Nansiano  et  Leideusi  atqne  Kditionibus  prioribus  sit : ‘ ut  univcrsis 
man's  csl,  quod  non  demonsirabile  non  sit,  et  ut  circ.  </.’  In  MS.  I’ctaviauo 
[which  is  ilescribed  a.s  oalcx  ojitimus] : ‘ id  universi  mans  estiim  . out 
quod  nonduin  dnuonstratum  ei  sit,  ut  circ.  q.'  Recte,  Floridus  censuit  latere 
sub  his  nomen  jiroprium.  Verum  non  videutur  librarii  tain  notum  Aris- 
totelis  nomen  corrupturi  fuisse,  qui  consulendius  in  llifi  ‘ V.^fututiiitt,  an  ibi 
(|uid  habent,  de  quo  ait  A|ipHleiiis.  Alio(|Uin  mallein  propius  ad  ductuiu 
litterariim  ‘ id  univeraim  Aristo  <esliinat,  aid  quod  nondum  danonstratum  ei 
sit,  ut  cite,  q.'  Ari-sto  philosophus  est  Peripatcticus  Alexaudrinus,  cnjiis 
mcminit,  &c.  &c.  - • - - OuDE.Nonrius.” 

Eme.nded  Text. — “ - - - - ; non,  quod  demoustrari  neqneant,  {ut  uni- 
rerai  niaris  a-stiis),  out  quod  nondum  demonstrati  sint,  {ut  circuli  quad- 
ratura) ; sed  " 

Here,  the  emendation,  but  for  the  blundering  of  the  critics,  might  seem 
even  predetermined  by  the  meaning  required  ; it  is  even  almost  obtruded 
on  us,  in  the  corrupt  lections  of  the  manuscripts.  The  quadrature  of  the 
circle  w-a-s  suggested  by  Aristotle.  (Categ.  vii.  § 1!).)  ; and  the  universality 
of  the  tides,  probably  by  another  passage,  to  which,  in  my  present  distance 
from  books,  I cannot  articulately  refer.  But  what  is  curious : of  the  two 
e.xamples  here  given,  the  one,  of  what  is  ahsohdehj  indemonstrable,  has 
afterw  ards  been  actnidly  dcmou.strated,  both  in  fact  and  in  theory  ; whereas 
the  other,  of  what  is  only  not  yet  demonstrated,  remains,  as  “ nondum  " 
then,  “ nondum  ” now. 

The  preceding  are  fair  samples  of  the  corniption  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
blindness  of  the  critics.  But  the,se— the  last  esiwcially— I may  notice  in 
conclusion,  are  still  more  obtrusively  manifested  in  the  last  word  of  the 
sentence  immediately  preceding — “ Formula  Quarta  ” for  “ Tertia."  The 
latter  affords  the  meaning  necessarily  determined  by  the  context,  as  that 
aiom: possible;  and  it  is  the  reading  given  by  the  best  mantiseripts  and  the 
best  edition  ; while  there  was  no  Fourth  Figure  known  in  the  age  of 
Apuleius, — far  leas  was  such  Figure  recognised  by  him.  All  this  notwith- 
standing, the  reading  “ Tertia"  is  at  once  obelised  by  Oudenoiqi’s  sum- 
mary— “ sed  male." 
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Absolute,  the  : (see  Unconditioned) ; 
meanings  of  tenn,  Id  ; a.s  contrasted, 
and  as  convertible,  with  the  Infinite, 
14 ; used  by  Cardinal  Cusa,  639 ; Ab- 
solute Identity,  SIL 

A,  E,  X,  O,  (the  logical  symbols) : of  La- 
tin origin,  126 ; and  taken  from  the 
fii-st  two  vowels  of  Atfirmo,  and  the 
first  and  second  of  Xego,  672,  673, 
686. 

Adrian  VI.  (Pope,)  quoted  touching  the 
utility  of  Medicine,  2fi9. 

Agricola(Rodolphus),  his  character.  208. 

Agrippa  (Cornelius),  his  counsel  touch- 
ing a reform  of  the  University  of  Co- 
logne, 47.3. 

Aldrich  (Dean)  : his  Logicic  Compen- 
dium, 1^  140,  143,  1^  161. 
169,  sq.,  809. 

Algebra.  See  Mathematics. 

Alphabet  of  Thought:  Table  of,  &c., 
601.  sq. 

Altdorf,  University  of,  388,  498. 

Amnionius  llermiae,  author  of  (logical) 
schematic  diagrams,  670  ; recorder  of 
inscription  over  Plato’s  .school,  278  ; 
quoted  pluries. 

Analysis  and  Synthesis,  often  used  con- 
versely, 173. 

Analytic  Syllogi.sm,  652,  sq. 

Apocalypse  : various  modem  opinions 
regarding  its  canonicity,  526,  531, 
sq. ; its  authority  long  doubted  in  the 
early  Church,  .524,  525 ; at  the  in- 
stance of  Calvin  and  Heza,  the  Pas- 
tors of  Geneva  prohibited  from  preach- 
ing on  the  book,  527,  sq. ; the  French 
Ilugonot  Pa.stora  similarly  restrained, 
528  ; “ The  Evangelical  Journal,”  its 
ignorance  of  such  interdictions,  &c., 
525,  sq, 

Apuleius  quoted  and  emended,  8.34. 

Archytas,  the  treatise  on  the  Categories 
under  his  name  a forgery,  140. 

Aristotle  : enounced  the  Law  of  Parci- 
mony,  629  ; his  Categories  exclude  the 
Unconditioned,  26j  not  borrowed,  140; 
metaphysical,  141 ; his  merits  in  re- 
gard to  Logic,  it). ; his  logical  system 


not  perfect,  142;  his  ambiguity  iu 
regard  to  Breadth  and  Depth  of  No- 
tions, 697,  667  ; his  .Syllogi.stic  Dia- 
gi'ams  restored,  667,  sq.  ; text 
emended,  274  and  833 ; apparently 
anticipates  the  dwtrinc  of  the  Condi- 
tioned, 635 ; his  love  of  Geometry, 
667  ; character  of  his  writings,  773  ; 
on  necessity  of  philo.sophical  study, 
786 ; quoted  passim. 

Assurance,  (Special  Faith,  Fiducia,  Ple- 
rophoria  Fidei,  &c.)  : in  earlier  Pro- 
testantism, the  condition  and  criterion 
of  a true  Faith,  but  now  generally 
though  privately  surrendered,  »508 ; 
held  by  English  and  Irish  Churches, 
but  not  by  their  Churchnicn,  .508,  sq. ; 
this  return  towards  Catholicism  un- 
noticed, .509. 

Atheism  implied  in  Fatalism  or  the 
D))ctrine  of  Necessity,  623,  625,  628. 

Augustin  (.Saint) : his  conciliation  of  Free 
Grace  with  Free  Will,  626 ; quoted 
passim. 

Austin  (Mrs),  560. 

Avcrroe.s,  text  of  corrected,  662 ; quo- 
ted pluries. 


Bacon  (Lord)  : quoted,  as  to  professorial 
endowments,  784  ; as  to  the  compara- 
tive facility  of  the  inductive  and  phy- 
sical sciences,  781,  821 ; et  alibi  pas- 
sim. 

Balfour  (Robert),  his  character  as  a 
philosopher  and  logician,  121. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford,  its  academical 
eminence,  750,  sfp 

Barbara.  Celarent,  &c.,  improved  cast 
of,  666 ; of  Latin  original,  not  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Greek,  and  probably 
by  Petrus  Ilispanus,  128 ; on  Greek 
imitation  of,  its  histoiy,  &C.,  671,  sq. 

Barbarism  of  mind,  aud  a knowledge  of 
facts  compatible,  40-42,  781. 

Baynes  (Mr  Thomas  Spencer),  164,  et 
alibi. 

Benson  (Mr  Robert),  Memoirs  of  Col- 
lier, 191. 

Berkeley  (Bi.shop),  an  unkuotvn  treatise 
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by,  1><8  ; on  his  pliilosopby,  197,  sq. ; 
quoted  pluries. 

Bernard  (Saint),  his  conciliation  of  Free 
Grace  with  Free  Will,  62ti ; quoted 
plurie.s. 

Bleniniidas,  or  Bleniniides,  not  author 
of  the  Greek  words  for  Mood  and 
Figure  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
Barbara,  Celarcnt,  <fcc.,  Ii72,  sq. 

Budinus,  the  foremost  man  of  his  age, 
529,  sq. 

Boerhaave  (Herrmann),  2>i0. 

Boole  (Frof.),  280. 

Bossuet's  accnracy  vindicated,  508,  sq. ; 
on  Liberty  and  Prescience,  042. 

Breadth  and  Depth  of  notions.  See 
Logic.  ' 

Broun  (Mr  .lames),  119. 

Brown  (Dr  Thomas),  his  philosophy  of 
Perception,  43-99  ; his  series  of  mis- 
takes, ib. ; re.sults  of  his  doctrine,  Qii ; 
his  doctrine  of  Causality.  611,  617. 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas),  quoted,  311. 

Buccr  (Martin),  his  character,  514. 

Bursa,  the  name  by  which  an  authorised 
House  for  the  habitation  and  superin- 
tendence of  academical  scholars  was 
called  in  Germany,  422-425. 

Buschius  (Herraannns),  227,  sq.  See 
Epistolse  O.  V. 

Butler  (Samuel)  quoted,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  philosophising,  786 ; on  the 
fact  of  consciousness,  (IL 


Cajetan  (Cardinal),  his  doctrine  in  re- 
gard to  the  conciliation  of  Prevision 
and  Predestination  with  Free  Will, 
627,  643. 

Calvin  and  Beza,  through  their  influence 
the  Pastors  of  Geneva  prohibited  from 
preachingon  the  Apocalypse.  526, 521.  i 
Calvinism,  a current  representation  of, 
erroneous,  and,  by  the  Westminster 
Confession,  heterodox,  62iL 
Cambridge  University:  its  forced  study 
of  Mathematics  unimproving  to  the 
mind,  and  conducing  to  idiocy,  mad- 
11C.S8,  death,  321,  340,  707  ; why 
so  deleterious  an  exaggeration  there 
maintained,  333 ; its  Colleges  about 
the  last  seminaries  of  Euroiie  in  which 
the  Newtonian  jihysics  superseded  the 
Cartesian,  and  why,  321, 333,  so. ; its 
pre.scut  study  of  nmthematies  con- 
demned by  Newton,  316,  sq. ; absur- 
dity of  the  recent  Examination  Graces, 
822  ; its  Divines  the  precursors  of  the 
German  Rationalists  and  their  follow- 
ers, ,532.  533. 

Camerarius  (Gulielmus),  his  character 
as  a philo.sopber  and  logician,  122 


Canvassing  of  academical  patrons,  an 
abomination  still  practi.sed  in  Edin- 
burgh, 388,  711.  sq. 

Cartes  (Des) : his  employment  of  the 
word  Irim,  (see  Idea.)  and  his  doc- 
trine of  Perception,  7^  7^  sq. ; the 
flrst  of  mathematicians,  he  despised 
and  renounced  Matheniatiivs,  277,  sq. ; 
which  he  soon  even  wholly  forgot, 
290,  sq. ; called  his  phy.sical  philoso- 
phy a Romance,  3<  14. 

Casnnbon  (Isaac)  on  the  Genevese  pro- 
hibitions touching  the  Apocalypse, 
526,  sq. 

Categorical.  See  laigic. 

Categories : Aristotelic,  2^  111  ; of 
Thought — by  Kant,  1^  sq.,  27 — by 
Cousin,  9 — by  Author,  18,  601,  sq. 

Catholic  Italian  Universities,  their  reli- 
gious liberality,  373,  377,  379. 

Causality,  judgment  of : its  origin,  609, 
sq. ; relation  of,  ipso  facto,  thought  as 
conditioned,  .31,  2a ; conspectus  of 
the  various  theories  for  its  exiilana- 
tion,  609,  sq.  ; explained  by  a new 
theory,  that  of  the  Conditioned,  618. 
sq. ; moral  and  religious  character  of 
this  theory,  622,  sq. 

Causes,  always  more  than  one,  610,  621 . 

Chapman  (George),  quoted,  311. 

Chevallier  (Professor),  263. 

Chretien  (Rev.  Mr)  128. 

Christison  (Dr)  his  evidence  touching 
profc.s.sorial  appointments  in  Edin- 
burgh University,  712,  sq. 

Churches  of  Germany,  England,  ami 
.Scotland,  their  character,  .348-3,54. 

Church  History,  best  or  worst  of  dis- 
ciplines, 51 16. 

Churchmen : English  and  Scottish,  in 
different  ways,  have  a bad  (irofessional 
education,  .348-354,  393,  sq. ; and  the 
worst  possible  tests  of  conqietency, 
.355.  Among  those  the  most  igno- 
rance, among  the.se  the  least  learning, 
of  any  national  clergy,  .356. 

Clarke  (Ur  Samuel)  on  the  Idealism  of 
Berkeley  and  Collier,  196,  sq. 

Cla.ssicai  learning:  its  conditions,  341- 
361  ; 1“.  a classical  training  required 
for  the  three  learned  profes.«ions,  342, 
Law  .344,  M edicine  ,346,  Theology 34(>- 
354  : 2“.  efliciency  of  schools  and  uni- 
versities, 342,  ,3,54-357 

Cockbum  (I-ord)  his  evidence  on  Edin- 
burgh University  patronage,  710.  so. 

Collegial  Sy.stem,  history  of,  417,  sq. 

Coltetfiitl  and  Collegiate^  words  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, 417. 

Collier  (Arthur),  his  Idealism,  187-203; 
hi.s  life,  1 92. 
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Collins  (Anthony)  unknown  treatise 
by,  im 

Coinuion  Sense,  fiH,  .sq.,  86,  li>7. 

Comprehension  and  Extension  of  no- 
tions. See  Logic. 

Comte  (Auguste)  quoted,  !H 2. 

Conception.  We  cun  conceive  or  think 
(have  a notion  or  concept  of,)  what 
we  are  unable  to  imagine  or  represent, 
13;  but  wliat  we  represent  or  ima- 
gine, tliat  we  may  tliink  or  conceive, 
ib.  Not  used  in  Stewart’s  meaning, 
10,^,  28,3. 

Concepts,  Notions.  See  I.ogic. 

Conditioned  (the),  philosophy  of,  sq., 
601,  s(|.  ; inverse  of  tlie  philosophy 
of  the  Cnconditioned,  608,  sq. ; pro- 
bably adojited  by  Aristotle,  635,  sq. ; 
science  of  ignorance,  60.8,  sq. ; ex- 
plains Cau.sality,  Ac.  618,  sq.,  emi- 
nently religions,  1^  625,  sq.,  634.  sq. 

Conditions  of  Thought,  table  and  detail 
of,  601-608. 

Consciousness : only  of  the  limited,  1^ 
not  a special  faculty,  facts  of,  (i37 
so..  86 : involves  indgment,  608;  not 
co-extensive  with  the  sonl  or  mental 
princijile,  255  ; developed,  constitutes 
I’sychologv',  a.  Aristotle  and  the 
older  Greeks,  with  the  Homans,  until 
the  Latin  language  ceased  to  be  a 
living  tongne,  employed  (with  rare 
exceptions)  no  p.sychological  term  for 
Consciousnc.ss,  ^ sq.,  112. 

Conversatiou  with  the  Learned,  778, 
sq. 

Coplestonc  (Bishop),  his  confusion  of 
the  Colleges  with  the  University  of 
Oxford,  413,  5.35 ; various  testimo- 
nies by,  414,  11^  448,  7M,  794. 

Cosmothetic  Idealism,  or  Hypothetical 
Healism,  or  Hypothetical  Dualism,  ^ 
sq.,  104. 

Coste  (Pierre),  his  explanation  of  I.s)cke’s 
pa.ssage  tonching  the  Creation  of  Mat- 
ter, 202 ; quoted,  642. 

Cousin  ; his  genius  and  character,  1,  37, 
42  ; his  philosophy  in  general,  1-38  ; 
advocate  of  Hationalism,  T_\  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Infinito-Absolnte,  2^  sq. ; 
his  report  on  Prussian  Schools,  560- 
598 ; his  merits  as  a reformer  and 
promoter  of  Popular  Education,  566, 
567 ; what  he  has  tlone  for  France 
cannot  1m>  without  lietielit  for  this  and 
other  countries,  562 ; his  obsen'ations 
on  the  law  in  France  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people,  592-597. 

Craiiiologv-,  fundamentally  faLse,  647. 

Croke  (Kichard),  211. 

Crotus  (Kubiauus).  See  Epistolie  O.  V. 


Cudworth  (Dr  Ralph),  an  unknown 
treatise  by,  188 ; on,  313. 

Cullen  (Dr  William),  his  character,  242- 
250 ; quoted  pluries. 

Cultivation  of  miud  in  no  proportion  to 
the  mind's  poase.ssion  of  facts,  but  in 
proportion  to  its  energj-,  40-42,  334. 

Curators,  academical  Patronage  and  Go- 
vernment through  : principles  of,  363, 
sq. ; history  of,  in  the  more  illustnons 
foreign  Universities,  — Italian,  371, 
sq.,  Dutch,  373,  .sq..  Gentian,  379,  sq. ; 
plan  of  for  application  in  Edinburgh, 
by  Author,  396,  sq.,  by  Burgh  Com- 
mis.sioners,  713,  sq.  See  University 
Patronage. 

Cnsa  or  Cusanus  (Cardinal) : his  doc- 
trine of  Learned  Ignorance.  638.  sq.  ; 
from  this  have  sprung  the  modem 
theories  of  the  Absolute,  639 ; this 
Prince  of  the  Church  anticipated 
Copernicus  and  Galileo  in  the  true 
theory  of  the  Heavens,  ib. 


Dalgamo  (George),  his  writings,  176- 
186. 

David  (the  Amienian),  278. 

Davidson  (Dr  J.  Ileniy),  724-726. 

Deaf  and  Dumb:  history  of  the  attempts 
at  their  education,  177-186  ; the  tes- 
timonies by,  or  in  relation  to,  of  Agii- 
cola  (R.)  178,  Aristotle  178,  B.acon 

181,  Bonnet  (P.)  179.  Biilwcr  (J.) 

182,  Dalgarno  I8;t.  Digby  (Sir  K.) 
179.  Epee  (Abbe  de  1’)  18.3,  Fabri- 
cius  ab  Aqnapendente  181.  Galen 

178.  Holder  182.  Lana  181,  Moliua;n8 
(the  jurist)  178.  Montanus  (P.)  181, 
Pontius  (P.)  179.  Robertson  (Father) 
182,  Stewart  ( D.)  183,  Vallesius  (F.) 

179,  Vives  179,  Wallis  181. 

DeCTee  or  Intension,  as  a condition  of 

thought,  607.  sq. 

De  Morgan  (Prof.)  ns  a logical  critic 
and  reasoner,  676-707. 

De|ith  and  Breadth  of  notions.  See  Logic. 
Des  Cartes.  See  Cartes. 

Diagrams,  Aristotle’s  syllogistic,  re- 
stored, 668.  sq. 

Dialectic.  See  Logic. 

Disputation,  its  an  exercise  of  mind, 
770.  sq.  See  iii.,  iv.,  677. 

“ Disruption,  The,”  352,  394. 
Dis.senters.  See  Universities,  English. 
Df)ce  lit  Discas,  350.  777,  sq. 

Doubt,  the  condition  of  knowledge,  635. 
Dousa  (Janus)  ns  Cnrator  of  Leyden, 
326,  sq. 

Downam  (Bishop),  123  ; his  error,  672. 
Duncan  (Mark),  his  character  as  a logi- 
cian, Ac.  121,  122. 
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Duncnn  (William)  123. 

Dnrcll  (Jolin)  on  the  prohibition  to 
pi^ach  from  the  Apocalypse,  in  the 
French  Reformed  Chnrch,  o27. 
Durham,  “ University  ” of,  lias  no  legal 
riglit  to  grant  Degrees,  492,  sq. 


Edinburgh,  University  of : its  defect.s, 
355,  38«i-38!>.  399,  sq.,  708-735 ; its 
Degrees  in  Arts,  715,  sq. ; in  Medi- 
cine, 34 (i,  3(>9,  718,  sq. ; how  given 
now,  729.  sq. ; by  what  means  these 
degrees  niiglit  be  restored  to  respect- 
ability, 734  : removal  of  religions 
Tests,  though  these  are  bad,  abso- 
lutely, w'oidd,  with  the  present  pa- 
trons, degrade  it  still  lower,  708. 

Edinburgh  Town  Council.  .See  Univer- 
sity Patronage. 

Education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb.  .See  De.af 
and  Dumb. 

Education  of  the  People.  See  Popular 
Education. 

Effect  and  Cause  ; as  relative,  thought, 
ipso  facto,  as  conditioned,  34]  35, 
t;o9.  sq. 

Ehinger  (Elias),  his  erroneons  commn- 
tation  of  the  anonymous  Greek  ver- 
sion of  Hispanus  into  an  original  work 
by  Psellus,  128,  (i73. 

Eichstaedt,  on  Examination,  771. 

Empirical.  See  Experience. 

England  : English  indifference  to  Philo- 
sophy, 188 ; abuse  of  the  term  Phito- 
tophy,  278,  sq.,  677 ; national  disre- 
gard of  Oaths,  469.  552  ; Chnrch  the 
creation  of  the  civil  magistrate,  nay 
of  the  King  alone,  850,  sq. ; esta- 
blished Clergy  have  no  professional 
education,  3.53.  456,  491  : Anglican 
Church  holds  Assurance,  but  not  its 
churchmen,  .508 ; English  theology 
weak  from  want  of  philosophy,  and 
could  not  now  bo  trusted  in  the 
threatened  polemic,  790.  Universi- 
ties {tee  Universities)  ; popular  edu- 
cation the  worst  in  Christendom, 
564. 

Enthymeme.  See  Logic. 

Eobanns.  See  Hessus. 

Epistola;  Obscurorum  Virorum : charac- 
ter and  authorship  of  this  satire,  204- 
241 ; its  authors  three,  229 ; to  wit, 
lintten  224,  Crotus  223,  and  Bus- 
chius  227  ; theories  of  its  authorship, 
221 : contributed  greatly  to  the  Re- 
formation, 216,  217 ; mistakes  about, 
22H  ; ill-edited  by  Mueneb,  234,  and 

^ by  Rotemiund,  2.37. 

»asmus  ; unknown  letters  of,  216  : i 
<lonbted  the  canoniclty  of  the  Apo-  ^ 


calypse,  526 ; quoted,  211,  228,  and 
pliiries  passim. 

Eschenbach  (Professor),  his  translation 
of  Collier's  Claris,  191. 

Esdailc  (Dr),  his  surgical  operations 
under  Magnetic  insensibility,  648. 

“ Evangelical  Review  (British  and  F'o- 
reigu”),  an  Edinburgh  journal,  on 
the  Genevese  prohibitions  touching 
preaching  from  the  Apocalyjise,  524, 
sq. 

Examination  as  an  academical  exercise, 
769. 

Examinations  for  academical  degrees : in 
Louvain,  737,  sq. ; as  an  academical 
stimulus,  in  Oxford,  794,  814. 

Eixeter  (Dr  Philpotts,  Bishop  of),  on  ad- 
mission of  Di.ssenters  to  the  English 
Universities,  535,  sq. 

Existence  as  a category  of  thought,  602. 

Experience : all  notions  from,  or  empi- 
rical, which  we  can  think  non-exis- 
tent, 335,  337,  614,  615,  833,  sq. 

Extension.  See  Space. 

Extension,  and  Intension  (or  Compre- 
hension) of  notions.  See  Logic. 


Faber  Stapnlensis,  670. 

F'aculty  of  University,  what,  496,  e.t  alibi. 

Faith,  true  or  saving : formerly,  in  Pro- 
testantism, im|)lied  Assurance  or  Spe- 
cial Faith,  508. 

Fatalism  convertible  with  Atheism,  623, 
628. 

Fiducia.  See  Aasurancc. 

First  and  Second  Notions  or  Intentions, 
dUtinction  of,  139. 

Foreknowlege,  Ac.  See  Free  Will. 

Formal  and  Material,  distinction  of. 
See  IjOgic. 

Free  Will  of  Man,  the  condition  of  all 
Religion  and  Morality,  623. 625,  alibi ; 
inconceivable,  624,  sq.,  alibi ; its  re- 
conciliation with  Foreknowlege  and 
Predestination  to  be  believed,  but  not 
understood,  626,  sq. ; this  explicitly 
acknowledged  and  proclaimed,  by  the 
best  divines  and  philosophers  ; — 
among  the  former, — St  Augustin  626, 
643,  St  Bernard  626,  Annachanus 
643,  Cajetanus  627,  sq.,  643,  Ochinus 
632,  Mclanchthon  and  Stadimiu.s  640. 
Bossuet  642,  — among  the  latter, — 
Boethius  6:17,  Valla  638,  Descarte.s 
641,  Milton  632,  Locke  642,  Jacobi 
643. 

French  .Sensualist  philosophy,  ^ sq. 

Fries : Astronomy  and  Fate,  Psychology 
and  Design,  313. 

Fromondus,  his  statement  of  a curious 
theory  of  Perception,  50. 
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Fuellcbom,  his  error  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  imaginary  inscription 
over  Plato’s  school,  278. 


Gatto  (Sig.  Lo)  Italian  tran.slator  of 
these  Philosophical  Discussions,  pas- 
sim. 

Gentlemen  Commoners,  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  a collegial  emolument, 
but  an  academical  nuisance,  812,  s<j. 

Geometry.  See  Mathematics. 

Germans : character  of,  204  ; rise  of 
cla.ssical  studies  among,  2lifi ; their 
demoralisation  after  the  Keformation, 
■'ll  2,  sq. 

German: — rational  philosophy,  4 ; uni- 
vcrsitie.s,  .879-381,  422—42.') ; the  theo- 
logy less  orthodox  than  the  philoso- 
phy, .’>04  ; .schools  for  the  people, 
.’)ti8-.')98 : strong  interest  in  education, 
shown  from  the  number  of  works  on 
that  subject  published  in  Germany 
liHfL 

Germany:  a chair  in  a German  Theo- 
logical Faculty  may  be  held  by  a lay- 
m.an. — at  least  in  the  Protestant  Uni- 
versities, .84!). 

God:  know'n  and  unknown,  15;  a cer- 
tain analogy  of  Man  to  Go<I7  20j  to 
know  God,  we  must  know  ourselves, 
787,  sq. 

Goettingen,  University  of,  .881. 

Grace  (Free),  of  God  not  to  be  held  as 
incompatible  with  the  Free  Will  of 
man.  See  Free  Will. 

Graduates,  all  have  a right  to  lecture 
publicly  in  the  English  Universities, 
4U(i,  4(12,  s(). 

&c.,  history  of, 

t)71.  sq. 

Gratius  (Ortninus),  228.  231,  2.82. 

Gregory  (Dr  James),  quoted  touching 
Aledical  practice,  268,  259. 

Grotius  (Hugo)  follows  the  Scallgers  in 
singing  the  wisdom  of  a Learned  Igno- 
ance,  (141. 


Ilamann  (George)  quoted,  300. 310,  626. 

Hampden  (Bishop),  his  Aristotle’s  Phi- 
lo.sophy,  171. 

Hare  (Archdeacon)  : his  counter  criti- 
cism, in  defence  of  Luther,  considered, 
506-524 ; his  knowledge  of  theology 
and  of  Luther’s  writings,  with  the 
tnistwoithiiicss  of  his  statements  and 
translations,  ibi  passim  ; his  misap- 
prehensions and  misrepresentations  of 
Bo.ssiict,  508,  sq. ; ignorant  even  of 
Anglican  principles,  passim  ; attempts 
to  defend  Luther  only  on  a few  laiints, 
and  even  on  these  few  has  unifonuly 


failed,  522  et  passim  ; extra  sample 
of  his  signal  unacquaintance  with 
Church  Ilistorv-,  522;  sympathy  of 
an  “ Evangelical  Reviewer,”  524. 

Harris  (Mr,  of  Salisbury),  789. 

Haywood  (Mr  Francis),  105. 

Hegel:  his  doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  21. 
24 : to  him  the  Absolute  equal  to  the 
Nothing,  21 ; refutation  of  aud  by 
Schelling,  24j  his  confusion  of  Con- 
tradictories and  Contraries,  25;  on 
his  philosophy,  6.88,  787,  sq. 

Herniinus,  67.8. 

Uessus  (Hellus  Eobanus) : on,  2.81,  237, 
sq. ; why  called  King,  239,  sq. ; verses 
of,  240. 

Hindoo  Syllogism,  652. 

Hispanus  (Petrus)  not  a Plagiarist,  128. 

Holiman  (Frederic)  : on.  257,  sq. ; the 
Fuye  Medicos,  Ax.,  aud  scepticism  of 
that  great  physician  touching  Medi- 
cine and  its  practice,  256,  sq. 

Huber  (Professor),  “'Phe  English  Uni- 
versities,” character  of  that  book,  .559. 

Hume  : his  opinion  abont  mathematical 
truth  mistaken  by  Dr  Whewell,  212 ; 
despised  mathematical  study,  272, 315. 

Humility,  the  beginning  and  end  of  true 
knowlege ; reason  and  authority  for, 
625-628,  634-643,  766. 

Hutten  (Ulrich  v.) ; 224,  sq.  SeeEpis- 
tola;  O.  V. 

Hyperius,  on  Examination,  770. 

Hypostasis,  term,  644. 

Hypothetical.  Siee  Logic. 

Hypothetical  Realism,  Hypothetical 
Dualism,  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  ^ 
194. 


Idea,  or  representative  object,  62  ; his- 
tory of  the  word,  7(^  what  in  the 
Platonic  Philosophy,  70 ; Idea  am- 
biguous in  the  Cartesian  doctrine, 
Descartes  using  it  in  his  works  both 
for  the  material  motion  in  the  brain 
and  for  the  mental  modification,  7^ 
sq. ; the  Material  Idea  and  the  Sen- 
sual Idea  of  the  Wolfians,  75;  Idea  in 
Locke’s  philosophy,  7^  sq. 

Idealism,  its  various  degrees  or  species, 
55.  sq.,  1 9.8 ; grounds  of,  195 ; why 
the  Schoolmen,  Malebrancbe,  and,  in 
general,  orthodox  Catholics,  avoided 
this  doctrine,  198. 

Ignorantia  Docta  Summa  Sapientia : 37, 
38,  6.84-64.8.  Testimonies  quoted— 
Ajuonymns  640,  Arabian  sage  637, 
Aristotle  635,  642,  Armachanus  643, 
Aniobins  ('i36,  Augustin  625,  636,  643, 
Boethius  637,  Bossnet  642,  Cajetanus 
627,  643,  Chrj-sologus  637,  Chrysos- 
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tom  C25,  637,  Cii.sa  6.38,  Cyprian  637, 
Democritus  Descarte.s  641,  Gro- 
tius  641,  Haniann  626,  ,)acobi  61.3, 
Locke  642,  Maimouides  638,  Melaiieli- 
tlion  640,  Miltuii  632,  Ucliiiio  632, 
Ori);en  626,  I’alingeiiius  633,  Pascal 
642,  St  Paul  635,  Petrarch  638,  Picco- 
lomini  (-Eneas  Sylvius)  633,  Pliny 
C.')6,  Kabbis  637,  Scaliger  (Juliu8)640,  j 
Scalifter  (.losepli)  641,  Seneca  636,  [ 
Socrates  635,  .Stadiantis  640,  Tertul- 
lian  636,  Theodoret  637,  Valla  638.  j 
See  Knowlege,  Occult  Cau.ses. 

Imagination.  See  Conception. 

Induction  : that  this  method,  especially 
applied  to  physical  objects,  etjualises 
talents,  acknowledged  by  Bacon,  821. 
See  I-ogic. 

lutinite,  tlic : (see  Unconditioned)  ; what 
propt^rly,  1^  21 ; verses  on,  'JiL 

luglis  (Sir  Robert  Harry,)  on  admission 
of  Dissenters  to  English  Universities, 
534,  sq. 

Intellectual  Intuition  : 7j  of  Schelling, 
20  ; by  Plotinus,  12  ; in  Cusa,  633. 

Intension,  or  Degree,  as  a condition  of 
thought,  607,  sq. 

Intension  and  Extension  of  notions. 
See  Logic. 

Intuitive  (or  Pre.sentative)  and  Repre- 
sentative Knowlege,  ^ sq. 

Irish,  their  scholastic  pugnacity,  bar- 
barism, and  acuteness,  {L 

Isis,  Inscription  on  her  fane,  22. 

Italian  Universities,  their  religious  libe- 
rality in  calling  Protestants  of  learn- 
ing to  their  chairs,  373,  377,  373. 


Jacobi : noble  passage  of,  on  Providence 
and  Fate,  310  ; on  moral  Liberty,  its 
incomprehensibility,  643 ; quoted  plu- 
ries. 

Jenkyns  (Very  Rev.  Dr),  as  Master  of 
Badliol,  751. 

Johnson  (Rev.  Arthnr)  translation  of 
Tennemann's  Manual,  100-117. 

Jonas  (Justus)  218,  223,  228. 

Judgment  involved  in  Consciousness, 
61)8. 

Judgments.  See  Logic. 


Kant : his  philosophy.  ^ 63.3  ; his  doc- 
trine of  the  Unotnditioned,  15.  sq. ; 
his  Categories,  16,  sq.,  ^ 14.5 ; ne- 
cessity of  so  thinking,  bis  criterion  of 
native  or  h priori  notions  and  judg- 
ments, 213;  but  did  not  observe,  that 
this  necessity  might  be  cither  jmsitive 
or  negative,  from  either  a power  or  an 
impotence,  1^  ^ 633,  833  ; against 
Common  Sense,  23  ; his  Logical  pur- 


ism, 145 ; sublime  passage  from,  con- 
trasting the  Moral  Law  and  the  .Stellar 
Universe,  310  ; on,  788,  sq. 

Karslake  (Mr),  128. 

Kempis  (Thomas  a)  ; mediately,  the  re- 
storer of  classical  studies  in  Germany, 
207  ; certain  author  of  the  “ De  Imi- 
tatione  Christi,”  241 . 

Knowlege  ; docs  it  imply  an  analogj'  of 
Subject  and  Object  ? 6^  sq.  ; of  Mind 
and  of  Matter  is  only  pha‘Uomcnai  or 
relative,  643,  .sq.  Testimonies  for  this 
relativity  — Albertns  Magnus,  Aris- 
totle, Averroes,  Augustin,  Bacon, 
Boethius,  Bruno,  Campanelia,  Ger- 
son,  Kant,  Leo  Ilebraiiis,  Mclaneh- 
thon,  Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  Piccolo- 
mini  (F.),  Protagoras,  Scaliger  (J. 
C.),  Spinoza,  644-647.  See  Jguo- 
rantia  Docta,  Occult  Causes. 

Knowlege,  conceit  of,  the  negation  of 
progress,  766,  376,  379. 


Lambert,  his  Syllogistic,  704,  665,  666. 

Law  : how  far  its  study  supposes  classi- 
cal scholarahip,  344,  stp  ; proposed 
Practicum  for,  773. 

Learned  Ignorance.  See  Ignorantia 
Docta. 

Learning,  conceit  of.  See  Knowlege.  &c. 

Leibnitz,  quoted  passim,  and  273,  833. 

Lening  (.Tohn),  his  character,  514,  515. 

Leyden,  University  of,  373-379. 

Liberty  moral,  doctrine  of,  623,  sq. 

Locke  : his  advice  to  William  III.  to 
refoiTU  the  Universities,  472  ; passage 
on  the  Creation  of  Matter,  explained, 
201.  202 ; acknowlcgement  touching 
Liberty  and  Foreknowlege,  642.  See 
Pereeption. 

Logic : its  fortune  in  Scotland,  119  ; in 
Oxford,  123 ; in  Cambridge,  122,  sq. ; 
in  Dublin,  123;  History  of.  140  ; 
what  ? 131  ; its  derivation,  132  ; 
Abstract,  Concrete,  135  ; a Formal 
science,  dehned, — “ Science  of  the 
Formal  Laws  of  Thought,”  136,  138, 
1.39,  145  ; Pure  and  Applied,  141, 
alibi. 

a)  Notions,  Simple  Terms: — First 
and  Second  Notions,  139.  Categories 
of  Aristotle,  not  a logical  distribution, 
141.  Breadth  or  Extension,  and 
Depth  or  Intension  or  Comprehension, 
173,  sq.,  696,  sq.  Table  of,  699. 

b) Judgments,  Propositions : — Eight 
forms  of,  162,  686,  .sq.,  Quantilicjition 
of  the  Predicate,  162,  164,  663,  sq., 
686,  sq.,  694,  sq.  Comprehen.sion  or 
Depth,  and  Extension  or  Breadth, 
696,  sq. ; remarkable  omission  of  this 
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distinction,  172.  Affirmation  and 
Negation,  counter  procedure  of,  G71), 
sq.,  (i99 ; Piirticularity  twofold,  of 
Indefinite  Definitude  and  of  Definite 
Indefinitiide,  G9<  >.  sq.  Tables  of  these 
relation.s,  GH7,  ti92. 

c)  Reasonings,  Syllogiam.s : — All  lo- 
gical inference  hypothetical,  Mil ; but 
alt  mediate  inference  categorical.  Col, 
sq.,  Co6  ; our  Hypothetical  .syllogisms 
not  those  of  Aristotle,  150,  151  ; only 
of  immediate  inference,  152,  652,  656  ; 
Categorical,  what  the  different  mean- 
ings of  the  term,  152 ; Author’s  one 
Canon  of  Syllogism,  651,  654,  sij. ; 
this  thoroughgoing,  without  excep- 
tions, 656,  alibi ; Diagrams  of  Syllo- 
gism, 656,  66H,  669  : on  their  historj’, 
670,  sq.  ; Analytical  and  Synthetical, 
what,  652,  sq.  ; Jlajor  and  Jlinor  in 
Terms  and  Proj>ositions,  65 1 , 666.  sfi. ; 
Objection  of  Petitio  Principii  docs  not 
apply  to  the  Analytical  Syllogism, 
therefore  not  to  any,  652 ; Figured 
and  Unfigured,  what,  65:1,  sq.  ; Phi- 
losophy of  Figure,  who  first  speculated 
on,  666 ; Argument,  what  projierly, 
149:  Fourth  Figure  shewn  to  l>e  null, 
and  on  a new  principle,  662.  sq. ; 
mnemonic  verses  and  words  for  Moods 
and  Figures,  666,  67 1 ; history  of 
these,  671,  sq. ; Ultratotal  Quan- 
tification  of  the  middle  tenn,  7H4  ; 
Order  of  Premises,  wholly  arbitrary, 
700,  661,  675,  834 ; prevalent  error 
regarding,  »b.  ; F.nthymemo,  what 
vulgarly,  and  what  to  Aristotle,  &c., 
153,  s<i. ; Deduction,  logical,  161,  sq. ; 
Induction,  logical,  its  true  nature, 
158-17,5. 

^ Propositions  and  Syllogisms. — 
Modality  of.  Extra-logical,  or  only  of 
an  Applied  Logic,  141,  145.  1,59,  702, 
sq.  ; what  allowable,  148,  702  ; 
Ily])othetical  propositions  and  syllo- 
gisms, what  and  how  to  be  divided, 
150;  Quantification  ofthePrcdicate  in 
propositions  and  syllogisms,  162.  164, 
694,  sq. ; on  this,  as  the  foundation 
of  a new  Analytic,  650-657,  662-666 ; 
Notations,  logical,  655,  657.  658,  sq., 
687  ; should,  if  competent,  be  able 
to  exhibit  the  thirty-six  moods,  by 
thirty-six  st:veral  diagr.ams,  (i57. 

e)  Authors  relative  to  Logic,  in 
alphabetical  order:  — Agellius  157, 
Agricola  1,54,  Aldrich  125,  140,  1,50, 
Alexander  (of  Aphrodisias)  143,  146, 
156,  157.  674,  ,St  Ambrose  127,  Am- 
raonius  (Hermit)  143,  156,  157,  667, 
670.  674,  Anonymus  Grteens  do  Syl- 


logismis  156,  674,  Apsines  157.  Apul- 
cius  153,  8:14,  Archytas  140,  Aristo 
Chius  126,  Aristotle  126,  134, 138,  LU. 
sq.,  151.  1.54,  167,  sq.,  172,  667.  sq., 
Averroes  134.  663,  674,  Bacon  (Lord) 
144,  Balfour  (Robert)  121,  Baynes 
164,  651,  658,  Beemanus  155,  Ben- 
tham  129.  131,  .sq.,  Blemmidas  (Nice- 
jihoriis)  672.  Boi-tliius  150,  152,  1.57, 
675,  Browne  (Sir  Thomas)  1.59,  Bullicr 
1:13,  Caniariota  (Mattha?u.<)  152,  Car- 
dauus  152,  1 .58,  Cassiodorus  15:i,  1-57, 
Chalmers  or  Canierarius  (William) 
122,  Chretien  128,  Cicero  1.57,  Cor- 
nifacius  1.57,  Corydalcus  1 55,  Crack- 
enthorpe  149,  Cu.sa  (Cardinal)  127, 
Demetrius  (Phaleriu.s)  157.  De  Mor- 
gan  626,  sq.,  Dempster  (Thomas)  121, 
Dionysius  (of  Halicarnassus)  157. 
Dow-nam  (Bishop)  123,  672,  Duncan 
(Mark)  121,  122.  1 :13,  Diincan  (Wil- 
liam) 1^  Diqileix  1^  Ehinger  128, 
673,  Epicurus  652,  -Eiasmus  1 19, 
Eudemns  143,  Eugenios  (Bnlg.aris) 

673,  Faber  (.Joanne.s  Siapulensis)  670, 

Facciolati  1 55,  Fortunatiamis(Curius) 
157,  Frommicheu  655,  Galen  143, 
Gassendi  170,  Gillies  145,  Hampden 
171,  Herminus  673,  Hermogenes  1.57, 
TTcumaunus  1 55,  Hill  127,  139,  Hinds 
127,  135,  s<|.,  Hispanns  128,  666, 
Huyshc  127,  1:19,  Isidonis  (of  Seville) 
1 .53.  157,  Lsocrates  1.57,  Juvenal  1.57, 
Karslake  128,  Keckermannus  158, 
Kirwan  (Dr  Richard)  133,  Lambert 
655,  70-4,  Leibnitz  119,  696,  Lewis 
(Cornewall)  127,  Locke  119,  145, 
Lovanienses  155,  Magentinus  156, 
157,  Jlajoragms  1.55,  Mansel  128, 
160,  688,  694.  Meiners  140,  Mclancli- 
thon  666,  Minucianiis  1 .58.  Neocles 
1,57,  652,  Neoumgus  (Joannes)  670, 
Nunnesius  (Petrus  Joannes)  672, 
Pachymeres  (Georgina)  156,  157, 

Pacius  1.52,  155,  667,  670,  Peisse  152, 
156.  162.  170,  Pbiloponus  156,  670, 

674,  PhrLssemius  1.54,  Plunudes 

(Maximus)  157.  Pletho  (Georgius 
Geniistus)  1 57.  Ploucquet  68.5.  Por- 
phyry 173.  Port  Royalists  696.  P.-el- 
lus  128,  673.  Quintilian  157.  Rabbis 
141,  Ramus  149,  Reid  653.  Rufinianus 
(Julius)  152,  Rufus  157,  Saint  Hilaire 
142, 147,  670.672.  Sanderson  (Bishop) 
1 25,  149,  1 52.  Scaliger  (.Joseph)  1 19, 
Scaynus  15.5.  Scholiast  (in  Waitz)  1.56, 
.Scholiast  on  Hermogenes,  1.57,  1 58. 
Servetus  119,  Sextus  Flmpiriciis  1 .56. 
Sopater  1.57,  .Stewart  (Dugald)  146, 
Theophrastus  143,  152.  I'homson 

(Rev.  William)  128,  658,  686,  687, 
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Trapczmitins  ((ieorgius)  C70,  Ulpian 
Ifty,  Ui-(|uliart  (Sir  Tliomas)  12H, 
^■alla  147,  Victorinus  IW.  Vives  147, 
Voii.sius  (J.  G.)  l.')2.  AVaitz  (i67,  674, 
AVallia  12.A,  14'J,  AVcgflin  (.loliii)  672, 
AA'hatply  127,  1 26,  Wnlf  (Ghris- 
tian)  1.A9,  17d,  AVoolny  126,  160, 
Xcnoplion  l.i7,  Zaban'Ila  663. 

Louvain,  University  of:  on,  388,  421, 
428,  408  ; its  E.'caminations,  738,  s(]. 

Luther  : siiiidr}’  obnoxiou.s  opinion.s  of, 
505-524 ; a mistake  in  tiie  report  of 
liis  Table-Talk  corrected,  toucliing 
Ecclcsia-stes,  .520;  liis  rejection  of  tlie 
bot)k  of  Estlier  e.stablislied,  517-519  ; 
also  his  rejectiou  of  tlie  Epistle  of  St 
James,  .520  ; favourable  to  I’olj'gamy, 
lie.,  512-516;  lield  (originally  at 
least)  a heterodox  opinion  in  regard 
to  tlie  Necessity  of  liumau  action, 
507.  sq. ; wliatever  is  stated  touching 
Luther  in  the  Pamphlet  “ Be  not 
schismatics,”  Ac.  is  punctually  correct, 
the  contradictious  merely  ignorances, 
517. 


Illagentinns  (Leo)  not  older  than  the 
ninth  century,  1 ,57. 

Maimonides  (Moses),  quoted  touching 
Estlier,  519  ; quoted  alibi. 

Malebranclie,  his  A'ision  of  all  things  in 
God,  whence  borrowed,  2it0, 

Manilius,  verses  of,  19,  20,  630,  alibi. 

Mansel  (Kev.  IL  LT);  1^  DjOi  ^ 
688,  094,  809. 

Matter  and  Material  used  not  in  the 
sense  of  body  and  bodily,  but  for  that 
area  quod,  in  quo,  and  ter  t/uo,  ^ 138, 
146. 

Material  and  Fonnal,  distinction  of.  See 
Logic. 

Materialism,  51L 

Mathematics,  study  of ; what  its  utility 
as  an  exercise  of  mind,  263-340  j does 
not  educate  to  a general  evolution  of 
the  faculties  ; but,  if  too  exclusively 
piu-sued,  contracts  and  debilitates  tlie 
mind,  273-325,  706,  sq  ; not  a logi-  , 
cal  exercise,  331,  sq.,  676,  sq.  ; only 
difficult  because  too  easy,  287,  sq.  ; 
inclines  to  credulity  and  scepticism, 
302  ; to  tlie  former,  .303-307  ; to  the 
latter,  307-313  ; generally  of  little 
use,  and  soon  forgotten,  324  ; rela- 
tion of  to  Logic,  iliS ; Geometric 
process  cultivates  the  imagination, 
not  the  iiuder.<taiiding,  282,  sq.  ; may 
po.ssibly  conduce  to  continuous  atten- 
tion, 313-315  ; but  other  studies 
lictler  for  tliis,  322  ; .\lgebraic  pro- 
cess, ill  imi-ticular,  jKisitivcIy  delete- 


rious, as  a mental  g>'mnastic,  315- 
320;  reasoning  of  mat  hematicians  out 
of  inatliematics,  examples  of,  327- 
340,  676-707.  See  also  817-823. 

Authorities  in  alph.at)etical  order  : 
— Alliertiis  .Magnus  283,  D'Alembert 
277,  289,  295,  316,  Alstedins  289, 
Ambrose  3(  I8,  Ammonius  Henniie 
283.  Arccsilans  289,  Aristo  Chius 
289,  Ari.stotle  271,  273,  274,  282, 
555;  288,  ^ 324,  Amauld  ^ St 
Augustin  308,  Bacon  (Ixird)  314, 
Bacon  (Koger)  284,  290,  Baillet  (Ad-- 
riaii)  277,  Barbeyrac  299,  Basedow 
31KI,  Bayle  290,  3<H>,  Berkeley  295, 
309,  316,  Bcriiliardi  275,  Bemoulb 
(Daniel)  306,  Bixile  28o,  Browne  (Sir 
Til.)  31 1,  Buddeus  299,  Chapman 
311,  Chasles  318,  Clieync  307,  Cicero 
287,  Clarendon  298,  Le  Clerc  290, 
299,  Coleridge  285,  Colerus  288, 
Comte  312,  Condillac  30.5,  Uaijes  288, 
Descartes  277,  278,  283,  288,  291, 
304,  Digby  (Sir  Kcncim)  284,  298, 
308,  Diogenes  (of  .Sinope)  297,  Euler 
306,  Feldeuus  299,  Fonseca  286, 
Fracastoriiis  283,  Frederic  (the  Great) 
277,  Fries  Gassendi  298,  316, 
Gibbon  .301,  Goetlie  276,  Grand! 
306,  S’Gravesande  295,  Gre^ry  (Dr 
John)  .309,  Guizot~^j21,  Giiiidliug 
■309,  Ilamann  80f>,  .310,  Du  Hamel 
286,  .314,  323,  Uippouicus  289,  Hor- 
rebovius  288,  Iluet  288,  Hume  272, 
Huygens  286,  Jacolii  312,  St  Jerome 
308,  Kant  273, 282,  2^  292,  .309, 310. 
338,  Kepler  305,  Kirwaii  301,  322, 
Klumpp  276,  Laplace  306,  Leibnitz 
286,  304,  ,306,  Leicester  298,  Leslie 
(Sir  Johii)  272,  806,  LichtcntHirg 
2^,  296,  Maclatirin  317.  Mansel  3;1H, 
Monboddo  .‘109.  Morgenstem  275, 
Napier  305,  Newton  (Sir  Isaac)  .305, 

316,  Niemeyer  288,  Ozanam  297, 
Pascal  29.3,  311,  Pemberton  .316, 
Pestalozzi  288,  Philoponus  282,  Pi- 
ens  (.loaiines)  304,  Pitcairn  307, 
Plato  ^ 324,  Poiret  ^ .308, 
Procliis  271,  Proverbs  289,  Prudentius 
311,  Prussia,  Queen  of,  3<)4,  Qu-arterly 
Review  321,  Robison  (Dr  John)  .317, 
Salat  302,  Scaliger  (Joseph)  289, 
Sealiger  (.Julius  Ca*sar)  325,  .Seneca 
271,  324,  Sinison  (Dr  Robert)  303, 

317,  Socrates  323,  Sorbiere  298,  De 
Stael,  30L  306j  ilM,  Stewart 
(Diigald)  29^  303,  30^  31^  338, 
Stewart  (Matthew)  317,  Tliiersch  319, 
A'allauri  263,  A’ico  .318,  A'ives  297, 
A'oltaire  3o4,  Walpole  (Horace)  300, 
AA’arbnrton  287,  2i)9,  305,  AA'eidler 
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288,  Vou  Weiller  275,  Whewcll  2G.S- 
273.  .323-340,  AVhiston  305.  Wolf 
(Chr.)  288,  Wolf  (the  Pliilologer) 
290,  Xeuophon  323,  Zwinger  287. 

Mayiie  (Zachary),  an  unknown  psy- 
chological treatise  by  ^ 42. 

(Ledical  Degrees.  See  Edinburgh. 

“Medical  i&ience  (Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal  of”),  its  systematic  misrepre- 
sentations of  fact,  257,  sq.,  729,  732. 
See  also  347,  730. 

Medicine : on  the  revolutions  of,  250- 
231  ; doubtful  whether  a blessing  nr 
a curse,  253  ; coutemned  by  physi- 
cians, 253,  727,  St].  ; how  far  it  sup- 
poses scholarship,  343,  724,  stp  ; pro- 
fession  of  physician  in  this  countiy 
now  requires  no  liberal  learning,  724, 
St).  Also  259. 

Meiners,  his  testimony  touching  acade- 
mical patronage,  3lii  ; quoted,  771. 

Melanchthoo  : original  speculator  touch- 
ing the  philosophy  of  Syllogistic 
Figure,  333  ; oil  Contingency  and 
Providence,  340  ; on  Examinations, 
739,  sq.  ; quoted  alibi  pluries. 

Melander  (Dionysius),  his  character, 
514. 

Memory,  ^ sq. 

Metaphysics.  See  Philosophy. 

“ Methodist  Quarterly  Review  ” (Ame- 
rican), 144. 

Michaelis,  his  testimony  regarding  aca- 
demical patronage,  382. 

Miller  (Serjeant),  his  testimony,  462, 
473,  .5,50. 

Milton,  on  the  im]>otencc  to  compre- 
hend Free  Will,  &c.,  332. 

Modality,  a material  affection  of  the 
predicate  (or  subject)  to  be  excluded 
from  Pure  Logic,  141,  sq.,  145,  sq., 
702,  sq.  ; modes  may  bo  reduced  to 
genera  and  species,  148,  702. 

“ Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science.” 
See  Medical. 

Morgan.  See  De  Morgan. 

Monis  (Alexander),  529. 

Muench  (D’Ernest),  his  edition  of  the 
Epistola:  Obscurorum  Virorum,  205, 
sq.,  234,  sq. 

Muenchhausen  (Baron  V.)  as  Curator 
of  Goettingen,  381,  sq. 


Xatural  Realism  or  Dualism,  55. 

Necessitas  Conscquenlia>  ct  Necessitas 
Cousequentis,  or  Formal  and  Material 
(or  Real)  Necessity,  143. 

Necessity  moral,  doctrine  of,  623,  sq. ; 
inconceivable,  325,  ct  alibi ; implies 
atheism,  323,  325j  628,  alibi. 

Necessity,  as  the  critenou  of  native  or 


5 priori  notions  and  judgments,  evol- 
ved by  Leibnitz,  but  more  fully  by 
Kant,  273, 833;  mistaken  by  Dr  Whe- 
well,  273,  335,  sq. 

Necessity  of  thinking  so  or  so,  (what 
has  not  been  observed)  may  be  either 
positive  or  negative,  — determined 
either  by  a power  or  by  an  impo- 
tence of  mind,  1^  1^  633,  K33. 

Neoinagiis  (Joannes),  his  inaccnrac}', 
37t). 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac):  his  unknown  theory 
of  the  Creation  of  Matter,  2111  j edu- 
cationally condemned  the  algebraic 
pnx-ess,  316,  sq.  ; his  first  Rule  of 
I’hilosophising,  an  inaccurate  state- 
ment of  the  Law  of  Parcimony,  629, 
631  ; a religious  dreamer,  305. 

Nihilism,  5lL 

Non-Natural  Subscription,  .547. 

Notations,  syllogistic.  See  Logic. 

Nothing,  the,  =:  the  Absolute,  by  wlmt 
Absolutists  maintained,  21]  22]  639  ; 
in  reference  to  this  doctrine,  609, 
338.  787. 

Notions  or  Concepts.  See  Logic. 

Nunuesins,  his  error,  672. 


Oath  and  Subscription  held  of  light 
account  in  England,  438,  sq. 

Object.  See  Subject. 

Occult  Causes  : should  be  recognised, 
647.  Testimonies  for  this  — Aiex- 
ander  of  Aiihrodisias,  Alstedius,  Sca- 
liger  (J.  C.),  Fenielius,  Sennertiis, 
Voltaire,  648,  649. — See  Uncondi- 
tioned, Knowledge,  Ignorautia  Docta. 

Ochino,  bis  Labyrinths,  l e.  antilogies 
of  Free  Will  and  Foreknowledge, 
&C.,  632. 

Oken,  his  doctrine  of  the  Absolnte,  or 
the  Nothing,  ^ sq. 

Oxford  ; legal  and  illegal,  403,  sq.,  456, 
46(1,  760.  sq.  ; that  University  still 
maintains  the  principie  of  encourag- 
ing solid  erudition,  357  ; therefore 
with  its  mighty  means  the  most 
capable  of  being  raised  to  the  high- 
est, 357,  402  ; Testimonies  to  its 
former  abject  state,  439,  sq.,  759 ; 
Table  of  its  Houses  in  the  order  of 
their  efficiency  as  educational  organs, 
746,  747  ; these  Houses  so  comiiarcd, 
745,  758.  791  : as  it  is,  742-7.58 ; as 
it  might  be,  758-852 ; Examination 
Statutes.  Universities  English. 


Padua,  University  of,  371. 

Pai  eimony,  Law  of,  613,  622,  628,  sq. ; 
has  never  lx>en  fully  enounced,  ib. ; 
Aristotle’s  enouncement  of,  ib. 
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Paris,  University  of,  419-421. 

Parr  (Rev.  Dr),  liis  reprint  of  Coliior, 
&e.,  18>L 

Pa.scal,  p.xs.sage  of,  explained,  C42;  quot- 
ed, 811.  et  alibi. 

Patronajte  of  Universities.  .See  Univer- 
sity Patronage. 

Peacock'(Dean),  his  testimony,  484,  .I.')!),  j 

Pearson  (George,  H.I).,  Christian  Ad-  ! 
vocatc  of  Cambridge),  his  objections 
to  the  admission  of  Dissenters  into  , 
the  English  Universitkis  considered,  ! 
501,  sq. ; liis  knowledge  of  German  : 
Theology,  ib. 

Peis.se  (.M.).  the  able  French  translator 
of  these  Philosophical  Discussions,  his 
notes,  pa.ssiin. 

Perception  ; philosophy  of,  ,50-99  ; dif- 
ferent meanings  of  the  term,  TL;  Per- 
ception and.Sen.sation  always  in  an  in- 
verse ratio,  G9j  see  Idea ; te,stimonies 
quoted  touching,  (beside  Reid  and 
Rrown), — Alcmn’on  Gl_,  Alerns  ^ ! 
Alexander  Aphrodisieiisis  Am-  | 
monius  Ilermia;  ^ Anaxagonus  (Ji,  ' 
Aristotle  42,  ^ 90,  Arnand  : 

7£,  7^  71),  ^ Augustin  91,  Averroes 
02,  Avicenna  Bacon  42, 40,  Rerke-  i 
ley  92,  Brucker  gj,  83,  Buchanan 
(David)  70,  Butler  (Sainucl)  (1^ 
Cajetaniis  Clarke  (Dr  .Samuel)  80, 
Clerc  80,  81,  Condillac  80,  Cor- 
demoi  Cousin  .89,  Cronsaz  8^  i 
Cudwortli  (>2.  Democritus  7J_,  Des- 
cartes 70,  7_lj  92,  Digby  (Sir  i 
Kcnelm)  81,  Diirandus  ^ Empc- 
doclea  01,  Epicurus  71,  Fichte  89,  De  j 
la  Forge  72,  73,  Fries  90.  Fromondiis 
50,  Gas.scndi  70,  Genovesi  80,  84, 
Geuliiix  72,  Goclenins  70,  S’Grave- 
saude  84,  Heraclitus  Cl,  Hesiod  86, 
Hobhes  7^  Hook  81,  Hume  92,  94, 
sq.,  tJacobi  90,  93,  Kant  62,  66,  84, 
93,  Leibnitz  ^ 62,  68.  83,  84,  Less- 
ing 40,  Locke  66,  78,  Lucretius  64, 
71,  87,  Malebranche  62,  74,  83,  92,  ; 
M7iyne  (Z.)  49,  Mclanchthon  70.  Mi- 
chael Ephesius  ^ Monboddo  50, 
More  (Dr  Henry)  62,  Xeme.sius  ^ 
Newton  (Sir  Isa.ac)  80,  Norris  62, 
Pliilopomis  ^ 80,  Plato  40,  .5^  Ttb 
Plotinus  84,  I’liitarctms  ATliemehsfs 
52,  Roel  74,  Royer  Coilard  73,  Scali-  ' 
ger  (.Iidhis  Ciesar)  44,  70,  Sclielling  . 
92,  Sergeant  80,  Simplicius  ^ Sor-  ; 
T)ierc  75,  Tenneniann  92,  Tertnilian  J 
4x.  Tliemistiu.s  51,  62,  Ttiomasins  | 
(Cliristinii)  88,  Tucker  80,  Voltaire,  t 
84.  De  Vries  74.  Wyld  69,  Willis  81,  I 
Wfjlf  78,  Zabarella  62.  i 

Ferjury,  lesliinonies  touching,  of  An-  ! 


gnstin  and  Tillut.soii,46.S,  469;  of  San- 
derson and  Berkeley,  552. 

Pliienomcnal.  See  Relativity. 

Pliilip,  the  .Magnanimous,  Landgrave  of 
Hes.se,  Itis  polygamy,  512-517. 

Pliilopomis  (Jolin,  or  The  Grammarian), 
670,  et  alilii  jiluries. 

Philo.sophy;  what,  5,  H,  .sq. ; what  it 
means  in  Britain,  278.  677  ; notice,s  of 
its  fortune  in  Germany,  4j  in  France, 
2,  92 ; in  Scotland,  .8j  study  of,  its  uti- 
lity, 40j  even  to  be  refuted,  mnst  lie 
studied,  786 ; man  philosopliLscs,  as 
he  tinnks,  786  ; a pliilosopliy  of  mail 
prerequisite  to  a philosophy  of  God, 
787,  sq. ; self-knowledge,  tlie  doctrine 
of  liumility,  787.  See  Conditioned. 
Six  scliemes  of, — Natural  Reali.sin, 
Absolute  Identity,  Idealism,  Material- 
ism, NUiilisin,  tlosmothetio  Idealism, 
54,  also  198,  sq. ; tcrin.s  Philosophy 
and  Philosopliical,  applied  in  Eng- 
land, and  especially  in  Cambridge,  to 
phvsical  and  matiiemaliad  scienci’, 
187,  278,  677,  821.  392. 

Pliysic  contemned — nay  condemned  by 
Physicians,  256,  sq. 

Pliysiciil  study  less  improving  to  tlic 
mind,  H,  781  ; Bacon’s  testimony  to 
this,  and  his  acknowiedgment,  tliat 
physical  science  on  the  Inductive  me- 
tliod  may  be  cultivateii  alike  by  tlie 
lowest  and  the  liigliest  intellects,  781. 
t!21 ; tends  to  irreligion,  306-813, 187, 
alibi. 

Pillans  (Prof.),  defence  of  classical  in- 
struction, 341,  857-36t. 

Pisa,  University  of,  872. 

Plato,  inscription  over  his  school — (‘  I-et 
no  one  ignorant  of  Gcometrj'  here 
enter  ’),  a comparatively  modern  6c- 
tion,  278,  828. 

Pleasure,  Aristotle's  theory  of,  113, 
767. 

Plerophoria  Fidei.  See  Assurance. 

Plotinus:  the  Intellectual  Intuition,  12. 

Ploueqnct,  his  Canon  of  Syllogism,  685, 
704. 

Polygamj'  pemiissihle,  an  original  doc- 
trine, more  especially  of  the  Lutlierau 
Reformers,  512-517. 

Pope  (Alexander),  illu.stratcd,  689. 

Po]iiilar  Education,  now  determined  in 
England  by  the  Reform  Bill,  560- 
564  ; its  progre.ss  in  France.  565-567  ; 
.slionld  be  made  oliligatory  in  this 
connlry  .as  in  Germany,  573 ; semi- 
naries in  Germany  for  the  training  of 
schoolmasters  (Nonnal  Schools),  582- 
587  ; in  Prussia,  56H  598. 

Pragmatiens,  and  its  vernacular  dcriva- 
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fiom  a in'istiikt.'ii  text  of  Poly- 
bius, 111. 

Promiws,  order  of.  Ste  Lojric. 

PrescieMice  and  Predi'slination  of  God  , 
not  to  1)0  bold  inooni|iatiblo  witli  tliu  i 
Froe  Will  of  man.  See  Free  Will. 

Prosontative  (or  Intuitive)  and  Uepre- 
sontativc  knowliHige,  5^  sq. 

Price  (Mr  Honaniy),  8i.>7. 

Proctors,  Oxford,  were  allowed  the 
.salaries  of  the  professorships,  which  ; 
they  eo-0|«;ratcd  in  illegally  siippre.ss- 
iug,  4li|).  .s<i.  I 

Professorial  and  Tutorial  Systems  com-  i 
pared,  b(i2-H()S.  i 

Professorial  Examination  for  Degrees  ; 
always  worthless,  if  exclusive,  715-  ' 
735.  81)3. 

Progressive  and  Regressive,  words  often 
applied  at  cross  purposes,  1 73. 

Proposition.  See  Logic. 

Protension.  See  Time. 

Prudentins,  quoted,  311. 

Pnissian  popular  education,  568-598, 

Psellns  (Michael  the  younger),  not  the 
author  of  the  Synopsis  Organi,  128, 
673. 

Psychology,  only  a devcloptHi  conscious- 
ness, 8L  ‘See  Philosophy. 

Pythagorean  philosophers : the  frag- 
ments and  treatises  under  their  name, 
all  spurious,  110.  ' 


Qualities  of  Matter,  Primary,  Secundo- 
))rimary,  and  .Secondary,  5^  Si 


Rationalism : jiroiierly  Intellcctnalism,  ^ 
4 ; as  a scheme  of  philosophy,  to  I 
Kant  a mere  delusion,  i i 

Ravaisson  (M.),  636. 

Reason  and  Consequent,  law  of ; to  be 
excluded  from  Ix)gic,  160,  alibi ; is 
only  in  Logie  an  evolution  of  the  law 
of  Non-Contradiction,  ib.  I 

Regent  and  Non-regent  (terms  not  un-  j 
derstood  in  the  English  Universities),  j 
explained,  406,  462. 

Regressive.  See  Progressive.  I 

Iteid : his  doctrine  of  Perception,  .39-99;  j 
his  erroneous  statement  about  Idcol- 
i.sin  and  the  Schoolmen,  198. 

(General),  hLs  trust,  400,  732. 

Relativity,  the  prinei|>al  Condition  of  , 
thinking,  601,  sq.,  644-647  ; here  the  j 
testimonies  of  Protagoras,  Aristotle,  | 
St  Augustin,  Bolithius,  Avcrrocs,  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  Gerson,  Leo  Hebraius,  ; 
Melanchthoii,  Scaliger(Julius  Ciesar),  • 
Piccolomini(Fraiicis),Giorduno Bruno,  j 
Cainpanella,  Bacon,  Spinoza,  Newton  | 
(Sir  Isaac),  Kant. 


Kcmi  (Abraham),  a verse  of,  (L 
Ke|)ctition,  as  an  exercise,  773,  sq. 
Representation,  proja-rly,  only  of  what 
can  be  actually  and  ade()uately  ima- 
gined. See  Conception. 
Repre.sentativc  knowledge,  5^  52, 
Revelation  and  to  reveal,  in  what  mean- 
ing psychologically  correct  5n  incor- 
rect, 6^ 

Reuchlin  : his  character,  212.  sq. ; pre- 
pared the  Reformation,  216  ; his  rela- 
tion to  the  Epistolai  Obscurorum  ^'ir- 
orum,  214,  sq. ; an  unedited  letter  by, 
237  ; on  this  letter,  239,  sq. 
Royer-Collard,  his  character,  4, 
Rubianus  (Crotus).  See  Epistolie  O.  V. 
Ruhnkenius,  778,  aiibi. 


Saint-Hilairc  (M.  Barthelemy),  140, 
147,  1.52,  670,  672. 

Sanderson  (Bishop) : his  Logic®  Com- 
pendium, 125  ; quoted,  778,  et  alibi. 

Scidiger  (.loseph  .lustus) : his  paramount 
learning,  2yj,  377,  alibi ; his  versos  on 
the  text  of  his  father,  touching  the 
limitation  of  our  knowledge,  641 ; on 
Apocalypse,  &c.,  528,  sq.,531 ; quoted 
pluries. 

(Julius  Caesar);  an  Oxonian, 

452  ; on  the  wisdom  of  voluntary  igno- 
rance, iVc.,  3^  640,  648 ; on  disputa- 
tion, 773 ; quoted  passim. 

Scepticism,  what,  8L 

Schelling;  9^  his  doctrine  of  the  L'n- 
conditioned,  11!  ; refutation  of  and 
by  Cousin  and  Hegel,  ^ sq. 

.Schleiemiacher  on  academical  patron- 
age, 385 ; quoted,  79;t 

Schoolmen,  ignorantly  despised,  144. 

Schools,  .Scottish  Grammar  School.^ ; 
greatly  tim  few,  and  the  Universities 
thus  brought  to  attempt  their  supply, 
in  vain,  354,  sq. ; the  bad  organiza- 
tion of  their  cla.sses,  358. 

Scots,  their  character  for  philosophical 
and  general  talent,  119,  120,  392,  sq. 

Scottish  ; — Philosophy,  3 ; — Theology 
has  for  two  centuries  been  null,  348- 
353,  394  ; Chnrch,  its  want  of  erudi- 
tion, :151,  sq.,  354,  sq.,  394  ; does  not 
hold  the  doctrine  of  N ece.ssity  or  Fatal- 
ism, though  that  heterodoxy  has  la-en 
advanced,  with  impunity,  nay,  with- 
out animadversion,  by  individuals  of 
its  clergy,  !i2i! ; its  attempts  to  im|xirt 
from  Holland  learned  divines,  351  ; 
its  Veto  Act,  352; — Law,  345; — Mc- 
dicine,  346; — Grammar  Schools,  deli- 
cient  in  numbers,  3.54  ; defects  of  their 
clas,ses,  358; — Scholarship  and  clas- 
sical training,  3.54-3.57.  391,  395 ; — 
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Universities,  38.'>-4C0; — Popular  Edu- 
cation, n-s  interior  to  tiut  ot  tiennany, 
as  superior  to  that  of  England,  581. 
See  Schools,  Disruption. 

Sectarian  intlucnce  now  deeUive  of  the 
Edinburgh  Academical  elections,  380, 
708.  sq. 

Self  and  Not-sclf,  as  a condition  of 
thought,  (i(>4. 

Self  activity,  at  once  the  mean  and  the 
end  of  education,  indeed,  of  all  know- 
ledge,  ^ sq.,  7d8,  .sq.,  773,  sq.,  alibi. 

Selfknowlege  the  condition  of  knowing 
God,  787,  sq. 

Seneca,  ()uoted,  786,  778,  et  passim. 

SciLsation  and  Perception  always  in  an 
inverse  ratio,  !iIL 

Sewell  (Rev.  Mr),  792. 

Similar  known  only  by  .similar, — a com- 
mon crotchet  of  philosophci's,  ^ sq. 

.Social  study,  779. 

South  (Rev.  Dr),  on  Apocalypse,  531,  , 
alibi. 

Space,  or  Extension,  known  only  ns 
conditioned,  ^ 311;  as  a condition 
of  thought,  (i0(). 

Special  Faith.  See.  As.snrance. 

.Stahl  (George  Eniest),  2.54. 

Stark  (von)  author  of  “ Theodul’s  Gast- 
mahl,”  &c.  .507. 

Stewart  (DugaUl),  ^ m,  ^ 
290,  303,  300,  315. 

Strau.ss,  the  Hegelian  divine,  787. 

Subject,  Subjective,  and  Object,  Objec- 
tive : meaning  of  terms,  5 ; a.s  a condi- 
tion of  thought,  Go-t,  005  ; distinction 
very  vague  and  vacillating,  ^ 005. 

Subscription  to  articles  of  faith,  its  obli- 
gation fnistrated  by  the  English  Uni- 
versities, 409,  540,  517. 

Substance  and  Phamomenon  : ipso  facto, 
conditioned,  .30 ; as  a condition  of 
thought,  QiH,  sq.  ; meaning  of  terra, 
GiU 

Syllogi,sm.  See  Logic.  ' 

Synthesis  and  Analysis,  words  often  in-  ■ 
terchanged,  173. 


Teaching,  as  an  exercise  towards  learn- 
ing, 359,  777.  sq. 

Tennemann  : 112 ; translation  of  his 
Manual  by  Jolimum,  1(K)-1 17. 

Terms.  See  Logic. 

Tests,  religious,  their  removal,  without 
a change  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Edinburgh  University  would  sink 
what  is  low  already  to  the  very  low-  | 
est,  708,  See  Univei’sitie.s,  English,  j 
and  Subscription. 

nieology  : su)i|Njses  scholarship.  340, 
sq.,  393,  srp  ; Scottish,  long  tlierefoiv 


null,  348.  sq.,  394 ; not  independent 
of  philo.sophy  ; English,  therefore,  ha.s 
liecn  long  very  feeble,  790. 

Thinking.  See  Thought. 

Tholosanus,  his  testimony  as  to  meaning 
of  1'niver.sity,  490. 

Thomson  (Prof.  ,)ohn),  his  character 
and  life  of  tiullen,  244-202. 

(Rev.  WiUiam),  128j  080, 

087,  et  alibi. 

Thonght : Positive  and  Negative,  002  ; 
Conditions  of  positive  thonght.  GUI, 
sq.  ; to  think  Ls  to  condition,  114. 

Time,  or  Protension,  or  Duration  : 
known  only  as  conditioned,  ^ 30 ; 
as  a condition  of  thought,  005. 

Truth,  speculative,  an  end,  not  ultimate, 
but  suliordinatc  to  the  cultivation  of 
mind  by  its  speculation,  40-42. 

Tutor : in  Oxford  the  office  of,  by  sta- 
tute open  to  all  graduates,  even  to 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  411,  432  ; nor 
need  the  Tutor  and  Pupil  be  of  the 
same  House,  481  : Table  of  Tutorial 
eminence  throughout  the  Oxford 
Houses,  747  ; Tutorial  and  Profes- 
sorial systems  compared,  802-808 ; 
condition  of  Tutor,  should  be  a highest 
graduation  honour,  804,  sq.  See  Uni- 
versities, English. 


Ultra-total  qnantilication  of  the  middle 
term,  055,  7H4.  See  Logic. 

L'nconditioned  (the)  : what,  12  ; incon- 
ceivable, 15,  21 : not  the  inditference 
of  the  Ab.solutc  and  Infinite,  which,  as 
contradictories,  exclude  each  other, 
21,29!  Kant's  doctrine  of,  Uk  .Schel- 
ring’s  (and  Oken’s)  doctrine  of,  19 ; 
Hegel’s  doctrine  of,  24  : Cousin's  doc- 
trinc  of,  23 ; Author's  doctrine  of,  13, 
17.  sq.,  00 1,  sq.  ; doctrine  of  the  Con- 
ditioned a contrast  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Unconditioned,  008. 

Absolute  (the)  ; what  properly,  1^ 
21  ; what  etymologicjilly,  IL 

Tnfinite  (the) : what  proi>erly,  1^ 
21,  27 : verses  on,  38, 

Testimonies  quoted  on  the  Llncon- 
ditioned  (beside  Cousin,  Kant,  Schel- 
ling,  Hegel,  Oken),  .flCnesidcmus 
Aristotle  ^ Augustin  1^  .Jacob 
Boehme  ^ Buddhists  ^ St  Clement 
34.  Cusa  ^ F’athers  ^ Goethe  2o, 
Frederic  .lacobi  20,  '2^  .Joannes  .Sans- 
buriensis  20,  Maimonides  34,  Mani- 
lius  lib  20TMelissna  31,  Oriiheus  23, 
Pannenides  3L  .St  Paul  1^  Platonist.s 
and  Fathers  ^ Plotinus  1^  ^ Plu- 
tarch '22,  St  Prosper  ^ Rejected 
Addresses  Romi  0,  Scaligi'r(.Iulius 
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Cwsar)  3^  C4U,  Seneca  Vairo 

2'2,  Xenophanes  ^ lEcT— .See  aho 
Ifpiorantia  Doeta.  aiul  Knowlege, 
relativity  of,  and  Occult  Causes. 

Untignred  Syllogism,  (151.  sq.  Nee  Logic. 

University:  meaning  of  the  term,  491- 
499  ; ends  which  it  should  accomplish, 
7 till- 785 ; properly,  the  general  scIkkiI 
for  litrcral  instrnctiuD,  tlie  Kacnlty  of 
Arts : the  other  Kacnltics  being  only 
Special  School.s,  7(14. 

Universities:  Ohl  and  Xcw  contrasted, 
772  : British,  all  need  regeneration  or 
reform,  733,  799.  et  alibi. 

Universities,  English  : their  present  ille- 
gality, 401-449,  450-478 ; consist  of 
the  University  proper  and  of  the  Col- 
leges, 404  : the  University  not  a con- 
geries of  Colleges,  412,  sq.,  471,  48;l, 
535  ; a right  Collegial  or  Tutorial 
system  in  combination  with  a tight 
University  or  Professorial  system 
affords  the  condition  of  a perfect 
academical  discipline,  417. — Oxford 
(more  particularly),  its  presetit  ille- 
gality, 402 ; history  of  its  legal  sys- 
tem, k>5-412 : history  of  its  illegal 
system,  412-449 ; these  contrasted, 
456,  457  ; illegal  suppression  of  the 
University  or  Professorial,  and  illegal 
intrusion  of  the  Collegial  or  Tutorial 
instruction,  406-417  ; vices  of  the 
latter,  as  actually  constituted,  412- 
417  : relative  importance  of  Collegiate 
institutions — in  the  Italian  Universi- 
ties, 419 — in  Paris,  419-421 — in  Lou- 
vain, 421,  stp,  736,  sq. — in  German 
Universitic.s,422-425 — history  of  their 
rise  and  progreas  in  the  English  Uni- 
versities, 42.5-448 ; how  the  Halls  fell, 
and  from  their  ruins  the  Colleges 
arose,  428-432 ; how  the  Tutor  snper- 
.seded  the  Professor,  432-441  : how 
this  was  accomplished  through  a vio- 
lation of  oath  and  statute  by  the  Col- 
legial Heads,  441-449,  457-467  : by 
them  i>eijury  enforced  on  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  44 1 - 445,  468, 
.553.  559  ; this  common  to  Cambridge 
and  its  Heads,  434  : the  obligatioti  of 
subscription  to  religions  articles  thus 
sublated,  469,  546,  .547  ; whilst  the 
value  of  the  University  edticjition  was 
low'ered,  its  expense  was  raised,  for 
the  profit  of  the  Colleges,  and  to  keep 
the  academical  numbers  down  to  their 
means  of  accommodation,  437  ; a re- 
form must  come  from  without,  472  ; 
testimonies  of  Cmvier,  I.s>ckc,  and 
Agrippa  to  this,  418,  472,  473.  Re- 
viewer’s allegations  against  the  go- 


vernors of  the  English  Universities 
vindicated,  ami  his  charges  only  those, 
of  the  statutes  themselves,  446-449. 
Table  of  the  Oxford  Houses,  in  the 
order  of  their  comparative  efliciency, 
as  organs  of  education,  746,  747  ; plan 
for  the  improvement  of  collegial  and 
academical  instruction.  8iil- 8:42.  Eng- 
lish Universities,  how  and  how  not 
wealthy,  7tyl,  sq. 

Universities,  English,  admission  of  Dis- 
senters to,  479-533,  534-659 ; supe- 
rior liberality  in  this  resjiect  of  the 
Italian  Universities,  which  admitted 
Protestants,  even  as  Profeasors.  373, 
sq. ; claim  of  Dissenters  for  admis.sioii 
into  the  public  University  of  the 
strongest  and  clearest,  479,  484  : not 
so  clear  and  strong  into  the  Colleges, 
480-483,  543 : ignorant  confusion  of 
the  University  with  the  Colleges 
generally  prevalent,  483,  484,  535 ; 
game  at  cross-punnises  by  the  friends 
and  ojiponents  of  this  measure,  480, 
483,  484,  5.34,  sq.  ; how  Dissenters 
to  be  admitted  without  violating  prin- 
ciple of  domestic  superintendence, 
485-490 ; and  without  violating  prin- 
ciple of  religious  instruction,  490,  491, 
499,  sq.  Do  religious  Tests  in  Uni- 
versitics  ensure  in  them  religious 
teachers  ? — the  negative  maintained, 
501-533  ; these  of  old  abandoned  in 
the  Italian  Universities,  and  latterly 
after  the  Gennan,  in  the  Dutch,  .504. 
Have  the  Heads  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities proved  faithful  Trustees? 
No,  537-548.  Arc  the  academic 
oatlis  obligatory  and  permanently 
obligatory  on  all  members  of  the 
English  Universities  to  resist  the 
admission  of  Dis.sentei's  ? 548-556  ; 
Oxford  Heads  agreed  to  propose  a 
repeal  of  the  academic  tests,  and  why 
their  resolution  was  rescinded,  .548. 

University  Patronage  : theory  and  hi.s- 
tory  of,  362-4(MJ ; eharacter  of  this 
trust,  363  : its  end,  364 ; conditions 
of  its  projier  organization,  366-370  ; 
in  Padua,  371 — in  Pisa,  372 — in  Ley- 
den, 373-379 — in  German  universi- 
ties, 319 — in  Goettingen,  381;  German 
anthorities,— Michaclis  382,  Meiners 
38.3.  .Schleiermacher  385  ; in  the  Scot- 
ti.sh  universities,  385 ; by  a Munici- 
pality, 386-389 ; here  patrons  solicited 
as  for  a favour,  and  this  not  felt  as 
an  insnit,  388,  710 ; by  University 
itself,  389-395  ; by  the  Crown,  395 ; 
systems  of  Scottish  patronage  have 
wrought  as  ill  as  iwssible,  392-395 ; 
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palrimaj^  by  Curators  the  best,  395, 
ai|. ; plan  for  their  appointment  in 
Edinburgh,  396-4(i0 ; reeommeuda- 
tion  of  by  HnrKli  Commissioners,  713, 
sq.  See  708,  sq.,_/br  Edinburgh. 


Valla  (Eanrentiii.s)  Liberty  and  Prede.s- 
tination  irrecoiieilcable  to  human 
thought,  1)38 ; alibi. 

Vernuntt  and  Ver.stand,  moilcni  Gentian 
reversal  of,  4,  7. 

^’ives,  quoted,  774,  778,  and  elsewhere. 


Ward  (Mr  G.  R.  M.),  his  translation  of 
the  Oxford  Statutes  and  Preface,  6.59  ; 
extracts  from,  761,  stj. 


M'egelin  (,Iohn)  interpolator  of  diagram.s 
and  mueraonic  words  in  his  publica- 
i tion  of  Blenunidas,  672,  aq. 

! Whately  (Arehbi.shop),  his  Elements  of 
Logic,  127-171. 

Whewell  (Rev.  Dr)  on  the  study  of  Ma- 
thematics, 263-340;  his  letter,  with 
roplie.s,  326-340. 

Whole  and  l^art.  See  Logic. 

Wilson  (Professor  .John),  611. 

: Wolf  (Christian),  159,  170,  et  plurie.s. 

- (John  Christopher),  627. 

i (“  nie  Philologer”),  290. 

M'millev  (Rev.  Dr),  160. 

Wyld  (Mr),  69. 

Wyttenbach,  775,  789. 
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